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«“ °T js impossible 
To get at men excepting through their souls: 
And poets get directlier at the soul 
Than any of your economists : for which 
You must not overlook the poet’s work 
When scheming for the world’s necessities. 
The soul’s the way. Not even n Christ himself 
Can save man else than as he holds man’s soul. 

Take the soul, 
And so 5 possess ; the whole man, body and soul.” 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. — ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ Bk. 8, 298- 
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Because he needs no praife, wilt thou be dumb? 
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And ages ye 2 

Then do thy office a ’ 


CLEMATIS AND IVY: 
A RECORD OF EARLY FRIENDSHIP. 


BEING EXTRACTS FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


George Eliot says: “You must know I have had be- 

stowed on me the very pretty cognomen of Clematis, 

which, in the floral language, means mental beauty. I 
cannot find it in my heart to refuse it; though, like many other 
appellations, it has rather the appearance of a satire than a com- 
~ pliment.” The writer does not mention that she too has desig- 
nated the bestower by a like “ pretty cognomen,”’ — no hint being 
given in her letter to Miss Lewis that among her friends is a cer- 
tain “ Patty,” whom it delights her to call “Ivy.” But so it was; 
and Clematis and Ivy wrote to each other of their joys and sorrows, 
aspirations and desires, with no anticipation on the part of either 
that in due course Clematis would be in the front rank of English 
novelists, and that after the lapse of some fifty-three years, sixteen 
of her letters to Ivy would be sold to a London “ittérateur for so 


many pounds sterling, — a sum to be reckoned by tens! Yet thus 
I 
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it came about; and these letters (kindly lent me by their present 
possessor) are now before me, affording abundant food for reflec- 
tion. Not one of them has yet been published ; and Mr. Cross 
was, I believe, quite unaware of their existence when he wrote the 
life of his gifted wife. They are written on thin, gilt-edged paper, 
all in the handwriting of George Eliot, — some few of them being 
signed “ Mary Ann,” or “Mary Ann Evans,” and the rest, as I 
have said, by the “ pretty cognomen,” Clematis. 

In many ways these letters are of real interest, indicating, as 
they could hardly fail to do, something of the mind-working of the 
future novelist, and affording us an insight into her youthful ex- 
periences ; while they form a fitting supplement to those early letters 
— mainly addressed to Miss Lewis — which are given in ‘ George 
Eliot’s Life.’ Their value is also enhanced by the fact that some 
of them possess a quaint humor and charming play of fancy, not 
observable in the correspondence of this period which is given in 
the ‘Life;’ from this latter we might suppose that the writer 
was weighed down with the “ burden of the unintelligible world,” 
and that the sternness of her experiences left no room for the 
lighter play of fancy or the simple humanities of life. These 
epistles addressed to Ivy, however, indicate that she was thus 
early possessed with a quaint, poetic fancy ; while a certain play- 
fulness of manner, combined with an under-current of serious 
thought, betokens the true womanliness of her nature. Life was 
full of meaning to this woman even in her teens; and its serious 
purport grew still more serious with the growing years; but the 
poetic heart was never wanting, while the Awmanness of her nature, 
even in her twentieth year, flowed from her in a kindly humor. 
This will be evident from the following letter,— which may fit- 
tingly form our first extract from this interesting series : — 


THE BowER OF CLEMATIS, July 30th, 1840. 


My DEAR Ivy,—If you knew how the tendrils of your Clematis 
have been twisted out of their natural inclination you would not 
wonder that she should concentrate all her sap for her own support 
under this rack-like process, and thus become stunted instead of 
stretching out a branch to clasp even her Ivy. At length, how- 
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ever, she invites her fellow creeper (rather humbling by the bye 
that they must both be called parasitic plants) to try whether the 
same soil and air will suit the constitution of each. Without all 
travesty, dear Patty, if you can venture an experiment on Griff and 
its presiding nymph I shall be glad to welcome you hither... . 
There is an enchanting air of mystery about your note, dear Ivy; 
you thought, I suppose, that you had shrouded your secret in the 
fashion of a Turkish lady, but I can tell you that it wore only the 
thin gauze that tempts one to pry more closely. So some lord of 
the forest, some giant oak or elm, has discovered that Ivy has 
just the qualifications to make wedded bliss more than a dream! 
I perfectly agree with his oakship— for what should a wife be if 
not faithful, devoted, clinging to the last, even when the rich 
boughs that made the oak’s beauty in the eyes of all beside, are 
leafless and withered? And what moreover if not of vigorous and 
fibrous mental contexture, conjoined with apparent fragility, light- 
ness, and elegance? Shall I not do to write your epithalamium ? 
. . « Come and blow on me, and wrench the sorrowful weeds 
that nearly choke my stream. Send me that honeyed word yes, 
and you will gladden your drooping CLEMATIS. 


There is no letter of this period quoted in Mr. Cross’s ‘ Life’ 
so pretty as this, or abounding in such quaint and old-world fanci- 
fulness. It is a positive relief to come across it, when one remem- 
bers the letters written about 1840 to Miss Lewis, wherein 
theological disquisitions are interwoven with accounts of books 
she is reading, charts of ecclesiastical history, and authorities for 
the dates of the Apostolic writings. Here we have the child’s 
heart in the woman’s mind, —an utterance not very profound may- 
be, but right human, and from the heart to the heart. At least it 
is a word from the rea/ George Eliot, — and that is much. Here, 
again, is a note, dated Griff, 1840: — 

My pear Ivy,— Our proposed meetings and adjournments 
threaten to be as interminable as those on Tithe Commutation, 
but I cannot regret for your sake that my pleasure is deferred, un- 
less it be from the fear that the sight of a triad of beautiful places, 
with the excitement of much company may put you in danger of 
the 77%c douloureux, not in the face, but lower down, when you are 
reduced to simple Griff and its rustic mistress for your amusement. 
However, I will hope that, after so many spices, a draught of water 
may be taken with a gust, and I shall expect and receive you with 
all joy. . . . Your own affectionate CLEMATIS. 
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Writing to Miss Lewis in 1841, Mary Ann Evans speaks of the 
“ loneliness” of her life, — loneliness in the sense that she had no 
one to whom she could pour out her soul; no one with the same 
yearning, delights, and temptations that she experienced. To 
some extent she was, at this time, shut up within herself, especially 
as the multiplying duties of her home life kept her, with rare ex- 
ceptions, from visiting or pleasure-seeking. Yet she gave much 
of her own inner life to others, and entered into their pleasures 
and sorrows with the quick sympathy of atrue woman. Lonely 
she was, no doubt, in that those with whom she came in contact 
could be in no sense companions: there could be no immediate 
outlet for their ready intellectual sympathies, or “dear words of 
human speech” on the absorbing problems of life, as she walked 
the lanes about Griff, or paced the garden of the quiet house. Yet 
she had her books, her studies, her pen— and who shall say she 
was lonely? Let the following letter speak for itself : — 

GRIFF, 1840. 


My DEAR Patty, — My studies have a tendency to make me 
non-impartative —I must coin a word, and plead the possibility of 
my becoming important enough to do so... . I take too much 
mental food to digest without more of the exercise of conversation. 
This reminds me that I think you are quite right in questioning 
the wisdom of spending your time in learning what your time and 
resources would enable you to acquire of Latin. We need leisure 
for contemplation, . . . and though God is best served by diligence 
in occupations that His providence points out or permits, still the 
first of His requirements, and that which gives value to what would 
otherwise be a series of ciphers, is the giving up of the heart to 
him, not at one particular epoch, but daily, hourly, as a living 
sacrifice and oblation. I am conscious of having straitened myself 
by the adoption of a too varied and laborious set of studies, having 
so many social duties; otherwise circumstanced I might easily 
compass them all. I dilate on this mistake of mine, not out of a 
desire to meditate on anything belonging to myself, for I am very 
glad to take my congé of that importunate companion, but because 
I think it possible that a knowledge of my experience on this head 
may be of some use to you... . I have read some portions of ‘ The 
Doctor,’ and have long intended to read the work thoroughly, but 
I am waiting for a season that I can conscientiously devote to a 
light work, which is a sort of effervescent medicine that my torpid 
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constitution occasionally needs. You will polish and sharpen me, 
will you not? Alas, I need melting and remoulding. I am going 
to make a proposition, dear Patty, . . . it is, that we should have 
an assigned subject for our correspondence, not of course restrained 
to any particular number of letters. I should like you always to 
choose and start the bone we are to pick together without conten- 
tion. .. . Do you know Keble’s ‘Christian Year’? A little 
volume of poems adapted to the Sundays and Holy Days according 
to our Prayer Book arrangement. . . . I should like, as you con- 
jecture, to know the sweet girl who, though deaf to our gross 
earthly sounds, yet “hears the Muses ina ring, aye round about 
Jove’s altar sing.” Tell her from me that Cupid listens to no en- 
treaties, that we must deal with him as an enemy, either boldly 
parry his shafts or flee. I have had four lessons in German, and I 
like the language extremely. .. . 
Your sincerely affectionate 
Mary ANN Evans. 


Whether this scheme as to “subjects of correspondence” was 
duly carried out I know not; there is no future mention of it in 
the letters before me. But the German was to lead in due time to 
Strauss. 

If there is one special feature to be noted in these letters it is 
the witness they bear to the womanly sympathy and large-hearted- 
ness of the writer. It was, indeed, her tenderness and lovable- 
ness, equally with her intellectual endowments, that rendered her 
so charming a companion to all who were admitted to the inti- 
macy of her friendship ; and Ivy evidently came in for a full share 
of the tender solicitude of Clematis. Let the following bear wit- 
ness (dated Foleshill, 1842) : — 


MY SWEET AND ALWAYS DEAR MARTHA, — Your letter was like 
the rising of a planet that I had been sorry to’ lose from my ken. 
. . - I was deeply and blissfully affected by your evident sincerity 
and faithfulness in love to one who must wonder by what strange 
hallucination fellow beings are attracted towards her. I can say 
that your thoughts of me have not been without something like a 
corresponding strain of sympathy and love in my mind, of which 
you, my Patty, have been the object. I have heard somewhat of 
your troubles, and should never have ceased to send you intima- 
tions that I lived to love you, but that I feared my communications 
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might not be welcome. . . . Your friendship would not be satisfied 
unless I say something of myself, so I must chant the praises of 
my own lot, which is indeed now peaceful and happy to a degree 
that I little anticipated some months ago. I have indeed lived 
through some strange and painful scenes with much error on my 
part, but not without profit. I have the greatest of satisfactions to 
my mind in witnessing and slightly administering to my father’s 
comfort. . . . Good-bye, a blessing like Joseph’s upon you. 

Mary ANN EVANS. 


Readers of Carlyle’s ‘ Reminiscences’ will remember his some- 
what contemptuous allusion to the “Eliots and other scribbling 
women,” the incomparable genius of his own Jeannie towering far 
above them. But long years before the time-worn philosopher dis- 
covered the sterling gold of “his darling,” the “scribbling Eliot” 
had, in anticipation, heaped the proverbial coals of fire on his head. 
In December, 1841, she writes : — 


“Have you, dear Patty, read any of T. Carlyle’s works? He 
is a grand favourite of mine, and I venture to recommend to you 


his ‘Sartor Resartus.’ His soul is a shrine of the brightest and 
purest philanthropy kindled by the live coal of gratitude and devo- 
tion to the Author of all things. I should observe that he is not 
orthodox.” 


“Not orthodox,’ —no, not by any means, O fair Clematis,— 
nor thyself either, little as thou knewest it then! For there ap- 
pears a certain guardedness in the phraseology of some of the later 
of these letters ; and a sort of holding of the breath, as it were, 
when the deeper problems of life and faith are touched upon, 
Take the following, written to Ivy two years afterwards, and note 
the passage I have put in italics : — 


“You very tenderly enquire if my trouble has ceased : at pres- 
ent I have no very heavy trial, but there is an uncertainty about 
my prospects that I wish to have removed. In the meantime, it is 
mine to wait patiently, confiding in a higher and stronger law than 
my own will, and using cheerfully the abundant delights that are 
given. So sweet an exercise as that of prayer for the loved, I cannot 
wish you not to possess ; its results to yourself must be good, and 
your friend is not unmindful of the efforts of your love... . Your 
not ungrateful though unworthy 

Mary ANN Evans. 
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There is surely in these few lines something almost too deep for 
tears; for reading between them one can see the battle of Truth 
with Dogma has already begun in this woman’s soul. 

William G. Kingsland. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, November, 1893. 


(To be continued.) 





SHAKESPEARE’S ‘JULIUS CAESAR.’ 
Ill. 


Cassius. — Cassius is a worse man than Brutus, but a better 
statesman, — or, rather, politician. He is shrewd and fertile in 
expedients, but not overburdened with principle or conscience. 
He is tricky, and believes that the end justifies the means. He 
can write anonymous letters to Brutus in several hands, as if they 
came from several citizens, and can put campaign placards on old 
Brutus’ statue, and scatter them “ where they will do most good.” 
He is none too honest himself, but, as we have seen, he under- 
stands the value of a good name to “the cause.” He secured 
Brutus, and suggested the policy of gaining Cicero; and Metellus 
gives reasons for it precisely like those urged in the case of 


Brutus : — 
“O, let us have him; for his silver hairs 
Will purchase us a good opinion, 
And buy men’s voices to commend our deeds : 
It shall be said, his judgment rul’d our hands; 
Our youths and wildness shall no whit appear, 
But all be buried in his gravity.” 


But Brutus objects, and Cassius agrees with him : — 


“ Brutus. O, name him not: let us not break with him ; 
For he will never follow anything 
That other men begin. 

Cassius. Then leave him out.” 


Bishop Wordsworth notes here that this is not the motive 
assigned by Plutarch for not “sounding ” Cicero, and wonders how 
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Shakespeare came to adopt it. Plutarch says (as translated by 
North): “ They were afraid that he being a coward by nature, 
and age also having increased his fear, he would quite turn and 
alter all their purpose, and quench the heat of their enterprise (the 
which specially required hot and earnest execution), seeking by 
persuasion to bring all things to such safety as there should be no 
peril.” Hudson remarks: “ Brutus knows full well that Cicero is 
not the man to play second fiddle to any of them, that if he have 
anything to do with the enterprise, it must be as the leader of it, 
and the biggest man in it, and that is just what Brutus wants to 
be himself.” He adds: “ Merivale thinks it a great honor to Cicero 
that the conspirators did not propose the matter to him.” Bishop 
Wordsworth says that Merivale “ has given no such favorable 
opinion of Cicero,” and quotes his words as follows: “ All men 
and all parties agreed that he [Cicero] could not be relied upon to 
lead, to co-operate, or to follow. . . . We should deem the con- 
spirators guilty of a monstrous oversight in having neglected to 
enlist him in their design, were we not assured that he was not to 
be trusted as a confederate either for good or for evil.” Mr. Aldis 
Wright observes that “ Shakespeare had read Cicero’s character 
with consummate skill;” and, to my thinking, this explains the 
departure from his usual authority (Plutarch) which puzzles the 
bishop. 

To return to Cassius, whom we must not take to be worse than 
he really is. -As a politician, he is a believer in “ expediency :” 
whatever is likely to secure the end in view is right; but as a man 
he has many fine traits of character. If it were not so, Brutus 
could not love him as he does. Brutus does not suspect how his 
friend gulls him with anonymous letters and the like, but he knows 
his brother’s weaknesses, as we learn from the tent-scene; and his 
warm friendship for Cassius is Shakespeare’s strongest testimonial 
to the better side of that man. Cassius has a high sense of per- 
sonal honor withal. He is indignant when Brutus accuses him of 
having “an itching palm ;” but he has just told Brutus that 
bribery is not to be judged severely when it is necessary for politi- 
cal purposes. There spake the politician; in the other case, the 
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man. He would be an invaluable manager of the “ machine” in 
our day, and sure of a seat in Congress, if not of higher official 
position. 

Antony. — Antony is a character that Shakespeare has followed 
beyond the limits of the present play to the end of his checkered 
career. He has the same easy principles as Cassius, who under- 
stood him better than Brutus did when he called him “ but a limb 
of Czsar” and protested against letting him share the fate of 
Czsar. Brutus had before sneered at the “ quick spirit” that was 
in Antony and made him “gamesome;” but the wary and saga- 
cious Cassius, who, as Cesar had noted, was “a great observer ” 
and “ looked quite through the deeds of men,” recognized the real 
ability of the man, only the more dangerous from his want of prin- 
ciple. But Brutus saw only the profligate, “given to sports, to 
wildness, and much company,” who, rather than die for his friend 
Czesar, would live and laugh at his fate; and so Antony, contrary 
to the judgment of Cassius, was suffered to “outlive Czesar.” 

A second time Brutus is badly astray in his judgment of 
Antony when the latter begs leave to pronounce the funeral 
eulogy on Czsar; and again Cassius objects to the course his 
brother is taking, but, as in every other instance of the kind, yields 
the point, though unconvinced and anxious concerning the issue. 
Antony, after pretending to make friends with the conspirators, 
asks that he may, as a friend of Czesar, “ speak in the order of his 
funeral.” Brutus at once replies, “You shall, Mark Antony.” 
Cassius takes him aside, and says :— 


“Brutus, a word with you. 
You know not what you do: do not consent 
That Antony speak in his funeral : 
Know you how much the people may be mov’d 
By that which he will utter ?” 


But Brutus, confident in the justice of his cause, and all un- 
skilled in the arts of demagogism, has no anxiety as to the result. 
“By your pardon,” he replies, 


“ T will myself into the pulpit first, 
And show the reason of our Cesar’s death : 
What Antony shall speak, I will protest 
4 
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He speaks by leave and by permission ; 
And that we are contented Cesar shall 
Have all true rites and lawful ceremonies. 
It shall advantage more than do us wrong.” 


Cassius doubts it: “I know not what may fall; I like it not.” 
Brutus, however, believes that he can guard against the danger his 
partner apprehends. He will tell Antony just what he may and 
may not do and say : — 
“* Mark Antony, here, take you Czsar’s body. 

You shall not in your funeral speech blame us, 

But speak all good you can devise of Cesar, 

And say you do’t by our permission ; 

Else shall you not have any hand at all 

About his funeral: and you shall speak 

In the same pulpit whereto I am going, 

After my speech is ended.” 


“Be it so,” says Antony, “I do desire no more.” 

Let us follow them to the Forum, and listen to the two orators 
as they address the throng that has gathered there on this exciting 
and eventful day. 

It is to be noted that the speech of Brutus is in prose, — the only 
instance of the kind in all Shakespeare. It is the poet’s way of 
emphasizing the mistake that Brutus makes. Confident in the 
purity of his motives, in his love of liberty and of Rome, he assumes 
that a plain straightforward statement of the “reasons” that have 
influenced him and his confederates must commend itself to his 
fellow-citizens, — Romans, patriots, like himself, — and that no arts 
of rhetoric are needed to enforce and impress it. He does, indeed, 
carry his fickle audience with him in the speech. They are ready 
to “bring him to his house with shouts and clamors,” to “give 
him a statue with his ancestors,” to “let Aim be Czsar;” but he 
will not take advantage of the tide that would bear him on to 
fortune. He remembers his promise to Antony, and will see that 
it is kept: — 

“* Good countrymen, let me depart alone, 


And, for my sake, stay here with Antony: 
Do grace to Czsar’s corse, and grace his speech 
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Tending to Czesar’s glories ; which Mark Antony, 
By our permission, is allowed to make. 

I do entreat you, not a man depart, 

Save I alone, till Antony have spoke.” 


“ Stay, ho!” is the cry of the citizens, “and let us hear Mark 
Antony,” — and the fate of Brutus and the conspiracy is sealed. 

The famous oration of Antony displayed at once the strength 
and the weakness of the man. If it had been the honest, disin- 
terested, patriotic utterance it professed and seemed to be, it would 
have been as noble as it was able and brilliant; but it was simply 
a superb piece of demagogism. It was perfect of its kind, but it 
was the lowest kind of oratory. 

The speech ends with the announcement of Czsar’s gifts to the 
plebeians in his will, — the meanest but most effective appeal that 
could be made to them. “Here was a Cesar” indeed for them ; 
“when comes such another?” But what are almost the first words 
of this friend of the people when he next appears on the stage? 

“But, Lepidus, go you to Czesar’s house ; 


Fetch the will hither, and we shall determine 
How to cut off some charge in legacies.” 


Czesar’s eloquent executor will cheat the legatees of the dead 
Dictator to the utmost degree he can. The next moment, when 
Lepidus has gone on this errand, Antony says to Octavius :— 
“ This is a slight unmeritable man, 
Meet to be sent on errands: is it fit, 


The threefold world divided, he should stand 
One of the three to share it ?” 


He goes on to plot against his partner, calling Lepidus a mere 
ass, to be tolerated while he is useful as a beast of burden, and 
then to be turned off, like the ass, ‘to shake his ears and graze in 
commons.” 

We get only these casual glimpses of Antony after the great 
scene in the Forum, but they all unite to illustrate the tricky man’s 
utter lack of principle. He is a profligate turned demagogue, as 
later we find him a demagogue turned profligate again. He plays 
upon the Roman plebeians as upon a pipe by the subtlety and 
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sophistry of his oratory ; but he himself becomes a pipe on which 
the Egyptian Siren plays what tune she will. 

CaLpuRNiA. — No critic or commentator, I believe, has thought 
Calpurnia worthy of notice, but the reader may be reminded to 
compare carefully the scene between her and Czesar with that be- 
tween Portia and Brutus upon which I had something to say in a 
former paper of this series. The difference in the two women is 
not more remarkable than that in their husbands’ bearing and tone 
toward them. Portia with mingled pride and affection takes her 
stand, as we have seen, upon her rights as a wife — “a woman that 
Lord Brutus took to wife” — and he feels the force of the appeal as 
a man of his noble and tender nature must: — 

“O ye gods, 
Render me worthy of this noble wife ! ” 
Calpurnia is a poor creature in comparison with this true daughter 
of Cato, as her first words to Cesar sufficiently prove : — 


‘‘ What mean you, Cesar? Think you to walk forth? 
You shall not stir out of your house to-day.” 


When a wife takes that tone, we know what the reply will be: 
“Czesar shall forth!” Later, of course, she comes down to 


entreaty : — 
“Do not go forth to-day: call it my fear 
That keeps you in the house, and not your own. 
We'll send Mark Antony to the senate-house ; 
And he shall say you are not well to-day : 
Let me, upon my knee, prevail in this.” 


Czesar, with contemptuous acquiescence in the suggestion, yields 
for the moment to her weak importunities : — 


“ Mark Antony shall say I am not well; 
And, for thy humour, I will stay at home.” 


When Decius comes in and urges Czesar to go, the story of her 
dream and her forebodings is told him with a sneer (could we 
imagine Brutus speaking of Portia in that manner?), and her 
husband, falling a victim to the shrewd flattery of Decius, departs 
to his death with a parting fling at her foolish fears, by which he 
is ashamed of having been moved. 
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Tue “ Morac” oF THE Pray. — Like ‘ King John’ the play is a 
lesson in political ethics ; and, as in that, the doctrine of “ expedi- 
ency ” is shown to be as dangerous, as fatal in the long run, as it 
is ignoble. In the words of another, “if even Brutus, seeking with 
the noblest motives to make evil his good, found that evil sown 
was evil reaped, still less can men of lower lives hope for success 
in an attempt to advance public good by means that, if suggested 
for their private good, they would avoid as infamous: there is no 
distinction between private and public morality.” Assassination 
is no legitimate means of political reform ; least of all when the 
evils it would cure are only those that may come, not such as are 
known to exist, —the serpent’s egg that may not prove to de a 
serpent’s, or, if it is, may never be hatched. They that take the 
sword, except as the last resort in desperate straits, shall perish by 


the sword! 
W. J. Rolfe. 





PAPERS OF THE BOSTON BROWNING SOCIETY : 
BROWNING AS A DRAMATIC POET.* 


THERE is perhaps no lesson which the literary critic should lay 
to heart more constantly than that of estimating different poets in 
different ways and according to different standards. Every great 
poet is, in the main, his own criterion, and is to be truly seen only 
in his own light. Philosophers fall into schools, and scientific men 
into groups and classes. Not that they lack individuality, — no 
effective thinker can lack this, — but that the qualities they have 
in common are more on the surface than their distinctive dif- 
ferences. But the poets resist all grouping and classification, 
unless they are small and imitative. Each great poet stands by 
himself like a Greek god, isolated from all others by his own pecu- 
liar perfection. No doubt he is the child of his time and his peo- 
ple just as much as the scientific man, and he is possible only 





* Read by the Rev. George D. Latimer, before the Boston Browning Society, Oct. 24, 1893. 
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through antecedents and environment like all others. But such 
is the freedom and the power of the spirit which breathes in him 
that he always comes as a sudden surprise, rising er abrupto from 
the common level of the life of his age, like a mountain from the 
plain. He is always unique. Nature, having produced him, as an 
old author said of Shakespeare, breaks the mould. Chaucer is like 
no other, nor is Spenser or Milton or Wordsworth or Browning. 
They learn from one another, of course. Each of them “ransacks 
the ages and spoils the climes,” and derives from his brother poet 
the inspiration he can get nowhere else. Nevertheless, what they 
give is far more manifest and more important than what they get ; 
for every great poet adds some new quality to our literature. He 
puts a new string to the lyre, and the ear of the true critic will 
always catch the new note in the great orchestra. Not one of 
them can be truly said to continue the work of his predecessor in 
the same way as scientific men or philosophers do. The light of 
science broadens gradually into noon; but the great poets come 
out like the stars, — sudden points of brightness in the dark sky. 
What the scientific man leaves unfinished his successor may carry 
nearer completion; but a fragment left by a dead poet remains a 
fragment to the end of time. The broken columns of science may 
be fitted into the growing structure of knowledge ; but what the 
artist leaves unfinished can only be desecrated by another hand. 

The universal element, the common feature, has little value in 
art; it becomes a thin abstraction, and misses the ripe red at the 
core. Individuality is everything ; and individuality is the univer- 
sal wedded to the particular, the unity breathing itself into every 
detail and making of the whole a harmony. 

On this account even the broader classifications of the poets are 
often misleading and nearly always unsatisfactory ; for they neces- 
sitate the comparison of one poet with another. While comparison 
may be necessary and helpful to us as we approach the poet, it is 
an annoyance and a hindrance once we have reached him. Each 
poet, nay, each poem, must win us for its own sake. It is, for the 
time being, like the object we love, all the world for us; for “ fine 
art is always free,” its own beginning and end, and motive and pur- 
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pose, and its own law. Speaking generally, we may say that a writer 
is a dramatic, a lyric, or an epic poet, but if we leave apart the great 
types, even this classification is apt to be as misleading as it is 
inadequate. 

I find this to be the case with Browning in particular. In con- 
trast with Wordsworth, who is at once the most personal and the 
most impersonal of all our poets, occupied with his own moods and 
with the evolution of his own spirit, and yet at times so identify- 
ing himself with Nature as to speak in her great impersonal way, 
Browning is essentially dramatic, as he always considered himself 
to be; for he had a deep repugnance to self-revelation, deep as 
his antagonism to Byron of the bleeding heart. 

“Which of you did I enable 
Once to slip inside my breast, 
There to catalogue and label 
What I like least, what love best, 
Hope and fear, believe and doubt of, 
Seek and shun, respect — deride ? 


Who has right to make a rout of 
Rarities he found inside?” (‘At the Mermaid.’) 


“ Shall I sonnet-sing you about myself ? 
Do I live in a house you would like to see ? 
Is it scant of gear, has it store of pelf? 
‘Unlock my heart with a sonnet-key ?’” 
“ Friends, the goodman of the house at least 
Kept house to himself till an earthquake came.” (‘ House.’) 


But when he is contrasted with Shakespeare, the difference in 
spirit and execution is so great that he almost ceases to appear 
dramatic. Of no one of Shakespeare's personages can we say, 
“ There is the author himself ;” of scarcely one of Browning’s can 
we say, “‘ There the author is not found.” Browning has brought 
upon the stage in his dramatic pieces a most multitudinous and 
motley throng; there is no stratum of society or civilization, and 
hardly a corner of the world of man, which has not its representa- 
tive in his pages. Nevertheless, amidst all the diversities of type 
and race and character there are certain constant qualities which 
are due to the poet himself. Browning goes with his readers 
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through the sights and wonders of the world of man. We never 
escape the sense of the presence of his powerful personality, or of 
the ardor and earnestness of the convictions on which he has based 
his life. Browning, I have ventured to say elsewhere, has at bot- 
tom only one way of looking at the world, and one way of treating 
his objects; one point of view and one artistic method. 

This naturally follows from the fact that Browning found one 
theme whose interest was supreme, and that the subject which 
was all in all to him was not purely artistic, but also ethical. I 
cannot attempt here to discuss the relations of these two spheres ; 
but it should never be forgotten that though art at its best is 
always moral, and the beautiful is both true and good, still morality 
is not art. Browning showed that he knew himself and his true 
work when he said that “he laid the stress on the incidents in the 
development of a soul,” and he revealed his own artistic limitations 
when he added, “little else is worth study.” The depth of his 
interest in the evolution of character, in the struggle by which the 
“soul awakes and grows” and holds by God, enabled him, as has 
been frequently observed, to complement the nature-poets. The 
light with which he has flooded the moral world is beyond doubt 
the new quality he has added to our poetic possessions, his great 
and unique gift to mankind crowning him in turn with a glory all 
his own. 

It was his interest in the evolution of character which drove 
him to the drama. There can be no doubt that the arts possess_ 
ro instrument comparable in power of revealing character to the 
drama and its prose counterpart; namely, the novel. For the 
primary truth about character, —a truth which professed writers 
on morals have never forgotten except with calamitous results — 
is that it is a living process, an endlessly varying movement, a con- 
tinuous new creation. The unity of character is never broken, but 
it is never fixed. Nothing can be said to be, but all is becoming. 
There is nowhere a static element; amidst all the doing there is 
nothing done. Even the freedom from which it derives-its-being 
is something never acquired, but is always being achieved. The 
day when we shall be free is ever in the future, though every 
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action is due to the presence of freedom as an active conviction 
and living principle. Character thus presents itself at each 
moment as made up of latent potencies capable of being awakened 
by the clash with outward circumstances, taking ever a new form 
in the conflicts by which it maintains itself, a veritable treasury of 
surprises. They are surprises even to the dramatist himself. He 
cannot tell beforehand, as Scott admits, how his personages will 
behave. Fate often seems to hang by a thread, and the pettiest 
incident may serve to set free the hidden forces in a character 
which otherwise might have lain dormant. The greater the dra- 
matist, the better he knows this, giving outward circumstances 
their place without making his personages puppets. So the true 
dramatist is an observer and recorder and nothing more. He 
neither approves nor disapproves, but without either prejudice or 
partiality lets the characters evolve their own destiny in the outer 
world. This is the root of the magnificent objectivity of Shake- 
speare. This is why we cannot find him in any of his works. He 
has no preconceived theory, no dominant scheme of life, no likes 
or dislikes, but his bosom is broad as Nature’s, and he sheds his 
sunshine on all alike. In a word, he gives them life and a world to 
work in, and then he stands aside while they pass judgment upon 
themselves. 

Now, the movement, the evolution of latent tendencies through 
stress and conflict, which characterizes life and the dramatic rep- 
resentation of it, is a permanent quality of Browning’s writing. 
Even in such poems as ‘ The Ring and the Book,’ where the poet 
knows the end from the beginning, and where the story expands 
at each telling like circles in water, this dramatic quality is present ; 
for he throws the action into the shifting present. We know the 
whole story, in a sense, after the first telling ; but its meanings rise 
up one after the other as we read the speech of Caponsacchi and 
the musings of Pompilia and of the Pope. We never have the 
feeling that we are reading the record of events that are past, as 
we have in the writings of an essentially epic poet like Milton. 
If we do not catch the action in its making as we do in Shake- 
speare, we hear it reverberate in the world of thought: its echoes 
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are not dead. In this respect Browning writes dramatically ; 
whether there is movement in the outer world of action or not, 
there is movement in the world of thought. 

But in constant conflict with this dramatic element in Brown- 
ing’s poetry there is another which mars its effect and limits the 
range of its power. I mean the supremacy of Browning’s interest 
in morals. I cannot deny, and I do not wish to deny, that the 
conflict of right and wrong within a life is the supreme fact both 
for men and women and for the dramatic representation of them. 
Nevertheless, none can read Shakespeare or Scott and say with 
Browning that “little else is worth study.” On the contrary, 
we know full well that Dogberry and Falstaff, and Imogen and 
Rosalind, and many more are interesting quite apart from all ethical 
considerations. In his tragedies, no doubt, Shakespeare raises the 
deepest ethical questions; there is the clash of the powers and 
principalities of the moral world, and these are always the greatest 
and most majestic dramatic element, compelling pity and terror. 
Indeed, I am not sure that a non-ethical tragedy is possible, or that 
anything can rouse the deepest pity except the defeat of a form of 
good. But to ask moral questions when we read Shakespeare’s 
comedies, to regard Falstaff or Touchstone as either moral or 
immoral, is to place ourselves at a point of view hopelessly irrele- 
vant. And yet they are worth study, and might we not venture to 
learn from them that there are other things in the world besides 
right and wrong? In any case, a humorist and a poet might have 
a good deal to say for himself if he insisted that there are some 
men and women who are best appreciated only if we regard them 
as non-moral, as neither good nor bad, as meant not so much to 
illustrate the conflict of right and wrong as the Comedy of Situa- 
tion. Life, no doubt, is serious enough for them, but may not a 
poet be allowed to forget this? Or, to put the question in another 
form, can we be quite sure that Humor has no place amongst the 
divine attributes ? 

Browning, if we may judge from his dramas, took the negative 
answer for granted. Nothing has interest for him except right and 
wrong. This, no doubt, is his strength and the crown of his glory 
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amongst the poets; it is also his weakness. He cannot forget 
the mighty issues which hang on paltry facts and passing thoughts ; 
and life is to him “all astrain.” He has a surpassingly quick eye 
for moral effects, for the consequences that reverberate endlessly 
in the world of spirit, darkening destiny into tragedy and making 
even the movement of the Good awful in its magnitude; but he 
is generally blind to the lighter play of things, to the fanciful idea 
that brings nothing but laughter in its train, to the emotion that 
only ripples the surface, to the inconsequence and incoherence, 
the oddities and inversions in which Comedy, forgetting the stern 
rule of law, always revels. Ethics is, it is true, the completest science 
of man ; but there is room for other sciences of man as well. For 
man is not always moral or immoral, at least not consciously so. 
He is the offspring of Nature as well as the child of light, and much 
of his life is only indirectly related to good and evil. The constant 
consciousness of infinite moral issues veritably latent even in little 
things would crush him. I am not sure that it would make him a 
good man; or whether rather it would not be better for him to do 
some good things as the bird sings on the tree-top, with “a fine 
careless rapture.” 

Ido not mean that Browning’s dramas are too moral, or that he 
is too great a teacher of good. That, I believe, is not possible. 
What I mean is that his moral interests are too obtrusive, and that 
he is too conscious of a mission, and a mission destroys the drama. 
No sterner moral lesson is taught in all literature than Hamlet 
teaches to his mother in the closet scene. But the scene comes by 
the way. There is no mechanical preparation for it, and no remi- 
niscence of it after it is over. The poet never purposed it. It is 
unpremeditated, spontaneous, the product of the moment and there- 
fore irresistibly impressive. Again and again in Shakespeare 
we find some little incident or stray word set free some great 
conception. 


“ Portia. Do you confess the bond? 
Antonio. 1 do. 
Portia. Then must the Jew be merciful. 
Shylock. On what compulsion must I? tell me that.” 
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Then follows “The quality of mercy is not strained” and the 
whole immortal passage. I cannot recall at present any great 
passage in Browning which rises on the reader just in this way, 
any such great conflagration kindled by an accidental spark. The 
scenes which involve direct moral issues generally come of set 
purpose. He prepares for them, carries them with him through- 
out the play, and makes them the pivot on which the whole action 
turns. 

In fact, this brings into view a notable, and, I believe, a unique 
feature of Browning’s dramas. They are never riaced, like Shake- 
speare’s, frankly in the outer world, but in the world of emotions 
and passions, and volitions and thoughts. His dramas are in his 
characters, and his characters are not in the world, but in some 
section cut out of it. 

In consequence it is the spiritual aspect of the actions which is 
presented to the reader; the moral issues are given bare and 
naked, and not, as in Shakespeare, through the medium of the 
incidents of ordinary life. If the outer world does come in, it is 
only as a background on which the real action — namely, that of 
thought or passion —is cast. The stage is filled with moral agents 
in a state of spiritual tension, not with men and women who are 
flesh and blood as well as spirit, and who are in time and space as 
well as in the world of the eternal verities. It may be worth our 
while to exemplify this cardinal feature of Browning’s dramas. 
These dramas do not as arule lack incidents and events; hardly 
one of them is stagnant like ‘ Hamlet,’ where the tragedy hangs 
overhead motionless as a black cloud. There is the hurry and the 
heat of tragic situations in the act of evolving themselves, and 
so far the representation is dramatic. Nevertheless, they are not 
frankly in the outer world, not genuinely objective. I find every- 
where the poet’s own mood and passion; moods and passions 
which have their root in some moral conviction, and which envelop 
the agents, subtly removing them from the ordinary life and giv- 
ing to them and their actors an air of unreality and untruth. We 
recognize at once that the love scenes in‘ A Blot in the ’Scutcheon ’ 
are written by a moralist, and by a surpassingly great one. We 
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feel the tragic tension, the moral strain, in Mildred’s first words to 
her lover: “Sit, Henry—do not take my hand!” It deepens 
with the next question: “What begins now?” and then comes 
the overmastering consciousness that she does not deserve the 
happiness which is on the threshold, and will never have it. 
“ Ah God, some prodigy of thine will stop 

This planned piece of deliberate wickedness 

In its birth even! some fierce leprous spot 

Will mar the brow’s dissimulating ! I 

Shall murmur no smooth speeches got by heart, 

But, frenzied, pour forth all our woeful story, 

The love, the shame and the despair.” 


Mildred is everywhere and always in the same highly strung mood. 
There is nothing for her in the whole world except a great love 
and a broken moral law; she never comes down into the level 
plain of ordinary life unless we except those words of unutterable 
pathos which she repeats as if they were the burden of a sad song 
ever murmuring in her broken heart : — 


“TI was so young, I loved him so, I had 
No mother, God forgot me, and I fell.” 


These simple words more than aught else bring her near to ‘us, 
a maiden amongst maidens, only stricken with grief. 

The same deep pathos brings the Queen of ‘In a Balcony’ 
very near to us at times. 

It is petty criticism, I think, to urge that Mildred was only 
“fourteen” when the play opens, and that such an insight into 
the issues of right and wrong is not possible to a child, although, 
of course, it is true. What a critic has a complete right to object 
to is that Mildred is presented to us in no other mood than this 
of sublime moral tension; and that so far as she is concerned the 
whole action takes place not in the ordinary world, but on “ Mount 
Sinai altogether on a smoke” amidst the terrors of a broken law. 
I would repeat my belief that practically our only task here on 
earth is “to learn thro’ evil that good is best,” and that the drama 
at its height turns on moral issues. But, on the other hand, that 
lesson has to be learned in a natural environment, where the sun 
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shines and the flowers grow, and men and women eat and drink, 
marry and are given in marriage. That natural environment is 
not to be found in this play. Shakespeare would have made it 
break in, so intimate is his touch on reality. When the moods 
and passions have swept his characters beyond the confines of 
ordinary life, the common world comes knocking at the door, and 
we have such scenes as that of the porter in ‘ Macbeth,’ which 
deepens the tragedy and makes it real by letting in the contrast of 
the common light of day in its ordinary course. But Mildred lives 
throughout the play in another world from ours; or if it is our 
world, if our world is spiritual at the core and morality its essence, 
its natural veil is torn off by the poet. Her thoughts, her true 
self, had already passed beyond the walls of the prison-house. Her 
‘Spirit yearned to purge 
Her stains off in the fierce renewing fire.” 


And in consequence her death does not touch us like the death of 
Cordelia or Desdemona. She is not removed from our midst, and 
we are not left desolate; for she was ever far away in a world not 
ours, 

-We find the same absence of an every-day environment, the 
same intrusion of the poet’s own conception, and consequently 
the same touch of unreality, in the character of Tresham. A 
single trait once more wipes out all else. In his case it is the 
consciousness of an ancient descent, with the dignity and reserve 
and pride and statuesque nobility of a scion of an old house. The 
’scutcheon without stain is a fixed idea, an obtruding and all- 
obliterating element. His first words are of the “ancestral roof,” 
and all but his last dwell on the same theme. 

“ You’re lord and lady now — you’re Treshams ; name 


And fame are yours ; you hold our ’scutcheon up. 
Austin, no blot on it!” 


Gwendolen, the only entirely natural character in the play, the 
representative of common-sense and practical usefulness, carrying 
with it as usual a tinge of humor as sweetening salt, knows well 
his weakness and plays with it. 
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“ He’s proud, confess ; so proud with brooding o’er 
The light of his interminable line, 
An ancestry with men all paladins, 
And women all ——” 

It might be pleaded in justification of Browning that the play 
turns upon the blot in the ’scutcheon, and that it must not be 
blamed for being what it professes to be. It might also be urged 
that every tragedy must turn upon the excessive development of 
some partial good, and its consequent collision with a good that 
is greater and wider. The drama, in other words, teaches us that 

“ God fulfils himself in many ways 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world,” 
and that there is nothing good except the whole. In this respect 
every tragedy must have its own special purpose ; and although it 
is foolish criticism to regard Shakespeare’s plays as written to 
illustrate a moral, they are all the same dominated each by a single 
conception, which pervades all their details as life animates every 
particle of the organism. The error of the critics is to forget that 
the unity, just because it is living, is too subtle for definition. It 
escapes the distinctions of discursive thought, and it reports itself 
only to the feeling of the artistic spirit. The impression is one 
and single, but we know not why; and we know not why, not be- 
cause there are no reasons, but because there are too many; for 
just as life declares itself in all that we do, so every movement is 
the manifestation of the unity. The defect in Browning’s dramas 
is therefore not that they have unity of purpose, but that this 
unity is separable from the rest, capable of being defined; it 
obtrudes itself ; it is aggressive rather than pervasive. His dramas 
are like fugues in music; the main theme is caught up now by 
this voice, now by that: — 
“ One dissertates, he is candid; 
Two must discept, — has distinguished ; 
Three helps the couple, if ever yet man did; 


Four protests; Five makes a dart at the thing wished : 
Back to One, goes the case bandied. 


“So your fugue broadens and thickens, 
Greatens and deepens and lengthens, 
Till we exclaim —‘ But where’s music ?’” (‘ Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha.’) 
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Thus, while the idea, which, no doubt, lies at the root of every one 
of Shakespeare’s great tragedies, baffles the critics to express, be- 
cause every expression seems to leave something out, I think that 
in the case of every one of Browning’s tragedies the main idea is 
accurately definable. The only one that might baffle our attempt 
is ‘Strafford,’ where, as historians tell us, Browning paints the 
actual events with marvellous insight and accuracy. Who can 
doubt that ‘ Luria’ is based on the collision of the fresh life of the 
East with an effete civilization, of Nature with art grown artifice ? 
“My own East !. 

How nearer God we were! He glows above 

With scarce an intervention, presses close 

And palpitatingly, his soul o’er ours : 

We feel him, nor by painful reason know!” (‘ Luria,’ Act V.) 

In this play, as in several others, such as ‘ King Victor and King 
Charles,’ ‘Colombe’s Birthday,’ and ‘In a Balcony,’ there is also 
to be detected an impulse rarely dormant in the poet’s breast, — 
the impulse to illustrate the victorious strength of the soul, bold 
in the consciousness of its right cause, marching straight on its 
object, abjuring prudence, which is the wisdom of man, for truth, 
which is the wisdom of God. Truth, and the courage which goes 
with it, was a passion in Browning, a great fire in his heart. Un- 
like the pure artist, he hated a lie more than ugliness; and in 
this lies the secret of his interest in craft and guile, in Guido and 
Blougram and Prince Hohenstiel Schwangau, and in Fifine’s 
gentlemanly casuist. Faithful always to his task, he 

“Untwists heaven’s white from the yellow flare 

O’ the world’s gross torch.” (‘The Pope,’ 1832.) 

And fast by truth, within the truth as its inmost essence, there 
always comes love, the poet’s other magnificent prejudice. In 
‘Columbe’s Birthday’ and ‘In a Balcony’ both of these strands 
are woven together; nowhere in literature is their union so cele- 
brated, nowhere is love more plainly set forth as the eternally 
true. 

‘There is no good of life but love — but love! 


What else looks good, is some shade flung from love ; 
Love gilds it, gives it worth.” (‘In a Balcony.’) 
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Love is no mood or passion, not a light that plays upon the 
world, but something which transfigures it and even constitutes it. 
“I am love,” says Norbert, “ And cannot change ; love’s self is at 
your feet!” 


“Let me fulfil my fate — 

Grant me my heaven now! Let me know you mine, 

Prove you mine, write my name upon your brow, 

Hold you and have you, and then die away, 

If God please, with completion in my soul!” (Ibid.) 
Being truth, it is the source of every strength, the one purpose 
great enough to make itself felt as a mastering power in the world’s 
bewildered course. 


“ Oh never work 
Like his was done for work's ignoble sake — 
Souls need a finer aim to light and lure! 
I felt, I saw, he loved —loved somebody.” (Ibid.) 


‘Let her but love you, 
All else you disregard! what else can be? 
You know how love is incompatible 
With falsehood — purifies, assimilates 
All other passions to itself.”” (‘Colombe’s Birthday.’) 
Being truth, it is its own sufficient reward; it is All, and must 
satisfy the soul. 
“ Ne’er wrong yourself so far as quote the world 
And say, love can go unrequited here! 
You will have blessed him to his whole life’s end — 
Low passions hindered, baser cares kept back, 


All goodness cherished where you dwelt — and dwell. 
What would he have?” (Ibid.) 


It is difficult not to dwell on this great strain in Browning’s 
poetry. Love has been much sung in the world’s long course, but 
such love as this never before. 

But its very intensity mars the dramatist ; for he must paint 
the world as it seems, although its seeming may be false. His 
task is not to find the truth beneath the shows of sense, not to 
“untwist heaven’s white from the yellow flare,” not to separate 
the mean and low from the high and pure, but to represent man 
as the sorrowful yet sacred compound which he is. Browning 
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cannot do this. I do not mean that his characters are mechan- 
ically simple, like those of George Eliot’s later works; we cannot 
put their motives together like the pieces of a clock-work, which, 
though it may have many wheels and pins, some of them very 
small, is still held together by a simple, natural force. Browning’s 
personages are men and women, and they live. But yet they are 
simple for another cause ; for they are all ruled by some over- 
mastering passion or some despotic idea, — caught in the whirl of 
some sweeping mood. If we said that Browning, like Ben Jonson, 
writes of humors, we should do him injustice and still convey 
some truth. The significant difference between them is that these 
humors are not in Browning’s characters surface elements, ex- 
ternal tricks of speech and action, petty idiosyncrasies; the sig- 
nificant similarity is that Browning gives to each some dominant 
mood that never for a moment relaxes its hold, but, like a consum- 
ing fire, assimilates everything to itself. It would be untrue to 
say that his personages are embodiments of @ priort conceptions, 
or that they are made in order to illustrate an idea on a precon- 
ceived scheme. Yet it is quite evident that their characters are 
not the result of their intercourse with their fellows and of the 
interaction between them and the world. Had not Macbeth met 
the witches on the moor with the excitement of the battle not 
yet subsided, the ambition within him might have left him a loyal 
and victorious general. It is the outer incident which lets loose 
the inner impulse, and ever and anon some new hint is caught 
from circumstances, which adds fuel to the fire. And what a 
chapter of accidents there is in ‘ Othello’ or ‘Hamlet’! The plays 
move and the doom always comes nearer, but by what devious 
ways and apparently meaningless windings! These dramas are 
like life, just because the fate which is irresistible conceals itself 
amidst accidents, carries with it so much apparently irrelevant 
and so many seemingly inconsequent events, any one of which 
might be turned to account, but are allowed to slip beyond the 
grasp. But Browning’s plays march straight onward. The chief 
characters, enveloped in their own moods as in a driving storm, 
turn not from their predestined course. Outward circumstances 
serve to reveal their qualities, but there is otherwise little response 
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to them, and little development. They are freighted with their 
destiny from the first, — Mildred with her woe, Pym with his great 
love for England, Luria with the tropic wealth of his generous 
ne ire, and Colombe with the simple maidenhood that will always 
set love above the pomp of state, and Valence with his stormy 
straightforwardness and his great heart. Browning’s greater char- 
acters are so charged with their passion, whether it is of the intel- 
lect or of the heart, that the smaller things of life cannot affect 
them. In fact, Browning cannot deal in delicate lights and shades. 
He plays on no lute or lyre, but on an organ which always blows 
with full power. 


“ The pillar nods, 
* Rocks roof, and trembles door, gigantic, post and jamb, 
As harp and voice rend air — the shattering dithyramb!” (‘ Fifine at the Fair.’) 


Wrapped in his theme, the poet does not look outwards, but for- 
gets the world without. That theme develops in his hands, the 
thoughts implicit within it change and grow, but the character 
remains substantially the same from beginning to end. The poet 
is, in fact, a slave to his own intensity and ardor. When he deals 
with the “development of a soul” he is in no holiday mood, and 
his touch is rarely light, except in the case of subsidiary person- 
ages. He is so intent on the inner meaning, his eye is so fixed on 
the greater elements in his characters, that he is blind to the small 
peculiarities of speech and gait and action, and the side-play which 
is often so significant in Shakespeare’s hands. The consequence 
is that we cannot distinguish his characters except by broad linea- 
ments. We feel that we should recognize Imogen or Cordelia or 
Rosalind even though they never spoke; and if they speak, a word 
reveals them. But the Queen of ‘In a Balcony’ and Constance 
and Mildred reason of their love in the same manner, although the 
first is old and lean, the second in the full summer of womanhood, 
and the third at its early spring. To recognize them, we must 
know their history and hear all they have to say. Browning’s drama 
is not spectacular; he appeals to our reason rather than to our 
imagination ; the play of fancy is very rare, and of humor still rarer. 
In fact, the critic who does not fear to raise a storm might hold that 
Browning has no humor. We need not say that Lance and 
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Launcelot Gobbo, Dogberry and Touchstone are absolutely be- 
yond his reach; he has no Bob Acres, or Sir Antony Absolute. 
Browning always needs a great theme and room to develop it. 
Some of his lyrics, no doubt, are as light as they are beautiful, and 
the ‘Pied Piper’ is by no means the only example he gives of 
first-rate joyous story-telling. Nevertheless, speaking generally, 
Browning is not like Bottom, and can neither play all parts nor 
“agoravate his voice so as to roar us gently.” Plagued by 
problems, crammed with knowledge, crowded with thoughts, he 
cannot master his material within narrow limits. His dramas in 
consequence move heavily as a rule, though I would fain make an 
exception of parts of ‘A Blot in the ’Scutcheon.’ There is little 
play of wit, and no bright repartee, but the speeches are generally 
long and weighty with thought. 

In a word, the dialectical power of Browning, the supremacy of 
his interest in morals, his force, mass, and momentum, his stormy 
strength, point to the monologue as his true vehicle for expressing 
himself. Browning is found at his best in ‘The Ring and the 
Book,’ and in ‘ Paracelsus,’ or ‘ Fifine,’ or ‘The Inn Album.’ The 
demands which the drama makes, poised as it is on the point of 
interaction between the outer and inner worlds, cannot be met by 
one whose soul ever dwells amidst the fundamental elements of 
life, delighting in the great principles constitutive of man and the 
, world. The greatest works of Browning are neither narrative nor 
| dramatic nor reflective; because they are all three. The ordinary 
distinctions fail in his case; he breaks through our limitations and 
definitions just because he is a great poet, adding a new quality to 
our literature. 

“Ours the fault. 
Who still misteach, mislead, throw hook and line, 
Thinking to land leviathan forsooth, 
Tame the scaled neck, play with him as a bird, 
And bind him for our maidens! Better bear 
The King of Pride go wantoning awhile, 
Unplagued by cord in nose and thorn in jaw, 
Through deep to deep, followed by all that shine, 


Churning the blackness hoary!” (‘ The Pope.’) 
Henry Fones. 
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THE SEVEN PRINCESSES. 


By MAurRICE MAETERLINCK. 


A spacious marble hall, with laurel, lavender, and lilies tn porcelain 
vases. A flight of seven white marble steps divides the whole 
hall lengthwise, and seven princesses, in white gowns, with 
bare arms, are asleep on the steps, on cushions of pale silk. A 
silver lamp sheds its light upon their slumber. At the back 
of the hall a door with strong bolts. To the right and left of 
the door large windows, the glass extending to the level of the 
pavement. Behind these windows a terrace. The sun ts about 
to set, and through the glass a dark landscape may be seen, 
marshy, with pools, and forests of oaks and pines. Opposite one 
of the windows, between enormous willows, a gloomy canal with- 
out a bend; from the horizon along the canal a great war-ship 
approaches. 

The old king, the old queen, and a messenger come forward upon the 
terrace and watch the war-ship approaching. 


Queen. It comes with all sails spread. 

King. I cannot see it well in the mist. 

Queen. They are rowing. They all row. I think they will 
come right up to the chateau windows. One might think it had a 
thousand feet. The sails graze the branches of the willows. 

King. It appears larger than the canal. 

Queen. They are stopping. 

King. I do not see how they can turn back. 

Queen. They are stopping; they are stopping! They are 
casting anchor. They are coming to a mooring under the wil- 
lows. Ah, ah! I think the prince is disembarking. 

King. Just look at the swans! They are going to meet him. 
They are going to see who it is. 

Queen. Will they sleep forever? [They come and look through 
the windows into the hall. | 

King. Let us awaken them. I told you so before; they must 
be awakened. 

Queen. Let us wait until he is here. It is too late now. 
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There he is! There he is! My God! What are we to do? I 
dare not! Idare not! They are too ill. 

King. Shall I open the door ? 

Queen. No, no! Wait! Let us wait! Oh, how they sleep! 
How they keep on sleeping! They do not know that he has 
returned, — that he is there. I dare not wake them. The 
physician forbade it. Do not let us wake them yet. Oh, oh! 
I hear the sound of steps on the bridge. 

King. There he is! There he is! He is at the foot of the 
terrace! [They leave the window.] 

Queen. Where is he? Where is he? Is that he? I should 
no longer recognize him! Ah, yes! I do know him still. How 
tall he is! He is at the foot of the steps! Marcellus! Marcellus! 
Is that you? Is it you? Ascend, ascend! We are so old! 
We can no longer descend to you. Come up! Come up! 

King. Take care that you do not fall! .The steps are very 
old; they totter, all of them. Take care! 

Queen. Come up! Come up! [The prince ascends to the ter- 
race and throws himself in the arms of the king and the queen. | 

Prince. My poor little grandmother! My poor grandfather! 
[Zhey embrace each other.]} 

Queen. Oh, but you are handsome! How you have grown, 
my child! How tall you are, my little Marcellus! I do not see 
you well; my eyes are full of tears. 

Prince. Oh, my poor grandmother, how white your hair is! 
Oh, my poor grandfather, how white your beard is! 

King. We are poor little old people; our turn is coming. 

Prince. Grandfather, grandfather, why do you bend so? 

King. 1 am always bent. 

Queen, We have waited for you a long time. 

Prince. Oh, my poor grandmother, how you tremble this 
evening ! 

Queen. I always tremble so, my child. 

Prince. Oh, my poor grandfather; oh, my poor grandmother ! 
I should scarcely have recognized you. 

King. Nor I, nor I. I can no longer see very well. 
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Queen. Where have you been for so long, my child? Oh, 
how tall you are! You are taller than we! See, see! I weep 
as though you were dead. 

Prince. Why do I bring the tears to your eyes? 

Queen. No, no; it is not tears, my child. It is not the same 
thing as tears. Nothing is the matter! Nothing! 

Prince. Where are my seven cousins? 

Queen. Here, here; listen, listen. Do not speak too loud; 
they are still asleep; we must not speak of those who sleep. 

Prince. They are asleep? Are they alive yet, —all seven? 

Queen. Yes, yes, yes; take care, take care! They are sleeping 
here ; they are always asleep. 

Prince. They are always asleep? What, is it possible? All 
seven, — all of the seven! 

Queen. All! All! What have you thought? What have you 
dared to think, Marcellus? Take care! They are here; come, look 
in the window. Come and see. Quick, quick! Come quickly! 
It is time now to see them. [They approach the windows and gaze 
into the hall. A long silence.| 

Prince. Are these my seven cousins? I do not quite see. 

Queen. Yes, yes; the whole seven are there on the steps. Do 
you see them? Do you see them? 

Prince. I see only white shadows. 

Queen. Those are your seven cousins. Do you see them in 
the glass? 

Prince. These are my seven cousins ? 

Queen. Look in the glass, then, at the end of the hall. You 
will see them; you will see them! Come here, hére! You will see 
better, perhaps. 

Prince. I see! Isee! I see! Isee the whole seven! One, 
two, three [he hesitates a moment], four, five, six, seven. I do not 
quite recognize them. I do not recognize them at all. Oh, how 
white they are, all seven! Oh, how beautiful they are, all seven! 
Oh, how pale they all are! But why do all the seven sleep? 

Queen. They are always sleeping. They have slept here since 
noon. They are so ill! They are not to be awakened. They 
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did not know that you were coming. We have not dared to wake 
them. We must wait—until they awaken themselves. They 
are not happy; and it is not our fault. We are too old, too 
old ; everybody is too old for them. One gets too old without 
knowing it. 

(To be continued.) 





THE IMPORT OF KEATS’S ‘LAMIA’ IN CONTRAST 
WITH COLERIDGE’S ‘CHRISTABEL.’ 


Dip Coleridge have the Melusine or Lamia myths in mind 
when he wrote ‘Christabel’ ? 

The secret of the magic of that inimitable fragment of poesy 
is felt but not utterable. One scarcely can have the ruthlessness 
to be sure that its charm consists in its vagueness. Its signifi- 
cance, as well as its secrecy, casts a spell upon the mind. So 
woven of mystery is its beauty that neither can it be received 
without mystery. Yet if the poet did not consciously derive his 
inspiration from the Lamia legends, the birthplace of the poem 
was inevitably in some Lamia-haunted recess of his dreamy, book- 
devouring brain. 

Strange to say, however, it is not easy to find in the comment 
this wonderful poem has called forth any hint of its relation to the 
Lamia myth. Swinburne’s rhapsodical appreciation, the gossip- 
ing prosaic explanations of it by Coleridge’s biographer (Gillman), 
the annotations of its admiring editors, and the contemptuous sen- 
tence of the Edinburgh reviewer, alike ignore its ancient lineage. 
Still, classic references to the Lamia must, it seems, have been in 
the minds of many of the readers of ‘Christabel;’ and if its asso- 
ciation with the poem is indeed suggested here for the first time, 
that it has not appeared in comment before can only be explained 
by the unscientific nature of English literary criticism, which iso- 
lates masterpieces instead of relating them to all their traditionary 
and literary kindred, the better to contrast and taste their quality, 

Keats elaborated his ‘ Lamia’ from the legendary Lamia stock 
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more consciously. He transmuted it scarcely less than Coleridge, 
however, to something new and strange ; and he adjusted it clearly 
more than Coleridge to symbolize a conflict of new with old condi- 
tions, and to convey a designated meaning. 

What adjustment there is in Coleridge’s poem symbolizes 
rather a reverse conflict, —one of old with new instead of new 
with old, — and without a sign to show that the poet is aware of 
any such symbolized opposition, or bent on shaping his material 
to suit any corresponding significance. 

There are various assured indications, aggregating proof of 
intention as solid as artistic motives can ever yield, that Keats 
worked consciously upon the incident he poetized in ‘Lamia.’ It 
is known that the poem was already begun on the 12th of July, 
1819, when the poet wrote Reynolds that he had finished the first 
part; and that he was giving this his last work the utmost care of 
a keen and ripe poetic conscience appears in what he adds : — 

“T have great hope of success because I make use of my judg- 
ment more deliberately than I yet have done; but in case of fail- 
ure with the world, I shall have my content.” This artistic care 
refers, perhaps, more to craft than to subject-matter, but not to 
that solely ; and Leigh Hunt was clearly right in pointing out that 
“Mr. Keats departed as much from common-place in the character 
and moral of this story as he has in the poetry of it.” 

It is also registered in the gossip of Haydon’s ‘ Autobiography ’ 
that Keats and Lamb agreed once at Haydon’s house that Newton 
“had destroyed all the poetry of the rainbow by reducing it to the 
prismatic colours.” This took place in December, 1817, nearly 
two years before ‘Lamia’ was written; and whether the poet’s 
agreement with Lamb was a bit of table-talk or deep conviction, 
and whether the intervening time may have modified his views in 
any respect or not, it is clear enough that reference is made to this 
idea of the disenchantment of knowledge in these lines : — 


“ There was an awful rainbow once in heaven: 
We know her woof, her texture; she is given 
In the dull catalogue of common things. 
Philosophy will clip an Angel’s wings, 
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Conquer all mysteries by rule and line, 

Empty the haunted air, and gnomed mine — 
Unweave a rainbow, as it erewhile made 

The tender-person’d Lamia melt into a shade.” 


The unweaving of the rainbow, and the scientific reduction of the 
supernatural to its human origins, are here made to image the 
power of Apollonius to resolve ‘‘ the tender-person’d Lamia” into 
vanishment. It tends to show the intention in ‘Lamia’ of Keats’s 
contrast of intellectual scrutiny and the sensuous beauty of pas- 
sional attraction which animates the tales of old. 

The strongest evidence of Keats’s special intention in symbo- 
lizing the superior power of philosophy, no matter how stern, over 
appearance, no matter how lovely, remains. It consists in the fact 
that Keats says he took the ground-work of the poem from 
Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ and he directed his readers to 
the story from Philostratus, which he appended as follows : — 


“One Menippus Lycius, a young man twenty-five years of age, 
going between Cenchreas and Corinth, met a phantasm in the 
habit of a fair gentlewoman, which taking him by the hand, 
carried him home to her house, in the suburbs of Corinth, and 
told him that she was a Pheenician by birth, and if he would tarry 
with her, he should hear her sing and play, and drink such wine 
as never any drank, and no man should molest him; but she being 
fair and lovely, would live and die with him, that was fair and 
lovely to behold. The young man,.a philosopher, otherwise staid 
and discreet, able to moderate his passions, though not this of love, 
tarried with her awhile to his great content, and at last married 
her, to whose wedding, amongst other guests came Apollonius ; 
who by some probable conjectures, found her out to be a serpent, 
a lamia; and that all her furniture was, like Tantalus’s gold, de- 
scribed by Homer, no substance but mere illusions. When she saw 
herself descried, she wept, and desired Apollonius to be silent, but 
he would not be moved, and thereupon, she, plate, house, and all 
that was in it, vanished in an instant: many thousands took notice 
of this fact for it was done in the midst of Greece.” 


It is also to be noted that Burton led up.to this story with 
some observations that are very pertinent to it and also to the 
poem, and it is reasonably certain that Keats found them sugges- 
tive. Beauty, Burton held, was the honest object of love, whether 
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of Eros or Anteros; and he showed not only what “ pretty prankes 
love can play” with birds, fishes, beasts, “spirits of the aire and 
divells of hell themselves,” by such tales as the one Keats bor- 
rowed, but he enlarged also with much moral zest on the charms 
of the “love that cannot deceave or be compelled,” quoting on its 
behalf the opinion of the Stoics that “a wise man only is fair,” and 
that “the lineaments of the minde are farre fairer than those of 
the body and incomparably beyond them.” 

Here may be found the antithesis which made the story from 
Philostratus so peculiarly fruitful in Keats’s mind as applicable to 
the transformation science was beginning to work even in the idea 
of the beautiful before his prophetic eyes. Apollonius himself, 
who figures in the story, is one of the philosophers of whom 
Burton speaks as enamoured of these “ farre fairer lineaments of 
the minde,” and whose travels, taken in order to consult with Magi 
and Gymnosophists, he describes as the irresistible search for the 
inner beauty, for “ present or absent, neere us or afarre off this beauty 
shines and will attract men many miles to come and visit it.” 

The conflict of this restless insatiable persuasion of the superi- 
ority of “the lineaments of the mind” with the smoother spirit- 
lulling intoxications of the bodily sense could find no more 
relentless acknowledgment than Keats was disposed to yield, and 
no more sympathetic exhibition of the weaker side could be 
devised than Keats had the heart to supply. He would “see fair 
play to the serpent,” says Leigh Hunt, “and make the power of 
the philosopher an ill-natured and disturbing thing.” For the 
poet beheld in Lamia a soul of humanity, the essence of the past, 
and not altogether separable, therefore, from the philosopher’s 
power, which also is human, — the forward forging force in life and 
thence in art, which shapes its way at the expense of aught that 
hinders it, and breaks old boundaries in order to enlarge them. 
Keats represents a time when the modern way of looking at life as 
a continuous evolving process was dawning; and ‘ Lamia’ shows 
that he was one of the earliest to be aware of it. 

It was in Keats’s nature to resent that blotting out of the 
myths of Paganism which medieval Christianity, in effecting, did 
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not in fact exterminate but only darkened into malign and ugly 
or grotesque legends of elves and demons ; and at the very begin- 
ning of ‘ Lamia’ he shows the current of the human imagination 
in flow from antique to medizeval phases of myth-making. He 
places his stery in its own congenial atmosphere by reminding the 
reader of a time “before the faery broods” of Oberon had fright- 
ened nymph and satyr, faun and dryad, from “the prosperous 
woods.” ‘The prosperous woods!” Witness this happy touch 
with the one word “ prosperous” upon the historic change which 
the medizval imagination wrought in every grove, making its 
shadows grewsome with a new fear of the yet unexorcised Pagan 
phantoms driven to find a home there. 

One has only to turn to Coleridge’s ‘Christabel’ for an illus- 
tration of this change. The Geraldine of the poem is an embodi- 
ment of the Pagan sprites that lurked in medizval woods. The 
faithful instinct of the mastiff detects her foul intent and gives 
warning as she crosses the court with Christabel; a leaping 
tongue of flame from the dead fire is roused to greet the witch as 
she crosses the Kall ; and an ominous dream troubles the slumbers 
of Bard Bracy meanwhile, and moves him to “wander through the 
forest bare” in order to ban “ with music strong and saintly song” 
the unholy thing that loiters there. 

When, as Keats tells, the ‘“‘ever-smitten Hermes” left his 
golden throne empty and, clothed in the light he stole from Jove 
to screen himself from view, sought the nymph of Crete and met 
instead the wondrous serpent, with a woman’s mouth and eyes, 
who, in exchange for the power she envied, of re-assuming for 
love’s sake a woman’s shape, gave him knowledge of the nymph 
for whom he thirsted, it is clear that this Lamia is not the fearful 
baleful shape — the “ sight to dream of not to tell” — which thrills 
one with a horror all distaste in Coleridge’s ‘Christabel.’ Pity, 
admiration, allurement, mingle with the horror which the Circean 
head and writhing, opalescent body of Keats’s Lamia excites. The 
aspect he gives her is borrowed from the fairer side of the Lamia 
legends, which paint her as a daughter of Poseidon, beloved of 
Zeus, and pitiful object of Hera’s jealous harrying. 
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Coleridge, on the other hand, derives the nameless dread that 
permeates his poem from the repugnant side of the Lamia myths 
which depict the Lamia as a horrid mormo, the bugbear of fright- 
ened children, or as the abhorred monster whose power to assume 
deceiving shapes was subject to unmasked moments which ex- 
posed to sickening view a half-serpent body in the act of trans- 
formation, weltering in blood, with feet of lead and empty eye- 
sockets, or with one lurid eyeball distorted or displaced. 

Keats makes his Hermes recognize the complex legendary 
nature of the Lamia when he describes her as seeming “ at once, 
some penanced lady elf, Some demon’s mistress, or the demon’s 
self,” but he lays the stress upon her human part and her yearn- 
ings for human love, —‘‘ Her head was serpent, but ah, bitter 
sweet! She had a woman’s mouth.” 

Both Keats and Coleridge, in painting the allurements of the 
Lamia, make use, although to differing effect, of the hissing serpent- 
voice whose music was fabled to cast so irresistible a spell. Keats 
makes the “lone voice,” when Hermes heard it, ‘‘Such as once 
heard, in gentle heart destroys all pain but pity.” ‘Her throat 
was serpent, but the words she spake, Came as through bubbling 
honey ;” and when she called to Lycius on the hills, the words 
were so delicious, the greeting came “so sweetly to [his] ravished 
ears,” that “It seem’d he had loved them a whole summer long.” 
So when assured of him she sang a song of love, the stars 
“like held breath ” drew in their panting fires ; it was “ too sweet 
for earthly lyres,’ and the woman’s heart within her wisely 
tempered his amaze into “unperplex’d delight,” by whispering 
nothing more strange than “ woman’s lore.” 

Coleridge’s poem develops the medizval repulsion rather than 
the Hellenic attraction of the Lamia’s magic spell. His first allu- 
sions to the voice of Geraldine insinuate falsity in much the same 
way as did Antony in his speech concerning Brutus as an “honor- | 
able man,” — by a suspicious reiteration of its good qualities. When 
Christabel said, ‘‘ And who art thou?” and the lady strange made 
“answer meet,” her voice, he says, was “ faint and sweet.” When 
Christabel asked, ‘‘How camest thou here?” the lady — whose 
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voice was faint and sweet—once more “made answer meet.” 
Never was simple parenthesis and repetition more effective of one 
scarcely knows what of evilapprehension. This “faint and sweet” 
voice is an “alter’d voice” when Christabel’s bed-chamber is full 
of the ghostly presence of the Christian Mother which Geraldine’s 
politic echoing of Christabel’s wish had sufficed to summon. 
Later the touch of that mysteriously abhorrent bosom joins its 
spell-working trance to the low, eerie singing which is not de- 
scribed but is wondrously conveyed by the metrical lilt introduced 
at this point by the poet. Again, when Christabel was oppressed 
with the fearful vision and ‘“ drew in her breath with a hissing 
sound,” and once more, when “full before her father’s view,” 
overcome with ill forebodings she pictured the “look askance” 
just cast upon her and “shuddered aloud with a hissing sound,” 
she but passively imitated, along with the serpent look, the serpent 
voice of the Lamia witch. The malign influence has wrought its 
evil design upon innocence by clothing it in an appearance of evil, 
the means being a species of hypnotic suggestion as modern as a 
poet of the year 1800 could anticipate. 

When the Lamia of Keats waylays the gentle Lycius on his 
road toward Corinth, no such malicious or inhuman purpose 
dwells in her desire to entice him from his scholar’s revery: her 
purpose is wistful of genuine human peace ; she would lure Lycius 
to the enjoyment of the love of the real woman she feigns to be. 

Sympathy, therefore, is enlisted for her rather than against her ; 
and when in the city streets the youth reveals to her sensitive 
apprehensiveness his own instinctive concern lest the philosopher 
he was wont to call his “trusty guide” should note him and his 
companion, although an instant threat of ill casts its shadow on 
the pages of this fair love-story, it is for Lamia and the lovers’ 
peace of sense that one fears some unknown stab. 

It is part of the plan of the poem that her desires have full rein, 
and that the foreseen check, however due and grimly just when it 
does come, shall awaken pity for her; and her unsightly power- 
lessness, the death of all her beauty, shall borrow from the philo- 
sophic victory a kindred spiritual beauty at last, to shroud the 
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physical decay. The poet’s art has done for her and her dominion, 
as a symbol of the old-time fleshly beauty and enjoyment, what the 
potter’s art he celebrates in the famous ode has effected for “ ever- 
panting love.” But in casting his spell the magician does not 
deceive ; the moment is so fair because it is arrested in its flight. 
Had Lycius lived “to hand his story down,” he might, he says, 
“have given the moral a fresh frown Or clenched it quite ;” and 
the modern poet who revives this story, with all his subtile sym- 
pathy with the beautiful in the passion of the flesh of man of old 
called “love,” unflinchingly reveals the seeds of the serpent, des- 
tined, as saith the Scripture, to “ bruise his heel.” 

“ For all this camearuin.” The life of the sense that cannot 
live aloof unrenewed from the light and life of the mind craved the 
publicity of fellowship and that scrutiny of thought which could 
not fail to decree its doom, as it has in the development of the old 
ideal of love in real life outside the poem which thus typifies a 
stage of its career. And once the house thrown open to his fel- 
lows, once the philosopher within its walls, in vain does Lycius 
seek to turn the “ sophist’s spleen ” into ‘“‘ sweet milk,” in vain send 
“forth a look ’Cross the broad table to beseech” his old teacher’s 
glance and pledge him with full-brimmed cup ; the philosopher 

“ Had fix’d his eye without a twinkle or stir 

Full on the alarméd beauty of the bride, 

Brow-beating her fair form, and troubling her sweet pride.” 
Such mesmeric authority as Geraldine imposes on sweet Chris- 
tabel, Apollonius uses to fetter and annul all response of beauty or 
of love in the Lamia for Lycius, but there is an essential difference 
in the psychological source of his control. Geraldine’s power is 
external ; although imposed subjectively, it is imposed on an inno- 
cence which has no real share in its evil effects; but the power of 
Apollonius is internally exercised. The secret of its effectiveness 
consists in its acknowledgment by Lamia and Lycius. It is the 
fate of Apollonius to unmask the Lamia’s specious fairness ; it is 
her doom to feel her enchantment dissolved ; it is the tragedy of 
Lycius to accept the stroke his restless human cravings have pre- 
pared for his own loving heart. 
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In the story from Apollonius, plate and house vanish with the 
Lamia’s discomfiture, and there is no word of the grief and death 
of the lover; but Keats makes the tragedy turn inwards. In the 
nature and mind of Lycius is the seed of his defeat; in its mar- 
riage-robe is the “heavy body wound.” The implicit philosophy 
of this exquisitely sad little poetic drama, in linking the devotion 
of the lover with the downfall of the Lamia, is the unification of 
sense with soul, of past beauty with future beauty. <A type of the 
struggle between classic Beauty and new Truth is thus set forth. 
With the sympathy of a lover of the sensuous, he paints the pathetic 
helplessness of mere passional beauty against the penetrating eye 
of Philosophy ; with the unfaltering logic of a knower of truth, — 
although he makes the stronger power unlovely in its relentless- 
ness, — he shows the necessity of its triumph over a simulacrum. 

Charlotte Porter. 





MAN AS AN ENVIRONED ANIMAL. 


FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF —— —— AND * * *, 


DEAR : Is n’t it curious that the scientific mind, with 
all its graceful gambollings on the shores of the illimitable sea of 
knowledge, with all its divings into the principles which govern the 
tides of this illimitable sea, should never, as far as I have been able 
to discover, have turned its attention to the extraordinary mani- 
festation of scientific laws in that rare exotic development of nine- 
teenth-century civilization, “Society”? You will see by the quotation 
marks that I do not mean the society which includes everybody, 
only that which is made up of some bodies. Yet here, it seems to 
me, a keen observer might note some most interesting facts as to 
the environment of the individual, and the effect of that environ- 
ment, not so much upon the individual himself as upon other indi- 
viduals, and the peculiar sort of natural selection and survival of 
the fittest which results therefrom. 

In the days of Teufelsdréckh it was clothes that gave man his 
individuality, distinctions, social polity; now clothes are taken for 
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granted, as it were. They have been so long grafted upon the ani- 
mal, man, that they have become part of his very being, and give 
him no more distinction than fur does a cat. No; Society is 
no longer “founded upon cloth;” the grand march of evolu- 
tion has carried society along with it as it has everything else, and 
man is now given his individuality, his distinction, his social polity, 
by means of the brilliant halo which in the present stage of cos- 
mic development tends to form about him, — caused sometimes by 
the subtile emanations from the dead grandeur of his ancestors ; 
sometimes by the radiance which exhales from the multiplicity of 
material appendages resultant from the omnipotent power of money ; 
and often, especially if he belong to the genus, genius, by the emi- 
nence which accrues to him through other people’s opinion of him. 
The inward question put when a celebrity or quasi-celebrity is intro- 
duced, is not, Is he a genius, or better, a soul strenuously working 
to realize an ideal? but simply, Have the Right People recognized 
him yet as a genius? —if not, he might as well be the scarecrow 
Feathertop, in Hawthorne’s tale, with his pipe gone out, for all any- 
body cares for him. The good Teufelsdréckh exclaimed, “ Clothes 
have made men of us; they are threatening to make clothes- 
screens of us;” and can we not as truthfully say nowadays that 
environment has given us men with halos and threatens to give 
us halos without men? “ Society” is terribly in danger of bowing 
down to the simulacrums of its own chosen consensus of opinions, 
quite regardless of the man-cause which really generates as well 
as is the recipient of this opinion. It is something as if we 
should admire an orchid because of the scent shed upon it by the 
rose-bushes in the midst of which it is growing. 

I never venture into the maelstrom of “ Society ” that I am not 
impressed by these curious and interesting facts. I seem to see 
each individual surrounded by a halo of pink or blue or gold like 
those worn by the saints in the old illuminated missals ; and some- 
times one will have a halo that is too large for him, and it will have 
slipped down to his neck and completely enveloped him in its volu- 
minous folds, and such a one is the centre of much attention from 


fair maidens and stately matrons ; but another will have but a tiny 
6 
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halo hovering uncertainly above his head, as they seem to in others 
of the old pictures, but he receives only the admiration of such as 
are forced to give place to new-comers at the shrine of him of the 
greater halo. 

And no one —no one, not even your humble correspondent — 
is without a halo of some sort, some almost worn out, though with 
vestiges of brightness. These are the result of opinions of the 
Right Sort of People of a generation or so ago; some quite fresh 
with the paint hardly dry on them, but exceedingly dingy in color, 
— the result of opinions of decidedly the Wrong Sort of People. 
And nowhere visible a soul, nor the interchange of thought and 
thought ! 

How could it be otherwise when all that is truly vital in a man 
has been for ages subjected to the ever-thickening envelope of a 
developing environment, until his soul lies passive as if strangled 
in the strong swaddling-bands of convention? True friendship, 
real sympathy, can find no outlet through the pressure of such 
wrappages. Respect and love are dwindled to but wraiths of their 
former selves. 

From beneath the shadow of his own halo each man gazes out to 
discern what he may of other men’s halos. They meet and shake 
hands or brush by each other, not as man and man, not even as at 
bottom the creators of their own environment, but simply as the 
objective points of Collective Opinion. 

Yet there is no very wicked devil responsible for this deplorable 
state of affairs. If we had not gone beyond the stage when human 
ideals are made manifest in anthropomorphic forms, the god of the 
present would be the god Fashion. His is the intangible yet 
strangely powerful rule which dooms men to walk the earth en- 
cumbered by halos. But the god Fashion himself is doomed to 
sink one day into the abyss of eternal night, conquered by Fate, 
which, being interpreted, is the ineradicable tendency of man’s soul 
to climb from error toward the truth. But I am dropping into 
morals, so farewell for the present. 

Yours, 


ea, 


Peek, 
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RECENT BOOKS ON CLASSICAL SUBJECTS.* 


SOMETIME it will become clear to all the world that every race 
has contributed an essential trait toward the shaping of that com- 
plex humanity “to which the whole creation moves,” and the sub- 
ject of supreme interest will be to trace the share, ethnological 
and literary, of each, not only in achieved effects, but in unfulfilled 
potentialities. 

In that day the object of education will be to put the pupil 
at once in possession of the summed-up facts and qualities each 
race has harvested. So might it befall, although boy and girl were 
quite released from bondage to Greek roots, that they would be 
enabled as never before to garner the choice fruition of the Hel- 
lenic genius, not through the letter but the spirit, “for it is the 
spirit that giveth life.” 

That rosy dawn not yet having beckoned from the mountain- 
tops, the child of larger as of lesser growth at present is too 
likely to miss altogether the peculiar stimulation and significance 
of Greek life, and to stand in very real need of such books as 
Dr. Jebb’s ‘ Classical Greek Poetry,’ whose aim is to compress 
in little room the riches of Hellenic poetic activity, and to point 
the pathway of its influence through the ages upon the present 
day. 

This outcome of the book is especially marked in its much the 
most interesting final chapters entitled ‘The Attic Drama’ and 
‘The Permanent Power of Greek Poetry.’ These pages exhibit 
the progression of tragedy as growing from Homer's loins and 
under Pindar’s fluent touch, through the characteristic new-shap- 





* The Growth and Influence of Classical Greek Poetry, by R. C. Jebb, 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 1893. — Specimens of Greek 
Tragedy, translated by Goldwin Smith, D. C. L. Vol. I. Aéschylus 
and Sophocles ; Vol. If. Euripides. New York and London: Macmillan 
and Co. 1893.—Classic Myths in English Literature, edited by C. M. 
Gayley. Classics for Children, by R. E. Francillon. Authorized American 
Edition. Boston: Ginn and Co. 1893. 
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ing of its three great masters, to that ripe age whose next mo- 
ment was a yet more fruitful death. Whether the searching ex- 
ploitation of the pristine elements of tragedy by Euripides be 
mourned as the seed-time of decay, or hailed as the supreme epoch 
of its power in other lands to other minds, matters little; the result 
of such a revelation of development is to put the emphasis once 
more upon the pregnant moment in Greek life, marked by the 
contentions of comedy against the engrossing power of Euripidean 
tragedy, from whence proceeded the manifestation — like the mani- 
festation of Christ to the Gentiles — of the Greek genius to the land 
of Shakespeare. The poetry of Euripides, says Dr. Jebb, “was the 
subtle solvent by which comedy and tragedy alike were destined 
to perish,” —or to unite, as one might prefer to say, who would 
take the word from his scholarly lips as the key to open the secret 
of Hellenic influx upon Viking shores. 

This valuable book is made up of the lectures delivered at the 
Johns Hopkins University, in the autumn of 1892, under the es- 
tablishment of the Turnbull Memorial Lectureship of Poetry. 
It would not ill have become their worth if the English equivalent 
for Greek word or phrase or citation had been always as some- 
times it is given; for the time is coming, if not now is, when what 
is Greek to the mass of men shall become as English. 

Another like sign of the times in relation to Hellenism is the | 
multiplication of translations like Goldwin Smith’s ‘ Specimens of 
Greek Tragedy.’ Its effort is to keep closer to the original than 
Pope or Chapman or Potter could have been reverent enough 
to attempt in the days of Latin supremacy, or regardful enough 
of the unlettered to dream of, under the dominion of a gentry 
untroubled by such a vision of democratic book-fingering as 
Birrell’s conservatism humorously celebrates in the exclamation, 
“What in the name of the Bodleian has the public to do with 
literature?” If Democracy keeps on its way, despite all social 
reactions, it will not be content with specimens any more than 
with adaptations. It will seek to see Greek life “steadily, and see 
it whole;” yet, unquestionably, lucid glimpses of the Immortal 
Three of Attica may be caught from these two volumes and ina 
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more conveniently condensed, cheap, and admirable form, too, than 
publishers have yet given the public. 
P. 


‘Classic Myths in English Literature,’ edited by C. M. Gayley, 
is the best manual of mythology we have yet seen, not only on 
account of the quality and orderly arrangement of its contents, but 
because a chief feature of the book is to indicate almost inexhaust- 
ible lines of research into the uses made by English poets of the 
materials to be found in the great storehouses of Greek and Norse 
mythology. In the first two chapters, on the ‘ Origin and Elements 
of Myth,’ and the ‘ Distribution of Myths,’ the Editor has presented 
in a clear and concise manner the most recent results of the studies 
of scholars in the difficult domain of comparative mythology. The 
third chapter, on the ‘ Preservation of Myths,’ is also most valuable 
for the information given,as to the written sources from which the 
culture myths are derived. Then follows the mythical stories of 
the gods of Greece and Rome and of the Teutonic and Scandina- 
vian gods. This portion of the book is based upon Bulfinch’s 
‘ Age of Fable,’ though much improved by re-writing and supple- 
mental material, and is illustrated by selections from English poe- 
try, embodying in subject-matter the myth under consideration. 

The Commentary at the end of the book furnishes further 
interesting and valuable information as to interpretations of the 
myths, of textual difficulties, references to additional poems, and 
mention of masterpieces of sculpture and art illustrating the myths. 
In glancing over this commentary, we notice under the heading 
of Translation from the Indian, the omission of Wilson’s transla- 
tion of Hindu dramas, ‘The Hindu Theatre, and Sir William 
Jones’s translation of ‘Sakuntala ;’ and under Translation from the 
Greek, no mention is made of Verrall’s translations of A=schylus 
and Euripides. We might also mention here that among his 
authorities the author does not give Frazer’s ‘Golden Bough,’ 
one of the most valuable of recent studies in comparative mythol- 
ogy. These, and the fact that he has chosen to use the Latin 
names of the gods whenever possible, are the only flaws we have 
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observed. As to the last, it would seem to us better to use the 
Greek names, with the Latin equivalent in parenthesis. This 
would combine the object of the Editor, which is to use the form 
most frequently found in English literature, with that of a little 
sounder scholarship. We do not mention these small omissions 
in any unkind spirit of criticism, for our appreciation of the book 
is too sincere. Jt is a good school manual, because without plung- 
ing the student into the complexities of comparative mythology, 
the knowledge he will gain will be of solid value, should he elect 
to journey through that fascinating labyrinth; and it is more than 
a good school manual, because it will never outgrow its value, even 
to the most advanced student, as a book of reference. 

‘Classics for Children’ is a pleasantly told account of the 
doings of the heroes of mythology, founded entirely upon Latin 
sources. The reasons given by the author in the preface for pre- 
ferring the Latin to the Greek are that “ it is as useful, and as 
needful to be known as the others on general grounds. It is more 
useful, and more needful, than the others as a portion of literature 
and as an intellectual influence. It is preferable as a means of ex- 
citing an interest in the subject.” All of these may be true, though 
we should prefer to lead the child at once to the Greek fountain- 
head, not only to prevent that feeling of having been defrauded 
which we believe comes to all children when they discover that 
Jupiter and Venus and Minerva were, in the brightness of their 
mythic youth, called by the far lovelier names of Zeus and Aphro- 
dite and Athene, but because the Greek forms of the myths are 
quite as useful and needful as a portion of literature and quite 
as important as an intellectual influence. But those, and there 
are many of them, who like their children to approach knowledge 
by the same paths as they themselves did, will welcome a book of 


mythology which is “ strictly of the old-fashioned kind.” 
C. 
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A SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 
LOWELL’S ‘VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL.’ 


How shall we enjoy most fully Lowell’s ‘ Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal’? We believe it may be by understanding its meaning and 
art. To do that we must dwell upon it with an “attentive spirit.” 
So we suggest that all who join us in our “School,” whether 
private readers and students, or teachers with their classes, read 
the poem carefully with the idea of summarizing its subject-matter 
and of heeding the poet’s own classification of it. Let us ask, 
then, — 

I. What are the divisions of the poem, and of what does each 
division tell ? 

The poem is divided in two parts, each of which is introduced 
by a prelude. The prelude of the first part opens the poem with 
a picture of an organist improvising a theme almost without plan 
or consciousness, but with growing perception and purpose. 

The stanzas that follow treat (2) of man and Nature; (3) of 
the cost to man of all earthly objects, while the beauty of Nature 
in June is free to him; (4, 5, 6), of the happy, inevitable influence 
of Nature, in its youth, on all animate being, whether of germ, 
plant, creature, or human life, on the inner human life in general, — 
on its griefs and aspirations, — and on the vow of the hero of the 
poem in particular. 

In the first part (stanza 1), Sir Launfal, calling for spurs and 
armor in order to set forth on his quest, declares that no bed shall 
be spread for him till he begins to keep his vow, and that he will 
lie on the rushes of the floor seeking in sleep a guiding vision. 
(2) The sounds and sights of summer outside the castle are de- 
scribed, and the way it besieges its chilly walls in vain. (3) Sir 
Launfal sallies from the castle on his quest. (4) The sunshine 
has sway everywhere save in the castle, and rules in Sir Launfal’s 
heart. (5) At the portal the sight of a leper shocks him, and, 
irritated with his inappropriate foulness, the knight throws him 
alms. (6) This the leper resents, telling him that not gold, nor 
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the sense of duty, is alms, but only that unscrutinizing love which 
feels itself a part of what it helps. 

In the prelude to the second part (stanza 1) is given a picture 
of winter, and especially of the work of the little brook in building 
his house of ice, in which he sculptured every summer delight. 
Stanza 2 turns from the outside view of winter to the inside. 
Christmas is being celebrated ; Christmas greens decorate the hall, 
and the Yule-log is burning on the hearth. Stanza 3 shows that 
it is indeed winter with Sir Launfal, whose hair has grown gray, 
and who now wanders shelterless in the cold night, (4) and whom 
the seneschal turns away from the porch, and leaves to sit in the 
gateway all night long and watch the light of the cheery hall-fire 
shine out into the cold. 

In the second part (1), the bleakness of winter is still more 
emphasized. (2) Sir Launfal, turned from the door of his own 
castle, where another heir is in possession, does not bemoan the 
loss of his earldom, for suffering has made him wiser. (3) He 
muses over the scenes he has been through in the Holy Land, 
when all at once (4) he sees the leper, who again begs an alms. 
(5) Sir Launfal responds in a spirit entirely different from that of 
his former encounter with the leper. (6) The leper recognizes the 
knight who gives him of his crust, and breaks the ice of the 
stream to give him drink, yet the unselfish spirit in which it is 
done makes wheaten bread and wine of the crust and water. 
(7) The leper is transfigured into Christ himself. (8) He shows 
Sir Launfal how his life, spent in the search of the Grail, has been 
useless, but that in sharing what little he had with the leper, he 
has indeed found the Grail. (9) Sir Launfal awakes from his 
vision convinced that the Grail is to be found in his own castle. 
He hangs up his armor and (10) throws open his castle to the 
poor of the neighborhood. The summer’s long siege of the castle 
is over. She enters with the first poor outcast, and takes the 
fortress by surprise. 

Having summed up the story, let us ask, — 

II. What are the literary factors of the poem ? 

1. THE Hero. — Does Sir Launfal appear anywhere else in 
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literature? He is the subject of a poem written by Thomas 
Chestre (who lived in the reign of Henry VI.), entitled ‘Sir 
Launfal: One of Arthur’s Knights.’ He was also celebrated, as 
Warton says, with other champions, in a set of French metrical 
tales written by some Amorican bard, under the name of Lanval. 
Lowell’s story of Sir Launfal is, however, entirely original, as he 
himself says in his note on the poem. The only quality which 
Thomas Chestre’s Sir Launfal possesses in common with Lowell’s 
is generosity. He is described as a knight who 
“ gaf gyftys largelyche, 
Gold and sylver ; and clodes ryche, 
To squyer and to Knyght,” 
and on account of his bounty he was made King Arthur’s steward. 
He afterward becomes poor, and is supplied by a -lady-love of 
magic powers with gold and riches. (For a reprint of the original 
manuscript of Chestre’s ‘ Launfal,’ see Ritson’s ‘Ancient English 
Metrical Romances.’) 

2. THE GRAIL.— What is the legend of the Holy Grail and 
how did it originate? The main outline of the legend of the Grail 
is as follows: When Christ was transfixed by the spear, there 
flowed from his side blood and water. Joseph of Arimathza col- 
lected the blood in the vessel from which the Saviour had eaten 
the last supper. He was thrown into prison by the Jews, where 
he remained for forty-two years, and while there he was nourished 
by the sacred vessel in his possession. He was released from 
prison by Titus, whom he baptized, after which he started for 
England with the Grail. The Grail could only be seen by those 
who had been baptized, and if they were tainted by sin it could 
only be partially seen. To its worshippers the Grail supplied not 
only spiritual blessings, but material blessings of food and drinks 
most to their taste, perpetual youth and immunity from death 
upon the day it was seen, and from wounds for eight days after. 
After some hundreds of years, however, the guardians of the Grail 
fell into sin, their king was given over by the Grail to be wounded 
by a lance, and it was announced that he should never be healed 
of his wound until a knight, young and pure, should see the Grail 

7 
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and learn the signification of its mysteries. Thus it came about 
that the search for the Grail became a favorite quest with the 
Knights of Arthur’s Round Table; but Galahad alone was pure 
enough to achieve it, and when it was revealed to him in its full 
glory “therwith hee kneeled downe before the table, and made his 
praiers ; and then sodainly his soule departed unto Jesu Christ, 
and a great multitude of angels beare his soule up to heaven, that 
his two fellowes might behold it.” (The adventures of the Knights 
who went on the quest may be read in Mallory’s ‘Mort Darthur,’ 
or ‘The History of King Arthur,’ of which there are numerous 
editions, — The Globe Edition, Macmillan & Co.; Dr. Sommers’s 
Critical Edition; David Nutt, London; Thomas Wright’s Edition, 
Reeves & Turner, London.) Tennyson’s idyl ‘The Quest of the 
Holy Grail,’ his poem ‘ Galahad,’ and Wagner’s ‘ Parsifal,’ may be 
compared for their various spiritual interpretations of the legend. 

Although authorities are not entirely agreed as to who was the 
first to cast in a literary form the legend of the Grail, the mass of 
evidence at present available seems to point, in the opinion of such 
eminent scholars as Walter W. Skeat and Henry Morley, to Walter 
Map (or Mapes), Archbishop of Oxford, who lived about 1170. 
He combined the legend of the Grail with the Celtic Arthurian 
romances, thus adding a Christian element to them and creating, 
it is probable, the real original from which Chrestien de Troyes, 
Guyot le Provencal, Robert de Boron, and others borrowed. (For 
full discussions on this point, the student is referred to Henry 
Morley’s ‘ English Writers,’ Vol. II.; Preface to Skeat’s edition of 
‘ Joseph of Arimathie’ in Publications of the ‘ Early English Text 
Society ;’ Dr. Sommers’s edition of the ‘Mort Darthur;’ and 
‘La Queste del Saint Graal,’ edited by Dr. F. J. Furnivall for the 
Roxburghe Club.) 

Baring-Gould has pointed out resemblances in the legend to 
the old Welsh and therefore pagan legend of ‘ Pheredur,’ in which a 
mysterious vessel filled with blood, with a head floating about in it, 
and a lance dripping with blood figures. This same vessel is men- 
tioned by the Welsh bard Taliesin as inspiring poetic genius, giv- 
ing wisdom, a knowledge of futurity, of the mysteries of the world, 
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and the whole treasure of human sciences. (See Baring-Gould’s 
‘Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,’ Second Series.) 

The word “ grail” is derived by the best authorities from the low 
Latin gradale, meaning a bowl; but later it was supposed to mean 
the cup or chalice from which, as Tennyson says, “ our Lord drank 
at the last sad supper with his own.” 

3. THe Vision. — The inventive genius of the poet is entirely 
responsible for the story of the vision. 

Let us now inquire as to the imagery and design of the poem. 

IIIf. What have the descriptions of Summer and Winter to do 
with its plan? The nature imagery of Summer and Winter is not 
merely ornamental ; it is an essential part of the poem. In the pre- 
lude and the first part the picture of Summer is a symbol of the 
youth and vigor of Sir Launfal. In the second prelude and second 
part the picture of Winter prefigures the old age and poverty of the 
humbled knight. The contrast of youth and old age is also an 
integral part of the plan, whose keynote is struck in the second 


stanza of the first prelude, which refers to the idea given in Words- 
worth’s ‘ Ode on the Intimations of Immortality,’ that childhood is 
nearer to Heaven than manhood. 


“ Heaven lies about us in our infancy, 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy,” etc. (See stanza 5 of the ‘ Ode.’) 


Lowell, on the contrary, says that 


“ Not only around our infancy 
Doth heaven with all its splendors lie,” etc. 
The last lines — 


“ And to our age’s drowsy blood 
Still shouts the inspiring sea” — 


allude to the immortal sea of Wordsworth (see ‘Ode,’ 9), on 
whose shore the children sport “and hear the mighty waters roll- 
ing evermore.” 

The next stanza suggests stanza 6 of the ‘Ode,’ “ Earth fills 
her lap with pleasures of her own,” etc., which Lowell somewhat 
quizzically supplements by remarking that “Earth gets its price 
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for what Earth gives us,” etc. Wordsworth celebrates the fresh- 
ness of youth and the bounty of the earth. Lowell celebrates the 
wisdom of maturity and the generosity of the human heart. The 
idea of the whole poem is based on Wordsworth as a point of de- 
parture. The splendor of June, the adventurous impulses of man- 
hood, depicted in the first part, do not lead to the true almsgiving 
that the Grail typifies; but the hidden activities of Winter and 
the bitter lessons of experience, depicted in the second part, teach 
the charity which is good for the leper, the giver, and God 
himself. 

The divisions of the poem correspond and fit in with each 
other perfectly ; and each prelude suits the idea of each part. In 
the first prelude the first stanza, describing the musing of an or- 
ganist who seeks to build “a bridge from Dreamland for his lay,” 
has direct relation to the first stanza of the first part, where Sir 
Launfal gives himself up to sleep in the desire for a vision pro- 
phetic of his quest. The first prelude, expressing the costly drea- 
riness of earthly things in contrast with the generosity of Nature 
in June, corresponds with the churlish castle in the first part, 
which defies the invading warmth of Summer. The high tide of 
the year described in the following stanzas of the prelude, with its 
influence on Sir Launfal’s memory of his vow, corresponds with 
the high tide of youth and hope which Sir Launfal feels in his 
dream in the second part, when he rides out and meets the leper. 
The drowsy effects of stanza 2, addressed in the main to the sense 
of sound, and the sudden sinking into quiet at the close suggests 
the confused sense of the outside world one has in falling asleep, 
and contributes to the idea of Sir Launfal’s slumberous conscious- 
ness and final deep dream. 

In the second prelude the description of Winter, and its un- 
suspected efforts to model an icy beauty like that of June, cor- 
responds to the unpretentious attainment of the Grail by Sir 
Launfal in his old age and poverty. The whole picture in the 
second prelude and second part of the hoary year, and the chas- 
tened mind of the knight, balances the picture in the first prelude 
and first part of the season’s high tide and of youthful confidence. 
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The reference to Christmas in the second prelude corresponds 
with the transfiguration of the leper in the second part. 

We may now ask for that which is the culmination of the art 
and plan of the poem. 

IV. What is its moral? It is that the true alms is 


“ Not that which we give but what we share, — 
For the gift without the giver is bare ;” — 


and that the true quest of the Grail is open not only to knights of 
Arthur’s Table Round, but to all who live in the round world. 

Thus Lowell, as he says in his note, ‘enlarged the circle of 
competition in search of the miraculous cup in such a manner as 
to include, not only other persons than the heroes of the Round 
Table, but also a period of time subsequent to the date of King 
Arthur's reign.” 

Query For Discussion. —Is Lowell’s analogy between his 
winter imagery and Sir Launfal’s old age and inward beauty too 
elaborate and far-fetched to be artistically good ? 

(Further special studies may be added on language, figures, 
allusions, and metre; the purpose here is simply to give what is 
most needed in literary study, suggestions upon subject-matter, 


art, and meaning.) 
PF. &. €. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


SHAKESPEARE did not only infuse his plays with the blood 
of actual human life, he rooted them, as humanity itself is rooted, 
in the life and thought of the olden time, by using plots which are 
in themselves rich with world-lore and wise with world-travel. 
Did he, perchance, depart from his habit of borrowing plots to bet- 
ter them in the play whose source has yet eluded detection? The 
chances are against it; and an old Egyptian story recorded about 
1900 B.C., in a papyrus now belonging to the Imperial Library of 
St. Petersburg, bears just enough resemblance to the incidents of 
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‘The Tempest’ to lead Mr. L. Frankel — whose learned eyes have 
found it out and included it in his ‘Zum Proteus Marchen und 
anderen wandernden Stoffen’ — to suppose it to be a vestige of 
the tale from which ‘The Tempest’ was modelled. The Egyp 
tian version runs thus, according to Germania, as reported in the 
October American Fournal of Philology : — 

“ A large ship from Egypt is wrecked in a storm. The master 
clings to some spars, and drifts about on the ocean for several days, 
when he is thrown upon the shore of an island, where the ruler, a 
wizard, in the shape of an enormous serpent, receives him kindly. 
The Egyptian spends some happy months on this enchanted island, 
and when he leaves, laden with rich presents, he is told that the 
island will disappear again after his departure. He reaches the 
banks of the Nile in safety.” 


Some one of the great philosophers has said that when a loud 
hue and cry is kept up continually about the demoralized state of 
any special phase of human affairs, it is a sure sign that that 
phase at least is in an unusual way of improvement. If this is 
true, we may hail with especial delight Prof. Woodrow Wil- 
son’s mournfulness over the present “ parlous state” of literature, 
fallen under the claws of the awful dragon of modern times, 
Science. Under the caption “ Mere Literature,” he sets forth in 
the December AZ/antic, in one felicitous sentence after another, 
the strange and “ occult charm” of “mere literature,” the impos- 
sibility of subjecting it to any analysis, and the danger which 
menaces, through the scientific spirit of the age, that these 
immemorial truths will be forgotten. To us, the claws of this 
dragon, Science, are as velvet; we no more fear its pawings at 
literature than those of our pet kitten at a rubber ball. The 
scientific study of literature fer se (not of language, though 
combined with it) has as little power to obscure the “ occult 
charm” of literature as the study of astronomy has to dim the 
brightness of the stars, or the study of botany to dispel the per- 
fume of arose. The scientific study of any subject can only add 
fresh elements of interest to it. A simple form of beauty becomes 
complex ; to the mystery of its “occult charm” is added the mys- 
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tery of its occult development, for Science unveils no mysteries, 
she only deepens them, or like her elder brother Religion exclaims, 
“Behold! I show you a mystery.” Through her agency, the men- 
tal horizon is enlarged, the perception of beauty intensified. Not 
to welcome her friendly advances to literature is as foolish, it 
seems to us, as it would have been for the /iterati of a past age 
to have bewailed the invention of writing, because it was sub- 
jecting literature to a mere mechanical contrivance for its preser- 
vation, which could only result in dispelling its greatest charm, — 
that which it gained from oral transmission, through the indi- 
vidual flavor added by each transmitter. 

STUDENTS of literature will find George Lyman Kit- 
tredge’s paper on ‘Chaucer’s Pardoner,’ in the same number, of 
much interest, and Hamlin Garland’s Western Landscapes are 
exquisite bits of poetic prose. 


M. Cuar_es LE Tourneau declares in an article on the 
‘Origin of Literary Forms,’ translated from the French for the 


Popular Science Monthly, that there is one infallible sign of the 
decadence of literatures in general. He says :— 


“When we follow the evolution of literatures from their in- 
fancy to their old age, we are struck at seeing how, during their 
period of growth and vigor they make little account of an zsthetic 
element, which is highly esteemed, on the contrary, in periods of 
decline; I mean what is called the feeling of the beautiful in 
Nature. In the choral poetries this element is wholly wanting; 
they are preoccupied solely with mythical conceptions of subjects 
of social interest. In general, during the virile age of literatures, 
descriptions of landscapes hold only a very accessory place; on 
the other hand, descriptive literature develops beyond measure 
during the period of decadence, as has been observed in China 
and India, where the excess and often the insipidity of the word- 
paintings overwhelm the chief subject of the poems. This be- 
lated taste for description seems, therefore, to be a characteristic 
symptom. It indicates that literary vigor is exhausted ; that the 
writer has few ideas, or is restrained from expressing them; or 
that political liberty is dead, social sympathy is extinct, and in- 
telligence is reduced.” 


There are good grounds, M. Le Tourneau thinks, for suppos- 
ing that women may have especially participated in the creation 
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of the first love lyrics. This is still the case in some Slavic 
countries and in Kabylia; and it is possible that in Greece 
Sappho only gave a brilliant personification to a more especially 
feminine literature of which few specimens have come down to 


us. 





LONDON LITERARIA. 


THE present generation of readers appear to have almost forgot- 
ten the work of one whose life bordered on tragedy, the while his 
voice was mostly uplifted as a humorist and jester. And yet the 
author of ‘ The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies’ was a true poet; 
the divine afflatus burned within him; while the deep humanity of 
his nature enshrined itself in ‘The Song of the Shirt’ and ‘The 
Bridge of Sighs.’ Often weary and heavy-laden, he nevertheless 
had to quicken the pace of the jest or pun —for had not the daily 
bread to be earned thereby? The jester or punster makes but a 
sorry figure in the world of literature; yet has the humorist a 
rightful niche in no obscure corner of the literary edifice. And 
Hood takes his place in the front rank of the humorists ; he was 
born, so to speak, with the smile on cheek and merry quip on 
tongue, — yet akin to this were the tears, and he had a tenderness 
and pathos as deep as it was profound. There is much in his 
work that will endure, for it was founded upon Truth, and touched 
with an infinite pity for wrong and suffering. The “ people” have 
long waited a really cheap edition of Hood’s work. At length it 
has come, and we have before us, published at the modest sum of 
sixpence, a complete edition of the writings of Thomas Hood, Let 
us hope it will prove the means of calling renewed attention to the 
writings of one who has almost become a forgotten genius. 

The next issue of the Kelmscott Press is to be Mr. William 
Morris’s lecture on ‘Gothic Architecture,’ which was delivered to 
the Arts and Crafts Society some four years ago; it will be issued 
in paper boards, 16mo, at the price of half-a-crown. Following 
this will come the edition of Keats; and among the early issues is 
promised the ‘French Tales of the Thirteenth Century.’ 

Mr. Robert H. Sherard is preparing a biographical and critical 
study of M. Emile Zola, which Messrs. Chatto and Windus are to 
publish. Some interesting reminiscences of his family, his school- 
days in Aix, and his early life in Paris will be given; while details 
of the Rougon-Macquart series of novels will beappended. By the 
bye, a translation of ‘ L’Argent’ is in hand by Mr. E. A. Vizetelly, 
and will shortly be completed. William G. Kingsland. 


Lonpon, November, 1893. 
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CLEMATIS AND IVY: 
A RECORD OF EARLY FRIENDSHIP. 


BEING EXTRACTS FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


WaT is interesting to note that George Eliot was, as a girl, 
mi evidently much influenced by that now almost forgot- 
ten poetess, Felicia Hemans. That many of her poems 

" were well qualified to touch so impressionable a na- 
ture as that of Mary Ann Evans, we can easily understand, — for 
however “long drawn-out” some of her “notes of sweetness” 
were, there was virgin gold in them, though the veins were some- 
what thin; for she, too, was of the race royal, and a poet to the 
manner born. In one of her early letters, George Eliot remarks 
that she is “reading eclectically” Mrs. Hemans’s poems, and 
ventures to recommend ‘The Forest Sanctuary, which she des- 
ignates by her “pet adjective,” — “exquisite!” ‘The Forest 
Sanctuary’ has long been forgotten by the modern poetic reader, 
whose soul delights in stronger things than are to be found here; 


yet for the sake of the author of ‘Silas Marner’ one might well 
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take it down from its place on the disused shelves, and see whether 
there is not something in it beyond the common, which stamps it 
with that incommunicable and mystic thrill we call genius. If 
not to the modern palate altogether “exquisite,” it has at least a 
certain tropical beauty all its own; and it was thought much of 
by the generation that preceded Tennyson and Browning. In 
this connection, the following letter, with its quotation from Mrs. 
Hemans, will be of interest; and also as confirming George Eliot’s 
delight in astronomy, —for it was about this time that she was, as 
she herself expresses it, “ revelling” in Nichol’s ‘Architecture of 
the Heavens and Phenomena of the Solar System’: — 


FOLESHILL ROAD, COVENTRY, 1841. 


My DEAR Ivy, —. . . And now, child of life’s sunny clime that 
you are, ... shall I begin after Dr. Young’s fashion “ Thou 
happy wretch, by kindness thou art blest” &c., &c., and as many 
others have done clothe envy in a garb of philosophy? No, my 
Patty, I delight in your happiness, and am more than all rejoiced 
to believe that you can make our sweet Mrs. Hemans’ language 


your own. 
“ Blessed God of love! 
I thank Thee for these gifts the precious links 
Whereby my spirit unto Thee is drawn. 
I thank thee that the loveliness of earth 
Higher than earth can raise me. ” 


I too have many such blessings to acknowledge: Leisure and 
self-direction to an extent that involves fearful responsibility, and 
health in general such as enables me actively to employ these 
advantages. May I be daily progressing in the wisdom that 
discerns the right and the expedient, and in the dispositions 
that render them the will’s election. Here are the main objects 
of life, and that they are attainable should furnish a fund of ador- 
ing gratitude to Him who is the Donor of the dignifying faculties 
that discover and appropriate Truth, and of that spiritual influence 
that turneth the affections as rivers of water are turned. Thank 
you, dear Ivy, for inquiring about me: That touching monosylla- 
ble— which by the bye a process of logic like the Eton youth’s 
might demonstrate a Polly’s-syllable. . . . In these school days of 
ours even our holidays must only be times of preparation for 
return to duty — enjoyment beyond that obtained in active ser- 
vice must be reserved for the period of our establishment at ome. 
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But am I not implying a false estimate of that home? I firmly 
believe that activity in obedience, even attended with a degree of 
arduousness in the exercise of virtue will be among the circum- 
stantials of future bliss. Rest there will be— but it will be rest 
from the assaults and tyrannizing efforts of inherent sin, not the 
rest of indolence; and the idea is a powerful incentive to the 
forming rigorously holy habits of feeling and action. Do you 
know Nichol’s works on astronomy? if not you would find them a 
rich treat. I have just read Dr. P. Smith’s work on the connexion 
between Scripture and Geology; there is very much that is valu- 
able in it, and the main subject of the work, the interpretation of 
the Mosaic records, is fully satisfactory to me: but the author is 
much too encyclopzdic in his matter; he touches on too great a 
variety of topics. . . . Ever your affectionate CLEMATIS. 


What makes these letters so eminently valuable is their natural- 
ness; it is the woman, Mary Ann Evans, who is speaking,— not the 
mental prototype, George Eliot. In most of the letters of this date 
quoted in the ‘ Life,’ there seems to be an effort made to give 
prominence to the more intellectual part of her nature; as if the 
writer felt impelled to put on one side whatever of feeling or emo- 
tion might be aroused within her. But although these letters are 
perfectly natural, and indeed homely, there is a vein of quiet 
thought running through them; and if there is no revelation of the 
genius which burst upon the literary world some years later, they 
give at least indications of a woman of no ordinary mind. There 
is an inquiring eye, an equilibrium of moral balance, and a strange, 
unobtrusive self-assertiveness, not always to be found in even an 
assured genius at the age of one-and-twenty. Here is an extract 
from a letter written to Ivy in December, 1841 :— 

The labour of acquiring knowledge is I grant its own reward, 
but should you not like a little more intuition, or rather intuitive 
power, just to enable one to take a sort of seven-leagued-boot-stride 
that would make up for girlish miseducation and girlish idleness ? 
This is the fool’s [word missing] of wishing, which must give place 
to a determination in the view of all past truant-playing, to enjoy 
and improve to the utmost the treasures of earth, air, and sky 
through the rest of ourjourney. This is true gratitude and its last 
expression. This beautiful world is given to us children of men as 
a trial-field indeed, a gymnasium wherein temperance and self- 
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government are both means and ends, but withal as an Eden to 
dress and to keep with songs of adoration to the Giver. Each 
little plant, the very lichens that clothe the dead boughs, are lovely 
and useful, and a link that would be missed in the chain of being. 
And so we, dear Martha, have our place of usefulness and fitness, 
and cannot fail if we are true to the indications of His will who has 
originated and sustains our existence to be harmonizing notes in 
the great chorus of praise ever ascending from every part of the 
universe. I have written a very hasty, worthless letter, but you 
will not be hyper-critical, and you will believe that I am as ever 
Your true and affectionate 
Mary ANN. 


Now and again, in the course of this correspondence, there come 
glimpses of self-revelation truly delightful ; the more so, as the 
writer is apparently unconscious of the little idiosyncrasies she is 
divulging. It was evidently a matter of surprise to her that her 
friends were so truly attached to her, and sought her advice and 
sympathy on all occasions. She could see nothing in herself to 
account for this; and her admissions on this point are perfectly 
ingenuous and natural. Here, for instance, is a pleasant piece of 
self-portraiture : — 

“T am not one to forget that two of my friends pleased them- 
selves in talking of me together, and I venture to say that if I had 
a person near me that knew and loved them as well as I, their ears 
(if our childish superstition be not defunct as all pretty supersti- 
tions are fast becoming) would be ever and anon crimson. I will 
not pretend to sit in so exalted a region of philosophy, or Christian 
unearthliness as to wish that you should value me according to my 
bare worth ; it would deprive you as well as me of pleasure to tear 
off me the interesting masquerade dress that your imagination 
bedecks my commonplace self in; and I do not know that we 
should be the wiser or better if I were to denude myself of the 
pearls and brilliants and purple you have given me.” 


Amid all her multifarious reading and thinking, George Eliot 
kept herself in touch with that outer world of Nature she loved so 
well, —a world that forever remains the study as the inspiration of 
the true artist. She was often much depressed by her surround- 
ings at Griff, but that she had her compensations the following 
letter attests : — 
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FOLESHILL ROAD, COVENTRY, May 21, 1841. 


My DEAR Ivy, — If it were permissible to express a regret amid 
so many unmerited mercies, I should mention my lack of a free range 
for walking, which I so enjoyed at Griff, with the deprivation of 
that prolixity of shade of which I am a not less ardent lover than 
Cowper himself. I find, too, what I did not fully anticipate, a con- 
siderable disturbance of the usual flow of thought and feeling on 
being severed from the objects so long accustomed to call it forth. 
There is the same cope, imperial in its beauty, above me; the 
clouds are not less majestic or fleecy; the verdure of this month is 
even deeper and more luxuriant than any I have ever before seen: 
but I have never yet enjoyed that communion with them, viewed 
from my present position, that long familiarity rendered spontane- 
ous in my early home. . .. You have instrumentally furnished 
me with the best soother, under a rather severe attack of influenza, 
in the ‘Physical Theory of Another Life,’ which I had lent to a friend 
without reading it myself until about a month ago, when I nestled 
in my father’s arm-chair, and forgot head-ache, cough, and all 
etceteras in the rapture this precious book caused me — as intense 
as that of any school girl over her first novel. My chief trouble 
here ought to be my uselessness, for I seem to have nothing to do 
but seek gratification, — but to the willing spirit there is in every 
situation “ room to deny ourselves; a road to bring us daily nearer 
God.” . . . It is the prerogative of friendship to dignify the gift 
even of a few hairs, and I question whether, from a bald friend, we 
should not cherish the paring of a nail as a relic — hence I draw 
an inference favorable to the prospects of my worthless letter, 
which I venture to hope you will receive with pleasure, as a proof 
of the remembrance and affection of your true 

CLEMATIS. 


Notwithstanding its “soothing” effect on the impressionable 
“Clematis,” it is to be feared that the ‘ Physical Theory of Another 
Life’ is forgotten by the present generation ; the story of ‘Adam 
Bede,’ however, still keeps its perennial freshness, and is not likely 
to be forgotten by this or any succeeding generation of readers. 


William G. Kingsland. 
(To be concluded.) 
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SONG TO ALYSOUN. 


AN EARLY ENGLISH LYRIC DATING FROM ABOUT 1300 A.D. 


BETWEEN the March and sweet Aprille, 
When sprays begin to spring, 
The little birdling hath her will, 
In her own tongue may sing. 
’T is then I live in love-longing 
For her, the comeliest, dearest thing 
That me may gladness bring: 
I’m fast jn her prisoun. 
A happy fate have I been lent, 
I ween from heaven to me ’tis sent, — 
From women all my love ts bent 
To light on Alysoun ! 


In hue her hair is fair as flax, 
Her brows are brown, her eyen black ; 
What laughing looks she casts on me! 
How shapely-small her tiny waist ! 
If she will only grant to me 
Her loving mate on earth to be, 
Long life I shall not pray, — with joy 
Near dead, I'’ll fall adoun. 
A happy fate have I been lent, 
I ween from heaven to me ’tts sent, — 
From women all my love is bent 
To light on Alysoun ! 


By night the while I toss and wake, 
My cheeks are waxen pale and wan. 

Lady, ’t is all for thy dear sake 
Longing has led me on! 

In all the world there is not one 

Who every charm might dwell upon : 
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Her neck is whiter than the swan, 
The fairest maid in toun! 
A happy fate have I been lent, 
IT ween from heaven to me’tis sent, — 
From women all my love ts bent 
To light on Alysoun ! 


With wooing I am desolate, 
Weary as water in a weir ! 
Lest any rob me of my mate 
I grieve with sigh and tear. 
But better to suffer erewhiles sore 
Than mourn forevermore ! 
Fairest on earth, my song I pour, 
Ah, hearken to my roun: 
A happy fate have I been lent, 
I ween from heaven to me’tis sent, — 
From women all my love ts bent 
To light on Alysoun ! 
Modernized by Anna Robertson Brown. — 





WALT WHITMAN AND HIS ART. 





WAS interested in Horace Traubel’s discussion of 
Whitman’s relation to art in the October number of 
PoET-LORE. It is a fruitful theme, and the final word 
about it will probably not soon be spoken. 

I suppose the words “art” and “ artistic” may be used in a large 
and liberal sense as legitimately as we use the words “ religion” and 
“religious” in a large and liberal sense. The relativity of these 
things is not enough kept inview. There is much in current criti- 
cism that seems to look upon art as something fixed and definite ; 
its “ boundary lines” are jealously guarded. We externize it and 
make a fetich of it, something to be worshipped for its own sake. 
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We do not clearly enough see that art is what the soul of man 
makes it, and that each race, each generation, may have an art of 
its own, differing from all others. How different the Japanese art 
from ours, and yet how admirable! 

Whitman’s abandonment of the old forms and of the gloss and 
premeditated language of poetry seems to me only equivalent to 
the abandonment of vestments, sacraments, and rituals in religion, 
and relying solely upon the spontaneous motions of the spirit. 
He may be accused of “artistic atheism,” as Mr. Traubel says he 
has been, if there are fixed and absolute principles of art which 
have been or may be formulated, and which he has violated and 
denied. But probably the principles of art no more rest upon a 
scientific basis than do the principles of beauty or the dogmas of 
religion, or any other phase of man’s emotional and spiritual nature. 
These principles are relative and not absolute, and are as fluctuating 
as the forms of the clouds, ever and yet never the same, always 
anew created by the spirit. I think we must accept the dictum of 
Henry James, that art is the artist, just as criticism is the critic, or 
just as religion is the man and not his creed; that is, the princi- 
ples of art are inductions from the work of the artist, and never 
their guide and inspiration. They are like the laws of Nature so 
called, which only define the mode of working of the creative 
energy. 

Science is a method, and art is a method, but there is this dif- 
ference, — the method of science is always the same, but the method 
of art changes with every new mind. To be unscientific within 
the province of science is to be false, and to be inartistic in litera- 
ture is to be ineffective. When Whitman is ineffective he is 
inartistic, but he is not to be accused of artistic atheism because he 
has not catered to the popular taste in art. His artistic conscience 
is quickly revealed to any searching inquiry. It lies back of all 
and gives the start to all. It is seen in his purpose to convey his 
message by suggestion and indirection, or as an informing vitaliz- 
ing breath and spirit. His thought and meaning are enveloped in 
his crowded, concrete, and often turbulent pages, as science is 
enveloped in nature. He has a profound ethic, a profound meta- 
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physic, but they are not formulated, they are vital in his pages as 
hearing or eyesight. 

Whitman has let himself go, and trusted himself to the informal 
and spontaneous to a degree unprecedented. His course required 
self-reliance of the highest order ; it required an innate cohesion 
and homogeneity, a firmness and consistency of individual outline, 
that few men have. It would seem to be much easier to face the 
poet’s problem in the old, well-worn forms —forms that are so win- 
some and authoritative in themselves —than to stand upon a basis 
as individual and intrinsic as Whitman chose to stand upon. His 
course goes to the quick at once. How much of a man are you? 
How vital and fundamental is your poetic gift? Can it go alone? 
Can it face us in undress ? 

Never did the artist more cunningly conceal himself; never did 
he so completely lose himself in the man, identifying himself with 
the natural and spontaneous; never emerging and challenging 
attention on his own account, denying us when we too literally 
seek him, mocking us when we demand his credentials, and reveal- 
ing himself only when we have come to him upon his own terms. 
In ‘ Calamus’ Whitman has these lines : — 

“T hear it was charged against me that I sought to destroy institutions, 

But really I am neither for nor against institutions, 

(What indeed have I in common with them? or what with the destruction of them ?) 

Only I will establish in the Mannahatta and in every city of these States inland and 

seaboard, 

And in the fields and woods, and above every keel little or large that dents the water, 

Without edifices or rules or trustees or any argument, 

The institution of the dear love of comrades.” 
This is very much his attitude toward art. He is neither for 
nor against the art of the popular poets, but he has art of his own, 
well illustrated by the above lines, which is everywhere revealed in 
his own work. He interprets himself and Nature after his own 
fashion. The only question is, Is the art adequate? is the inter- 
pretation vivid and real? His ‘ Leaves of Grass’ are in the true 
sense lyrical, and not at all epic or dramatic. It is not a con- 
struction, but a revelation —a revelation of self—of a single, 
separate, but democratic type of man played upon by all the forces 
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of the universe and swayed by all the large formative impulses 
of America and the nineteenth century. 

The form the poet chose favored this self-revelation ; there is 
nothing, no outside conscious art, to stand between himself and his 
reader. ‘“ This is no book,” he says, “ Who touches this touches a 
man.” In one sense Whitman is without art, —the impression 
which he always seeks to make is that of reality itself. He aims 
to give us reality without the usual literary veils and illusions, — 
the least possible amount of the artificial, the extrinsic, the put-on 
between himself and his reader. He banishes from his work as far 
as possible what others are so intent upon, —all atmosphere of 
books and culture, 'all air of literary intention and decoration, — and 
puts his spirit frankly and immediately to his readers. What the 
average reader misses from his work the poet had no intention he 
should find there ; namely, the artistic sentiment, the effect of the 
constructed, the finished, the pleasure of form and conscious elabo- 
ration. The verse does not seem to have been shaped : it might have 
grown; it takes no apparent heed of externals, but flows on like a 
brook, irregular, rhythmical, and always fluid and real. Accry will 
always be raised against the producer in any field who discards the 
authority of the models and falls back upon simple Nature, or 
upon himself, as Millet did in painting, and Wagner in music, and 
Whitman in poetry. 

Whitman’s working ideas, the principles that inspired him, are 
all directly related to life and the problems of life; they are democ- 
racy, nature, freedom, love, personality, religion; while the ideas 
from which our poets in the main draw their inspiration are related 
to art,— they are literary ideas, such as lucidity, form, beauty, 
measure, and proportion. His egotism, or egocentric method, is 
the fundamental fact about his work. It colors all and determines 
all. The poems are the direct outgrowth of the personality of the 
poet ; they are born directly upon the ego, as it were, like the fruit 
of that tropical tree which grows immediately upon the trunk. He 
never leads us away from himself into pleasant paths with enticing 
flowers of fancy or forms of art. He carves or shapes nothing for 
its own sake; there is little in the work that can stand on indepen- 
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dent grounds as a rounded and finished production of art. He 
does not appear as a workman, planning and building mainly for 
artistic ends, but always as a personal, spiritual force brought to 
bear directly upon the reader’s mind. The poet of pure art takes a 
theme and treats it: he develops it and shapes it as much as the 
sculptor does the statue from the marble block ; the product is a 
thing in itself. Whitman does nothing of the kind, except in one 
or two minor poems; he utters and utters, sending out wave after 
wave of soul and mind energy, turning the light and love of a great 
nature now upon this, now upon that,— every word, every line 
referring directly back to the central source in the man himself. It 
is his personality alone that gives unity and coherence to his work, 
—a personality with which we are probably brought into fuller and 
more immediate communication than with any other in literature. 
He had no power or purpose to get out of himself and enter into 
other and diverse forms, — the protean power of the great dramatic 
poet, — like Shakespeare, but he drew everything into himself, and 
fused it and absorbed it in his own fluid and magnetic personality. 
Whitman’s poems are radical, like the leaves of grass from which 
they take their name. They sprout directly from his soil of char- 
acter: they are linear and primary ; there is nowhere the multiplex 
branching and unfolding of a theme, elaborating it and carrying it 
out at many removes from the primary conception and from the 
personality of the poet. His work is related to art by its inception 
and power of expression, not by construction and finish. Archi- 
tecture it is not; but living verdure, growth, warmth, moisture, 
health, air, sunshine, or whatever represents teeming, life-giving 
nature, it as certainly is. 

Whitman protests against his ‘ Leaves’ being judged merely as 
literature ; but at the same time if they are not good literature that 
of course ends it. The question of art, of form, of taste, is para- 
mount in most other poets,—certainly in all third and fourth 
rate poets; in Whitman it is swallowed up in other questions and 
values. The supreme works are not literary ; the master is such 
by virtue of the depth and power of his thought and emotion and 
of the expression that matches. Homer and the Bible are not 
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literary. A literary age lays great stress upon these things, — upon 
the savor of books, art, culture. The great works savor mcre of 
life and reality. ‘“ It is the true breath of humanity,” says Renan, 
“and not literary merit that constitutes the beautiful.” An 
Homeric poem written to-day, he goes on to say, would not be 
beautiful, because it would not be true; it would not contain this 
breath of a living humanity. “It is not Homer who is beautiful, it 
is the Homeric life.” The literary spirit begat Tennyson, begat 
Browning, begat the New England poets, but it did not beget 
Whitman, any more than it begat Homer or Job or Isaiah. The 
artist may delight in him and find his own ideals there ; the critic 
may study him and find the poet master of all his weapons; the 
disciple of culture will find, as Professor Triggs has so well said, 
that ‘there is no body of writings in literature which demands a 
wider conversancy with the best that has been thought or said in 
the world,” — yet the poet escapes from all hands that would finally 
hold him and monopolize him. Whitman is an immense solvent ; 
forms, theories, rules, criticisms, disappear in his fluid, teeming 
pages. Much can be deduced from him, because much went to the 
making up of his point of view. He makes no criticism, yet a far- 
reaching criticism is implied in the very start of his poems. No 
modern poet presupposes so much, or requires so much prelimi- 
nary study and reflection. He brings a multitude of questions 
and problems, and what is singular, he brings them in himself; 
they are implied in his temper and in his attitude toward life and 
the universe. 

However widely Whitman may have departed from the cher- 
ished poetic traditions, and however completely his work may be 
pervaded by the sentiment of life and reality instead of the sen- 
timent or atmosphere of art, it is to be said that he was a consum- 
mate artist, after all; that he studied effects, and shaped his means 
to his end, weighing values and subordinating parts as only the 
great artist does. He knew the power of words as few know them ; 
he knew the value of vista, perspective, vanishing lights and lines. 
He knew how to make his words itch at your ears till you under- 
stood them; how to fold up and put away in his sentences mean- 
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ings, glimpses, that did not at first reveal themselves. His feeling 
for the concrete, the real, is that of the true artist. His work 
abounds in that simple, natural realism without which, as Scherer 
says, art cannot exist. No writer was ever less weighted with the 
inert, the moribund; no poet was ever less embarrassed by his 
working ideas; no writer was ever more shy of a bald didactic 
statement: it is all picture and parable from beginning to end. It 
is only the work of the great creative artist that is pervaded by 
will, and that emanates directly and inevitably from the personality 
of the man himself. As aman and an American, Whitman is as 
closely related to his work as Aéschylus to his, or Dante to his. 
This is always a supreme test, — the closeness and vitality of the 
relation of a man to his work. Could any one else have done it? Is 
it the general intelligence that speaks, the culture and refinement 
of the age? or have we a new revelation of life, a new mind and 
soul? The lesser poets sustain only a secondary relation to their 
works. It is other poets, other experiences, the past, the schools, 
the forms, that speak through them. In all Whitman’s recitatives, 
as he calls them, the free flowing ends of the sentences, the loose 
threads of meaning, the unravelled or unknitted threads and fringes, 
are all well considered and are one phase of zs art. He seeks his 
effects thus. What could such productions as the ‘ Song of My- 
self,’ *‘ Crossing Brooklyn Ferry,’ ‘ Song of the Rolling Earth,’ and 
the ‘Open Road,’ or ‘ Occupations,’ gain by being cast into arti- 
ficial verse-forms that would at all compensate for what they would 
lose in unhampered sweep and power, the effect of the free, 
careering forces of Nature? I am never tired of saying that to 
put great personal qualities in a poem, or other literary work, not 
formulated or didactically stated, but in tone, manner, attitude, 
breadth of view, love, charity, good fellowship, etc., is the great tri- 
umph for our day. So put, they are a possession to the race for- 
ever; they grow and bear fruit perennially, like the grass and the 
trees. And shall it be said that the poet who does this has no 
worthy art? 

Fohn Burroughs. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S USE OF LIFE AS DRAMATIC 
MATERIAL, 


INTRODUCTION TO AN INDUCTIVE STUDY OF ‘MUCH ADO ABOUT 
NOTHING.’ 


“ A representation of the contrast and contradiction between life in its real essence 
and the aspect which it presents to those who are engaged in its struggle.” 


Wuat is life, in the sense of material for the dramatic artist ? 

It is the expression of human nature through experience. The 
dramatic artist deals, then, with three elements in his material : (1) 
with human nature, or Character ; (2) with experience, namely, that 
which is suffered of good or bad by the characters, or Passion ; (3) 
with the development of Character and movement of Passion by 
their interaction, Action or Plot. 

These three aspects of the Drama, or “life presented in 
action,” as it has been well named, make each their own appeal 
to the spectator, having each their peculiar interest. There is the 
interest of the personages who live through the scenes before him ; 
there is the interest of the life which they live; there is the inter- 
est, less human and more intellectually abstract, of the scheme, 
the method, the design, by which the artist has worked out his 
purposes. The interest of Shakespeare’s characters is so over- 
powering that to many of his readers it has seemed the only one. 
They are content to rest in that alone, leaving out of sight and 
mind the critical consideration of Passion and Action. And to 
other readers it has seemed that Passion was only necessary so 
far as to complete the presentment of character; they read the 
Dramas, as children say, “for the story,” —for the sake of fol- 
lowing the fortunes of intensely interesting men and women. 
Both these classes of readers are liable to fall into error; they 
are very likely to injure the true interest of Character by their 
exclusive devotion to it. 

Characters in the Drama are presented to us through the 
medium of their own conduct on the one hand, and on the other 
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hand through the impression they make on their fellow-characters. 
To sum up all the details of conduct and all the varieties of im- 
pression, in the case of any given personage, into one single con- 
ception, —that is the only way safely to interpret what we call a 
character. We have, in Drama, no definite description by the 
author upon which to depend. Each character partly makes itself, 
partly is made by the other characters. The whole thing isa ques- 
tion of evidence, and upon this truth hangs another; namely, that 
the value of the evidence, when it consists of the impression made 
by one character upon any other, is modified by that other. What 
each character is in itself must necessarily influence its estimate 
of every other character. Each character is a medium through 
which we, the spectators, have to view the rest. It is, then, plain 
to see that to separate any one character in our criticism from 
the rest is fatal to truth of interpretation. A drama is a whole 
body, not a bundle of distinct items ; and in order to comprehend 
it, we have to consider its parts, not as isolated and independent, 
but as related to each other and interdependent. 

And not only is it necessary so to treat the interest of Char- 
acter that each personage, important and insignificant alike, may 
reveal to us himself and his fellows also, but it is essential as well 
to lose sight of no detail of conduct, to keep in view and to account 
for everything, be it great or small, which is done and suffered 
throughout the scenes of the Drama. The interest of Passion is 
not limited to exciting situations and stirring incidents ; it is to be 
found in the exercise of an untiring vigilance which misses no iota 
of fact or suggestion, and in the fascination of successfully ac- 
counting for every detail by one complete conception. And for 
those who have the patience and the insight to gather up such a 
conception, the next step will be to trace the design into which 
the materials have been woven by the artist, for the sake of its 
own beauty. It will be the purest pleasure to find out the laws un- 
derlying the work, to observe intelligently the how and why of 
the whole harmonious plan. The interest of Plot will be found no 
less essential and no less absorbing than the interests of Character 
and Passion, each of these representing one side of Drama, and 
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corresponding to one aspect of Life itself, — human nature, human 
experience, and the sense of law or design by which they are 
regulated. 

The real interest of the Drama is no less than the interest of 
Life, appealing to our emotional] nature ; and nothing less than 
Life itself can explain the Drama. 

‘Much Ado about Nothing’ may be viewed as an illustration 
of a certain aspect of life with which all those who reflect at all 
are familiar ; “ the contrast and contradiction between life in its 
real essence and the aspect which it presents to those who are 
engaged in its struggle.” It is proverbial that lookers-on see 
most of the game, and that is above al] true of the game of Life. 
Little indeed do they see who are engaged in it, and that little 
how distorted and perverted from its true relations! It is the 
well-worn theme of poets and philosophers that life is unintelligi- 
ble, a mystery, a tangled skein, a puzzling maze without a clew. It 
is the practical experience of all who “look before and after,” that 
to live is to err, to fall into this apprehension from the gravest to 
the most ludicrous, to meet on every side with contradiction, 
inconsistency, inconsequence, and incompleteness, to play a part 
in a mad masquerade in which no man knows himself, much less 
his partners! It is the admission of even the clearest spiritual- 
sighted that “now we see through a glass darkly.” It is said that 
children and fools should see nothing half-finished; there is 
no wonder that we, ignorant and foolish as we are, should fail to 
see anything but confusion in our lives while 7 the making, and 
should be puzzled by the apparent absence of design and symmetry 
in all around us. Again, apart from the question of an intelligence 
which is finite, dealing with purposes which are infinite, the mere 
fact of ving obscures the perception of life in the abstract, just 
as the dust raised by the combatants will hide the issue of a con- 
flict. Our eyes are set in one direction, and the earnestness of 
our gaze upon a certain object precludes the possibility of our see- 
ing what is beside and behind and beyond it. Our ears are filled 
with certain sounds, and the most exquisite melody will fall in dis- 
cord on our brain. Our temperament is, through heredity and 
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habit, peculiar to ourselves in one point, and the effort and argu- 
ment of all the world will not avail to save us from the effect of 
that peculiarity, altering for us the whole aspect of life while 
blinding us to the fact that the cause lies within ourselves. To 
say this is only to say that we are limited by our individuality, and 
that while we are struggling, we cannot calmly survey and fairly 
estimate the struggle. 

It is impossible even to see the lives of others as they truly are. 
To a certain extent, such lives may be revealed to us who watch 
their drift from without more fully than to those who are living 
them, but this rather applies to conduct than to the inner life 
from which it springs. In order to draw near enough to that 
inner life of another, to be able to see it as it is, we need the 
intimate eyes of love,— ‘only those whom we love do we ever 
truly know.” And with those we love, we are bound so to iden- 
tify ourselves that again our individuality colors our judgment, 
and where our friend is concerned, we are no disinterested judges 
or calm spectators. We strive in his strife, throb with his love 
or hate, enter into his motives, live, in short, his life with him, 
and view it, in the abstract, as it truly is, no more than he does 
himself. 

This inability to see the real issues of life and grasp its true sig- 
nificance is only half the strangeness of our human condition. 
The other half consists in our being aware of our inability, con- 
stantly haunted by a sense that “things are not what they seem,” 
vaguely conscious, even while pursuing them, that our objects are 
shadows, not substances, that we are playing a game of which we 
do not know the rules, against an unseen opponent. The experi- 
ence of life fits us only to know our blindness, not to cure it. In 
looking back upon the past, we can judge the conduct and motives, 
the whole course, of our dead selves, as though they were separate 
from our individuality ; in a sudden flash of revelation, we see what 
that past life was, and what it seemed to us when living through it. 
But we cannot apply that past experience to our present life ; we 
must wait till the struggle be over before we can know its mean- 


ing, although we grope along our doubtful way, certain of nothing 
I? 
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but the uncertainty of all about us and the deceptiveness of the 
shadows we must pass through. 

The Drama puts us in the position of on-lookers of the game, 
where we can observe conduct, alive as it were with the motives 
that actuate it, where we can review the life lived out before us in 
the full light of its significance, and grasp, through our emotional 
nature, the whole of its human interest, while untouched by the 
delusions of self-interest and detached from the limitations which 
hem in our individual life. Then, set free for the moment from 
the conditions of living, we can look upon life “as gods, knowing 
good and evil,’ knowing what is substance and what is shadow, 
recognizing what things are and what they seem, while at the same 
time we can enter, with the full force of human sympathy, into the 
position of the personages to whom the whole strange medley wears 
an utterly different aspect. We can see, in the making, the com- 
plications, varying from tragic to ludicrous, that arise from self- 
ignorance and ignorance of others; we can see how men and women 
not only wilfully deceive but unwittingly delude each other, and, 
with the best intentions, play at cross purposes ; we can see how 
the realities pass unheeded by them, while they make much ado 
about nothing, for the most sagacious is the most easily duped, and 
stupidity stumbles upon many a truth concealed from self-confident 
wisdom. 

Deep are the tragedies that lurk beneath the thin surface of 
delusion, but it is something less terrible which holds our interest 
in this play. It is the half-pathetic, half-comic realization of the 
clash and conflict between these two opposing ideas : first, that life 
has its profound and paramount realities ; secondly, that those who 
live do not grasp them. We who look on can see the real aspect 
of things, which is not seen by the agents, and this is the main- 
spring of the comedy. The altar scene is tragical enough ; but 
we know beforehand that the situation is based on a mistake 
already discovered, that the “Much Ado” is really “ about 
Nothing.” 

Side by side, or rather interwoven with the borrowed story of 
the lady betrayed by the personation of her waiting-woman, Shake- 
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speare has given us the story of Benedick and Beatrice, those lovers 
betrayed by the personation of their true characters. We have as 
contrasts, Claudio and Hero, happy in first love, until he is trapped 
by a villanous ruse and she is all but “ done to death by slanderous 
tongues;” Benedick and Beatrice fortifying their souls against 
love, until they are saved from themselves by a friendly ruse, when 
she has almost done to death their happiness by her mocking 
tongue. We have the course of true love checked, in the one case, 
by outer circumstances ; in the other, by the character and inner life. 
The first hindrance, being removed, removes the doubt of the 
avowed lovers, Claudio and Hero; the other hindrance is set aside 
in jesting pretence, which brings about the avowal of love from the 
doubting, distrustful Benedick and Beatrice. The lie clothed in 
the garb of truth undoes the first couple; the truth clothed in the 
garb of a lie is the making of the other couple. 

I find in this Comedy another proof,* though an indirect one, of 
the superiority which Shakespeare gives to Nature over Fortune. 
Claudio and Hero are types of average character, illustrating the 
sway of Fortune for good and evil upon their lives. Benedick and 
Beatrice are types of strong character, illustrating the power that 
such natures have of making their own fortunes good or evil. It 
is significant that the story of the latter completely overpowers in 
interest the story of the former, and that we find Beatrice to be the 
heroine of the comedy, and not Hero, the hapless innocent victim 
of a villanous plot, Benedick the hero, and not Claudio, the 
romantic lover, so deeply wronged and dramatically righted, — 
although Beatrice appears in so undignified a situation as her hiding 
to overhear conversation about herself, and Benedick is most inter- 
esting as the easy dupe of men less clever than himself. The com- 
plication in the story of these two does not arise, as in the case of the 
others, from the entanglement of outward circumstances, but from 
the inward forces of character, and the complication is resolved by 
the same means. The whole interest turns upon the revelation and 
development of character; the train of events constituting the 





* See analysis of As You Like It’: I. The Plot, Port-torg, Vol. III. p. 341; II. The Characters, 
Vol. IV. pp. 31 and 81; III. Ethics, Vol. IV. p. 498. 
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action is almost entirely confined to the experience of the inner 
life, and is scarcely touched by the forces of the outer world. The 
crisis of this story is purely a crisis of the heart; after the strain 
of opposing wills and jarring temperaments has reached its climax, 
a change takes place, and reaction sets in. The point at which 
this change becomes apparent is the culminating point of our 
interest in Beatrice and Benedick, but all that it owes to outward 
circumstance is the purely mechanical aid of the Prince’s strata- 
gem. The course of two lives appears to be turned by a jest 
devised as a pastime ; but this is in fact no more than the touch of 
a child’s hand setting in motion some elaborate piece of mecha- 
nism. The reaction is already prepared, and needs but the slight- 
est touch to work itself out fully. The contact of the child’s hand 
is the occasion, not the cause, of what the machine does; the 
Prince and his accomplices do not cause Benedick and Beatrice to 
fall in love with each other, but they prepare the conditions for 
their love becoming known to themselves. 

In proportion to the scantiness of Fortune’s share in their story 
is the necessity for the closest scrutiny of their natures, and here 
we have plenty of material to work upon. Beatrice and Benedick 
are the two fullest and most rounded characters in the Comedy ; 
and as they absorb its chief interest, so its true meaning centralizes 
upon their right interpretation. When that is grasped, the rest of 
the characters fall into their right relations to the whole design, 
and are seen as illustrations of its leading idea. 

C. A. Wurtzburg. 


(To be continued.) 





POETIC CHARACTERISTICS OF MATTHEW 
ARNOLD.* 


PAPERS OF THE LONDON BROWNING UNION. 


THERE seem to have been three special influences which 
moulded the poetry of Matthew Arnold, and to some extent his 
character also. One of these is the influence of the Greek lan- 





* Read at the opening meeting of the current session of the North London Browning Union. 
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guage and literature, which, throughout all his life, was strong upon 
him. In glancing casually at the titles of his poems, one is struck 
at once by this, —‘ Euphrosyne,’ ‘ Urania,’ ‘ Philomela,’ ‘ Frag- 
ment of an Antigone,’ ‘Bacchanalia,’ ‘A Modern Sappho,’ and 
others of like Greek origin ; but it was not merely that he chose 
Greek subjects for his muse, he imbibed the special characteristics 
of Greek poetry,—he caught to the full the Greek spirit. Har- 
mony, clearness, sobriety, and a certain austerity and self-restraint, 
— these are the predominant qualities of all his verse; and this 
may partly account for his lack of popularity, — he is seldom impas- 
sioned, never extravagant, always eminently sane, sincere, and calm. 

His finest narrative poem, ‘ Sohrab and Rustum,’ is considered 
to be one of the most purely Greek poems in the English language, 
yet it appeals to all lovers of poetry by its deep pathos and beauty. 
The Homeric character of the poem is shown in its simplicity, in 
the rapidity of its action, and in its clearness and lucidity. Its 
theology, too, is Greek, and so is the exact repetition of Sohrab’s 
words by Rustum ; but the lovely similes which form one of its 
chief beauties, the sympathy shown with animal life, and the sym- 
bolism with which Nature is charged, would not be found in 
Homer. But for this, the poem is such as Homer himself might 
have written. The beautiful story from Norse mythology, ‘ Balder 
Dead,’ is another such poem, formed on classic lines; as is also 
the tragedy of ‘ Merope,’ while ‘Empedocles on Etna’ is Greek in 
form, though it deals to some extent with the problems of our own 
time. The closing song of Callicles, the young harp-player, — 
who acts somewhat the part of Pippa to the wearied heart of 
Empedocles, — is one of the loveliest lyrics Arnold has written ; 
he is the true poet, taking the world as he finds it, thankful for 
what he has, and so he attains to the vision of beauty denied to the 
restless, self-centred spirit of the philosopher. An interesting 
“note” was appended to the edition of 1867, which ran as follows : 
‘‘T reprint this poem at the request of a man of genius, whom it had 
the honour and good fortune to interest, Mr. Robert Browning.” 

In one of his sonnets entitled ‘To a Friend,’ who has asked 
him whose are the great names which “in these bad days prop his 
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mind,” Arnold tells us that the three to whom he owes most are 
Homer, “ clearest soul’d of men,” and Epictetus; but his “ special 
thanks ” are due to Sophocles, — 


“ Whose even-balanced soul 

From first youth tested up to extreme old age; 

Business could not make dull nor passion wild, 

Who saw life steadily and saw it whole, 

Singer of sweet Colonus and its child.” 
He refers to him again in the poem ‘ Dover Beach;”’ and there are, 
throughout his poems, constant signs that his mind was imbued 
with the Greek spirit, and this comes out in many almost uncon- 
scious touches. 

Another influence which deeply affected Arnold was his love 
for Nature, and his personal acquaintance with Wordsworth, her 
great high-priest. When Dr. Arnold built his beautiful home at 
Fox Howe, and spent his holiday-time there, he and his family 
were the near neighbors of the Rydal poet, then an old man; and 
his son, just growing into manhood, held him in great reverence, 
and seems to have caught something of his spirit. His beautiful 
‘Memorial Verses’ show us what he felt about him when, a few 
years later, he passed away. There isa striking passage in another 
poem, ‘The Youth of Nature,’ which is well worth quoting, for it 
shows how this poet regarded the ‘‘ Mighty Mother,” as he calls 
her. He has been speaking of what the loss of a great poet means 
to the world, but he remembers that Nature still remains, and is 
greater than the poet who sings her; he hears her voice saying, — 

““« Will ye claim for your great ones the gift 
To have rendered the gleam of my skies, 
To have echoed the moan of my seas, 
Utter’d the voice of my hills ? 

When your great ones depart, will ye say : 
All things have suffer’d a loss 
Nature is hid in their grave ? 
‘ Race after race, man after man, 
Have thought that my secret was theirs, 
Have dream’d that I lived but for them, 
That they were my glory and joy. 
— They are dust, they are changed, they_are?gone,! 


ZL remain,” 
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Arnold’s love for Nature was deep and intense. He tells us, in 
the ‘ Lines written in Kensington Gardens,’ —lines very Words- 
worthian in style, — that “In my helpless cradle, I Was breathed 
on by the rural Pan.” As he grew older he 

“ Heard accents of the eternal tongue 
Through the pine-branches play, 
Listened and felt myself grow young ;” 
and in another poem he hopes that when death is approaching he 
may “be moved to the window near,” and see — 
“Once more beside my dying eyes 
Bathed in the sacred dews of morn 
The wide aerial landscape spread, 


The world which was ere I was born, 
The world which lasts when I am dead.” 


Some of his descriptive passages show how minutely he observed 
Nature, and how deeply he loved her every aspect. They are 
almost unequalled for their quiet beauty and simplicity, and for the 
lovely pictures they bring to the mind’s eye; this is especially so 
in the two Oxford poems, — ‘ Thyrsis ’ and ‘ The Scholar Gypsy.’ 
But I must pass to another and even more powerful factor 
among the influences which made Arnold what he is, —the moral 
and religious element. His home life was singularly fortunate. 
He saw religion there in all its power and beauty. Dr. Arnold 
was a man of a very high and noble type, and his influence on his 
son was an abiding one; for although he came to feel that the 
particular side of truth which had sustained his father could 
not sustain him, and though he was carried — more perhaps by 
the current of the age than by his own will — farther and farther 
from all dogmatic belief, yet the influence of that father’s character 
and life remained with him, leading him to a purity of thought, a 
conscientious discharge of the humbiest duty, a steadfast belief, 
which he reiterates again and again, — that “conduct is three-fourths 
of life.” His father died when Arnold was only twenty years of 
age; but wecan see by his beautiful lines, ‘ Rugby Chapel,’ written 
fifteen years later, that he had fully appreciated the loftiness of his 
aims, and understood the nobility of his nature. It was during 
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Arnold’s undergraduate days that the great Tractarian movement 
was attracting so much attention at Oxford, and this probably 
helped to give him that deep interest in religious and theological 
subjects which lasted throughout his life. Meeting there with 
many men like Clough (who became his close friend), full of the 
restless, questioning, sceptical spirit, he felt its influence strongly ; 
a reaction set in against the more crystallized creeds in which he 
had been brought up, and from this time onward his inner life is 
one of conflict and unrest, until at last he takes refuge in a sort 
of stoicism. This comes out constantly in his poetry; there is a 
perpetual recurrence to the theme. And here lies one of his 
defects as a poet: there are so few “notes” in his poetry; he 
harps persistently upon one string, and so becomes monotonous. 

Yet in spite of this element of doubt and uncertainty, and of 
the prevailing minor tone of Arnold’s poetry, there is much that 
is inspiring and helpful in his view of life, though he has none of 
Browning’s strong, clear conviction of truth. He warns us against 
the rush and bustle in which so many live,— 


“ This strange disease of modern life 
With its sick hurry, its divided aims.” 


We strive, he tells us, — 


“To see all sights from pole to pole 
And glance, and nod, and bustle by, 
And never once possess our soul 
Before we die.” 
And again, — 
“ We fancy that we put forth all our life, 
And never know how with the soz it fares.” 


But he is the wise man who, turning from the many “ schemes ” 
that entangle him, 
“ Each day more surely learns 
That an impulse, from the distance, 
Of his deepest, best existence 
To the words, Hope, Light, Persistence, 
Strongly sets and truly burns.” 


Our business is to do our own work faithfully, as best we may. 
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‘Even in a palace life may be led well.” In his fine poem ‘ Mo- 
rality,’ he cheers us with the thought that — 


“Tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be thro’ hours of gloom fulfilled.” 


His little poem ‘ Revolutions’ is very suggestive; so, too, is the 
sonnet ‘ Quiet Work,’ and the others of a more directly religious 
nature, —‘ The Divinity,’ ‘Immortality,’ ‘ Monica's Last Prayer,’ 
and ‘East London.’ In the sonnet entitled ‘The Better Part,’ he 
raises a protest against those who, denying the creeds of Orthodox 
Christianity, think themselves absolved from all obligations to high 
and noble life. The verses entitled ‘Growing Old’ must have been 
written in a morbid mood, and contrast very unfavorably with the 
splendid optimism of Browning on the same subject, in ‘ Rabbi 
Ben Ezra’ and ‘The Flight of the Duchess.’ Arnold recurs often 
to the thought that man’s best help comes from within, and not 
from outside himself. There is a passage in ‘ Empedocles’ on this 
point, which reminds one strongly of the well-known lines in 
‘ Paracelsus ’ : — 
“ Truth is within ourselves. It takes no rise 
From outward things. .. . 


There is an inmost centre in us all, 
Where truth abides in fulness.” 


Empedocles tells his friend, — 


“ Once read thy own breast right 
And thou hast done with fears, 
Man gets no other light 
Search he a thousand years 
Sink in thyself, there ask what ails thee, at ‘iat shrine.” 


And again, “ The aids to noble life are all w7thin.” He em- 
phasizes, too, the thought of the loneliness of the soul ; each must 
live his deepest life alone : — 


“ Alone, self-poised, henceforward man 
Must labour.” 


“ Yes, in the sea of life enisled 
We mortal millions live alone.” 


And ‘ The Buried Life’ is full of the same idea. 


II 
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His sympathy and love of humanity come out specially in such 
poems as ‘The Sick King in Bokhara,’ ‘ St. Brandan,’ the sonnet 
‘West London,’ and in the two fine poems on the ‘ Author of 
Obermann.’ When he is speaking of the poet of the future, 
and what his work is to be, it is a very human message he is to 
give, — 

“ Though late, though dimmed, though weak, yet tell 


Hope to a world re-made! ” 


“ What still of strength is left employ 
This end to help attain — 
One common wave of thought and joy 
Lifting mankind again.” 


Matthew Arnold is specially remarkable for his felicity of expres- 
sion and the perfection of some of his phrases ; for example, “‘ the 
unplumbed, salt, estranging sea,” the “intense, clear, star-sown 
vault of heaven,” the “wet, bird-haunted English lawn,” and his 
splendid image of Byron as bearing 


“ From Europe to the Etonian shore 
The pageant of his bleeding heart.” 


Arnold’s finest work, probably, is seen in the ‘ Elegies’ and ‘ Me- 
morial Verses,’ and of these ‘Thyrsis’ stands above all the rest, 
and has been placed by competent critics beside ‘ Lycidas’ and 
‘Adonais.’ It is a poem which grows in beauty on each successive 
reading ; written in memory of Arnold’s dear friend and fellow- 
poet, Arthur Hugh Clough, who died at Florence in 1861, it is full 
of tender recollections of the old days at Oxford, — “that sweet 
city with her dreaming spires,’ — of the walks in the woods and 
meadows beside the “stripling Thames,” and it contains some 
exquisite lines descriptive of the early spring flowers, whose special 
haunts Arnold seems to know and love well. He feels deeply his 
friend’s loss, and longs to be free himself from the “ earthly tur- 
moil,” and to gain, like him, the “charm of repose.” His own life 
is now passed in very different scenes from those they knew in 
their youthful days, and he closes the poem with the following 
beautiful lines : — 
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“Too rare, too rare, grow now my visits here! 
’Mid city-noise, not, as with thee of yore, 
Thyrsis ! in reach of sheep-bells is my home. 
— Then through the great town’s harsh, heart-wearying roar, 
Let in thy voice a whisper often come, 
To chase fatigue and fear : 
Why faintest thou? Iwander'd till I died. 
Roam on! The light we sought is shining still,” — 


the light which is never denied to any earnest seeker after truth, 
the light which the two friends had so long been seeking, and 
which we may trust they have both found at last. 

A verse or two from a little poem called ‘ Progress’ seems to 
me to embody in it the lesson which Arnold did his utmost to 
teach the generation to whom he wrote, — the lesson which the 
two greatest poets of our time have also emphasized, — the value 
of duty well done, of life well lived ; in a word, the importance of 
** conduct ”: — 


“ Children of men! the unseen Power, whose eye 
For ever doth accompany mankind, 
Hath looked on no religion scornfully 
That men did ever find. 


“ Which has not taught weak wills how much they can? 
Which has not fall’n on the dry heart like rain? 
Which has not cried to sunk, self-weary man: 

Thou must be born again ! 


“Children of men! not that your age excel 
In pride of life the ages of your sires, 
But that ye think clear, feel deep, dear fruit well, 
The Friend of man desires.” 


Clara G. Barnard. 





“LOWLANDS v. HIGHLANDS”: EFFECTS OF 
ENVIRONMENT ON POETS. 


Ir is not uninteresting to notice that the great rank and file 
of poets past and present have been born and reared under exactly 
opposite conditions to what would be naturally expected. The 
average orthodox opinion would be in favor of mountainous or 
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generally striking scenery as being most likely to develop poet- 
ical genius. Hills, moors, and mountains are infinitely more 
popular than the flats and fenlands, in spite of a spasmodic interest 
in the latter when the inverted torch casts its shadow over the 
tomb of a lowland poet. 

The fact is, the hilly districts do not “ produce” poets, who are 
almost always born among flat and tame surroundings, or else in a 
city, which nullifies scenery. 

In Abercrombie’s ‘Weather’ he advances the theory that the 
religion of a country is largely determined by the buoyancy or 
austerity climatically induced in its inhabitants. Certainly the 
contrast between the ornate ritual of Italy or Spain and the severe 
simplicity of Presbyterianism is as sharp as between Spanish 
sunshine and Scotch mists, so far as mere spectacular effect 
is concerned. Natural surroundings afford a key to national and 
individual temperament, which, again, finds a more or less faithful 
expression in music and poetry. 

Far back, in the days when Britain was fought for by the old 
Celtic and Cymric tribes, a difference has been traced between the 
music of the Gaelic Celts of the uplands and that of the Cymry. 
The music of the Gaels was sweet, lively, and rapid; that of the 
Cymry slower and more monotonous. 

So far from hilly scenery having produced most poets, the truth 
is exactly the reverse. If mountainous countries are more in- 
spiring than the lowlands, what a glorious poet Switzerland should 
have brought forth! But where is the poet of the Swiss? We 
find Ruskin admitting “The Swiss certainly have no feelings re- 
specting their mountains in any way corresponding with ours... . 
The training for which the mountain children have to thank the 
Muotta Thal was in soundness of breath and sturdiness of limb, 
far more than in elevation of idea.” Their three great States are 
named, not after their glorious peaks, but after their forests. 

All readers of Shakespeare notice his love of trees, and we 
suppose the Malvern hills were the greatest heights he ever beheld, 
yet who is there among the mountains like this poet of the low- 
lands? To quote Ruskin once more, “The spirit of the hills is 
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action, that of the lowlands repose ;” and repose is more suggestive 
of emotional generalization than action can be. The type of 
character found on the hills is usually more patriotic and natural 
than in the flats, where it is more readily refined, analytical, and 
often morbid. Falstaff’s simile for melancholy is the “drone of 
a Lincolnshire bagpipe.” 

Flat and extensive scenery encourages the expansion of egoistic 
individuality, but it does not appear to inspire so much patriotic 
affection as is the case with hilly parts. The emigration that goes 
on from Lincolnshire and other flat counties is large, while the 
Highlander is a most unwilling emigrant. Without going into 
any tedious details of heredity, later association, or similar bye- 
causes, we will take a by no means exhaustive glance at some 
readily recollected names of poets who were born away from the 
mountains. 

To many poets, as to Spenser, “‘merry London” has been a 
“most kindly nurse.” Chaucer was born there; Prior, Milton, 
Gray, Keats, Hood, Rogers, and Byron all saw the light first in 
London. Browning, a true poet of cities and the heart of man, 
was born at Camberwell. Ruskin, who is surely a poet in his 
grand devotion to the beautiful, was born in London. Lincoln- 
shire claims Jean Ingelow as a native of its fenland capital. She 
was born at Boston, in the very heart of the flats; and her works, 
both of prose and poetry, are tinged with the spirit of the lowlands, 


where — 
“ The clouds, like ghosts that ponder 
Evil fate, float by and frown 
Where the listless wind doth wander 
Up and down, up and down.” 


Old Fuller said of Lincolnshire, “ Providence hath so wisely 
blended the benefits of this county, that take collective Lincoln- 
shire and it is defective in nothing.” 

If this be true of the county, it is true also of the cultured and 
musical life-work of the Laureate to whom Lincolnshire gave birth. 
Tennyson was saturated with the influence of his early surround- 
ings, and sang of what he saw — 
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“Calm and still light on yon great plain 
That sweeps with all its autumn bowers 
And crowded farms and lessening towers 
To mingle with the bounding main.” 


He felt the “calm despair” that broods heavily over the misty 
marshes, and shuddered at the terrible loneliness of the “ dreary 
moorland, and the barren barren shore.” He has sung the secret 
of the lowlands, and echoes the spirit of intangible melancholy 
that floods its music, its poetry, and its landscape. 

The poet whom Byron called “ Nature’s sternest painter yet the 
best,” was born on the flat, ugly coast of Suffolk. Crabbe sang his 
own surroundings when he described — 

““A shaking fen... 
Where never trod the foot of man: 


There danced the moor’s deceitful light 
Above the pool where sedges grow.” 


Another fen poet shed a grace over the dull levels of the Ouse. 
Whether an admirer of Cowper or not, no one will deny the pure 
taste and enthusiasm of his style as he laments the “ whispering 
shade of the cool colonnade” of departed poplars on the banks of 
his beloved river. 

Kirke White and Philip Bailey (Festus) were both born in 
the subdued scenery of Nottinghamshire. 

Shelley was born in Sussex, Campbell in Glasgow. Scott and 
Burns were both nominally lowlanders, though the former became 
definitely a poet of the Peaks, and is opposed as such to the latter, 
who sings as a poet of the plains, the tender melancholy of his 
verses sounding a gentle minor to the vigorous mountain melodies 
of Scott. Carlyle called Burns the greatest soul in Europe, yet he 
drew his natural inspiration from the lowland farm of Mossgiel. 

Wordsworth must rank in some ways with Scott, but divided 
‘his allegiance between the hills and the lakes. 

Of Dante Rossetti and Matthew Arnold we might say much as 
to the varied founts from which they sought inspiration; but though 
nothing in Nature was observed without yielding treasures of its 
own, we cannot classify either as being locally representative. 
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In conclusion, it seems plain that there is a deficiency of poetic 
genius just where we should most naturally look for it. Poetry is 
everywhere, and poets are everywhere; but while the mountains 
inspire lofty thoughts, is it not in those who visit them, rather than 
in those who live and die under their shadows ? 

Perhaps we may find some sort of an explanation in Bjérnson’s 
words about scenery: “If you do not rise above it, it will crush 
you.” Is it so strange, after all, that it should be in the far-sweeping 
fenlands — the haunts of Guthlac and Hereward and Hugh — that 
the breath of poetry stirs ?— where the land is still dreamy, in far 
away solitudes where corn poppies nod and great dusky moths flit 
in and out of the rushes by the pools; where the twilight of the 
world still lingers, and we may catch faint echoes of music-beats 
from afar “like linnets in the pauses of the wind,” — for the air is 
heavy with memories more exquisite than hope. 

E. Vicars. 





THE SEVEN PRINCESSES. 
By MAuvrRICE MAETERLINCK. 


(Continued.) 


Prince. Oh, how beautiful, how beautiful they are! 

Queen. They have hardly lived since they have been here; 
they have been here since the death of their parents. It is too 
cold in this chateau. They come from a warm country. They are 
always seeking the sunlight, but there is scarcely any here. There 
was a little upon the canal this morning; but the trees are too 
large. There is too much shade; there is nothing but shade. 
There are too many fogs, and the sky is never clear. Oh, how 
you gaze at them! Do you see anything extraordinary ? 

Prince. Oh, how pale all the seven are! 

Queen. They have not yet broken their fast; they could not 
stay any longer in the garden; the green sward dazzled them. 
They have the fever. They returned this noon, holding each 
other by the hand. They are so weak that they can hardly walk 
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alone any more. All the seven shook with fever; and no one 
knows what is the matter with them. They sleep here every day. 

Prince. They are strange. Oh, they are strange! I dare not 
look at them any more. Is this their bed-chamber ? 

Queen. No, no; it is not their bed-chamber. You see, indeed, 
there are no beds; their seven little beds are above in the tower. 
They await nightfall here. 

Prince. 1 begin to distinguish them. 

Queen. Approach! Approach! But do not touch the win- 
dows. You will see better when the sun has set; it is too light yet 
out of doors. You will soon see better. Stand close to the panes, 
but make no noise. 

Prince. Oh, how light it is in the hall! 

Queen. It will be lighter yet when night comes. The night 
will soon be falling. 

King. What is that, that will soon be falling ? 

Queen. I spoke of the night. Can you see anything? 

Prince. There is a large crystal vase upon a tripod. 

Queen. It is nothing; that is water ; they are so thirsty when 
they wake. 

Prince. But why do they burn that lamp? 

Queen. They always light that. They knew that they would 
sleep a long time. They lighted it at noon so as not to awake in 
darkness ; they are afraid of the dark. 

Prince. They have grown tall. 

Queen. They are still growing; they are getting too tall. Per- 
haps it is that which makes them so weak. Do you recognize 
them ? 

Prince. 1 should recognize them if I could see them in broad 
daylight — 

Queen. You played so often with them when they were little. 
Look closer. 

Prince. 1 see only their little bare feet — 

King (looking in at another window]. I cannot see in very 
clearly this evening. 

Prince. They are too far away from us. 
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Queen. There is something upon the glass this evening; I 
cannot make out what it is. 

Prince. There is a mist on the panes. I am going to see if I 
can rub it off. 

Queen. No,no! Don’t touch the window! They would start 
up out of their sleep! It is on the inside; it is on the other side. 
It is the heat of the hall. 

Prince. Six of them I distinguish very well; but the one in the 
middle — 

King. They all resemble each other ; I distinguish them only 
by their necklaces of gems. 

Prince. One of them I do not see very well. 

Queen. Which one do you prefer? 

Prince. She who cannot be seen very well is the one. 

Queen. Which? Iam a little hard of hearing. 

Prince. She who cannot be seen very well. 

King. Which one is it that cannot be seen well? I can scarcely 
see any one of them. 

Prince. She who is in the middle. 

Queen. 1 well knew that you would see her only! 

Prince. Who is it? 

Queen. You know well who it is ; I have no need to say. 

Prince. It is Ursula? 

Queen. Yes, yes, certainly! You see that it is indeed Ursula! 
It is Ursula! Ursula who has waited for you for seven years. 
Night after night, day after day! Do you recognize her? 

Prince. 1 do not see her well; there is a shadow over her. 

Queen. Yes, there is a shadow over her; I don’t know what 
it is. 

Prince. 1 think it is the shadow of a column. I shall see her 
better soon when the sun has entirely set. 

Queen. No, no; it is not a shadow from the sun. 

Prince. We shall see if the shadow moves. 

King. I see what it is; it is the shadow from the lamp. 

Queen. She is lying differently from the others. 


King. She is sleeping more soundly, that’s all. 
12 
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Prince. She is sleeping like a little child. 

King. Come to this window ; you will see better here, perhaps. 

Prince | going to another window]. | see her no better; it is the 
face that I cannot perceive. 

Queen. Come to this window ; perhaps you will see better here. 

Prince [going to another window]. I see her no better. It is 
very difficult to see her. One would think she tried to hide 
herself. 

Queen. The face is almost invisible. 

Prince. 1 see the figure very well, but I cannot perceive the 
face. I think it is completely turned toward the sky. 

Queen. But you are looking only at one. 

Prince [still gazing]. She is taller than the others. 

Queen. But do not always look at the only one that cannot be 
seen. There are six others! 

Prince. 1 look at them, too. Oh, how easily the others can be 
seen ! 

Queen. Do you recognize them? There are Genevieve, Helen, 
and Christabel, and on the other side there are Madeleine, Clare, 
and Claribel with the emeralds — just see; I believe that all 
seven are holding each other by the hand. They have gone to 
sleep holding each other by the hand. Oh, oh! the little sisters! 
One would say they were afraid of being lost while asleep. My 
God! My God! I wish they would awake. 

Prince. Yes, yes; let us awaken them. Are you willing that I 
should awaken them ? 

Queen. No, no; not yet, not yet. Let us not look at them 
any more. Come, look at them no longer; they might sud- 
denly have bad dreams. I will look at them no more; I will 
look at them no more. I might break the glass! Let us not 
look at them any more. We should get frightened. Come, come 
to the foot of the terrace. We will talk of other things; we have 
so many things to say to each other. Come, come; they would 
be afraid if they awaked, if they saw us at all the windows. [Zo 
the old king.| You too, you too; don’t press your white beard so 
against the panes. You don’t know how frightful you are! For 
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the love of God, do not lean both of you against the windows ! 
Come away ; come away, I tell you! You know not what may 
happen. Come here, come here; turn around, turn around ; look 
the other way! For a moment, look the other way! They are ill; 
they are ill! Let us go further off. Let them sleep alone. 

Prince [turning around]. What is the matter? What is the 
matter now? Oh, how dark it is outside! Where are you? I 
cannot find you. 

King. Wait a moment; you have the light of the hall in your 
eyes yet. I see no more than you. Come; here we are. [ They 
leave the windows. ] 

Prince. Oh, how dark it is over the fields! Where are we? 

King. The sun has set. 

Queen. Marcellus, why did you not come sooner, Marcellus? 

Prince. The messenger has told you ; I meant nothing else but 
to come — 

Queen. They waited for you for so many years! They were 
always in this marble hall; they looked out upon the canal day and 
night. On sunny days they went to the other side. There is a hill 
there, from which one can see farther; the sea cannot be seen, but 
the rocks can. 

Prince. What is that light under the trees ? 

King. It is the canal, by which you came; there is always 
light on the water. 

Prince. Oh, but it is dark to-night! I no longer know where 
I am; I am like a stranger here. 

King. The sky is suddenly overcast. 

Prince. There is wind in the willows. 

King. There is wind in the willows day and night ; we are not 
far from the sea. Listen ; it rains already. 

Prince. One would say that there is weeping round the chateau. 

King. It is the rain falling on the water; it is a very gentle 
rain. 

Queen. One would say that there is weeping in the sky. 

Prince. Oh, how the water sleeps between the walls! 

Queen. It always sleeps so ; that is very old too. 
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Prince. The swans have taken refuge under the bridge. 

King. See the peasants driving back their flocks. 

Prince. They seem to me to be very old and poor. 

King. They are very poor ; I am king of very poor people. It 
begins to be cold. 

Prince. What is that on the other side of the water there? 

King. Down there? They were flowers; the cold has killed 
them. [Az this moment is heard from over the fields very far off a 
monotonous song, of which only the refrain can be distinguished, 
taken up in chorus at regular intervals. | 

The Distant Voices. 

The Atlantic! The Atlantic! 

King. What’s that? 

Prince. It is the sailors. I think they are turning the ship; 
they are preparing for departure. 

The Distant Voices. 

We shall return no more ! 
We shall return no more! 

Queen. All sails are set already. 

Prince. They depart to-night. 

The Distant Voices. 

The Atlantic! The Atlantic! 

King. Is it true that they will return no more? 

Prince. 1 do not know; they will not be the same, perhaps. 

The Distant Voices. 

We shall return no more ! 
We shall return no more ! 

Queen. You do not seem happy, my child. 

Prince. 1? Why should I not be happy? I have come to see 
her, and I have seen her. I can see her closer if I wish. Can I 
not open the door and take her hand? I can embrace her 
when I wish; I have only to awaken her. Why should I not 
be happy? 

Queen. Still, you do not seem happy! I am nearly seventy-five 
years old now. It is not you, not you! You are no longer you! 
[ She droops her head and sobs.] 
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King. What is the matter? What is the matter? Why do 
you weep all at once? 

Queen. It is nothing; it is nothing. It is not I who weep. 
Don’t heed me; I am so old to-day. It is over now. 

Prince. I shall look happier after awhile. 

Queen. Come, come; they are perhaps wide awake. Give 
me your hand ; lead me to the windows ; let us go and look in 
the windows. 

The Distant Voices. 

The Atlantic! The Atlantic ! 

[ They all return and look in the windows. | 

Prince. 1 cannot see yet. It is too light. 


(To be continued.) 





EMERSON’S LAST VOLUME.* 


Ir is a source of genuine pleasure to read the ‘ Natural History 
of the Intellect’ as related by a poet. He does not go forth, as the 
scientist does, with note-book and pencil carefully to catalogue 
observed phenomena; he, poet-like, reads his own meaning into 
the phenomena of intellect. The scientist, by his method, will no 
doubt arouse profound intellectual conviction ; but in spite of the 
lofty disregard shown by Emerson of the ordinary methods of 
proof, with which the scientist hedges about his statements, the 
reader will find his sympathies leap forth again and again to meet 
the spontaneous wisdom of this £vower of many truths. 

As a critic, he occupies a niche peculiar to himself. His 
criticisms of poets are always colored by his own special theories 
of what a poet should be; namely, above and beyond all things, 
a seer, a revealer of divine truths unperceived by common men. 
Therefore one comes upon such original bits of criticism as that 
“ Goethe is the poet of prose, not of poetry.” He failed to bea 





* Natural History of Intellect and Other Papers, by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1893. 
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creator, because he “ refused to be a redeemer of the human mind.” 
For Milton he has only praise, because “ Fired with dearest charity 
to infuse the knowledge of good things into others ; he tasked his 
giant imagination and exhausted the stores of his intellect for an 
end beyond, namely, to teach.” 

With the modern English poets, — Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, 
Coleridge, Byron, — he has much sympathy, because the “ feeling of 
the Infinite has deeply colored their poetry,” yet none of them quite 
comes up to the Emersonian standard of a poet, and one learns, 
among other strange things, that “Shelley’s muse is uniformly 
imitative,” and that ‘imagination, the original, authentic fire of 
the bard, he has not.” This dictum takes cruelly by surprise the 
lover of Shelley, who, with shattered ideals, is fain to wander hither 
and thither about the world of poetry, like a ship cut adrift from 
its moorings, and to wonder in a dazed sort of way where imagina- 
tion is to be found if not in Shelley. But here again must be borne 
in mind Emerson’s definition of imagination, which includes a 
truly superhuman knowledge of the ultimate source of things. 
It is, in his eyes, a divinely creative quality, not the merely human 
faculty of forming images out of the material supplied by intellect 
and emotion. Once get into sympathy with his point of view, and 
the consistency of his criticisms appears. With rapt gaze centred 
on the Absolute Beauty, he is not fully conscious at all times of 
the exquisite beauty manifest in the merely human exercise of the 
imagination, so the lover of Shelley may go back to his allegiance, 
comforted by the thought that Emerson’s poet is such a one as 
‘eye hath not seen, nor ear heard.” 

To the younger generation of readers with whom Emerson’s 
is a figure already surrounded by the glamour of the past, this 
volume of essays will be of peculiar interest. The ethical ideals 
for which he stood are brought more forcibly into the present, 
from the mere fact that here are, in great part, thoughts which have 
never before seen the light of print. It is indeed as if Emerson 
were yet alive to shed his wisdom, or, better still, the undimmed 
light of his own integrity, upon the world. Even the essays which 
are reprinted from the now rare Dza/ will come to many with pris- 
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tine freshness, for Emerson’s wisdom is not of the stuff that fades. 
He is not a prophet of the day or the hour, but a seer who has 
drunk at the elemental fountains of wisdom, and whatever he has 
shaped into thought bears upon it the impress of universality. 
What better result could follow from the publishing of this 
volume than that it should send all sorts and conditions of men 
to learn of Emerson? A dash of his ideality is needed to temper 
the commercialism of our time, and, furthermore, in a country 
where every individual is equal to every other, it behooves each one 
to see that the general standard is not lowered by his particular 
individuality; and who can aid him better than Emerson to a 
proper recognition of the responsibilities of a developed selfhood ? 


a 





‘IN RE WALT WHITMAN’ AND OTHER BOOKS ON 
WHITMAN.* 


DEscriPTIons in detail of Walt Whitman, as a person, abound 
in all that has been written about him, but the half-indirect touches 
in ‘Jn Re Walt Whitman,’ as given by Horace L. Traubel from 
Notes of Conversations with George W. Whitman, flash upon the 
eye a picture of his brother’s every-day impressiveness, which vies 
in vividness with the famous utterance of Lincoln looking at him 
from the White-House window as he passed by outside: “ Well, 
he \ooks like a MAN.” The following extract reveals humorously 
his family’s natural unconsciousness of his work : — 


“We did not know what he was writing. He did not seem 
more abstracted than usual. . . . We were all at work —all except 





* In Re Walt Whitman: Edited by his Literary Executors, Horace 
L. Traubel, Richard Maurice Bucke, Thomas B. Harned. Philadelphia: 
David McKay. 1893.— Walt Whitman. A Study. By John Addington 
Symonds. London: John C. Nimmo. 1893.— Walt Whitman. By Wil- 
liam Clarke. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co. 1892.— Walt Whitman. By Richard Maurice Bucke, M. D. 
Philadelphia : David McKay. 1883.— Notes on Walt Whitman as Poet 
and Person. By John Burroughs. New York: American News Co. 
1867. 
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Walt. But we knew he was printing the book... .I saw the 
book — did n’t read it all — did n’t think it worth reading — fingered 
it a little. Mother thought as I did — did not know what to make 
of it. . . . I remember mother comparing ‘ Hiawatha’ to Walt’s, 
and the one seemed to us pretty much the same muddle as the 
other. Mother said that if ‘ Hiawatha’ was poetry, perhaps Walt’s 
was.” 


Two more extracts witness to the truth, in the most direct way, 
from one qualified to speak the facts, in regard to the oftenest 
maligned of Whitman’s qualities, — his monetary uprightness and 
his physical purity : — 

“No: he was not shiftless. . . . He got offers of literary work 
— good offers: and we thought he had chances to make money. 
Yet he would refuse to do anything except at his own notion — 
most likely when advised would say: ‘ We won’t talk about that!’ 
or anything else to pass the matter off. I can give you a case. 
Some of the proprietors of the Zag/e talked in a way not to suit 
him, and he straightway started up and left them. He never would 
make concessions for money — always was so.” 

“ A good deal is said as if to convict Walt of indecency. The 
‘Children of Adam’ poems opened the way for it. Yet there 
never was a worse error. Even in early life Walt had no licentious 
habits. Nor was he qualmish either. . . . Why, you even say that 
you are told by some one who professed to be his friend that Walt 
was in those years a sore discomfort to his parents. There is no 
worse nonsense. There’s not a word of truth in it. Quite the 
opposite. He was clean in his habits. . . . They get these ideas 
from writings about ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ not from Walt himself — 
they infer them all.” 


Two papers by Whitman himself are published at large for the 
first time in this volume. The subject of the first of these is 
‘ Leaves of Grass.’ Upon the gigantic egotism with which it is redo- 
lent he challenges misunderstanding and dislike at the start. He 
makes of his own egotism, and that of ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ the poetic 
type of an ideal and universal self-reliance. He claims it to be the 
consistent clew to the social democracy his art consists in express- 
ing. He confesses that “ There can be no two thoughts on Walt 
Whitman’s egotism. That is avowedly what he steps out of the 
crowd and turns and faces them for. Mark, critics! Otherwise is 
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not used for you the key that leads to the use of the other keys to 
this well-enveloped man.” Because, as he explains, his whole work 
and life have “among their leading purposes” this “evident pur- 
pose,” — to “ stamp a new type of character,” his own, “ to fix and 
publish it, not for a model but an illustration ’’ of American life and 
letters. As he sings elsewhere again, he knows perfectly well his 
own egotism, yet “must not write any less,” his purpose being 
“to fetch you, whoever you are, flush with” himself, — ‘“ whoever 
you are, now I place my hand upon you, that you de my poem.” 

Whatever one may think of this purpose, however time may 
try its manifold implications as affecting art and character, that it 
is the marrow of Whitmanism is perfectly clear, and also that a 
spirit opposed to this is at heart anti-Whitmanic. 

In this respect, in the light of the poet’s own words, the short- 
comings of the late Mr. Symonds’s study of Whitman, as an expo- 
sition of the poet it proposes to honor and elucidate, are glaring. 
Otherwise, it is admirable in its discerning and well-ordered inter- 
pretations. Such chapters as that on ‘ Religion or the Concept of 
the Universe,’ the one on ‘ Sex,’ and on ‘ Comradeship,’ are lucid in 
their explication, rich in their suggestion. Asa graceful and genu- 
ine tribute to the poet by a consciously accomplished critic, whose 
distinction it is to have descried merit in a new literary phenomenon, 
the book is of value and interest, and it may well seem to be, for 
some persons, the best possible introduction to an acquaintance 
with much that is reformative, stimulating, and poetic in Whit- 
man; but that it does not accept the pertinence to Whitman’s 
work of his “evident purpose,” the “key to all the other keys,” is 
apparent in passages which express nothing but dislike of this 
leading purpose, and do not take it up either for exposition or 
refutation. 

There is the same lack of comprehension of Whitman’s pivotal 
idea of the claims of personality, especially in art, in another clever 
book by an Englishman, Mr. William Clarke’s ‘Walt Whitman.’ 
Mr. Clarke shows no such sensitive shrinking as Symonds con- 
fesses from Whitman’s “ egotism :” apparently he does not feel it, for 
ill or good, so clearly; but it is his obtuseness to this “ key of the 
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keys” which makes his chapter on Whitman’s art so blank either 
of genuine appreciation or condemnation ; and this, in spite of the 
fact that his own affiliation with the socialistic, democratic ideals 
with which Whitman’s are in harmony makes his treatment of what 
he calls Whitman’s ‘ Message to America’ signally happy. 

Yet the secret of a good deal of the distaste Whitmanism 
arouses is due to this egotism which Whitman himself so plainly 
avows ; which friendly or adverse critics are bound to meet under- 
standingly ; and which it is apparently the fundamental purpose 
of ‘Jz Re Walt Whitman’ to proclaim. From its many-angled 
rough crystallization of personal talk, passing memoranda, address, 
and essay, light is thrown here and there on the poet’s cardinal 
doctrine, which, it must be remembered, he attempted not to preach 
as an external affair, but to stand for in his own person, and for 
which he would have all others equally stand. What he holds 
above all is this peak of morality, — namely, to be the poem you 
would write or express in art or in life. 

In his second paper, entitled ‘An English and an American 
Poet,’ which explains his own quality by its difference from that of 
“Tennyson and his British and American éléves,” he says again, 
“no fine romance, no inimitable delineation of character, no grace 
of delicate illustrations, no rare picture of shore or mountain or 
sky, no deep thought of the intellect is so important to a man as 
his opinion of himself is ; everything receives its tinge from that.” 
The calm, genial nature, the moral altitude and cultured breadth 
of the poet who has this ideal of art, as that, namely, whose beauty 
relies on an intimately accordant personality, is in this book often 
evident, and particularly in the accounts given by Sidney H. Morse 
of his ‘Summer with Walt Whitman,’ and by Horace L. Traubel 
in his ‘Walt Whitman at Date.’ Whitman’s literary art and poli- 
tics, for instance, are thus illustrated : — 


“Method does not trouble me, my own method or that of 
others, provided I or they ‘ Get there.’” 

‘To me, back of everything that is very grand and very erudite 
and very scientific and very everything that is splendid in our era is 
the simple individual ‘ critter,’ personality, if you please. . . . That 
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is behind ‘ Leaves of Grass.’ It is the utterance of personality 
after — carefully remember — after being all surcharged with those 
other elements.” 

“REPORTER. What are your politics? 

““WuitmaNn. I should be glad to have you tell me.” 

“What we need is a race enjoying just harvests — not & special 
few grabbing up the whole product of the field.” 

“ Noblesse oblige is not only a good motto for superior individu- 
als, but for nations, and above all, for America.” 


This volume as a whole is unique in its multifariousness. Its 
poetic tributes run the scale from Symonds to Punch ; it contains 
such summaries.of Whitman’s literary significance as Ingersoll’s 
‘ Liberty in Literature,’ and H. L. Traubel’s ‘ Poet, Philosopher, and 
Man ;’ critical estimates by English, French, German, and Danish 
critics; and special statements on various points, as W. S. Ken- 
nedy’s biographical contributions on Whitman’s race and heredity ; 
T. H. Harned’s essay on Whitman’s faith in immortality; Dr. 
Bucke’s three papers on his physical traits, his scientific implica- 
tions, and his cosmic sense; and even technical descriptions of 
his last illness, death, and autopsy, by Dr. Longaker and other 
medical experts. All these widely convened constituents make the 
book as distinctive in manner as in matter, and of necessity, also, 
a book of manifold suggestiveness rather than of unity or finish. 
But the most and the least clear and startling of the myriad darts 
of light that radiate from it upon the figure of Whitman are Whit- 
man-caused as well as Whitman-centred. From him and toward 
him is their path; and for this reason the book is, like his ‘ Leaves 
of Grass,’ no book, but a man. Its difference from the usual me- 
morial volume, puzzling to the critics who see only its composite 
“queerness,” is quite in keeping with its design and therefore 
artistic, — a mark of its authenticity and success. 

Like many another expression of Whitman’s, “This is no 
book,” ... but “a man,” which at the first glance appears to 
declare a contradiction of things literary and artistic, is not really 
a contradiction, but an opposition destined essentially to fulfil 
them when the least vital of their appurtenances shall be sloughed 
off ; for what, after all, is the supreme end of art but man? What 
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else has ured the cunning and employed the craft of master-work- 
men in literature since time was, however ephemeral sleights-of- 
hand and transient tricks of trade, accompanying the achievement, 
have usurped the supreme place of the aim ? 

Books on Whitman have dwelt hitherto on his opposition to 
the methods of his predecessors ; nevertheless, beneath the new 
ways flows the continuous current of immortal art, and this will 
more and more appear, just as when assimilation of a reform, 
lessening its need, tames its first violence of revolt. 

The artistic and spiritual likeness of Whitman’s work to that 
which has been and is, in spite of the differences that are now set as 
marks of contention and of due and fruitful agitation, it is the defect, 
not the fault, of this volume and of most books on Whitman to 
ignore. The exposition of this likeness and the consequent recon- 
ciliation of Whitmanism with past and present art has yet to be 
accomplished. The mission of Whitmanism may then be seen to 
be the freeing of the vital spirit of literature from its conventional 
accretions, so that the world shall feel no anomaly in the phrase, 
“This is no book,” ... but “a man;” shall discern Man in 
Books, and even shall recognize that Books in very deed are Man. 

When Emerson wrote his renowned letter to Whitman, he set 
down not alone his luminous praise of Whitman’s genius, — he 
did not fail to add that the career he foresaw for the new poet 
“must have had a long foreground somewhere for such a start.” 
In Dr. Bucke’s authoritative volume, indispensable to every one 
who would know the facts and meaning of Whitman’s life, one 
misses little but a complete perception of such an evolution as Emer- 
son postulates. The personal evolution alone does not account for 
such a phenomenon as the literary expression of democratic ideals. 
It took more than one life and the winged words of many a book 
to ripen it. Different as the art form of ‘ Leaves of Grass’ may 
appear from that of other books, still it is also a book, has a vital 
fibre of unification with other books, and is founded on the dream 
of a still closer and a triumphant relation with books to come, 
whose best earnest now is the tracing of the self-same spirit of the 
modern and the human in its contemporaneous or its younger 
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literary kindred. Wherefore, in the name of the writer of ‘ Eido- 
lons,’ let there be less contempt for “ books.” Dr. Bucke puts 
them (p. 156) as an indifferent item in a list of the artificial, — 
“dress, jewels, laces,” etc., —and opposes them to the “ natural,” 
— earth, air, sea, man, and beast; yet man’s expression of himself, 
along with what of earth, air, sea, and beast he can appropriate to 
his use, is a deific artifice, and by means of it the Flesh is made 
Word, and dwells among us. 

In looking through these volumes on Whitman and noting their 
reforming, sometimes fanatic spirit, — yielding due sympathy to 
the fanaticism, too, seeing that it is a necessary factor of reform, — 
the comparative absence of the reconciling spirit is not less notice- 
able than certain latent signs that it belongs to the subject and is 
in prospect as the presiding genius of the next step in the Whit- 
man trend. It is the peculiar glory of one of the earliest books 
written on Whitman — the terse and thought-packed ‘ Notes of 
Walt Whitman,’ by John Burroughs — to state thus the general 
principle on which such a reconciliation may rest :— 

“ The standard by which to measure the work of a poet of the 
first class is neither the standard of the parlor, of society, nor 
even of zsthetics and erudition, but the standard of the actual 
world with humanity as its choicest fruition. Man is the crowning 
product . . . because in him all that preceded and all that exists 
in objective nature is resumed. He comprehends all, and in him, 
what was elsewhere unconscious becomes conscious; what was 
physical becomes moral.” 


Esthetics and erudition, it is to be noted, Mr. Burroughs ex- 
cludes from power; and that they should not usurp the throne of 
man, who is their maker, to condemn his work is clear; yet in their 
legitimate office of bearing record to the fluent process of art, 
whereby man grows, they may yet hold their own, and illustrate 


Whitman fitly. 
P. 
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A SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 
HOW TO STUDY WHITTIER’S ‘SNOW BOUND.’ 


Wuat clews to the poet’s design are to be found in ‘Snow 
Bound’? 

Whittier calls his poem a ‘ Winter Idyl ;’ again, near its close, 
he speaks of it as giving “ Flemish pictures of old days.” In order 
to see the fitness of the poet’s title, we must ask, I., How this poem 
agrees with the general nature of idyllic poetry ; and, in order to 
appreciate his own view of it, we must notice, II., In what respects 
it is like a Flemish picture. There are two main elements of in- 
terest in ‘ Snow Bound,’ the poetic and the historic, and these in- 
quiries will lead us to understand both. 

I. What is an idyll ? 

The word comes from the Greek, and originally meant “a little 
image or picture.” An idyll is in character simple and calm, and 
has rather more to do with situation or with detached events than 
with continuous action. Idylls may be dramatic ; in fact, the earli- 
est examples of idylls, those of Theocritus, were in dramatic form. 
They consisted generally of a dialogue between a shepherd and 
shepherdess or between two shepherds, and thus gave pictures of 
pastoral life, whence the peculiar mark of an idyll came to be 
considered its pastoral quality. Theocritus himself, however, fur- 
nished examples of idylls which consisted of dialogues between other 
characters than those of pastoral life ; for instance, his famous 15th 
idyll, which is a dialogue between two dames of Syracuse who leave 
home and go to witness the festival of Adonis. (See Lang’s Trans- 
lation of Theocritus. Golden Treasury Series. Macmillan & Co.) 
Not only is there no pastoral quality in this idyll, but there is a 
good deal of action, and so it might be called an idyll of action, for 
it is a “picture” of a morning’s action in the life of these two 
dames. Such, also, is the character of Browning’s ‘Ivan Ivano- 
vitch.’ It gives a picture of an action or event in a mother’s life, 
with the difference that it is presented to the reader by means of a 
monologue instead of a dialogue. 
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But the picture of a situation or an event may be presented to 
the reader by means of description instead of dramatically. Such 
are Tennyson’s ‘Idylls of the King.’ In these, pictures of the 
events in the lives of the Knights of Arthur’s Round Table are 
presented by means of description, and furthermore they are so 
related as to bring about an epic unity of the whole; that is, 
through these pictures we see the course of the life of the hero, 
King Arthur. 

To sum up, then, — idylls may be dramatic or descriptive; 
they may present a picture of a situation or of an event. The 
nature of the situation or the event is subject to the will of the poet. 
The atmosphere may be rural, or it may be chivalric, or it may be 
that of the life of cities ; but it does not present one situation nor 
one action growing out of another. The situation is complete in 
itself and indicates no connection with anything that has gone be- 
fore or that is to come, just as a picture seizes and holds fast in 
color and form a situation or event. ‘The Idylls of the King,’ 
for example, are each complete in themselves, but such events are 
chosen that the reader naturally relates them and pieces them 
together in a mosaic pattern, and so discovers the onward motion 
of the action. 

Now, we are prepared to see the appropriateness of Whittier’s 
title. By means of the descriptive method, he presents to the 
readers a series of portraits of his family and friends, with a back- 
ground of the old farm-house in which they lived, and with an 
atmosphere of winter. 

Is it an idyll of event or of situation? 

It is one of event, in so far as the snow-storm is described in 
progress, and the boys are shown digging a path ; but for the rest, 
the characters are represented as forced by the snow-storm to 
inaction: it is, therefore, nearly an idyll of situation. 

II. Now, as to Whittier’s calling the scenes of ‘Snow Bound’ 
“Flemish pictures of old days.” What did he mean by this? 
Did you ever see a Flemish picture? For example, a Flemish 
“interior”? What is characteristic of both poem and picture? 

Probably they agree in nothing so much as homely truth to real 
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details. The subject-matter is homely, the method realistic. The 
subject of ‘Snow Bound’ is not drawn from old legends nor the 
scene set in a foreign country, like ‘ The Vision of Sir Launfal’ (see 
‘School of Literature,’ January PoET-LorE), and just as the Flemish 
artist likes to choose a home-scene and to dwell upon it with 
minute elaboration, so Whittier selects a homestead hearth and 
depicts with loving care a moment when it is most shut off from 
the outside world. 

Let us examine the subject-matter more closely, asking what 
incident the poet makes the occasion of his poem, and what is the 
real subject of the poem. 

The incident is a snow-storm; and if you want to appreciate 
how original ‘Snow Bound’ is, and how well-chosen is the incident 
of the storm for the purpose, try and see how many such descrip- 
tions of a snow-storm you can find in the poetry of Old England. 
Spenser, for example, uses winter as a symbol of unhappy love 
in ‘The Shepherd’s Calendar,’ where he speaks of “ such rage as 
winter’s”” reigning in his heart, and such “ unkindly cold” freezing 
his life-blood, etc. ; and Shakespeare, like Spenser, refers generally 
to winter out-of-doors as unkindly, and his references to snow are 
made in passing, as in ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ i. 5, 65, ‘‘ when 
snow the pasture sheets.” In Thomson, who took ‘ The Seasons’ 
for his subject, we might expect to find a special picture of a snow- 
storm, and the few following lines give the best of it ; but otherwise, 
it is the hardships of the storm for fowls, beasts, shepherds, and 
travellers, — the “rigors ” of the “ cruel season,” — which are most 


prominent. 
“fuming dun 
From all the livid east or piercing north, 
Thick clouds ascend — in whose capacious womb 
A vapoury deluge lies, to snow congealed. 
Heavy they roll their fleecy world along ; 
And the sky saddens with the gathered storm. 
Through the hushed air the whitening shower descends, 
At first thin wavering; till at last the flakes 
Fall broad and wide and fast, dimming the day 
With a continual flow. The cherished fields 
Put on their winter-robe of purest white.” 
(See Thomson’s ‘ Winter.’) 
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Compare with this Emerson’s ‘Snow-Storm,’ and notice that 
it is in this that Whittier finds his motto and inspiration. Both 
describe a New England snow-storm, such as Old England scarcely 
knows, and both poems greet its beauty with dauntless enjoyment 
as well as with indoor cheer. Notice how Whittier in his descrip- 
tive prologue, or first three stanzas, amplifies the description Emer- 
son packs into afew lines. “ Announced by all the trumpets of the 
sky” gives with a single metaphor the preliminary omens Whittier 
describes one after another in the detailed Flemish manner; the 
effects of the storm in stopping up the farm-house doors, the group 
around the fire, and various descriptions and occurrences are also 
all expansions by Whittier from Emerson’s one or two comprehensive 
strokes. The subject of the poem is not the storm, however, as 
Emerson’s is. It is not of the snow, but of the snow-bound, that 
Whittier writes. The snow-storm is the incident that occasions 
the poem, by grouping the isolated family around the farm-house 
fire, and hence the wood-fire is the focus of interest, and so the 
motto from Cornelius Agrippa on “the good spirits” of the wood- 
fire is as pertinent as the motto from Emerson ; but both snow and 
wood-fire are subordinate to the picture of the New England home 
and family. This is the real subject-matter, and it is this which 
gives the poem its historic interest. 

Notice, also, how even the snow effects are described by what 
the inmates of the farm-house fancy about them. Pick out ex- 
amples; as the “ Chinese roof” of the well-curb, the “ Aladdin’s 
cave” of the snow tunnel, etc., etc. Are these Flemish, do you 
think, or do they show a grace not particularly Flemish, but a 
poetic touch characteristic of Whittier? They exemplify the 
“kind of spiritual picturesqueness”” which Lowell said, in his re- 
view of ‘Snow Bound,’ when it first came out in 1866, gave “a 
peculiar charm” to the work. 

And now let us ask what are the elements of historic interest 
in ‘Snow Bound’? Is it general only, or particular also, and 
personal ? 

Whittier supposes his “ Flemish pictures ” will touch the heart 
of the “ worldling” to whose memory such “winter joys” of his 
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boyhood will be recalled; but they will have a historic interest, also, 
for many others who have never known its like, and for whom it is 
a transcript of old-time customs. Lowell said, twenty-eight years 
ago :— 

“It describes scenes and manners which the rapid changes of 
our national habits will soon have made as remote from us as if 
they were foreign or ancient. Already, alas! even in farm-houses 
backlog and forestick are obsolescent words . . . already are the 


railroads displacing the companionable cheer of crackling walnut 
with the dogged self-complacency and sullen virtue of anthracite.” 


The modern revival of the fire on the hearth does not leave us 
to-day so altogether unacquainted with the “ companionable cheer ”’ 
of crackling wood as Lowell fancied, and yet Whittier’s country 
customs are for us relics of a distant day. Its allusions to the 
few books, to the thoughts and the reforms of early New Eng- 
land, give us glimpses of the time which have a particular historic 
interest. 

Pick out and explain these allusions, for example, to Whittier’s 
library, — the references to ‘The African Chief,’ a poem by Mrs. 
Sarah Wentworth Morton, the third stanza of which begins with 
the line Whittier quotes, “ The Chief of Gambia’s golden shore,” and 
whose next stanza he gives in full by mistake, as a “ rousing” word 
of Dame Mercy Warren. The whole poem was printed in Whit- 
tier’s School Reader, ‘The American Preceptor. Dame Mercy 
Warren’s poetry and her history of the Revolution were popular in 
Whittier’s youth, and, doubtless, did bring him many a rousing word 
if not this one. (For brief accounts of Mercy Warren and Sarah 
Wentworth see PorET-LorE, June-July, 1893, pp. 336 and 341.) 
“ Chalkley’s Journal old and quaint” was published in 1749, and 
the incident to which Whittier alludes is to be found on page 
145. (See Riverside Edition of Whittier, Vol. II., p. 346, for the 
extract.) Chalkley, like Sewall and Elwood, was a minister of 
the Friends’ denomination, and, as Whittier says, he was “a sea- 
saint,” for he was the skipper of a merchant vessel. Whittier says 
elsewhere that twenty books, most of these journals of pioneer 
ministers of the Friends, were all the old farmstead could give him; 
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now and then he heard of a book of biography or travel, when he 
would “walk miles to borrow it.” The school-master of ‘ Snow 
Bound’ brought to the house a volume of Burns, when Whittier 
was fourteen, which was in truth a God-send. Such allusions as 
these in ‘Snow Bound’ to the meagre stock of books belong to 
its particular historic interest, and scarcely less to the personal 
or autobiographic interest which forms a special part of its historic 
value. 

Whittier dedicates ‘Snow Bound’ “To the Memory of the 
Household it describes.” What household is it? It is that of his 
own boyhood. The homestead is a lonely farm-house situated at a 
distance of three miles northeast of the city of Haverhill, Mass. 
The winding road leading to it is the one described in the poem. 
Whittier’s biographer, Sloane Kennedy, tells us that the house is very 
plain, and not very large. Entering the front door, you are in a 
small entry with steep, quaint little staircase. On the right is the 
parlor where Whittier wrote. In the tiny, low-studded room on 
the left he was born, and in the same room his father and “ Uncle 
Meses” died. All the windows in the house have small panes, 
nine in the upper, and six in the lower sash. The old kitchen is 
the room which figures in the poem. “It is a cosy old room, with 
its fireplace, and huge breadth of chimney with inset cupboards 
and oven and mantelpiece. Above the mantel is the nail where 
hung the old bull’s-eye watch. Set into one side of the kitchen is 
the cupboard, where the pewter plates and platters were ranged.” 

What members and guests of the household does Whittier de- 
scribe, and which of them does he characterize most clearly? 

He describes how, when they are all gathered around the fire, 
his father makes them live over again with him the experiences of 
his younger days when he was out in the world; and although from 
this description we get a glimpse of the past life of the father, we 
do not get much idea of his character. Where else in the poem 
does the poet characterize his father? Next he tells how his 
mother, while she knits or spins, tells of her youthful experiences, 
making them seem real to the listeners. There are one or two 
touches in this description which throw light on his mother’s char- 
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acter. He speaks of the “ gray wizard’s conjuring-book,” the fame 
of which had spread far and wide through the country-side, and into 
which they stole a frightened look. According to Mrs. Fields, who 
has written some reminiscences of Whittier, his mother had a firm 
belief in witchcraft in her younger days, and joined with his aunt 
in making a wax image of a minister they did not like, and then 
melted it with fire, believing, as they did so, that the disliked man 
would die. Her devout Quakerism is shown by the incident of 
her putting on a grave look as she related some tale from Sewall 
or Chalkley. Are there any additional passages in the poem which 
throw light on his mother’s character ? 

Then he describes his uncle as a man innocent of books, but 
one who was fond of Nature, and of whom Nature in her turn was 
so fond that all her meanings became clear to him. The picture 
of the uncle is much more distinct than that of either the father or 
mother, because the poet tells us directly his qualities, as well as 
telling us of the life he has led, — 

“‘ A simple, guileless, childlike man, 
Content to live where life began ; 
Strong only on his native grounds.” 

The description of the aunt, which follows next, also gives a 
very clear picture of a sweet old lady, who, never having been mar- 
ried, retained the simple faith and romance of girlhood. She, too, 
tells of her girlhood life. 

The description of the two sisters, which follows next, consists 
entirely of a picturing of their characters. They do not either of 
them take any share in the entertainment. We learn, however, 
that there was a great contrast between the two sisters. The 
elder was impulsive, earnest, prompt to act, truthful, and almost 
sternly just, but the younger seems to have been an incarnation of 
love. For her the poet’s affection is expressed as for no other 
member of the household. She was his companion not only in his 
rambles through the country-side, as he tells in the poem, but she 
was his intellectual companion, for she herself had poetical accom- 
plishments of an unusually high order. In describing this sister, 
he forgets for a time the fireside scene, and expresses only his 
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love for her, and falls into reflections over the sorrow caused by her 
death. 

The two following characters, the school-master and the woman 
guest, are the most vividly portrayed of any of the group around 
the fire; partly because their characters are more complex than 
those of the simple Quaker folk, and partly because, being outside 
the family, the poet could analyze them better. The school-master 
is full of fun and harmless mischief, and at the same time, when 
necessary, he can be a man of thought and action. He is learned, 
but possesses that grateful softener of learning,— humor. It will be 
interesting to compare this description of a school-master with that 
in Goldsmith’s ‘ Deserted Village,’ noting how much less developed 
a character the latter has, but how much more humorously Gold- 
smith has treated him. Which do you prefer, and why? The last 
person described is the “ not unfeared, half-welcome guest,” who 
united in her person most opposite qualities. Beautiful, with lus- 
trous eyes and dazzling teeth, and a tongue of honeyed music, 
under this beautiful exterior there lurked great passionateness. 
She was capable of being either a vixen or a devotee, combining 
the qualities of Petruchio’s Kate and Siena’s saint. (See Shake- 
speare’s ‘Taming of the Shrew,’ and the life of Catharine of 
Siena, in Mrs. Jameson’s ‘ Legendary Art.’) 

It is interesting to know that both of these guests are also drawn 
from life. The school-master was one Joshua Coffin, and he was at 
one time engaged in a dangerous mission respecting some slaves, 
which accounts for the poet’s saying, “‘ Of such as he shall freedom’s 
young apostles be,” who shall “the cruel lie of caste refute, Old 
forms remould and substitute For Slavery’s lash the freeman’s 
will.” The lady was the religious enthusiast and fanatical “ pilgrim 
preacher,” Harriet Livermore ; and by the “ Queen of Lebanon ” is 
meant Lady Hester Stanhope. (For an interesting description of 
her, see Kinglake’s ‘ Eothen.’) Harriet Livermore was born April 
14, 1788, at Concord, N. H. When Whittier was a little boy she 
taught in the little old brown school-house in East Haverhill. At one 
time she thought of becoming a member of the Society of Friends ; 
but an unlucky burst of rage discouraged the Friends from admit- 
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ting her. She afterward became a Methodist Perfectionist, and 
used to declare that she was incapable of sinning. She became an 
itinerant preacher, made three journeys to Jerusalem, went to 
Egypt, and at another time climbed Mt. Libanus, and visited Lady 
Stanhope, who had married a sheik of the mountains. (For further 
particulars see sketch of Harriet Livermore by Rebecca Davis, or 
Underwood’s, Kennedy’s, or Linton’s ‘ Life of Whittier.’) 

What glimpses of the outside world does the poet give in the 
course of the poem? 

Queries. 1. What does the poet mean by “Nature’s geo- 
metricsigns” ? 2. What is “ Pisa’s leaning miracle”? 3. Aladdin’s 
“ wondrous cave” and “lamp’s supernal powers”? 4. “ Egypt’s 
Amun”? 5. “St. Francois’ hemlock-trees”? 6. What is a gun- 
dalow? 7. “ The wizard’s conjuring-book” and witchcraft in 
Whittier’s youth? 8. To what stories of Apollonius and Hermes 
does he refer? 9. Who was White of Selborne? 10. What is 
meant by “Pindus-born Araxes,’ and Olympus? “Daft Mc- 
Gregor,” “Costa Rica’s everglades,” “ Taygetos,” and “ Ypsilanti’s 
Maniote Greeks”? 11. How long a time is covered by the poem ? 

Still another main element of interest in ‘Snow Bound,’ the 
highest and the most nearly allied to its poetic charm, remains to 
be considered. What is it, and in which stanzas does it attain 
highest expression ? 

This is its reflective element, called out by experience of time 
and change and death, hallowed by love and religion, and potent 
to move us because so genuinely poetic. The hope of immortal- 
ity for him who can see “the stars shine through his cypress-trees ” 
reaches its height in the stanza closing with “ Love can never lose 
its own!” And the hope of the larger time, which, succeeding to 
the hours of personal trouble, shall greaten the life of the world, 
finds its climax in the stanza closing with “The Century’s aloe 
flowers to-day !” 

Compare Whittier’s hope of immortality as shown in ‘Snow 
Bound’ with Tennyson’s in ‘In Memoriam.’ Which is the more 


confident ? 
P. A. C. 
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Dickens begins one of his short stories with the state- 
ment that Marley was dead asa door-nail; but why dead as a 
door-nail, he does not see,— he would have thought a coffin-nail 
would be about the deadest bit of ironmongery extant. 

So, a modern school of literary innovators in France have been 
called the “ Decadents ;” but why, it is hard to see, in spite of 
Mr. Symons’s able and interesting explanation of their artistic 
methods in ‘ The Decadent Movement in Literature,’ in the No- 
vember Harper's. That is, it is comparatively hard to see, because 
the more conventional literary workers who cast their imitative 
productions in ever the same ready-made moulds would be so 
much more aptly styled Knights of the Coffin than these younger 
squires, who dare to express their discontent with the worn-out 
and traditional, and who hankeringly hammer at that which may 
prove to be the entrance door to a new period. If there are two 
sides to death,— that which hangs uselessly upon the present, 
and that which takes its stand upon the door-sill of What next ? — 
then there is life and promise in the second phase. If this is 
decay, it is not so inert. Such a decadent as Maurice Maeter- 
linck is like that polar snow-bird Whitman celebrates, which the 
explorer Greely heard singing at 83 degrees north; it welcomes 
“Chilling drifts, E’en the profoundest chill, as now—a torpid 
pulse, a brain unnerv’d,” and “not chants of youth or South’s 
warm tides alone, But held by sluggish floes, pack’d in the North- 
ern ice, the cumulus of years,” it finds in these hard elements 
incitement to a song. Such an undaunted recognition of the 
unsupported state to which mankind is brought at the natural 
close of the present era, is poetically suggested in ‘ The Sightless,’ 
by its types of men and women cut off from fellowship, — separated 
from each other by bowlders of rock and of up-rooted trees (note 
the significance of these symbols!); left without the guidance 
of the lifeless priest yet in their midst ; and, knowing only that 
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they are blind, even their trust in the asylum dog, or in the cer- 
titude of merely physical life, being withdrawn, thrown utterly on 
their own inward resources, with no key to the future but the 
insight of the women and the undeveloped powers of the child ; 
remaining to confront the steadily approaching mystery of a Pres- 
ence. And the Presence is what ?—the Death of the Old Order, 
the Advent of the New, or both, since the two are inseparable ? 
Maeterlinck’s art leaves this unstated, but none the less alluded to. 

Of interest, as it certainly is, to have so skilful and terse a 
summary of the salient external differences of Maeterlinck’s from 
the usual dramatic framework as Mr. Symons gives in saying that 
“In ‘ L’Intruse’ and ‘Les Aveugles’ the scene is stationary, the 
action but reflected upon the stage, as if from another plane,” 
and that “in ‘Les Sept Princesses’ the action, such as it is, is 
literally, in great part seen through a window,” still it would be 
more enlightening and more to the purpose to show how the inter- 
nal symbolism stands related, subtle as it is, to his simple and 
unusual dramatic framework, particularly as without this relation 
of the method to the effect one cannot really appreciate the quality 
of this new art. Although it is true that fear is a necessary note, 
and repetition the prominent method of Maeterlinck, it is not 
quite justifiable to say that “he has but one note, that of fear,” and 
“but one method, that of repetition,” because this leaves out his 
use of allusion and suggestion, which is at once the riches of his 
art, and the breath of life that animates “note” and “ method.” 
It is as if one should ignore everything in Botticelli but his 
drawing. 

The archaic flavor which marks the language of the brief trans- 
lation Mr. Symons gives from ‘ La Princesse Maleine’ helps to in- 
crease the sense of artificial repetition. Would it not be closer 
to the effects Maeterlinck insinuates by his method of repetition, to 
give the language the colloquial air which makes repetition life-like 
and significant ? 
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of scientific methods into every field of human interest, 
an essay in defence of a non-scientific study of litera- 
ture may not be altogether uncalled for. It may be, 
however, that such an essay, in attempting to guard art’s sacred 
fane from secular intrusion, will reveal unpardonable insensibility 
to the new life and motives of our time, and that those who think 
they see, in the new instruments of research, the promise of every 
revelation, will regard its protestations with feelings akin to disdain. 
And yet there are students remaining — one here and there in seclu- 
sion ; transcendental, if you will, in their view of the universe — who 
deplore the emphasis everywhere laid upon scientific truth, when 
this is done to the detriment of an equally important member of 
the universal family, eternal beauty. We believe that the soul is a 
living unity in whose conscious life truth and beauty should per- 
petually blend. Were it not for the aspirations-which beauty 
excites, and the reverence and devotion which it inspires, and the 
love and wonder which it engenders, truth itself would vanish, and 
15 
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leave life a blank. Now, on account of the dominion of the scien- 
tific spirit, there is danger of forgetting that the soul’s love of beauty 
is as necessary and as abiding as its intellectual love of truth, as 
its moral love of goodness. The world must feed on beauty and 
poetry and romance more than it knows. These are universal 
needs, because beauty is an essential part of being, a very mode of 
spiritual activity. These three — goodness, truth, and beauty — 
exist, we think, in eternal correlation. 

Now, we are ready to acknowledge with scientific students the 
desirability of making the uncertain status of zesthetic and cultural 
subjects stable and certain. After a pursuit, drawn out through 
years, by generations of men, of a rainbow that has eluded them 
ever, it would be well if we could touch the bow with our hands, 
and measure it, and determine its merits with scientific exactness. 
If we could only have for literature a Rule of Three! Some pro- 
gress is even now being made in the direction of accuracy of 
criticism and definition of terms and logical objective classification. 
This is a real gain, and more remains to do. Still, after all is done, 
we know — “ thanks to the human heart by which we live” — that 
beauty in the future as in the past will thwart the investigations of 
the reason; and though literature be subjected to the processes 
of science, and its analytics be classified in the spirit and with the 
precise terminology of the natural sciences, — seemingly a wonder- 
ful and satisfactory achievement, — we are brought to confusion 
and failure and falsehood at last. Inevitable is the failure of 
science here simply because the essential content of art is beauty, 
and not truth. It is at this point that the whole confusion arises. 
Can the scientist vindicate for art the whole of nature? 

It seems necessary first to insist that the “ purification of litera- 
ture in the interest of truth,” which is claimed by scientists to be 
the mission of the scientific spirit in art as in knowledge, is an 
accidental and by no means an essential process of artistic progress. 
Nor can it be proven as averred that, presumably under the influ- 
ence of science, “‘ there has been a slow but steady growth of taste 
toward a more and more complete adherence to uncolored truth” 
in art. On the contrary, the century is romantic, characterized by 
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exuberance of fancy, idealization, high coloring, and intensity of 
emotional effects. Where are the grays and drabs, — these reali- 
ties? Not in Victor Hugo, the representative Frenchman of the 
century; though perhaps in Zola, the avowed prophet of a scientific 
formula; yet not in Heine, the ardent dreamer and revolutionist, 
to whom, notwithstanding, Havelock Ellis points as an embodiment 
of the New Spirit; nor yet in Richard Wagner, whose work, “ the 
art-work of the future,” is among the greatest emotional forces of 
modern times; not surely in Shelley, the poet of cloud-land, or in 
Browning, the poet of the soul. Modern art, it seems, at its best is 
emotional rather than true. 

That this is the tendency of development is reason for those 
who have the interest of art and life at heart to rejoice. For when 
truth — truth, that is, as known to science — becomes the chief 
concern of the artistic brotherhood, that day will witness the 
degeneracy, the decay, of art. Decline in artistic creativeness 
would result at once from the application to art of the canon of 
truth of fact. If Sargent’s measurements of the human body are 
to serve as standards of perfect artistic form, the sculptor’s work, 
in which hitherto high ideals and noble feelings have always en- 
tered, is needless and vain. It is surely impossible for truth to be 
the necessary content of the queenliest of the arts, the art that 
contains the least of matter and most of soul, the savior of us 
all, — ‘‘ heavenly music.” Can music declare the Law of Force, or 
describe the development of the English Constitution? Can it 
enter any one of the fields where science flourishes ? Why, thought 
may not be even a coefficient of music. One simply feels and 
grows conscious of the Infinite Presence, the Law behind all laws, 
the Metaphysics, so to speak, of all that is physical in the world. 
It is idle at such times to talk of truth. As expressed in Browning's 
‘ Sordello,’ ‘‘ Divest mind of e’en thought, and lo, God’s unexpressed 
will dawns above us.” 

Furthermore, truth, whatever may be said as to its ideal eter- 
nity, is, so far as time is concerned, so far as it occurs in the text- 
books of knowledge, the least enduring of things. ‘ Whether 
there be knowledge, it shall fail.” And Paul knew that, by the 
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very nature of knowledge, an absolute revelation of truth, however 
strenuously one might wish or affirm it, was not possible. The 
purpose of revelation has been to disclose the invisible world, the 
fact that God is and rules. It was given to man to discover the 
facts and laws of the visible world by what methods he might. 
The penalty of his discovery is imperfection. The very condition 
of his growth in knowledge is limitation; otherwise incentive to 
the pursuit of truth is wanting. It is but a commonplace to assert 
that science requires continual revision, the text-books of one gener- 
ation being obsolete in the next. Beauty alone is eternal, the one 
thing perfect and permanent amid the world of change. Thus it is 
that the ‘Iliad’ of far-off Homer perpetuates its glory across the 
years to the sympathetic reader in every land, although Aurora no 
longer, to the comprehension of modern science, throws open her 
rosy gates of Dawn. If it be obvious that elves and fairy trains 
have forever vanished from our hillsides, still Shakespeare’s ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’ has a never-ending charm. ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ we should affirm, has parted with none of its potency despite 
the falsity of its cosmos; somehow Bickersteth gained little by 
revising its cosmogony. On the other hand, those medizval rhym- 
ing encyclopedias, that sought to embody all known scientific truths 
in their voluminous pages, have long since disappeared, together 
with the facts which they commemorated. The loss of Vincent’s 
‘ Bibliotheca Mundi,’ or of Capella’s ‘De Nuptiis Philologiz et 
Mercurii,’ is easily reparable, but what would we not give for an- 
other ‘ Paradiso’ from Dante or one more Tale from Chaucer! The 
presence of scientific truth was powerless in the one case to pre- 
serve, as its absence in the other is to destroy. Art, in fine, does 
not depend for its worth and immortality upon scientific accuracy. 
Was it not the shades of Landor’s critics who told Plato that if 
poems do not possess life, it would be paradoxical to accredit them 
with immortality ? Art has life, is imperishable, therefore, solely 
because it is beautiful. 

In matters of literary and scientific study, let us be honest in 
stating our differences. The antagonism of science to art is not, 
perhaps, so much in content as in method; that is, science is not 
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opposed to art because one is a fact and the other a fancy, one a 
real thing and the othera dream. But the disagreement is one of 
process, arising from the employment by one of the reason, which 
dissects and classifies the body of a fact, and from the use by the 
other of the imagination, which apprehends the spirit of a thing. 
The intellectual and the imaginative are simply contrary modes of 
perception. 

First, there need to be confessions on both sides, — by the 
esthetic critic, that the only secure attitude of mind is in humility 
and patience and “sweet reasonableness,” foregoing the judicial 
temper, altogether, to face the world as it is ; by the man of science, 
that there is need in his work, also, of the poetic imagination, to 
complete the discovery of the senses. The resolution of Goethe 
to know things, either of nature or of art, as they really were, that 
is now become the motive of culture everywhere, was the fruit, we 
acknowledge, of the scientific spirit. Modern literary criticism 
has learned from science the profound lesson of disinterestedness 
and the profounder lesson of acceptance. It can now trust itself, 
in the words of Hamilton Mabie, to “ put aside accidental methods, 
accepted standards and personal prepossessions, and with open 
mind to search each work of art for its aim, its reality, and its 
excellence.” It was the application of such an interpretive method 
that made Sainte-Beuve the first really universal critic which the 
world has seen; and nothing can exceed the value of the achieve- 
ment of Matthew Arnold or of Lowell in the same field of 
zesthetic criticism. Then, the scientist must acknowledge the 
insufficiency of the reason. Pure genius, that waives all process 
and claims an immediate result, has furnished science with many of 
its greatest triumphs. The ether in which our globe is said to 
float as in a sea, whose undulations throughout space break into 
light and color for the eyes, is a fiction of the imagination. Shall 
we not as well believe the testimony of William Blake, who saw, 
when beholding the sun, an innumerable company of a heavenly 
host, crying, ‘ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God Almighty”? 

In the beginning, art and science were co-workers. Perception, 
it would seem, was first in order for both. When science per- 
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ceived things, art began to be of service in defining them. The 
rude savage of the Thayingen-cave, who first etched on a scrap of 
bone the image of a reindeer, was so far able to contemplate the 
deer as an objective form unrelated to his appetite that he could 
engrave it into a lasting ornament for his delight. So the pagan 
priest, who first made a carven image of the god whom he rever- 
enced and to whom he offered sacrifice, had courage and power at 
length to materialize his conception, that he might know what 
manner of beings gods were. In both cases, the artist had so far 
withdrawn himself from appetite and from fear that he could make 
enduring for himself the objects of his interest. This definition of 
the perceived object was the beginning of science and of art. 

In the completed forms, however, an obvious difference is found 
in the processes by which each arrives at knowledge. The truth 
of science is a law, the problem of knowledge being to discover the 
relations existent between the object world which we know, but 
which we think to be an appearance only, and the universal reality 
which is hidden behind things and which must be revealed. Start- 
ing with particular things which are known, science conquers the 
universal essence, which is unknown, point by point. It works, 
with what directness it may, by a method of accumulation, classifi- 
cation, and formulation of sense experiences, toward the reality 
which it postulates. A science consists, therefore, of the formulas 
which sum up the relations between observed objects. The knowl- 
edge of science is relative and never absolute. We do but learn 
to-day what our better and more advanced knowledge will unteach 
us to-morrow. The most precise statement of a law requires this 
constant adjustment. At best we hope to gather facts into an ever 
higher and more consistent synthesis. 

Again, in science particular things are instruments. Individ- 
uals are of importance as examples of a general law, which is held 
to be the reality of the things described. A flower has value to 
science, not because it is beautiful in itself, but as a member of a 
species. The species in turn are intelligible when agreeing in 
certain points of structure with other species which together go to 
form a genus. The particular thing is a link in a causative chain; 
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and the chain of causes, and not any single link thereof, is the 
object of value. 

Further, the unity of science is abstract, hypothetical. Science 
postulates the identity and uniformity of all being. Matter, 
for instance, is defined as the ultimate essence of both light and 
sound. While the world began in chaos, disordered and unknown, 
it will, it is hoped, end in law and be completely known ; but the 
intermediate process is virtually endless. We can never exhaust 
the sum of causes. The larger the circle of light, the larger the 
margin of outlying darkness. Agnosticism is perforce the very 
logic of science. All along the highways of thought we are com- 
pelled to erect altars to the unknown God. We shall work on in 
faith, pushing farther out the boundaries of the unknown ; but the 
Final Cause, whatever our advance, remains an hypothesis and 
unknown still. 

There is another way of conquering nature that is absolute. 
This is art’s way. Now, art is no mere copy of nature. If art be 
only a reflection of nature, for what purpose can it exist? Do we 
sit in our chamber, like the Lady of Shalott, and look upon a 
mirror in which the familiar pageant of the outer world is reflected ? 
By turning our faces to the window, we can enjoy the image on 
the retina and take the artist’s skill for granted. The mirror is 
the absolute negation of art. Perfection does not reside in nature, 
but in man. The human mind embraces everything ideally in 
itself. In art, nature participates in the spiritual reality of the 
mind, in whose higher realm the prophecy of nature is fulfilled ; 
that is, the world of art is transcendent, formed out of idea in 
accordance with hope and desire. It was Raphael who said, “I do 
not paint what is, but what ought to be.” Corot and our own 
Innis, spiritually constituted to be the subtlest interpreters of 
nature that the whole range of art exhibits, falsified nature with 
every stroke of the brush; but they were true in a very precious 
way to themselves. When, then, shall we learn the simple and 
sufficient canon that the test of art is fidelity, not to nature, but to 
the mind of the maker? If, then, we accord with this transcen- 
dental view of art, it is observed that the contradiction between 
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the elements of scientific knowledge, the universal and the par- 
ticular, is resolved; for art, considered as the expression in 
matter of the free spirit of man, is the unity of reality and appear- 
ance. For the moment the universal has descended into concrete 
form and become particular; art is something spiritual, which is 
also material and a part of the object world. 
‘“* As imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 


Turns them to shapes and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 


By descending to inhabit reality, the infinite is made finite, but 
the finite, on its part, has put on infinity. Each has received the 
peculiarity of the other; and a third and independent form is 
created, intermediate between idea and sense. Then we pronounce 
the work beautiful ; for thought is not in itself beautiful, but only 
when it is made sensuous. But while art appeals to the senses, it 
has qualities which penetrate beyond to the soul. The particular 
object, sharing in the ideality of the mind, released therefore from 
the necessity of becoming imposed on things by nature, is per- 
mitted to reach an end in itself, a finished product, calculated to 
reveal the perfect freedom of the mind. So that in contemplating 
works of art, the mind, thus reduplicate, recognizes not nature 
alone, but its own self. After seeking by the methods of science 
fact after fact and law after law, by ways of art the mind returns 
to itself, weary with the search after knowledge, glad now in the 
consciousness of its own supremacy and universality. While 
science is grounded upon hypothesis, art is thus based upon abso- 
lute truth. The one begins with doubt, the other with certainty. 
The one analyzes, the other synthesizes. The one has its rise in 
outward things, the other in the soul of man. Art knows: “the 
rest may reason and welcome! ’tis we musicians kxow.” 

To put it otherwise, when matter has once received the impress 
of the mind, the mode of its apprehension is transformed. The 
categories of science are inadequate explanation of artistic mate- 
rials, since the object is no longer considered to have an unknown 
essence behind it, or necessary relationship with other objects. 
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Being removed from any causal dependence upon other objects 
and its destiny being undetermined by any alien force, art is 
wholly free and relies upon itself ; that is to say, Beauty is essen- 
tially intrinsic. Beauty declares itself what it is. Its reality is its 
appearance. It is read as a symbol, but the symbol and the reality 
are one. Art is not problematical, as science is; or if it is a 
problem, it is also a solution, and itself and nothing but itself is 
revealed to the mind which penetrates through the symbol to the 
idea. For the moment, the object of contemplation becomes the 
form of the soul’s life. Busy with the symbols of its freedom, the 
soul feels the emotions of the beautiful. 

The particular thing which in science is an instrument is in art 
an end in itself. For the object cannot be explained by a formula, 
for its relation to other objects does not express its nature. Art 
proves nothing. It is not an experiment. It is not a process or a 
progression. Since it does not follow in the train of knowledge, it 
has no connection with the revisions of time. There are no revis- 
ions of poems or pictures. In the world of finitude, art is apart 
from it, and not subject to its laws. It is removed from all change 
except decay. An unchanging world by itself, it exists subject 
only to the mind that made it. 

Now, in this fact of allegiance to mind lies art’s only finitude. 
There is a higher world than art. Idea advances. Thought is 
still a master of thought. Art cannot claim to be an adequate ex- 
pression either of the philosophic or of the religious ideal. Plato 
had justification for the prominence given to philosophy. When 
the poet exclaimed, “ Beauty is truth, truth beauty,” he was trans- 
ferring to the present that absolute identity of truth and beauty 
which only the future can reveal. Art is, then, an exponent of the 
evolution of ideality. It yet remains true, in spite of this apparent 
relativity, that each separate creation may be perfect with reference 
to its own ideal. Art, in fine, creates its own type and by its type 
itis known. Of course, a statue, a painting, a poem, are perceived 
objects, and members therefore of the phenomenal world. Hence 
there may be a science and a history of art. A complete system 


of literary science, as proposed by Professor Sherman in his 
16 
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‘Analytics of Literature,’ is no doubt possible,— yea, desirable. 
But the results of such objective study accrue chiefly to anthro- 
pology and to psychology, the sciences of man and mind. The 
truth of art, it must be borne in mind in the mean time, is not a law. 
The apprehension of works of art is not dependent, like other 
things, upon their history or upon their science, but only upon them- 
selves. The scholar may observe and describe a poem, and dis- 
cover many interesting things about its sources, workmanship, 
historical and philosophical content. But how often is scholar- 
ship, “ pure scholarship,” as it is called, the scholarship of a Ger- 
man “ Grundriss” or of an academic thesis, — how often insensible 
to the real beauty, how ignorant of the vital principle, of litera- 
ture! M. Taine, for instance, matchless in his power of objective 
analysis, was unable to grasp the spiritual significance of English 
literature, and so in his great work failed to reach the heart of the 
mystery. For a living soul, the soul of poetry, that Sainte-Beuve 
discerned and interpreted with delicate skill, Taine substituted an 
abstraction, useful to philosophy, meaningless so far as literature 
is concerned. Scholarship, as such, simply buries art beneath a 
mass of technical criticism and historic or philosophic verbiage. 
Probably not a single great work of art exists but could be easily 
buried beneath the paper devoted to dissertations upon it. Fortu- 
nately, while the scholar may cover over and neglect, he cannot 
destroy. Art simply remains indifferent to his methods of research. 
Art is listening, looking, feeling. The function of artistic criti- 
cism, in order to correspond to the nature of its subject, must be 
comprehension and interpretation. ‘The interpretation of lit- 
erature,” says Edward Dowden, “ exhibits no series of dead items, 
but rather the life and power of one mind at play upon another 
mind, duly qualified to receive and manifest these.” In so far, 
then, as the modern inductive method of literary study is success- 
ful, as it is able to bring us nearer to a true appreciation of the 
Shakespearian drama, it is unscientific ; interpretation — the recog- 
nition, that is, and the transmission of the word and the life — being 
essentially an zsthetical process. Not until the scientist assumes, 
after his analysis and classification, the purely contemplative and 
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interpretative attitude, is it possible that he know the truth of 
beauty. His interest is then to search for the idea whose presence 
is proven by the power which issues thence, of making the heart 
leap in joy or sorrow, or of purifying the passions by pity or 
terror. Is the student qualified by nature to receive the emotion 
of the beautiful? Is he gifted with sensibility? Has he lived 
nobly? Life, not knowledge, the emotions, not the understanding, 
avail in the presence of the beautiful. 

In discussing now, after the manner, the purpose, of literary 
study, the question ceases to be philosophical and becomes emi- 
nently practical. As of yore, we may of course dispute concerning 
the ethical influence of zsthetic form and matter. Plato himself, 
that keenest of soul analysts, was divided between two opinions. 
While he commended that education which introduced children to 
music and poetry, in order that they might be more gentle and 
harmonious and rhythmical, and so more fitted for speech and 
action, on the other hand, anxious to convince the world of the 
fallibility of sense, he argued that artistic representation was to the 
third degree removed from truth, and so banished the poets from 
his kingdom of philosophers. Really, Plato, trying Homer by the 
test of utility, is unfair and prosaic; and his argument, that if 
Homer had taught mankind anything worth knowing, he would not 
have been allowed to go about begging as a rhapsodist, is acknowl- 
edged to be unworthy the great thinker. Horace, writing to a 
youth at Rome, said more truly, “I have been reading that story 
of Troy again, and I think that what is base and what is noble and 
useful may be better learned from that than from all Chrysippus’s 
and all Cantor’s talk put together.” Milton, in speaking of Spenser, 
did not hesitate in calling him a better teacher than Scotus or 
Aquinas. Ruskin thought beauty might be as useful as the use- 
ful; Emerson said it was more so, “ Poetry,” said Browning, “is 
all teaching.” In what terms, then, is the utility of art to be stated ? 
Probably not in the terms of Horace or of Milton. The modern 
meaning of literature, derived from our newly gained sense of the 
intimate relation between life and its artistic expression, suggests 
a different answer. 
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It is sadly true that in the battle of life Pegasus is killed from 
under most of us. Business interests close us round too closely for 
the free expansion of the inner life. Nor does the common work 
of the day, partaking so largely of the nature of the machine, — 
the special achievement and, as some think, the glory of the cen- 
tury, — sufficiently permit the exercise of the faculties of wonder 
and imagination, which are the life of the soul. It does seem that 
the Middle Age, in so many respects below our present civilization, 
in this faculty of wonder and joy was superior ; and one turns back 
to the art-work of that period, to the beauty of Gothic tracery on 
abbey wall and window, that bear the evident mark of human faith 
and passion, with a certain longing for the same high quality of 
life, —for something other than roast goose and apple-sauce on 
workmen’s tables. Now, in matters of education, the scientific 
habit of mind has enlarged the external world without a propor- 
tionate increase of the personality. There is not one of us una- 
bashed before the immensities of stellar spaces. We increase the 
diameter of telescopic lenses; do we correspondingly enlarge the 
soul behind the glass? As to science, it is indeed an open ques- 
tion how far it accepts the pursuance of truth as its motive, and 
how far it plays into the hands of self-interest and material well- 
being, that aim solely to extend their selfish usurpature over the 
hearts of men. A science, devoting itself to increasing the profits of 
machine-owners, is not a pleasing spectacle in this age of the world. 
Thus, from want of the poetic faculty, our business and logic and 
calculation outrun conception and creation. Our only escape from 
materialism is by way of art. Art is conceptive, creative, personal, 
very close to life. By virtue of its spiritual content, art redeems 
life from its thraldom to outer alien forces. Its genius is peace. 
It transforms the crude materials of living into forms of beauty 
answering to the soul’s wants and requirements. Uniting, as it 
does, matter and idea into a single perfect whole, art is for a peo- 
ple the principle of harmony and of equality, and establishes the 
power of love and freedom as the end of the world. For the indi- 
vidual, life is made whole, the sensibilities quickened, the will 
strengthened, the character determined. Selfishness must yield 
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wholly to the representations of the imagination. In the higher 
reaches of the mind in art, there is the least consciousness of self, 
the most of good-will. 

Perhaps art’s dearest quality is its power to whisper words of 
immortality. Strong in its faith in the essential ideality of the 
soul, its mission for our day, for all days, is high and holy. 


“ So may you paint your picture, twice show truth 
Beyond mere imagery on the wall, 
So note by note bring music from your mind 
Deeper than ever the Andante dived, 
So write a book shall mean beyond the facts, 
Suffice the eye and save the soul beside.” 


In view of the materialistic tendency of the times, should not 
instruction lend itself to the development of ideals? Science, 
mathematics, and philosophy properly discipline the memory and 
the understanding. In the universities of Germany, where litera- 
ture is submitted to scientific analysis, its study is likewise a matter 
of bibliography and lecture and thesis. At Oxford in England, 
efforts are being made to suit the materials of literature to the 
necessities of the examinations at the Schools. But should litera- 
ture thus be reduced to a use alien to its purpose? Should not 
literature, which at its highest is the divinest of the arts, more 
spiritual even than music, be consecrated to the service of the per- 
sonality? Why should the education of the imagination and the 
emotions be left to chance, with the very means of training within 
our hands? Is not the passive, zsthetic habit of mind as neces- 
sary to totality of life and to completeness of culture as the active, 
scientific? The world is even now full of half-formed men, to whom 
the power of spiritual and emotional perception is almost unknown. 
From their vision, the deeper beauty of the world has faded, leav- 
ing for them naught but facts and problems. These should be 
saved by art and beauty ; for the deeper truth for us all is not the 
external world as such, but the inner spirit of man, which expresses 
itself in the visible nature about us, whose objects, in so far as they 
have value, touch the feelings. Man, in his fulness and in his 


freedom, is greater than the universe. What serves him best? 
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For the sake of man, the scientific observation of nature is not 
enough. May not the mere sight of a star enlarge the personality 
more than the book of astronomy? Add to observation, emotion 
and imagination, and the objects of the external world are rendered 
serviceable to the soul. 
“Some prisoned moon in steep cloud fastnesses, 
Throned queen and thralled ; some dying sun, whose pyre 


Blazed with momentous memorable fire ; — 
Who has not yearned and fed his heart with these ?” 


The study of science, fascinating though it may be, inasmuch 
as it eliminates the personal equation of the observer, yields no joy 
comparable to the pleasures of the artistic imagination. 

Oscar L. Triggs. 





CHARACTER IN ‘MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.’ 


BEATRICE and Benedick must be considered together, because 
each throws light upon the other by means rather of likeness than 
of unlikeness. Beneath countless variations of individuality, be- 
neath the differences of temperament due to sex, there lie certain 
root-distinctions of character, separating human beings by broad 
and simple divisions; for instance, the distinction between those 
who chiefly do, and those who chiefly are, or between those who 
tend to cultivate and those who tend to crush their individuality, 
or between those in whom intellect and those in whom emotion 
reigns paramount. Sometimes such distinctions correspond to 
difference of sex; but they exist quite independently of that 
difference, and the attraction of sex has never so powerful a sway 
as when it arises between those whose natures are fundamentally 
alike. Shakespeare has brought out this truth again and again: we 
can trace it in Macbeth and his wife, both ruled by a dominant 
energy of will which found its outlet in the different spheres of the 
outer and the inner life; in Rosalind and Orlando, both character- 
ized by a keen sense of measure and proportion as the condition of 
mental and moral health, and a firm grasp upon the essential 
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things of Nature as distinguished from the non-essential things of 
Fortune; in Romeo and Juliet, both ruled by emotion, rather 
than by will, and alike ready to subordinate life to love, with 
the readiness that we recognize as characteristic of women, but 
exceptional in men. 

The fundamental likeness which I find in Beatrice and Benedick 
consists in their strong individuality, in the tendency of their char- 
acters to over-develop on the side of self-cultivation. Self-esteem 
is not to be confounded with base self-love ; self-development is not 
necessarily selfishness. Every human being has to reconcile the 
conflicting claims of self-development and self-abnegation. As a 
general truth, men are tempted most to consider the former as the 
one thing needful; and women are prone to adopt the latter as 
their rule of life. 

Take this distinction into the domain of love and apply it there. 
The man who makes the love of an individual the primary object 
of his life is not the typical masculine character, nor is the woman 
who makes some abstract aim the grand purpose of her life, the 
typical feminine character. As Byron said, “ Man’s love is of his 
life a thing apart, ’T is woman’s whole existence.” And although 
there are many men whose love and life are not apart, and many 
women whose life-interest centres not upon love at all, but upon 
some abstract aim, — art, ambition, philanthropy, — yet we regard 
the man whose existence turns upon the object of his love as 
somewhat morbid; while the woman who lives for anything else, 
however noble, and not for individual love, is — says a keen observer 
of her own sex — “in a very singular way repellent to the other 
sex, as though she had transgressed her natural type and failed in 
her proper disposition.” The character which centres its life upon 
an abstraction tends, consciously or unconsciously, to self-de- 
velopment; the character which centres its life upon a person is 
led perforce to self-abnegation. And although each principle may 
be justified in its right application, yet, generally speaking, self- 
development springs from the force we call selfism, and self-abne- 
gation from the opposing force of Love. Of the two, we feel 
instinctively that Love has the best right to sway woman, whose 
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strength lies in her meekness, whose power is founded upon 
sacrifice, who conquers through tenderness. And our instinct is 
in harmony with the truth of experience. Woman best fulfils 
herself in the closest and most absorbing relationship of individuals, 
marriage. But this truth needs to be balanced by another ; namely, 
that the finer is the nature of the woman, the higher will be her 
ideal of marriage; the nobler her heart and intellect, the more 
will she rebel against marriage for its own sake. 

Beatrice is a character strong rather than sweet, tending to 
self-development rather than self-abnegation, yet by no means 
incapable of love, —on the contrary, capable of a love strong in 
proportion to her mental strength, and deep as the measure of her 
self-respect. But she will yield the treasure of that love for noth- 
ing less than its equivalent ; no substitute in the shape of conven- 
tional affection will content her. Now, take such a woman as this, 
gifted with the clearest mental sight and a keen sense of her own 
worth, and place her in a social atmosphere, which we all know 
more or less, of conventional marriages, of the desirability of 
getting “settled in life,’ of husband-hunting, and of the whole 
duty of woman in gratefully accepting the eligible suitor. In that 
atmosphere, let her meet the man she can love, her heart already 
traitor to the theory of woman’s independence in which she has 
intrenched herself, and suppose too that this man is the professed 
scorner of her sex, —~ where shall she take refuge but in outscorn- 
ing the scorner, her quick wit and sharp tongue being the defence 
Nature has provided for the weaker animal? This Beatrice does, 
driven by necessity, until she overdoes it; and she distinguishes 
Benedick by her stinging attentions,— “abuse is a measure of 
attraction.” But self-defence, justifiable, admirable, as it may be, 
does often necessitate an attitude far from graceful or pleasing. 
Mockery and shrewd, sharp wit, verging on contempt, varying from 
light raillery to scathing satire, from girlish fun to dangerous 
abuse, are not in themselves attractive, do not harmonize well with 
the ideal feminine qualities, — tenderness and submission. 

“ Most men fail of their moral growth by the attempt to extend 
their own self too far, most women by attempting to contract it 
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too much.” But not all women, not Beatrice. Her temptation, 
like that of all strong, self-reliant natures, lies the other way ; and 
she errs on the side of self-assertion, not of self-repression. This 
is her weakness, as the weakness of most women is their proneness 
to crush their individuality; but it is not incompatible with a 
sound heart and generous nature, as we shall find by studying her 
with a little patience, as we must have often found in real life. 
The true Beatrice is, for the most part, hidden behind a mask of 
proud and bitter bearing of self-sufficient and fatiguing wit, so that 
we are conscious of being alternately attracted and repelled. On 
the whole, her attitude of contempt and speeches full of abuse are 
the most striking things about her, but therefore the more likely 
to be misleading. We must beware of interpreting her character 
by her own words, or by her relations with Benedick, without tak- 
ing into account the impression she makes upon the other char- 
acters. In the first place, what gives this prominence to these less 
lovely qualities, — their predominance in her nature, or the force of 
circumstances in} the exigencies of the plot? If we examine her 
various appearances in the comedy, we find that, out of eight times, 
she is four times in the presence of Benedick; of the remaining 
four, she is occupied — (1) in abusing him to others; (2) in defend- 
ing herself against marriage in general, and against marriage with 
him in particular; (3) with a serious, impassioned soliloquy ; (4) 
with a few heart-sick, melancholy words. In the drama, as in real 
life, characters are dependent upon circumstances for their revela- 
tion. The stuff of heroism lies latent in many a man who never 
becomes a hero for lack of opportunity, and many a woman has 
played a brilliant part in the world, whose innate powers would 
never have sufficed to force its notice. Each actor may do his 
best, but the plot is none of his choosing. Each character is what 
it is ; but what it seems, depends upon the medium of circumstance 
through which it is seen. 

Beatrice has a grain more of strength, and a grain less of sweet- 
ness, than the conventional maiden, and her maidenly pride tends 
to be excessive ; but the strong emphasis laid upon this aspect of 
her character is due to the accident, if we may so call it, of the part 
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she has to play. All the conditions best calculated to show up 
this least attractive aspect are combined against her ; but beneath 
the conspicuous surface lies the real nature, and not too far to be 
thoroughly known, as the dramatist’s skill has insured. “ You 
must not, sir, mistake my niece.” It seems as though Shakespeare 
were here speaking on his own account for his Beatrice, to all 
who might make her acquaintance. She has, indeed, been much 
‘“‘ mistaken.” 

One condition against her, then, is that, in the great majority of 
her appearances, she comes before us in a state of protest against 
marriage as commonly accepted, and against Benedick. Her at- 
titude toward marriage is one which argues no small or bitter 
nature, but the reverse ; the higher a woman’s ideal of true marriage, 
the deeper her revolt against the counterfeit. Yet the protest is 
expressed with such brilliant, vehement mockery, with such keen, 
incisive wit, with such dexterity in hard-hitting, that we find our- 
selves inclined to wonder whether the self-poise and cool judgment 
needed to handle these weapons is not incompatible with the self- 
surrendering power of true love. The wonder vanishes, even as 
her pride of self-assertion and self-knowledge vanishes before the 
reality of passion. 

Her attitude toward Benedick is one which argues no hard or 
unkind nature. Does “the professed tyrant to their sex” deserve 
gentle treatment at the hands of the woman whose weapons are so 
powerful, and who fights for her life? Surely her attitude toward 
him is explained and justified, under the circumstances, by his 
attitude toward her sex in general; but in order to estimate how 
far she is “‘ Lady Disdain” in reality, we must gather up the evi- 
dence of the impression she makes upon all the other characters, 
and of her actions, for the real Beatrice is the sum of all these. It 
would seem that Beatrice has often been judged by the picture 
Hero draws of her, while talking with Ursula in the garden. 
Campbell finishes his very unfavorable criticism by saying, “She 
is an odious woman. Her own cousin says of her : — 

“« Nature never fram’d a woman’s heart 


Of prouder stuff than that of Beatrice: 
Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes, 
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Misprising what they look on; and her wit 

Values itself so highly, that to her 

All matter else seems weak : she cannot love, 

Nor take no shape, nor project of affection, 

She is so self-endeared.’ ” 
But Hero’s picture is not a true portrait; it is a mere caricature 
intended to serve a certain purpose. It is prepared especially for 
the ears of Beatrice herself, and is no more to be taken for a 
genuine expression of opinion than what Don Pedro and Claudio 
say of Benedick in his hearing in the garden scene. It is exagger- 
ated, and contains just enough truth to insure its recognition. It 
is as much a part of Don Pedro’s plot as his representation of her 
for Benedick’s benefit as an embodiment of all the virtues, dying 
of love for one unworthy of her. We can have no better example 
of the failure which follows such attempts to judge any character 
by a single passage. 

Hero enters upon her task with a certain zest which seems to 
show that it is not altogether uncongenial to her. Indeed, the two 
cousins, unlike Rosalind and Celia, are not the opposite natures 
which complete, but rather those which jar upon, each other. 
Hero lacks strength, as Beatrice lacks softness ; and the tempera- 
ment of each makes it hard for her to tolerate patiently the defect 
of the other. Hero is, above all things, gentle and modest; these 
epithets are applied to her by the different characters. When told 
by her father that she is to marry the Prince, she raises no objec- 
tion, although she cares for Claudio already. Antonio counts 
surely on her “to be ruled by her father.” She is the type of 
woman who is not happy save in being ruled by somebody. When 
Don Pedro is making his plot, she waits until appealed to, and 
then “will do any modest office” to help her cousin “to a good 
husband.” 

When she comes face to face with the tragedy of her love, she 
shows all the self-effacing dignity of weak and injured womanhood ; 
she protests against the infamous charge in a few heart-wrung 
words, succumbs, and —swoons. She leaves the plan of action en- 
tirely in the hands of her father and the Friar, whose exhortation to 
her — “ have patience and endure ” — surely falls on understanding 
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ears. There is no shadew of resentment in her soul against the 
plotters, or against Claudio, whose easy credulity might so easily 
have been construed as a bitter insult. 

This is the maiden meek and modest, whose instinct rebels 
against her cousin’s outspokenness, the gentle girl intrenched 
behind the safe barriers of conventionality, who declares that 
“to be so odd and from all fashions, cannot be commendable.” 
She really disapproves of much of Beatrice’s conduct; and she 
thoroughly enjoys the opportunity of giving her a good lecture 
from which the brilliant Lady Disdain for once is powerless to 
defend herself. She speaks of the sting of Beatrice’s wit as one 
who has suffered from it, and her wilful exaggeration only serves 
to point her arrows of truth. There is a little feminine spice of 
malice in the thoroughness with which she fulfils her promise to 
Don Pedro, and holds up the unflattering mirror of public opinion 
to Beatrice listening in the garden. 

The two cousins are alike, however, in the essential point of 
having warm, true hearts beneath the different surfaces of manner. 
When the crisis in the church scene calls out the real nature, 
Beatrice reveals herself in her passionate protest against the foul 
charge of Claudio ; her loyal soul is up in arms at once, and she 
exclaims, “O, on my soul, my cousin is belied!” But after that, 
when she has given her truthful, damaging reply to Benedick’s 
question, she speaks no more. Her own conviction is enough for 
her, without words; and for once, moved to the very depths, the 
haughty, brilliant, quick-witted Beatrice can only weep. Even 
Hero’s father believes in her shame, weighs all the evidence against 
her, rejects the Friar’s defence, and longs for her death, until, 
overcome by grief, he gives way to the other’s counsel : “ Being 
that I flow in grief, the smallest twine may lead me.” But not for 
a single instant does Beatrice hesitate. She acts on the intuition 
of the pure-minded woman and faithful friend; she knows by 
instinct the truth at which the Friar arrives by means of closest 
observations and the experience of his age, his reverence, calling, 
and divinity. When left alone, still weeping, with Benedick, her 
tender mood struggles with her strong repugnance against show- 
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ing her love for him too easily. Her spirits are in commotion ; 
wounded feeling for her cousin, indignation against the insult to 
womanhood, the burden of her love for him and knowledge of his 
love for her, desire for revenge on Claudio, —all are blended in her 
proud and passionate spirit, which, having found the relief of pure 
emotion in tears, now craves the relief of action and drives imperi- 
ously the will of Benedick before it. 


C. A. Wurteburg. 
(To be continued. ) 





‘PIPPA PASSES.’ 
PAPERS OF THE BOSTON BROWNING SOCIETY.* 


For every true lover of Robert Browning, both as a man and 
as a poet, the quaintly named drama of ‘ Pippa Passes’ must have 
a peculiar interest and charm. The scene of it, laid in that delight- 
ful spot, the poet’s first and last love in all his much beloved Italy, 
—delicious Asolo, as he called it at first sight, —is forever asso- 
ciated with the man, through his longing to be there at the very 
last of his life; and with the poet, whose latest volume bears, in 
its name, the seal and stamp of his affection. In the pure air of 
Asolo, in spite of failing health and the encroachments of disease, 
he felt once more the buoyancy and fervor of youth ; and one of the 
last dreams and hopes of his life was that of buying from the 
municipality of the little town a piece of land, on which stood the 
turret with its echo, which he had himself discovered forty years 
before, and immortalized in the conversation between Luigi and 
his mother; also the shell of an old house, which he purposed, with 
the help of his artistic son, to remodel into an abiding-place, to be 
called Pippa’s Tower. Here he hoped to stay in the late summer 
and autumn of every year, breathing the invigorating air, enjoy- 
ing the wonderful view, and dreaming over memories of Queen 
Catarina Cornaro and his own Pippa. One seems as real as the 





* Read before the Boston Browning Society, Dec. 19, 1893- 
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other, — theexiled Queen and the little silk-winding maiden ; and for 
both, it has seemed to me, Browning always showed a special tender- 
ness, as if they were enshrined in some corner of his heart among 
the sacred and untouched ideals. The night on which the vote 
was taken at Asolo authorizing the purchase of the land, and the 
day that the book ‘ Asolando’ was published, was also the day of the 
poet’s death; and the little Italian town is thus forever associated 
with him. The death of the great poet sheds a lustre over the 
little old fortified city, where the voices of Queen and court are all 
stilled, where the silk mills no longer busily whir, and the pretty girls 
have ceased to go to and from their work; and now, bereft of her 
latest glory, her poet-lover, she has caused a mural tablet to be 
placed in the house he occupied, to commemorate her share in that 
heart which had Italy graven on its inmost core. 

Browning grieved over even the slight changes that time brought 
to the scene of ‘Pippa Passes’ and ‘ Sordello.” A few months be- 
fore his death he wrote from Asolo, “ Fortunately there is little 
changed here . . . but few novelties are discernible . . . except 
the regrettable one that the silk industry has been transported 
elsewhere — No more Pippas— at least of the silk-winding sort! 
But the pretty type is far from extinct.” ‘ We are at the very 
top of things,” he says in another letter, “ garlanded about as it 
were, with a narrow line of houses—and above all towers the old 
dwelling of Queen Cornaro, who was forced to exchange her king- 
dom of Cyprus for this pretty but petty dominion where she kept 
state in a mimic court, with Bembo, afterwards Cardinal for her 
secretary — who has commemorated the fact in his ‘ Asolani,’ or 
dialogues inspired by the place ; and I do assure you that after 
some experience of beautiful sights in Italy and elsewhere, I know 
nothing comparable to the view from the Queen’s tower and palace, 
still perfect in every respect.” Too much has, perhaps, been made 
of the very slight connection between Pippa’s Kate the Queen, and 
the historical Catarina. There is nothing of historical verisimili- 
tude in the song itself; and the noble lady beloved by the page, who 
grieves because fortune has placed her above all need of his help, 
might be any other dame of high degree as well as the dethroned 
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Venetian girl, as far as the appropriateness of the incident is con- 
cerned. It is the sculptor Jules who seizes on the name Kate, and 
tells us that she was — 
“The Cornaro, doubtless, who renounced 

The crown of Cyprus to be lady here 

At Asolo, where still her memory stays, 

And peasants sing how once a certain page 

Pined for the grace of her so far above 

His power of doing good to, ‘ Kate the Queen’ — 

‘ She never could be wronged, be poor,’ he sighed, 

‘ Need him to help her!’” 


This song, and the trifling allusions to the Emperor Francis of 
Austria, to Silvio Pellico, and the general recognition of the struggle 
of Italy for unity, and freedom from the Austrian yoke, as shown in 
the scene between Luigi and his mother, are all the touches in 
the play that relate to actual events; and I consider myself fortu- 
nate in being able to clear the air so readily of the fog and mists 
of fact, and rise unencumbered into the clear atmosphere of imagi- 
nation, in which the poem belongs. 

Browning was walking alone in a wood near Dulwich, Mrs. Orr 
tells us, “when the image flashed upon him of some one walking 
thus alone through life; one apparently too obscure to leave a trace 
of his or her passage, yet exercising a lasting though unconscious 
influence at every step of it; and the image shaped itself into the 
little silk-winder of Asolo, Felippa, or Pippa.” 

It was a thought characteristic of the poet’s highest genius ; and 
the result of it can be found to contain, in one form or another, the 
germs of nearly every one of Browning’s feelings and beliefs about 
religion, philosophy, humanity, art, and nature, elaborated and 
made luminous elsewhere by his great lyric and dramatic poems 
and monologues. The structure of the play is unique, and lends 
itself with singular felicity to the poet’s most representative and 
happiest work. So different indeed is its conception and arrange- 
ment from that of the ordinary drama, that one looks about a little 
for a special epithet to apply to this collection of scenes, strung 
together on the golden thread of a young girl’s personality. It is 
written in four varied scenes, separated and connected by inter- 
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ludes, and begins and ends with a monologue. Browning’s mono- 
logues are among his very highest and most artistic productions, 
more dramatic —to my mind—than most of his dramas written 
for the stage. Pippa’s opening lines have all the richness, the 
wealth of thought and splendor of diction, belonging to his best 
work of this sort. 

Browning has been called very justly, “the poet of crises.” 
“The poetry of Robert Browning,” Mr. Pater tells us,” is pre- 
eminently the poetry of situations.” ‘It is his frequent practice,” 
says Mr. Arthur Symons, “to reveal the soul to itself by the appli- 
cation of a sudden test, which shall condense the long trial of years 
into a single moment, and so flash the truth out by one blow. To 
this practice we owe his most vivid and most notable work.” In 
‘Pippa Passes ’ we have, in each of the four scenes presented to us, 
four tremendous crises, involving the most intense and profound 
issues of life and death ; and the flash of light by which the truth 
is shown to each soul is the clear song of the little silk-winding 
maiden. It is one of the fundamental principles of Browning’s 
philosophy of life, that a crisis shows the reality of things in the 
relations of man to man, or man to God, as nothing else does; as we 
find in one of the few half-confessedly personal poems of his, — 

“‘ How the world is made for each of us! 
How all we perceive and know in it 
Tends to some moment’s product thus, 


When a soul declares itself — to wit 
By its fruit — the thing it does!” 


Each of the four scenes of ‘Pippa Passes’ culminates in that 
moment’s product, when the souls declare themselves, and thus 
are typical of the author’s theories of life, as well as of much of his 
most powerful and interesting work. Again, the plot of the play, 
if so slender a thread of argument can be called a plot, could have 
been elaborated and successfully worked out by this one poet of all 
others, to whom, like the soul that seeth all, “There is no great 
and no small.” 

In most of the dramas, even including the lovely little semi- 
drama ‘In a Balcony,’ the crisis, the tragedy, hangs usually, not on 
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an action as the direct result of other previous actions, but on some 
comparatively trifling misunderstanding, brought about by the 
complex motives and aims of the characters involved. For in- 
stance, in ‘ The Blot in the ’Scutcheon,’ the tragedy of the play is 
not brought about, as in ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ by a family feud, — 
there seems to have been no obstacle whatever to the marriage of 
Mildred and Mertoun. Even after their fall, a little patience, a 
little self-control, and, if I may be forgiven the expression, a little 
common-sense, would have averted the whole catastrophe, and 
atoned, as far as atonement could be made, for the sin of the two 
childlike and guileless criminals. I do not underrate the power 
and pathos of the tissue that drapes this slight framework of the 
plot, nor do I ignore the fact that it is woven of the profoundest 
issues of life and death; but I never can read it without feeling 
that it is a pity it all happened, which, I venture to say, is not the 
case with any of the Shakespearian tragedies. 

With ‘In a Balcony’ it is the same. The tragic issue of that 
beautiful poem is caused by a series of pitiably trivial misunder- 
standings, — brought about, I know, by the mental perturbations of 
the characters themselves, but which, after all, strike one as quite 
deplorable and unnecessary, when they bring about the ruin of 
two such interesting and high-minded beings as Constance and 
Norbert. Before the deaths of Desdemona, Juliet, Cordelia, we 
bow ourselves and are dumb, as before the unguessed riddle of the 
universe ; but the heroines of Browning’s dramas come to grief 
through their own intellectual complexities, and one cannot at 
times avoid a mild feeling of wonder as to what the coil they are 
making is all about, and wish they had a firmer grasp of the facts 
of life viewed from a less psychological and subtle standpoint. I 
know that all this merely amounts to saying once more, what has 
been said so many times before, that Browning’s dramas are not 
dramas of action, but of thought, adapted for the student rather 
than the actor; but I emphasize the point now as one who, 
seeking to draw a luminous outline, endeavors to heighten its 
clearness and brilliancy by setting it in a shadowy background. 


The character of Pippa, and the vitality and simplicity of the 
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whole play, stand out in vivid relief against the halting action of 
the other dramas, shadowed, not sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought. The slender bright thread of Pippa’s story does not 
hamper the poet fora moment. On it he hangs four of the most 
truly dramatic scenes he ever wrote; and while the personality of 
the young girl is made clear to us by her prologue and epilogue, as» 
well as by her songs, it gains a lightness and charm unrivalled by 
that of any other of Browning’s heroines, unless possibly Colombe, 
from what one might call her evanescent place in the drama. 
Except when she is alone in her chamber, she preserves the golden 
silence of the Greeks, — another mark distinguishing her from other 
of the poet’s dramatic heroines, most of whom possess a remark- 
able gift of utterance. Only by her songs, which Browning in- 
tended to be set to music, and an occasional chance word of some 
spectator, do we trace her through the day carrying out her inten- 
tions of the morning. She has all the fascination of Wordsworth’s 
cuckoo, and is a wandering voice, with the added charm of a 
beautiful and poetic spirit. 

Pippa sings as a bird sings, — because she cannot help it,— 
and almost unconsciously pours forth, while watching and passing 
on her way, “lyrical episodes and seed pearls of song,” of which, in 
the words of Mr. Gosse, “it is a commonplace to say that noth- 
ing more exquisite or natural was ever written, or rather warbled.”’ 
The songs seem to spring spontaneously to her lips; for there is 
evidently no connection in her mind between them and her be- 
liefs about the characters upon whose lives they exercise such a 
crucial effect. But to each listening heart, guilty, despairing, 
wavering, tempted, they convey, with overwhelming power, a vision 
of the immanent God and the moral constitution of the world, that 
turns the entire course of their lives. It is as if a stream of celes- 
tial light were suddenly poured upon the darkness of their minds, 
which bears the same relation to the lightning-flash feeling for the 
guilty lovers, in the famous description of the thunder-storm in the 
scene between Ottima and Sebald, as the doctrine of the New 
Testament does to that of the Old. In fact, the whole play is so 
permeated with the idea of the purifying and redeeming love at 
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the heart of things, and filled by the belief expressed in Pippa’s 
first song, that “ All’s right with the world,” that the tragic element, 
which certainly abounds in it, is swallowed up and almost lost in 
the intense realization of the eternal rightness and well-being of 
the universe. It is difficult to apprehend the fact that the play 
deals more or less directly with seven murders, intended or com- 
mitted, including suicide and regicide, with guilty love and ruined 
innocence, and infernal plots of various kinds. It is a lurid warp 
and woof with which to weave a fabric so light, so varied, so 
delicate, as the genius of the poet has wrought. It is as if all the 
troubles and crimes and sorrows to which man is subject were 
gathered together and bathed in eternal sunshine, which burns and 
illumines and purifies the whole. Even in the midst of the sad 
talk of the poor girls on the steps, with their evil lives and their 
evil plans, there blooms the most perfect lyric of all, ‘“‘ You’ll love 
me yet,” embodying one of the poet’s highest and most charac- 
teristic beliefs in regard to immortality and the eternal validity of 
love. This is the love the poet sings in his ‘Evelyn Hope,’ — the 
love that can wait ages for its fulfilment, sure both of the ampli- 
tude of time and its own power of continuance. 

A great many discussions have been held, and a great many 
pages have been written, about Browning’s religious faith and 
philosophy of life, as is inevitable with all really great men. He 
has been called a heretic and a pessimist. It is very possible that 
he belongs with the noble army of heretics, — we will not withhold 
from him that distinction; but how the author of ‘ Pippa Passes’ 
can be called a pessimist, is difficult to understand. There is a 
sort of divine optimism in it, while looking sin straight in the face, 
that moves us like an angel trumpet-tongued ; and it is precisely 
the kind of optimism that runs through all Browning’s work, from 
‘Pippa Passes’ to ‘La Saisiaz.’ It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Pippa’s nature is profoundly religious; God is to her an 
immanent loving presence, filling the loneliness of her days with 
happiness and beautiful thoughts, helping her to live her own life 
with a kind of peaceful gayety that saves her from envy of those 
better off than she, and keeps her without a trace of the morbid 
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introspection which not even a peasant heroine is sure to escape 
in this analytical nineteenth century. The very stage directions 
in the opening of the play give an intentional hint of Pippa’s 
broad, sunny, wholesome nature. “A large, mean airy chamber” 
is hers, in which she has never been defrauded of her rightful in- 
heritance of sunshine, fresh air, and outlook on the heavens, which 
are so essential to the soul’s healthy growth. It is Nature’s own 
child, like Wordsworth’s Lucy, who springs out of bed in the early 
morning, and pours forth that wonderful description of the sunrise, 
— too wonderful, some critics think, to come from the lips of a little 
silk-winder. Pippa talks “like a Paracelsus in pantalettes,’ Mr. 
Stedman tells us. It is not for me to enter here into any discus- 
sion of the possibility of linguistic realism in poetry. I will only 
recall the fact that its most ardent apostles have been most felici- 
tously unsuccessful in carrying it out. Wordsworth says that what 
he proposes to himself to perform in his poetry “is to choose 
incidents and situations from common life, and to relate them 
throughout as far as was possible in a selection of language really 
used by men,” and proceeds to make a peasant woman speak of 
an “incommunicable sleep,” say that her “apprehensions come in 
crowds,” and that beyond participation lie her troubles, and be- 
yond relief. The poem is, notwithstanding, true and right artisti- 
cally, because she gives expression to thoughts that might properly 
occur to any thoughtful, suffering woman. It is the same with 
Pippa. There is not a thought in all her full outburst of poetic 
soliloquizing, Gothic in its richness, as some one has said, that 
might not have come into the mind of the carefully guarded, pure- 
minded, thoughtful, observant Italian maiden, — a lady of Nature’s 
own. The language is not simple,— Browning’s language not 
often is; only the great master Shakespeare has absolutely suc- 
ceeded in adapting poetic language so perfectly to the conditions 
of his characters that we are conscious of no incongruity whatever 
when they express their thoughts in far more poetic and intel- 
lectual utterance than would be possible in real life. As Mr. 
Hudson has wisely pointed out, the intellectuality of Shakespeare’s 
men and women simply serves to reveal their real nature, whether 
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it is that of a fool or a sage. Browning’s men and women are all 
intellectual, most of them consciously so; we have no Sir Toby 
Belches or Sir Andrew Aguecheeks among them,—no lovable 
nonentities like Ophelia, or divinely instructive culprits like Des- 
demona. Pippa is the nearest, I think, to the Shakespearian 
woman, in the simplicity of her soul and the directness of her 
aims, but her holiday pleasures are purely and consciously intel- 
lectual ; she does look before and after, and she does at times 
speak pure Browning. Admitting this, we are not, however, 
compelled to admit that she is a Paracelsus in pantalettes; her 
thoughts are not at all the thoughts of Paracelsus, and like Shake- 
speare’s Perdita, Pippa is of a noble race. Pippa’s thoughts do 
not, perhaps, transcend her breeding more than those of Perdita; 
and the two high-born, low-bred maidens have much in common, 
in their love of nature and flowers, their bright innocence and 
gayety, and their trustful courage and faith. A special charac- 
teristic of Pippa is her great purity, which carries her unscathed 
through all the dangers and snares that beset her path. It is not 
the cow-like innocence of Eve, for Pippa possesses a knowledge of 
good and evil, and her virtue is the result of choice, and not igno- 
rance. She recognizes the relations between Ottima and Sebald, 
and criticises the holy Monsignor’s air of pride with a kind of broad 
tolerance that would be unusual in a young girl, if it were not that 
she is possessed of the wisdom drawn from the self-denial and 
austerity of her life. Her food consists of bread and milk ; her 
clothing is poor. But purity covers her as with a garment, and she 
wanders through the herd of coarse students, unmolested by the 
police and the villanous Bluphocks, who dares not approach her 
directly ; and the girls, in order to decoy her to them, sing the 
lovely song referred to. Even then we perceive her shyness in 
the way they speak to her. “O you may come closer,” says the 
worst of them, “we shall not eat you!” and at last, in the epilogue, 
when her tired fancy takes its last flight before sleep comes, her 
instinctive shrinking from everything low and base, and the revolt 
of her delicate nature from all that is unnatural, is shown in her 
apostrophe to the huge double heart’s ease plucked from Ottima’s 
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garden in the morning and exhibited as a visitor to her own red 
lily. “Call this pampered thing improved now!” she cries, and 
goes on with the comparison to the coarse Zanze in such gay scorn 
that, in spite of her interest in the uncouth name of the Englishman 
with light, raw-silk-colored hair, whom she has been told admires 
her, we feel that she would not fall an easy victim, even if the 
atrocious plot laid against her by the wicked Intendant had not 
been frustrated. 

But, after all, the great charm of the play does not lie in any of 
the characters considered in detail. Even Pippa herself does not 
gain by much analysis ; and to try to present her personality in 
other words than her own is like brushing the bloom from the 
wings of a moth, or pulling a flower to pieces. As with Pippa, so 
with the other characters, which do not need nor even bear dissec- 
tion. There is no development, and very little interaction among 
them. The scoundrel Bluphocks is the only one whose nature has 
given rise to any special difference of opinion, and then only to the 
very subtle distinction as to whether he was unmoral or immoral. 
The persons of the drama are rather set before us like pictures, 
upon which we may gaze and take thought, and grow wiser by do- 
ing so, rather than by much analysis of the elements whereof they 
are composed. 

The drama is full of exquisite passages, which bear the mark of 
all great poetry, and recur to us again and again after we have 
read them. 

Two stanzas from Pippa’s New Year’s song are the tiny golden 
key that unlocks for us the whole round of passion and love and 
thought contained in it; and with this key she locks it again from 
our sight when the day is done. 


“All service ranks the same with God: 
If now, as formerly, he trod 
Paradise, His presence fills 
Our earth, each only as God wills 
Can work — God’s puppets, best and worst 
Are we: there is no last nor first. 


“Say not ‘asmallevent’! Why ‘small 
Costs it more pain than this, ye call 
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A ‘great event’ should come to pass, 
Than that? Untwine me from the mass 
Of deeds which make up life, one deed 
Power shall fall short in or exceed ! ” 


The scene between Ottima and Sebald, which follows, is, I think, 
unquestionably the finest single scene in all modern dramatic liter- 
ture. Indeed, I have heard Mr. Henry Clapp say that he consid- 
ers the entire play to be the finest dramatic production of modern 
times. Be this as it may, there can be very little doubt about the 
first great scene. Nothing is wanting in action here: the speeches 
are short and to the point; there is immense passion, and Ottima 
and Sebald are genuine flesh-and-blood man and woman. The 
scene seems to me perfect in construction and cumulative force, 
and in the way it carries out a great dramatic and artistic idea. In 
the very beginning, we are made to feel the difference between the 
impurity and sin and dust—always dust — inside of the shrub- 
house and the clear morning without. Every word spoken shows 
us the woman, unrepentant, self-indulgent, sensual, and the man 
whom guilty love for her has made a murderer, with the Erinnyes 
of a Northern conscience hunting him inexorably down. Ottima, 
the magnificent in sin, with that indolent, sensuous self-love which 
had made her what she was, avoids every unpleasant suggestion, 
and tries to turn the haunted mind of her German lover into other 
channels, following the same instinct that leads Lady Macbeth to 
say: ‘“ These deeds must not be thought after these ways; so it 
will make us mad.” 

But, driven to bay, Ottima will say anything and do anything to 
show that it is not from repentance that she avoids unpleasantly 
suggestive words and thoughts. She has known from the first that 
it must all end sometime ; and one of the most profound ethical 
touches in the play is her involuntary cry, “I always meant to kill 
myself!” Deep in the soul of this sumptuous, sinning child of 
earth lurks the conviction that the wages of sin is death; but she 
will avert the evil day as long as she may. With wonderful art 
and power, she faces the situation when she has once apprehended 
the depth of Sebald’s remorse and horror at his deed; and with a 
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great outburst of poetic beauty she recalls the beginning of their 
love, and with infinite passion and daring she goes on in open 
defiance of heaven and earth, fascinating her conscience-stricken 
lover anew, charming him by her beauty and her boldness until he 
is once more her slave; she is his spirit’s arbitress — when that 
song so dear to us all breaks the spell, — 
“The year ’s at the spring, 

And day’s at the morn; 

Morning ’s at seven ; 

The hill-side ’s dew-pearled ; 

The lark ’s on the wing ; 

The snail’s on the thorn ; 


God’s in his heaven — 
All’s right with the world!” 


and all is right, so that even this guilty pair cannot escape salva- 
tion. What hells they may have to go through before they reach 
it, we do not know; but the very fact that Sebald sees that virtue is 
better than vice is salvation itself. In his scathing words to Ottima, 
she too begins an expiation; and her last cry, “ Not me —to him, 
O God, be merciful,” shows that she has begun that losing of life 
in which lies the real finding of it, and that to her who loved 
much, much will be forgiven. Two exquisitely artistic touches in 
this scene are the allusions to Nature, — first, the garden’s silence, 
where even the bee stopped humming to hear Ottima own her love, 
and that great description of the tempest, whose powerful lines are 
exceedingly characteristic of the way Browning always treats Na- 
ture. No poet—not Wordsworth himself —has given us more 
beautiful interpretations of the natural world, its magic and mean- 
ing; but Browning always writes of Nature as related to Man. 
Wordsworth, on the contrary, writes of Man as related to Nature. 
It is not necessary to dwell upon the Interlude following this 
great scene, where the brutal and debased art students talk over 
their hideous plot against the sculptor Jules, and watch for its ful- 
filment. It contains some humor, and one or two fine passages ; 
but perhaps of necessity it is the least interesting portion of the 
play. The morning has passed while the students are watching, 
and the next scene opens at noon in the house of the sculptor, 
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who has just crossed the threshold with the Greek girl Phene, now 
his wife. This scene, I confess, has always seemed to me a trifle 
less successful than the others, partly, perhaps, from the impossi- 
bility of the situation. Though we cannot forbear a thrill as the 
Greek names roll from the lips of the enthusiast, we are stirred 
rather by the poetic beauty of the words themselves, than by the 
characters or the dramatic interest they excite in us. Mr. Sted- 
man tells us that Phene is more natural than Pippa, being less 
intellectual. Ido not find it so, as it is with difficulty that I can 
imagine Phene’s personality at all. There is such a wide gulf be- 
tween her character, as it is represented to us, and the quality of 
her thought and language, though it is true that her words are 
infinitely less poetic than those of Jules, that she seems to me like 
a beautiful lay figure, framed of the stuff that dreams are made 
on, and never intended to be alive at all. The real power of the 
scene lies in the last part, after Pippa’s song breaks in upon the 
wild wrath of Jules, arresting his attention, in the midst of his 
determination to banish Phene and kill the whole wretched gang 
which had connived at his ruin. 

The black cloud of despair and wrath which surrounds Jules, 
and shuts his vision in upon himself alone and his own wrongs, 
breaks at Pippa’s song, and the light from above shines into his 
soul. Jules, too, sees that God’s in his heaven, and thinks of 
Phene with the new soul like a butterfly, waiting his word to enter 
and make bright, or to be brushed away by his unkindness and 
neglect, and leave all blank and dark as before. A flash of divine 
insight has illumined his artistic, as well as his moral vision. He 
destroys the old work to begin art afresh ; and as we find later in 
the play, he abandons sculpture, which for him has been but an 
imitation of the old Greek ideals, to strike out in new channels and 
seek to express by painting, no matter how imperfectly, the new 
life which has dawned upon the world since the advent of the 
Christian era. Jules is Browning’s typical artist, and embodies 
the poet’s theories of the relations of modern painting to Greek 
sculpture as he has given them to us so characteristically in ‘ Old 
Pictures in Florence.’ “Inever had a clearly conceived ideal within 
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my brain till to-day,” Jules writes to his friend, the holy Monsignor, 
“yet since my hand could manage a chisel I have practised ex- 
pressing other men’s ideals; and in the very perfection I have at- 
tained to, I foresee an ultimate failure . . . my unconscious hand 
will reproduce with a fatal expertness the ancient types, let the 
novel one appear never so palpably to my spirit.” It is of these 
ancient types that Browning writes : — 
“ Are they perfect of lineament, perfect of stature? 
In both, of such lower types are we 


Precisely because of our wider nature ! 
For time theirs — ours for eternity.” 


And as to the failure which Monsignor predicts for Jules, we know 
that such failures in Browning’s philosophy constitute the one 
great hope of the race. 

In the Interlude following this scene, we are introduced for the 
first time to the villain Bluphocks in person. Intimations of his 
personality and allusions to him have been met with before in the 
drama; the art students talk about him and quote him. He is 
ushered in with what has been interpreted as an apology, for we 
find this note appended to his name on his entrance, ‘“ He maketh 
his sun rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and on the unjust.” I think it must be on account of this apologetic 
note that Bluphocks has been called the only unmitigated villain that 
Browning has given us. What becomes in this case of the hus- 
band of My Last Duchess, Mr. Sludge, the Bishop of St. Praxed’s, 
the monk of the Spanish cloister, Guido Franceschini, and various 
other gentlemen whose morals are not obviously superior to those 
of Bluphocks, I do not know. Indeed, the Intendant Maffeo, in 
this very drama, is not exactly the mitigated rascal that Browning 
loves to investigate. I should rather call him the only light-hearted 
and joyous scoundrel of all the poet’s characters. Most of them 
have a motive in their villany, and execute their crimes for some 
purpose; Bluphocks is as irresponsible as an animal, and as light- 
hearted as a grig. It is this effervescent joyousness that has made 
him appear to some critics u#moral, instead of zmmoral; but to 
my mind unmorality would imply a greater lack of the perceptive 
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faculties than Bluphocks possesses. He has, like all Browning’s 
dramatis persona, a very good mind of his own. I am led to 
believe, however, that the poet intended him to be a trifle light 
as air, from the fact that he disappears from the drama unpunished. 
Nearly all of Browning’s villains “still have judgment here.” 
Bluphocks appears and vanishes, like the grig that he is, and 
leaves no trace behind. His accomplishments cover a wide range 
of subjects. He is familiar with Greek mythology and Biblical 
lore; he has studied logic, read Rabelais, and travelled far and 
wide, and is especially merry at the time he appears before us, 
as he has various schemes of interest on his mind. The young 
sculptor has been tricked; he is set to watch for the boy patriot 
Luigi; and his pocket is full of zwanzigers given him by the Inten- 
dant Maffeo, as the price of Pippa’s ruin. His heart is not in any 
of these plots, for he has no heart; and we do not feel that he will 
be cast down by their lack of success, so long as his zwanzigers 
last, and by that time he may be at the other end of the earth, 
earning more money by equally unscrupulous means. He is con- 
nected with so many nefarious schemes in the drama that we 
insensibly accord him a more influential place in it than he really 
merits. No secret of importance is confided to him. He does 
not know who Pippa really is, nor why the police watch Luigi, nor 
what their instructions are in regard to him. He acts throughout 
as the agent of others, and is chiefly useful as an illustration of 
the fact that as much, and perhaps more, harm and disaster may 
be wrought by a total lack of thought and principle as by definite 
wicked purposes. 

The Austrian authorities are misinformed as to the motive of 
Luigi’s movements; and though he departs that night with the 
purpose of assassinating the Emperor, he goes unmolested, and we 
are left to hope that some broader and wiser method of redressing 
the wrongs of his country will suggest itself to him on the way to 
Vienna. The scene between the young man and his mother inside 
of the ruined turret, where the echo answers them as an oracle, 
contains some of the most beautiful passages in the play. It would 
be wholly enchanting if only one could heartily sympathize with 
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Luigi’s view of the virtue—or even the use — of assassination. 
It is not by any means certain that Browning himself thought the 
deed was commendable; but he cares so little for deeds, and so 
much for the motive that prompts them,—a more divine way of 
looking at things, perhaps, — that the boy seems like one inspired, 
and goes off to his bloody work as if he had a mission from heaven. 
We notice in how much less exalted and sacrificial a spirit the 
mother’s argument against the deed is conducted. She does not 
plead so much the mischief bred by assassination, as she seeks to 
convince her son that Italy is not so wronged as has been repre- 
sented. Her appeals are not precisely addressed to his lower 
nature, for Luigi appears to have no lower nature, but to his per- 
sonal interests and loves; and her womanly persistence and tact are 
just about to prevail when the clear voice of Pippa rises from below, 
singing her song of that king of old who sat smiling in the sun, 
judging his happy subjects, and the scale of his life is turned. 

Browning’s descriptions, or rather word-pictures, of Nature, 
terse, luminous, wonderful, have never been surpassed ; and those 
in this scene are among his very best, — worthy rivals of those 
in ‘ By the Fireside’ and ‘Two inthe Campagna.’ Luigi’s very soul 
seems a part of Nature; his heart throbs with the happiness she 
gives him, that nothing can take away, not even the knowledge 
of his country’s misery, to avert which he is so glad to die. In 
the following Interlude, where the poor girls are sitting on the 
steps of the Duomo Santa Maria, watching for Pippa and talk- 
ing to each other, the poet’s touch is delicate, strong, and sure. I 
know of nothing more pathetic in its way in all literature than 
this little scene. Each girl possesses marked characteristics of her 
own, which are seen even in the few sentences they utter: one is 
brutal, hard, and cruel, kills a beetle for the mere pleasure of spoil- 
ing something, and is the one who speaks to Pippa when she 
comes in sight; one is indolent and sensual; another is greedy 
and rude of speech; but one longs for her home and peace and her 
unstained youth. 

The last scene of the group of four is in the Palace, between 
Monsignor the Bishop and the wicked Intendant Maffeo, caught 
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by the clever, worldly, art-loving Bishop, as a cat catches a mouse, 
playing with it awhile, before the fatal stroke descends. The 
language is strong, clear, and dramatic, and the interest is well 
sustained, as the guilty man plays his game against the over- 
whelming odds, until he is finally driven to displaying his last 
card, in holding which he has all along been hopeful of ultimate 
success and safety. It is a truly poetic touch that makes the very 
instrument by which Pippa’s ruin was sought — her singing — be- 
come the unconscious means of her rescue. Into the Bishop’s 
wavering, darkened soul breaks the clear young voice : — 


“ Overhead the tree-tops meet, 
Flowers and grass spring ’neath one’s feet ; 
There was nought above me, nought below, 
My childhood had not learned to know; 
For, what are the voices of birds — 
— Ay, and of beasts, — but words, our words, 
Only so much more sweet ? 
The knowledge of that with my life begun. 
But I had so near made out the sun, 
And counted your stars, the seven and one, 
Like the fingers of my hand: 
Nay, I could all but understand 
Wherefore through heaven the white moon ranges ; 
And just when out of her soft fifty changes, 
No unfamiliar face might overlook me — 
Suddenly God took me!” 


“ My people —” cries Monsignor, springing up, “one and all 
—all— within there! Gag this villain —tie him hand and foot! 
He dares —I know not half he dares — but remove him — quick! 
Miserere mei, Domine! Quick, I say!” 

And now at last we are brought again to Pippa’s chamber at 
the close of the long day. She is tired, and her words lack the 
vitality and freshness that the morning brought with it, but are 
full of a certain subdued charm, like a gray day in summer. There 
is a shrewd common-sense in her words, different from the exalta- 
tion of the dawn, but not out of character. She sees clearly the 
fate of girls such as those with whom she has been talking, and 
shrinking from their coarseness and boldness, lets her thoughts 
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travel over the events of her great day, which has ended in a black 
cloud. She does not dream what a rosy lining that darkness holds 
for her, but murmurs her quaint apostrophe to the birds of day and 
night in the same half sleepy, half amused mood that she has 
shown through the whole epilogue. Suddenly she becomes serious, 
as she begins to undress, and the holiday is over in good earnest, 
and returns to her thought of the morning, — 
“Now, one thing I should really like to know: 
How near I ever might approach all these 
I only fancied being, this long day, 


Approach, I mean, so as to touch them, so 
As to —in some way — move them.” 


Can we close our consideration of this unique and beautiful 
drama better than by repeating with Pippa herself the lines that 
form the argument, the mo#zf, the essential, inner meaning, of the 
whole play ? — 


“ All service ranks the same with God — 
With God, whose puppets, best and worst, 
Are we: there is no last, nor first.” 


Isabel Francis Bellows. 





THE SEVEN PRINCESSES. 
By MAurRICE MAETERLINCK. 


( Concluded.) 


Queen. Something is changed in the hall! 

King. 1 see nothing at all. 

Prince. It is brighter than before. 

Queen. It is not the same; there is some change in the hall. 

Prince. My eyes are not yet used to the light. 

Queen. Some of them are no longer in the same places. 

Prince. Yes, yes; I think that they have moved a little. 

Queen. Oh, oh! Christabel and Claribel! See, see! They 
held Ursula by the hand. They hold their sister’s hands no longer ; 
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they have let go her hands. They have turned over on the other 
side. 

Prince. They were just about to awake! 

Queen. We have come too late! We have come too late! 

King. 1 can see only the lilies by the windows; they have 
closed. 

Prince. They know it is evening. 

King. There is a light, however. 

Prince. She holds one of her hands strangely. 

Queen. Who? 

Prince, Ursula. 

Queen. What is the matter with it? I had not noticed it 
before. 

Prince. Because the others were hiding it. 

King. 1 do not know what you are talking about ; I cannot see 
through the glass. 

Queen. She will harm herself! she will harm herself! She 
cannot sleep so; it is not natural. I wish she would lower her 
hand a little. My God! my God! make her lower a little that 
little hand! Her little arm will be hurt — so long a time! 

Prince. I see nothing to support it. 

Queen. 1 do not like to see her sleep so! Never before have I 
seen her sleep so. It is not a good sign! it is not a good sign! 
She will never be able to move her hand. 

King. There is no cause to be so troubled. 

Prince. The others sleep more easily. 

Queen. How tight their eyes are shut! how tight their eyes 
are shut! Oh, oh! the little sisters! the little sisters! What 
shall we do? What shall we do about it? 

King. We shall see; we shall see. Do not speak so close to 
the windows. 

Queen. 1 am not as close as you think. 

King. Your mouth is against the pane. 

Prince. I still see something — indistinctly. 

Queen. So do I; so do I! I begin to see something. It 
stretches out as far as the door. 
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Prince. There is something upon the slabs. It is not a 
shadow; it cannot be a shadow. I cannot explain what it is. 
It might be her hair. 

Queen. But why has she not knotted up her hair? All the 
others have knotted up theirs. Look! 

Prince. 1 tell you it is her hair. The locks move. Oh, how 
beautiful her hair is! Those are not the tresses of an invalid. 

Queen. She does not arrange them so for sleeping. One would 
think she meant to go out. 

Prince. She said nothing to you? 

Queen. She said this noon, as she was shutting the door, 
“ Above all, do not wake us.” Then I kissed her, so I should not 
see how sad she was. 

Prince. They will be cold, their little feet almost bare upon the 
marble ! 

Queen. Yes, yes; they will be cold! Oh, do not look at them 
so greedily! [Zo the king.| Nor you either! nor you either! 
Do not look every moment! Do not look always! Do not let us 
look all together! They are not happy! they are not happy! 

King. What is this all at once? Are you the only one who 
may see? But what is the matter with you this evening? You 
are unreasonable. I don’t understand you. Some, on one side, 
are to look, are they, and all the others to shut their eyes? But 
this concerns us as well as you, I think. 

Queen. Indeed, I know that it concerns you. Do not speak in 
that way, for the love of God! Oh,oh! Do not look at me! Do 
not look at me just now. My God! my God! How motionless 
they are! 

King. They will not wake this evening ; we would better go 
and sleep too. 

Queen. Wait a little ; wait a little! Perhaps we shall see what 
is the matter. 

King. We cannot look through the glass forever ; one must do 
something. 

Prince. Perhaps we could wake them from here. 
King. 1 am going to knock gently at the door. 
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Queen. No, no! Never, never! Oh, no, not you! not you! 
You would knock too loud. Take care! Oh, take care! They 
are afraid of everything. I will knock at the window myself, 
if it must be. They must see who knocks. Wait, wait! [She 
knocks very gently at the window. | 

Prince. They do not wake. 

King. I see nothing at all. 

Queen. 1am going to knock a little louder. [She knocks again 
at the window.| They do not stir yet. [The queen knocks again 
at the window.| It seems as if the hall were stuffed with cotton. 
Are you sure this is slumber? Perhaps they have swooned. I do 
not see them breathe. [7he queen knocks again at the other 
window.] Knock a little harder. Knock on the other glass! 
Oh, oh! these little panes are thick! [Zhe queen and the prince 
knock anxiously with both hands.| How still they are! how still 
they are! It is the heavy sleep of the sick. It is the sleep of the 
fever, which will never leave them. I must see them closer! I 
must see them closer! They do not hear the noise we make. 
It is not a natural sleep. It is not a health-giving sleep. I dare 
not knock louder. 

Prince | with his ear against the pane|. I do not hear the 
slightest noise. 

[A long silence. | 

Queen [with her face against the panes and with a sudden burst 
of tears|. Oh, how they sleep! how they sleep! My God! my 
God! Deliver them! deliver them! How still are their little 
hearts! One cannot hear their little hearts! They sleep so terri- 
bly! Oh, oh! How much there is to fear when one sleeps! 
I am always afraid during their slumbers! I no longer see the 
little souls!’ Where are the little souls, then? They have fright- 
ened me; they have frightened me! Now I realize it. How the 
little sisters sleep! Oh, how they sleep, how they sleep! I 
think that they will sleep forever! My God, my God! I pity them! 
They are not happy! they are not happy! Now I seeitall! Seven 
little souls all night! Seven little souls without defence! Seven 


little friendless souls! Their lips are widely parted. Seven little 
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lips are parted! I am sure that they are thirsty, — terribly thirsty. 
And all their eyes closed! Oh, how lonely they are,—all seven, 
all seven, all seven! And how they sleep, how they sleep! How 
they sleep, the little queens! I am sure they do not sleep! What 
slumber is this! What deep slumber! Wake the poor hearts! 
Wake the little queens! Wake the little sisters! All seven, all 
seven! I cannot see them so! My God! my God! I pity them! 
I pity them! And I dare not wake them! Oh, the light is so 
low, so low, so low! —and I dare not wake them. [Ske sods dis- 
tractedly against the window. | 

King. What’s the matter? What’s the matter now? Come, 
come; look no more; it is better not to see them. Come, come, 
come! [Ve tries to drag her away. | 

Prince. Grandmother, grandmother, what have you seen? 
What have you seen? I have seen nothing; there is nothing — 
nothing. 

King (to the prince]. It is nothing, it is nothing; pay no 
attention to her: it is her old age and the darkness. She is 
unnerved. Women need to weep. She often weeps in the night. 
[ Zo the queen.) Come,come; come here. You are going to fall. 
Take care. Leanonme. Don’t cry; don’t cry any more; come! 
[He embraces her tenderly.| It is nothing ; they are sleeping. We 
sleep too. We will sleep the same way. Have you never seen 
sleep? 

Queen. Never, never like this evening! Open the door! open 
the door! No one loves them enough! no one loves them 
enough! Open the door! open the door! 

King. Yes, yes; we will open the door. Calm yourself; calm 
yourself. Think no more of it: we will open it ; we will open it. I 
ask nothing better; I told you to open it before, and it was you 
who would not have it. Now, now, do not cry any more. Be 
reasonable. I myself am old also, but I am reasonable. Now, now, 
don’t cry any more. 

Queen. Well, well; it is over. I will not cry any more. It 
would not do for them to wake with crying in their ears. 

King. Come, come; I will open very gently, and we will all 
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enter together. [He tries to open the door; the latch grates, and is 
seen on the inside of the hall to lift and fall back again.| Oh, oh, 
oh! what is the matter with the lock? I cannot open the door. 
Push a little; I don’t know what it is. I did not know that it was 
so hard to enter this hall. Will youtry? [Zhe gueen tries in her 
turn, to no purpose.| 1 shall never enter. It does not open. I 
think that they have drawn the bolts. Yes, yes; the door is shut: 
it will not open. 

Queen. They always shut it. Oh, oh! do not leave them 
thus! They have been sleeping so long. 

Prince. Could we not open a window? 

King. The windows do not open. 

Prince. It seems to me that it is less bright in the hall. 

King. It is not less bright; but the sky is clearing up. Do 
you see the stars? 

Prince. What are we going to do? 

King. I don’t know. There is another entrance. 

Prince. There is another entrance ? 

Queen. No, no! I know what you mean! Not that way! 
not that way! I will not descend! 

King. We will not descend; we will remain here. Marcellus 
shall go alone. 

Queen. Oh, no, no, no! Wait! 

King. But, after all, what are you going todo? The hall cannot 
be entered any other way; there is nothing plainer than that. 

Prince. There is another entrance ? 

King. Yes; there is besides a little entrance. One cannot see 
it from here, but you will find it easily ; you must go down — 

Prince. Where must I go down? 

King. Come here. [He draws him a little to one side.| It is 
not a door; it cannot be said to bea door. It is rather a trap; it 
is aslab which can be raised. It is quite at the end of the hall. 
You must go through the vaults; you know very well; then remount. 
You must have a lamp; you might lose your way; you might run 
against the — stones — do you understand? Take care ; there are 
chains between —the little passages — but you must know the 
way ; you have gone down there more than once when — 
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Prince. 1 have gone down there more than once when ? 

King. Yes, indeed; when your mother — 

Prince. When my mother? Ah, must it be by that way? 

King [with a motion of his head). Precisely! and when 
your father also — 

Prince. Yes, yes ; I remember ; and when others also — 

King. Youunderstand. The stone is not cemented ; you have 
only to push a little. But be prudent ; there are some slabs which 
are not regular. Take care of a bust which bends its head a little 
across the path; it is in marble; there is also a cross with some- 
what long arms. Take care! Do not hurry; you have plenty of 
time. 

Prince. And must it be by that way ? 

King. Precisely. He must havea lamp. [He goes to the edge 
of the terrace and calls.| A lamp! alamp! alittle lamp! [Zo the 
prince.| We will wait here by the windows. We are too old to go 
down. We could nevercome up again. [A /ighted lamp is brought.] 
Ah, ah! here is the lamp; take this little lamp. 

Prince. Yes, yes; the little lamp. 

[Az this moment are heard suddenly from the sea the loud, joyous 
cries of the sailors. At the end of the canal, between the willows, 
the masts, the yards, and the sails of the ship shine illuminated in 
the night.| 

King. Oh, oh! what is that ? 

Prince. It is the sailors. They are intoxicated ; they are danc- 
ing on the deck. 

King. They have illuminated the ship. 

Prince. It is the joy of departure; they are just about to 
leave. 

King. Ah, well, are you going to descend? Here is the way. 

Queen. No, no; do not go, do not go that way. Do not wake 
them ; do not wake them; you know well that they need rest. I 
am afraid. 

Prince. If you wish, I will not wake the others. I will wake 
but one. 

Queen. Oh, oh, oh! 

King. Make no noise as you enter. 
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Prince. 1 am afraid they will not recognize me. 

King. There is no danger. Eh, eh! take care of the little 
lamp! Don’t you see the wind! the wind will extinguish it! 

Prince. I fear that they will not all wake at the same time. 

King. What has that to do with it? Do not wake them 
brusquely, that is all. 

Prince. 1 shall be all alone with them. It will look as though 
— they will be frightened. 

King. You will not waken them until you have put the stone 
back in its place. They will not perceive it. They do not know 
what is under the hall where they sleep. 

Prince. They will take me for a stranger. 

King. We shall be at the windows. Descend ; descend! Take 
care of the lamp. Above all, do not lose your way in the vaults ; 
they reach toa great depth. Take care to replace the slab. Mount 
again as soon as possible. We shall wait at the windows. De- 
scend; descend! Prudence! prudence! [The prince leaves the 
terrace; the old king and queen watch by the windows, their faces 


against the panes. A long silence.} 
The Distant Voices. 
The Atlantic! The Atlantic! 
King [turning his head and looking toward the canal). Ah, 
ah! they are off. They will have a good wind to-night. 
The Distant Voices. 


We shall return no more ! 
We shall return no more! 
King [looking toward the canal]. They will be in the open 
sea before midnight. 
The Voices, farther and farther away. 
The Atlantic! The Atlantic ! 
King [looking into the hall]. If only he does not lose his way 
in the darkness. 
The Voices, almost inaudible. 
We shall return no more ! 
We shall return no more ! 
[ Silence. The ship disappears beyond the willows.| 
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King [looking toward the canal]. They cannot be seen now. 
[Looking into the hall.) He has not entered yet? [Looking 
toward the canal.| The ship is no longer there! [Zo the queen.) 
You pay no attention? You do not answer? Where are you? 
Just look at the canal. They have gone; they will be in the open 
sea before midnight. 

Queen [absent-mindedly]. They will be in the open sea be- 
fore midnight. 

King [looking into the hall]. Can you see the slab he should 
lift? It is covered with inscriptions; it is hidden under the 
laurels. He has grown tall, Marcellus, has he not? We should 
have done better to have wakened them before he disembarked. 
I told you so. We should have avoided all these scenes. I do not 
know why he did not seem happy this evening. They do wrong to 
draw the bolts; I will have them removed. If only his lamp does 
not go out! Where are you? Do you see anything? Why do 
you not reply? If only he does not lose his way in the darkness! 
Are you listening to me ? 

Queen. If only he does not lose his way in the darkness! 

King. You are right. Don’t you think it is beginning to 
grow cold? They are going to be cold on that marble. It seems 
to me that he takes his time. If only his little lamp does not go 
out! Why do you not reply? What are you thinking about ? 

Queen. If only his little lamp— The stone! the stone! the 
stone! 

King. Is he there? Has he entered? I do not see so far. 

Queen. It rises! it rises! That is sure! Look! listen! listen! 
It creaks on its hinges! 

King. I told him to enter very quietly. 

Queen. Oh, he enters very quietly. See, see! he puts through 
the hand that is holding the lamp. 

King. Yes; yes, I see the little lamp. Why does he not 
enter at once? 

Queen. He cannot. He lifts the stone very slowly. Yes, yes; 
very slowly. Oh, how it creaks! How it creaks! how it creaks! 
They are going to wake up with a start! 
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King. I do not see well what goes on. I know that the stone 
is very heavy. 

Queen. He enters. He mounts. He mounts more and more 
slowly. Now, indeed, the stone creaks! Oh, oh! it creaks ! it 
creaks! It screams like a child! Half his body is inside the hall. 
Three steps more! three steps more! [Clapping her hands.]| 
He is in the hall! he is in the hall! Look! look! They awake! 
They all awake with a start! 

King. Has he let the slab fall back? [The prince, letting go 
the grave-stone that he has just lifted, stops, his lamp in his hand, 
at the foot of the marble stairs. Six of the princesses, at the last 
grating of the hinges, open their eyes, struggling for a moment in 
the border-land of sleep, then, simultaneously rising at his approach, 
with their arms raised in the slow motions of awaking. Only one, 
Ursula, remains stretched on her back upon the marble steps, motion- 
less in the midst of her sisters, while they exchange with the prince a 
long gaze full of astonishment, dazed and speechless. | 

Queen [at the windows]. Ursula! Ursula! Ursula! She does 
not wake! 

King. Patience! patience! Her slumber is a little heavy. 

Queen [calling, her face against the panes|. Ursula! Ursula! 
Wake up there! [Kvuocking at the windows.| Marcellus! Mar- 
cellus! awaken her! awaken her too! She has not heard! Ursula! 
Ursula! Arise! He is there! he is there! It is time! it is 
time! [Knocking at another window.| Marcellus! Marcellus! 
Look before you! Look! She is sleeping still! [Knocking at 
another window.| Oh, oh! Christabel! Christabel! Claribel! 
Claribel! Clara! Clara! You, Clara! She has not heard! [Kuock- 
ing constantly and violently at the windows.| Ursula! Ursula! 
He has come back! He is there! heis there! It is time! it is 
time ! 

King [also knocking at the windows|. Yes, yes; wake up 
there! Wake,then! Weare waiting. [ Zhe prince, ignoring the notse 
outside, approaches silently the one who has not risen. He contem- 
plates her for a moment; hesitates, bends his knee, and touches one of 
her arms, bare and inert upon the silken cushions. At the contact 
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with the flesh, he rises suddenly, with a long sweeping gaze of fright 
at the six princesses, all mute and extremely pale. They, at first, un- 
decided and trembling with the impulse of flight, finally with a 
unanimous movement stoop over their prostrate sister, lift her up,and 
bear the body, already stiff, with the head dishevelled, and rigid, in 
the utmost silence, up to the highest of the seven marble steps, while 
the queen, the king, and the people of the house run about striking 
against all the windows of the hall, and crying out violently ; these 
two scenes take place simultaneously. | 

Queen. She does not sleep! she does not sleep! It is not 
slumber! it is not slumber! it is not slumber! [She runs in 
desperation from window to window; she knocks at each; she 
shakes the tron bars; she stamps, and one can see her loosened white 
tresses shake against the glass.| She sleeps no more, I tell you! 
[Zo the king.] Oh, oh, oh! you are a man of stone! Cry! 
cry! cry! For God’s sake! cry, I tell you! Icry myself dead, 
and he does not understand! Run! run! Cry! cry! He has 
seen nothing! Nothing! nothing! never anything! never! 
never ! 

King. What, what? What is it? what is it? Where should 
one cry? 

Queen. Down there! down there! Everywhere! everywhere ! 
On the terrace! On the water! Over the fields! Cry! cry! 
cry! 

King |at the edge of the terrace}. Oh, oh! Help! help! 
Here! Ursula! Ursula! Something’s the matter. 

Queen [at the windows]. Ursula! Ursula! Sprinkle some 
water over her! Yes, yes; do that, mychild. It is perhaps not — 
Oh, oh, oh! her little head! [ Servants, soldiers, peasants, women, 
run up the terrace with torches and lanterns.| Ursula! Ursula! 
Perhaps it is not that. Perhaps it is nothing at all! Eh, eh! 
Claribel! Claribel! Take care! She is going to fall! she is go- 
ing to fall! Don’t tread on her hair! Open! open! She will 
wake! she will wake! Water! water! water! Open! Open the 
door! the door! the door! We cannot enter! Everything is 
shut! everything is shut! You are deaf as the dead! Help 
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me! [Zo those who surround her.| You are horrible people! My 
hands! my hands! You see my hands? Help me! Oh, help me! 
Oh, it is late! it is too late! it is too late! Shut! shut! shut! 
All [shaking the door and knocking at all the windows]. 
Open! open! open! open! [A black curtain falls suddenly). 
Translated by the Editors. 
THE END. 





A SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 
HOW TO STUDY LONGFELLOW’S ‘SPANISH STUDENT.’ 


What is the story of ‘The Spanish Student’? 

It is the story of events in the love of a student of Alcala for a 
dancing-girl. 

When does the story begin, and how long a time is covered by 
the play ? 

The story begins at night in the first act, and closes near day- 
break ; the second act gives the events of the following day, ending 
at midnight; the third act opens with the ringing of the Ave and 
closes with the daylight. 

Tell the story of the main incidents of each day or act, show- 
ing how the progress of the action is contrived. 

The scene with which the story opens is made up of the talk of 
two Spanish nobles about the heroine, a beautiful Gipsy whom one 
of them believes to be pure and noble, the other base. What reason 
is given in this scene to lead you to consider his opinion neither 
sincere nor disinterested? Why is this sign of the Count’s insin- 
cerity most important? Does the rest of the story depend upon it? 
To what does it lead? The four remaining scenes introduce a sere- 
nade, the lovers, and, again, in a talk between the lover and his 
fellow-student, a note of suspicion that the Gipsy may not have as 
fine a nature as Victorian supposes. Of these four scenes which 
should you say were least important? Are they really of the 
nature of interludes, indicating a movement of the play to a differ- 
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ent place, and giving a chance for the clown to interpose his 
foolery ? 

The first three scenes of Act II. show the generosity of Pre- 
ciosa’s nature, and her ability as a dancer, and deepen the suspi- 
cion of her already foreshadowed ; the next scene shows Lara’s 
vileness and her own good faith, but as her now suspicious lover 
enters at a moment when the real state of things is not perfectly 
clear, he supposes her at fault, and in the sixth scene of this act 
is ready even to believe in Lara’s ring trick, — for Lara, having 
purchased a ring that is a duplicate of the one Victorian has given 
Preciosa, exhibits it as a gift from her, — and that Lara has gained 
his aim. Do the first three scenes advance the plot? What pur- 
poses do they serve? What special signs of moment in the sequel 
may be descried? In the seventh and tenth scenes, discussions 
between Preciosa’s father and Gipsy lover prepare the way for 
their timely appearance at the end of the act, when Lara’s project 
to ruin Preciosa, succeeding in the eighth scene in hissing her off 
the stage, and then in bribing her maid to admit him and his 
followers to her house (see Scenes 9, 10, and II), seems on the 
point of secure attainment in the last scene, but is frustrated by 
the Gipsy’s deadly stab. 

After the death of Lara as the villain of the piece, nothing re- 
mains to be compassed in the story of the concluding third act but 
to reconcile the lovers, and then to get rid of the Gipsy father and 
lover who came in so opportunely to save and carry off Preciosa. 
The first scene of this act represents the student with his friend in 
the woods, the lover seeking rational consolation, but still sore and 
sick ; the second shows the legitimate result of Preciosa’s Gipsy 
friends venturing to deal out justice to a Spanish noble, — the 
edict banishing all Gipsies from the realm; the third scene brings 
a letter acquainting Victorian with the events that show Lara’s 
duplicity and Preciosa’s purity; the fourth represents Don Carlos 
hunting out Preciosa with an earnestness that indicates some im- 
portant message; in the fifth, Preciosa in the Gipsy camp repulses 
the Gipsy, and greets again her Christian lover, just as the news 
Don Carlos is charged with reaches the camp, — that she is nota 
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Gipsy, and that her true father has “ returned to Spain laden with 
wealth.” The separation of Preciosa from the Gipsies, and her 
union with Victorian, is, of course, now complete. Do you think 
the expedient by which it is completed, — the discovery that she is 
not a Gipsy, — better or worse, dramatically, in that it is so sud- 
den and unexplained? Is it the custom of the great dramatists, as 
Shakespeare, to surprise you with the plot or to prepare you for it ? 
Are there any blind hints of it whatever, in the preceding parts of 
the play? (See ii. 2.) Of what use is the final scene, after the 
story is thus apparently complete? Is the attempt of the Gipsy 
lover to kill Preciosa an anti-climax? Are this event and its failure 
the more important features of the final scene, or are the various 
picturesque episodes of passing travellers of greater dramatic 
value ? 

Are the characters of Victorian and Preciosa strongly drawn ? 

As Longfellow represents them, they are individuals of the sim- 
plest type, transparently, even sentimentally good, and quite un- 
troubled by any of the problems which harass the heroes and hero- 
ines of more recent dramatic productions. The only doubt ex- 
pressed by Preciosa is that she is not good enough for Victorian. 
Were the grounds of her doubt reasonable, and are Victorian’s an- 
swers to them reassuring? 

Her fears are grounded on the supposition that Victorian is so 
much more of a scholar that sometimes she thinks they cannot 
walk together in the world. But he declares that what he most 
prizes in woman is her affections, and not her intellect. The intel- 
lect is finite, but the affections are infinite. Is that love likely to 
be infinite which is not upheld by some similarity of intellectual 
grasp? In so far as her doubts are the recognition of this fact, they 
are quite reasonable, and his answer is not reassuring. Neither of 
them seem to recognize that learning is not necessarily the sole 
sign of intellect, as Browning says, “ Full many a man has lived 
among his books to die case-hardened in his ignorance.” Intellect 
consists rather of the faculty of perceiving the true bearings of the 
knowledge one possesses, whether it be great or small; and in this 
respect it is possible to imagine Preciosa as possessed of quite as 
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keen intellectual perceptions as he, though not so learned in book- 
lore. Would not some such answer as this on his part have indi- 
cated a truer perception of the basis of love than that which he 
gives ? 

Is the action of Preciosa altogether to be approved in the inter- 
view which the Count of Lara forced upon her? Was not Victo- 
rian a little too ready to believe the imputation against Preciosa, or 
was the scene in Preciosa’s chamber a sufficient excuse for his loss 
of faith? Does it not indicate a good deal of obtuseness on his 
part that he should have been so taken in by the incident of the 
duplicate ring ? Compare incidents of a similar nature in Shake- 
speare. (Claudio’s loss of faith in Hero ; Leontes’ in Hermione ; 
Posthumus’ in Imogen.) In all these cases, there is one friend 
at least who retains faith, but Preciosa is left entirely defenceless. 
Has the Count of Lara any mitigating qualities whatever ? 

Notice the poetic beauty of the songs in the play, and their ef- 
fectiveness for the given situation. Which do you consider the 
prettiest ? 

Is the interest of the plot or that of the characters the greater ? 
Is either interest as developed, and as life-like, or as suggestive of 
life and thought, as it could be? (A comparison with some play of 
similar incidents will best answer this ; for example, George Eliot's 
‘Spanish Gypsy.’) Does the conduct of the play involve any 
moral principle? Do the characters and the events have a vital 


and growing or a mechanically contrived relation with each other? 
P. A. C. 





BOOK INKLINGS. 


“ Tue living Coleridge was ever his own apology,” says Mr. 
J. Dykes Campbell, in concluding his recent life of the poet, “men 
and women who neither shared nor ignored his short-comings, not 
only loved him but honoured and followed him.” It is the best 
praise of this biography that its careful accuracy presents so clear a 
reflection of this man as moving about in his time among men that 
his extraordinary intellectual magnetism is perceived. That most 
manifest strain of fragmentary and vague diffuseness which de- 
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tracted so much from the work of this “ man of great and useless 
genius,” as Carlyle called him, and which, indeed, did often make the 
product of his genius useless, is thus almost excused, or at least 
explained, as the accompanying defect of the quality which made 
him so influential in his day. A Coleridge who did not “ tawlk” 
interminably, who did not fascinate to dissipation, and did not him- 
self dissipate in the fascination of fascinating every mind that came 
within his orbit, would have thought and written more neatly and 
completely, but would not then have been the magnetic fructifier 
the wide-spreading effect of whose unwritten word is indetermin- 
able and not easily over-estimated. A more fruitful topic than 
Coleridge for biographical study could hardly be found, yet the 
material for knowledge of him was widely scattered and no satis- 
factory condensation of it existed until the present biographer wrote 
the ‘ Life’ prefixed to the edition of Coleridge issued last year by 
Macmillan, and which, revised and expanded, now constitutes the 
standard biography of this unequal and at times unequalled poet. 
(Samuel Taylor Coleridge. A Narrative of the Events of his Life. 
By James Dykes Campbell. London and New York: Macmillan 
& Co. 1894. $3.00. 


Amonc the admirable contributions to an enlightened 
study of English literature and literary criticism which the firm of 
Messrs. Ginn & Co. has distinguished itself by bringing upon the 
market, Laura Johnson Wylie’s ‘ Studies in the Evolution of Eng- 
lish Criticism,’ now in preparation, promises to take a special place. 
It proposes to trace the classical spirit in criticism from its begin- 
nings in the sixteenth century to its adequate expression by Dry- 
den; then, in the widening sympathy and knowledge of the 
eighteenth century, to find the preparation for the more philo- 
sophic criticism of Coleridge, considered as representing the reaction 
against the philosophy of the preceding school. 


ANOTHER of Ginn’s recently announced works will be such 
selections from Jeffrey’s essays as seem most characteristic or per- 
manently valuable, including his early notices of the anonymous 
‘Waverley’ novels, and of Byron’s ‘ Childe Harold,’ of Wordsworth 
and of Keats, etc. The introduction, by Lewis E. Gates, Instructor 
in English at Harvard, discusses Jeffrey’s style, opinions, and rela- 
tion to romanticism. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


HAMLIN GARLAND, speaking in the January Avena of the 
relation of the land question to art and literature, says a very sen- 
sible word to the effect that labor must be freed before art, literature, 
and the drama can come into their own. “If you would raise the 
standard of living, the comfort of the common American must be 
secured. He must have leisure and he must have means to buy 
to his taste. . . . There is much talk just now of over production, 
but the whole trouble is, rather, w#der consumption.” Whether 
complete social redemption can be brought about by the practical 
application of Henry George’s principle of single tax on land, as 
Hamlin Garland contends, is a matter of opinion, and cannot be dis- 
cussed here ; but some means must be found and speedily for put- 
ting the great mass of the people —and not only those who labor 
with their hands, but those who labor with their brains, a class too 
often handicapped by their inability to buy much-needed books — 
in a position to command intellectual and zsthetic aids to develop- 
ment, otherwise we shall be in danger of becoming a nation of 
dullards. Art once flourished through the patronage of the rich 
and great; she has torn herself free from that galling bondage, 
and must droop and wither away, unless the people come to her 
support. 

—— ‘From Winter Solstice to Vernal Equinox,’ by Edith M. 
Thomas, in the January AZ¢/antic, might be described in plain lan- 
guage as an account of the weather and its effects on nature 
through the winter season; but the weather in the hands of a 
poetic nature is a very different thing from the weather as repre- 
sented in the commonplace gabble of every-day affairs, and if any 
one would be convinced that the sarcasm expended over man’s 
proneness to talk of the weather is entirely uncalled for, let him 
read this charming essay, partly in prose and partly in verse, where 
observation, imagination, and gentle seriousness are combined in 
one graceful whole. 
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COLERIDGE’s letters to Southey are rather dull reading in 
comparison with Edith Thomas’s fascinating work; but one is 
usually willing to put up with any amount of dulness in order 
to catch glimpses of genius in undress. The father’s pride in the 
pretty wit of the little Hartley shows a very pleasant side of 
Coleridge. ‘“ Dear Hartley is well and in high force. He sported 
of his own accord a theologico-astronomical hypothesis. Having 
so perpetually heard of good boys being put into the sky when 
they are dead, and being now beyond measure enamoured of the 
lamps in the street, he said, one night, coming through the streets, 
‘Stars are dead lamps; they be n’t naughty; they are put in the 
sky.’” “A very metaphysical account of fathers’ calling their 
children rogues, rascals, and little varlets, etc.,” so Coleridge dubs 
the exquisite poem beginning, — 

“* A little child, a limber elf 

Singing, dancing to itself,” 

which glorifies one of the letters as an outcome of a mention of 
Hartley. 





LONDON LITERARIA. 


Tue name of Mr. Dykes Campbell will be familiar to most of 
the readers of PoET-LORE in that he was for some time the Hono- 
rary Secretary of the London Browning Society. During Mr. 
Campbell’s period of office the Society was in a very flourishing 
condition, and much good work was accomplished. But Mr. 
Campbell is also an assiduous worker in other fields of literature, — 
notably in matters concerning the “ Lake Poets ;” and he has 
now completed a biographical work on Coleridge, the basis of 
which is presumably his sketch of the poet’s life appended to the 
one-volume edition of the poems issued by Messrs. Macmillan. Mr. 
Campbell’s valuable researches into matters Coleridgean are well 
known, and indeed he is a most painstaking and accomplished 
critic. His book will therefore be read with much interest, giving, 
as it does, a succinct narrative of the details of Coleridge’s life. 

At Messrs. Sotheby’s, recently, a somewhat unique volume was 
offered for sale in the form of a copy of Lord Tennyson’s ‘ Poems, 
chiefly lyrical,’ published in 1830, and which was the first volume 
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to which the laureate attached his name. It has been stated that 
it was originally intended that this volume should likewise contain 
poems by Arthur Hallam, — somewhat after the style of ‘ The Lyri- 
cal Ballads’ of Coleridge and Wordsworth. Be this as it may, these 
poems of Hallam’s have been included in the book in question; 
while there has been written on the titlepage, after the author’s 
name, “and Arthur Hallam.” In the result, the book was sold for 
£16 10s. ; while a soiled copy of the ‘Poems by Two Brothers’ 
fetched £5. 

Mr. Thomas J. Wise has now completed his monumental Bibli- 
ography of the writings of John Ruskin, a supplemental “ part 19” 
having been issued, consisting of a series of illustrations in fac- 
simile of the titlepages, etc., of some of the rarer of the first 
editions of the master’s works. It is hoped that by this means the 
book-lover will have some sort of protection against spurious 
editions being foisted on him by means of fraudulent titlepages, 
but it may be doubted whether this will really serve the purpose 
indicated. Concerning the Bibliography, however, there can be no 
doubt that it will prove of real value to all students of Mr. Ruskin’s 
books. It has been compiled with great care and thoroughness, 
and leaves nothing to be desired. We congratulate Mr. Wise on 
the successful accomplishment of his task, which must have been 
indeed a labor of love, and is in every way worthy of the great 
writer whose work it enumerates. 

The “Ibsen craze” would seem to have abated somewhat of 
late ; but Bjérnson is evidently increasing in popularity. A uni- 
form edition of his novels is to be brought out by Mr. Heinemann, 
the first of which may be expected immediately. There can be 
little doubt of the success of this venture; and it will certainly be 
one of the “events” of the publishing season to have a complete 
edition of the works of the great Norse writer. 

Messrs. Dent are about to issue —in forty-eight volumes —a 
new edition of the works of Alexandre Dumas. The author’s text 
is to be scrupulously followed, and it will be unabridged. It seems 
that four works of Dumas, as yet untranslated, are to be included 
in this edition, — ‘Olympe de Cléves,” ‘The Companions of Jehu,’ 
‘The Whites and the Blues,’ and ‘The She-wolves of Machecoul.’ 
The volumes will be illustrated, so that this will be in all essentials 
a superb and complete edition. 


William G. Kingsland. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S OPENING SCENES AS STRIKING 
THE KEY-NOTE OF DRAMATIC ACTION AND 
MOTIVE.* 


‘OTHELLO,’ ‘CYMBELINE,’ ‘CORIOLANUS,’ ‘THE SHREW,’ 
AND ‘ALL’S WELL.’ 


SWaN literary investigations, as much as in those along 
other lines, a clear understanding of the terms to 
be used is a prime requisite before discussion can 

, be entered upon or conviction secured. Hence it 
may be well, here at the outset, to explain fully what is meant 
by dramatic action and motive, their artistic use, and their rela- 
tion to one another. 

What, then, is dramatic action? The ‘Century Dictionary’ 
defines it as “ the connected series of events on which the interest 
of a piece depends; the main subject or story as distinguished 
from an incidental action or episode.” Larousse’s ‘Dictionnaire 
de XIX. Siécle’ defines it as: ‘‘Evénement principal qui fait le 








* The present subject was offered by Dr. Hiram Corson for the Barnes Shakespeare Prize compe- 
tition in Cornell University during the year 1892-93. It was first mentioned as a fact of Shakespeare’s 
dramatic art in Dr. Corson’s ‘ Introduction to Shakespeare.’ 
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sujet d’un roman, d’un poem, d’une piéce de théatre, avec tous 
les developpements dont il est susceptible.” In the latter defi- 
nition, the last clause is especially important: there are many 
developments of which an action is susceptible; and it is the 
work of the artistic genius to select and arrange these different 
incidents so that they may really be developments of the main 
thread of action, and may partake of its organic life. The dra- 
matic action is the story or narrative of the play. It is a series 
of events and acts, having not merely a succession in time, but 
indissolubly bound together by the law of cause and effect in 
both the mental and physical spheres ; for violation of this law 
brings physical and psychical improbability and confusion. 
Dramatic motive is a newer and less familiar term, and hence 
will require a more careful exposition. As a point of departure 
for our discussion of this term, we will quote definitions from the 
authorities cited above, and then give the particular content with 
which we shall use the word. First, we have the definition, “ Pre- 
vailing design. In the fine arts the prevailing design in the mind 
of the artist to which he endeavors to give expression in his work,” 
and, ‘‘ Intention générale d’un sujet.” This idea is less palpable, 
less concrete, than that of dramatic action. While the real life 
of dramatic action does indeed lie in the fine adjustments which 
are more or less illusory to criticism, yet it is made up of concrete 
events, and hence is susceptible of definite statement. But the 
dramatic motive does not depend on any act or series of acts, or 
on particular passages that may be separated from the play. Nor 
is motive to be identified with the motive of the chief character; 
dramatic motive has none of that sense of the word. Motive is 
needed to give vitality to a work of art. Art must be an expres- 
sion of truth, not in abstract rules and formule, but in concrete 
embodiment. There is a vein of such truth in all we see around 
us. To seize this and present it apart from irrelevant matter, 
marked and intensified by the distinctness of its outline, is the 
work of the genius in pursuing his art. But he deals with the 
concrete, the phenomenal world, because it gives expression to 
this inner life of truth. To apply this to the drama, we would 
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define dramatic motive as the kernel of truth, to which the chain 
of events found in the dramatic action gives concrete expression. 
This shows the true relation of the two concepts: action is par- 
ticular, motive general; they are two forms of the same idea. 
The action brings the motive truth home to the mind in the only 
way in which that truth can greatly influence the feelings, — by 
becoming flesh and dwelling among us. We have seen that 
action is the concrete body, found in the phenomenal world; the 
motive is general, allied to all spiritual truth. This gives the key 
to the artistic importance of the motive. The great moral and 
spiritual world is in vital connection with it, thus stamping it with 
its own great importance. This motive may at times involve a 
confusion that is irreconcilable, and so bring on tragedy; or it 
may be solvable by the milder movement of comedy, or it may 
reside in the glad reconcilement and health which we feel all 
through ‘The Tempest.’ 

It may, however, here be noted that action can be presented 
without motive. The series of events may not embody or find 
general intention in some truth. This is generally the work of 
the mechanical constructor, or third-rate workman in literature. 
Yet we can conceive of a farcical comedy, turning on situation and 
incident, that would have no dramatic motive, but a good dramatic 
action. We might cite ‘The Comedy of Errors’ in illustration of 
this. Many of the contemporaries of Shakespeare, especially the 
poorer dramatists, are utterly wanting in motive. With serious, 
and even tragic subjects, they are unable to create one; this 
reduces their work to rant and commonplace. Yet with the 
most highly organized and perfect action, motive must in some 
degree be present. On the other hand, motive cannot exist with- 
out action; as action becomes improbable, weak, or inconsecutive, 
the great lesson which it ought to teach is lost. In the perfection 
of one the other finds its highest perfection, and the perfection of 
the highest dramatic excellence. 

As to their relation to dramatic genius, and hence more specifi- 
cally to the dramatic genius of Shakespeare, dramatic action is 
largely a product of constructive skill, and hence more detachable 
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from genius. An action may be built in an almost entirely external 
way, — pieces of it put together in the way of dramatic carpentry. 
This, indeed, is not the method of the great artist. But with any 
artist, action is, to a certain extent, the result of constructive skill, 
and hence more calculating and self-conscious. Motive, on the 
other hand, is very largely the unconscious product of the artistic 
genius. He does it that way because it is his way of thinking and 
working; it is his natural way of expressing himself. He chooses 
his materials from the truth which they spontaneously discover 
to him. From this difference we could, @ priori, judge that an 
arrangement with conscious reference to the dramatic action might 
well be a law of dramatic art. But it is more difficult to explain 
such conscious reference to the dramatic motive. 

We may now turn to the necessities of dramatic form as 
related to our subject. In the novel, the artist. has from three 
hundred to a thousand pages in which to give the development of 
his action and motive; but in the drama they must be rapidly 
and vigorously carried to their termination. The reader or hearer 
has not the time to grow into a situation or motive by the slow 
degrees of daily life. The action of ‘Macbeth’ covers a historic 
period of fifteen years. In an historic novel, many other incidents 
of that reign would have been introduced, and especially might 
the novel have been opened on the eve of the battles in which 
Macbeth achieved such glory, presenting the hero in this great 
activity. The dramatist, however, has but two thousand verses 
in which to finish his action; so the witch scene opens the play. 
The first impressions given must be correct; there is no time 
for reforming them if they are not. This rapid movement also 
requires compact thought and expression; a hint at the beginning 
of the play gives a key for the interpretation of the scenes as they 
vanish rapidly before us, until, when the curtain falls on the last 
scene, the play is a whole in the thought of the audience. 

What do we mean by striking the key-note? This cannot be 
considered a fixed gwantum, an appendage to the play, having a 
constant ratio thereto. It is not that Shakespeare strikes the 
key-note each time by an unchangeable pattern, but that he varies 
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it in directness, intensity, and perspicuity with the necessities and 
possibilities of the subject in hand, that he shows his dramatic 
art. Striking the key-note does not mean the advancement of the 
reader or hearer to a standpoint from which he can see all the 
play before him as a panorama; that would destroy the interest. 
At times it will be no more than the preparation of the audience 
for that which they are not conscious of as the end of their pre- 
paration. It is the embodied expression of some act or thought 
that may furnish a key for explaining subsequent thoughts and 
acts of the play, and may aid the mind in synthetizing them in 
their dramatic succession. In what follows we shall attempt to 
discuss the different plays in classes, as they vary in their artistic 
method of striking the key-note of the action and motive. 
Probably no play is a better illustration of our subject than 
‘ Othello ;” hence we will here examine at some length into its 
dramatic action and motive, and their place in the first scene. 
Richard Grant White, in speaking of ‘Lear,’ said, “None of the 
plays, except perhaps ‘ Othello,’ surpasses it in dramatic interest.” 
This interest is marked by the freedom from by-plays, from sub- 
ordinate threads of action. The one central thread of thought 
stands alone in its dramatic perfection. Hence we may define 
the dramatic structure of this play more accurately than that of 
many others. The play has three principal characters, and in the 
relation of these to each other we shall discover the action. This 
cannot be considered to centre in the relation of Othello and 
Desdemona, in the jealousy of the former. For in the first half 
of the play we have no preparation, so far as the happy bride and 
her husband give information, for this jealousy that is to separate 
them ; finally, then, in that noteworthy third scene of the third act 
the jealousy is brought in as a fatal element of the tragedy. It 
is indeed an instrument, not a centre of action in itself. Othello, 
in this dreadful deed, is not, in a sense, the responsible person. He 
is no more than a tool in the devil’s hands of Iago. When the 
curtain falls on the last scene, we leave with no bitter feelings 
toward him. Bitterness enough is there for Iago, but for Othello 
there is only heartache and grief for his mistake. In ‘The Win- 
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ter’s Tale’ the jealousy of Leontes is entirely self-originated ; it is 
the mad uprising of his own suspicious nature. 

With Othello, however, the purity and joy of love is ruined for 
him by the venom of Iago. He falls into a trap and perishes. I 
cannot regard those words of heart-anguish in the beginning of 
Act V., Scene II., as mere sophistries; they are the death-struggle 
of a great soul, held between love and justice. But we have Iago 
there, who is trying to work a vengeance upon Othello; and the 
dramatic working of this vengeance is the dramatic action of the 
play. He indeed is the active centre of the play, from the rous- 
ing of Brabantio even to the maddest paroxysms of Othello’s 
jealousy. At once self-controlled, fertile in resources, bold and 
unscrupulous, he moulds the world around him after his own ill 
designs. He found his reasons, in so far as he needed them, in 
that he hated Othello: first, for having rejected his suit for the 
lieutenancy in favor of Cassio; second, and that which he reveals 
only in his soliloquies, his belief that the Moor had defiled his 
wife. The dramatic motive of the play lies in the evil power of 
Iago, the tragic might of such an evil character when excited by 
motives to hatred and revenge. This mal-providence, if we might 
so call it, informs the whole play. 

Let us now consider how, under this interpretation, the first 
scene dramatically embodies both action and motive, and strikes 
their key-note, the hatred of Iago for Othello. We are introduced 
to the play in the midst of one of Iago’s schemes. He has been 
making free with the purse of Roderigo on the ground of helping 
the latter in his suit for Desdemona’s hand; the elopement has 
come unexpectedly upon their plans ; Roderigo’s purse is empty, 
and he censures Iago with the failure. This is the situation at 
the beginning of the play, as told in the first two speeches. Then 
immediately in the seventh line we get the striking of the key-note: 
“ Thou toldst me thou did hold him in thy hate,” and Iago’s posi- 
tive answer, “ Despise me if I do not.” This malignant hate is 
the source and main spring of all that follows. We are not long 
left in doubt of the cause. Iago immediately goes back before 
the beginning of the play to show the deep grounds of his hatred. 
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For twenty verses he expands upon this hatred, until he has driven 
away from the mind of his dupe Roderigo all doubts of the reality 
of his feeling. As he leaves the stage he reiterates his assertion: 


“ Though I do hate him as I do hell pains, 
Yet, for necessity of present life, 
I must show out a flag and sign of love, 
Which is indeed but sign.” 


It is not the hate as such that is dramatically important; but it is 
the hate as the cause and forming force of action, its objective 
malignancy and inclination to move in active revenge. Beside 
these viva voce expressions of hate, it is also presented dramati- 
cally, and finds its first occasion for action almost immediately, 
though in a less serious form. He suggests to Roderigo : — 
“To call up her father, 

Rouse him: make after him, poison his delight, 

Proclaim him in the streets: incense his kinsmen, 

Plague him with flies, though that his joy be joy, 

Yet throw such changes of vexation on ’t, 

As it may lose some color.” 


This is but the first-fruits; the darker and more tragic results of 
his hatred will come later. Thus the whole of the first scene is 
given up to striking this key-note clearly to the minds of the 
audience. 

In ‘ Othello, the dramatic emphasis is, from the first scene, 
laid in the evil genius of the play; in ‘Cymbeline,’ on the con- 
trary, this emphasis is laid on the good and happy side of the play, 
in the person of Imogen. Iago was an aggressive centre of 
action; he planned it, led it on. But Imogen, as the centre of 
action, is a passive power, an influence for good to win its way by 
its very goodness. Her suffering and fidelity were her duty, and 
it is rather as a sufferer than a doer that she is the centre of 
action. The persecution and ultimate triumph of Imogen the 
wife is the dramatic action; the glorious triumph of conjugal 
love in fidelity is the motive or informing idea; the one is the 
particular content of the play, the other the general. These 
trials that form the action are presented to Imogen as two 
kinds of attack upon her conjugal fidelity. 
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In the first scene, the defeated ambition of the queen-mother 
shows its power in the banishment of Posthumus. Its ill effect, 
however, cannot be more than external as related to Imogen ; it 
has power over the body, but not over the soul. This power, how- 
ever, constantly holds over Imogen, in her physical weakness, the 
tragedy of physical annihilation. Such external attacks she is not 
so strong to withstand directly; her power is essentially spiritual. 
Yet she is not left to the mercy of the Queen and Cloten. Her 
beautiful character in its frail casket draws defenders to itself by 
its own loveliness. First, we get the general hint that the courtiers 
are in sympathy with her, and hate the evil genius of the Queen. 
Then we have a more particular show of this defence ; the Doctor, 
unknown to himself, saves her from one assault. Next, the un- 
shakable belief of Pisanio in her beauty and purity of character 
protects her from physical catastrophe when he receives orders 
from his master, Posthumus, to kill her. And later, she wins the 
hearts of her brothers, then unknown to her, thus saving herself 
from the most terrible form of physical assault that had yet threat- 
ened her, in the person of Cloten. Thus indirectly she parries the 
external attacks made upon her fidelity. 

But she has a yet more severe trial to undergo, — more severe 
at least to such lofty natures as her own; it is the inward assault, 
which often unhinges the soundest of duties and fidelities. This 
heavy burden she must bear alone, without hope of outside 
help, and at the same time largely cut off from comfort in the 
sympathy of others. Her proud, self-poised soul could meet the 
others unmoved, but this last brought her anguish, and all but 
mastering despair. She gets a foretaste of this bitterness in the 
sixth scene of the first act, in the slanderous reports of Iachimo; 
but her faithful heart soon discovered the deception, and it roused 
the lioness in her. Later in the play, just when she had been 
driven from the court by external assaults, this inward attack 
reveals itself again in the letter of her husband to Pisanio. Her 
heart is crushed. But here, too, her purity and love save her 
again; for in the second scene of the fourth act she catches 
the first excuse to prove the falsity of the charge against her 
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husband, — she believes that her love had been crossed and con- 
spired against by Pisanio and Cloten. In this faith she is allowed 
to rest until the play has moved on to the full preparation for the 
reconcilement. Then it finds its happy conclusion in the words 
of Posthumus: “ Hang there like fruit, my soul, till the tree die.” 

We may state the action of the play.as the testing of the con- 
jugal love and fidelity of Imogen, the motive as the self-sustaining 
power of such a love, even in the severest trial. Let us then 
examine how these are presented in the first scene of the play. 
The first seventy lines of the scene are taken up by the conversa- 
tion of the courtiers, and are of use to give us the situation at the 
beginning of the play. They also reveal the sympathy of the 
court with Imogen, and foreshadow her first trial, the banishment 
of her husband. This is told in the third speech. After all this, 
we get a dramatic presentation of the beginning of the action in the 
entrance and farewells of the lovers, now husband and wife. The 
true place of the Queen is also very strongly shown in the words 
of Imogen, — she is to be a worker of evil throughout the play. 
The key-note is sounded in the expression of the intensity and 
fidelity of their loves for one another, especially in the words of 
Imogen : — 


“ My dearest husband, 
I something fear my father’s wrath; but nothing — 
Always reserved my holy duty — what 
His rage can do on me: You must be gone; 
And I shall here abide the hourly shot 
Of angry eyes, not comforted to live, 
But that there is this jewel in the world 
That I may see again.” 


The whole action that follows, as well as the dramatic motive, is 
here as a germ in the seed. 

The dramatic action of ‘Coriolanus’ is the struggle between 
the great Roman and the changing social conditions of his city, 
the growing plebeian power. The motive is the vengeful resist- 
ance and destructive hatred that such pride arouses. The key-note 
is his pride of family. It must be distinctly kept in mind that 
the particular form of pride found in the hero is a family pride, 
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with what that involved in Roman life, the absolute power of the 
patria potestas. Volumnia, it is true, would not be possessed of 
such a power over her son, but the system itself was one well cal- 
culated to instil filial reverence and obedience. Hence he contin- 
ually exhibits a deference to all the opinions of his mother. His 
ambition is not personal. She it was who was proud of his mili- 
tary achievements, ambitious of his military fame. It was likewise 
her ambition that induced him to stand for the consulship. That 
he was not personally proud is shown by his readiness to be placed 
under the command of Cominius. His personal modesty is still 
more clearly shown in Act I., Scene 9, and in Act II., Scene 2: 
“ Your honors’ pardon: I had rather have my wounds to heal again 
Than hear say how I got them.” The vanquishing of this family 
pride finally brings down the catastrophe. He gives over to his 
mother’s prayers, with a touching realization that his own fate is 
wrapped therein :— 
“O, mother, mother! 

What have you done? Behold, the heavens do ope, 

The Gods look down, and this unnatural scene 

They laugh at. O my mother, mother! O! 

You have won a happy victory to Rome; 

But for your son, — believe it, O, believe it, 

Most dangerously with him you have prevail’d, 

If not most mortal to him.” 


In the first scene, the key-note is distinctly struck by the tur- 
bulent mob of plebeians. In their first speeches they speak of 
Caius Marcius as their chief enemy: “He is a very dog to the 
commonalty.” Then this is attributed by the first citizen to his 
desire “to please his mother, and to be partly proud.” Marcius 
soon enters, and in his vituperation of the plebs we get the begin- 
ning of the dramatic action. It is the first clash of the tragedy. 
The talk of the newly elected tribunes, when all the others have 
gone out, makes us feel sure that they are plotting evil against 
Marcius. The dark cloud of party strife and revolution settles 
heavily over it all. 

The manner of sounding forth the key-note of dramatic action 
and motive in ‘ Antony and Cleopatra’ is almost an exact counter- 
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part of that we have just examined in ‘Coriolanus;’ it is indeed 
much more concise, being put in one quarter the space. The 
action of this play is the struggle between Antony the man of 
affairs and Antony the voluptuary, in which the latter is finally 
victorious. Yet when we say voluptuary, we do not mean to 
carry the opprobrious sense generally attached to that word. The 
voluptuous side of Antony’s nature is ennobled throughout by the 
real strength of manhood with which it is connected, and by his 
splendid abilities. In the second scene of the first act he states in 
his own words the situation at the beginning of the play : — 


‘IT must from this enchanting queen break off: 
Ten thousand harms more than the ills I know, 
My idleness doth hatch.” 


Again, in Act III., Scene 10, Antony’s general says, “ We have 
kissed away kingdoms and provinces.” But still more significant 
of the action of the play are Antony’s words of heart’s despair, 
IV. 14, 36, “ Unarm, Eros, the long day’s task is done, And we 
must sleep.” Cleopatra’s death, a fact at least to his mind, had 
brought the end of all; the struggle between the lover and the 
man of affairs was over. He sealed love’s triumph by dying on his 
sword that he might accompany her. The dramatic motive might 
be stated as the enervating effect of voluptuous love on the powers 
of the man of action. Or we might state it otherwise as the 
supremacy such a love asserts over the whole nature of a man. 

In the first scene of the play, the very first words, placed in 
the mouth of Philo, strike the key-note. Antony’s fall is in him- 
self, and not in the power of Cesar. This first speech tells fully 
of the submission of Antony, the man of war, the general, the ruler 
of a third part of the world. Following this is a dramatic presen- 
tation of the victory of this love over the man of affairs, which 
adds to the effect of the words of Philo. Antony refuses a hear- 
ing to the messengers of his fellow-ruler, Cesar. He puts away 
his duties as a ruler for his pleasures with Cleopatra. He even 
strengthens the meaning of his actions by his words : — 
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“Let Rome in Tiber melt, and the wide arch 
Of ranged empire fall. Here is my space. 
Kingdoms are clay ; our dungy earth alike 
Feeds beast as man: the nobleness of life 
Is to do thus;” etc. 


There are only three shorter first scenes in Shakespeare, yet none 
more clearly and more definitely strike the key-note of dramatic 
action and motive. . 

Thus far, only tragedies have been spoken of; in the comedies 
something different might be expected, as the action is lighter and 
less tense. Beside this, it takes a greater and more evident dis- 
turbance of passion to bring to the verge of catastrophe, and to set 
dramatic fate in motion. However, an examination will prove 
that the law, as stated in the subject, applies also to comedy. 

The dramatic action of ‘The Taming of the Shrew’ is told in the 
title; it is indeed the taming of the shrew Katharina. The induction 
is not to be considered a part of the dramatic structure, hence we 
shall give it no attention in treating the play. Of the two threads 
of action, centring in the two young women, the dramatic impor- 
tance is given to the one between Kate and Petruchio, and shows 
its happy solution in the last scene, where Kate wins the wager for 
her husband, by proving herself the most obedient wife. She 
then reads off a moral lecture, most humorous in its relation to 
her former character, exhorting the other wife-culprits to the duty 
they owe their husbands. The other thread of action, in the love 
of Bianca, presents little of dramatic entanglement. It is used 
rather for its brightening effect on the almost cruel and revolting 
main thread, and to aid in the dramatic progress of the main story. 
The mechanical union of these two stories is given in the first 
speech : — 

“Gentlemen, importune me no further, 
For how I firmly am resolved you know ; 
That is, not to bestow my youngest daughter, 
Before I have a husband for the elder : 
If either of you both love Katharina, 


Because I know you well and love you well, 
Leave shall you have to court her at your pleasure.” 
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In speaking of Kate’s shrewishness, he strikes the key-note. She 
is hard to fit with a husband ; this causes her father to make the 
determination above. She is thus thrown across the fulfilment of 
Bianca’s lovers’ desires; hence they undertake to remove her. 
This is the beginning of her taming. This plotting against Kate 
to get her married takes up the latter part of the scene. However, 
they almost despair of finding one bold enough to be her husband: 
“Think’st thou, Hortensio, though her father be very rich, any 
man is so very a fool as to be married to hell?” In fact, the 
whole of the first scene is more largely given to impressing the 
shrewishness of Kate than to the love-affairs of the suitors for 
the hand of Bianca. Her taming is only forced into the immediate 
present by the relation of her disposal to her sister’s happiness. 
In the very next scene, the bold and undaunted Petruchio is found, 
who volunteers to solve the difficulty : “ Think you a little din can 
daunt my ears?” and, “ Do you tell me of a woman’s tongue?” 

‘ All’s Well That Ends Well,’ having a more serious vein run- 
ning through it, has a stronger motive. This motive grows from 
the womanly self-helpfulness of Helena. The serious element at 
times carries to the anticipation of tragedy; but the solution of the 
play is peaceful and happy in spite of the serious character of the 
entanglement. The dramatic action may be expressed and studied 
with reference to the title; what is it that ends well? It is the 
love of Helena, —a love not content with mere passive femineity, 
but one that finds its dowry in its own active but entirely 
womanly effort toward this well ending; for at no time does she 
step beyond the modesty of her sex. The cause of her troubles 
lay in her inferiority by birth to the object of her affections; she 
loved above her station in loving the young Count. She must 
work her own peace by correcting these difficult circumstances ; 
this is the action of the play. After a lengthy revelation of her 
love and grief in the first part of Scene One, and after the presen- 
tation of the dramatic antecedents in which the difficulty lay, the 
key-note is clearly struck in the last few lines of the scene : — 


“ Impossible be strange attempts to those 
That weigh their pains in sense and do suppose 
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What hath been, cannot be: whoever strove 

To show that merit that did miss her love ? 

The king’s disease — my project may deceive me, 
But my intents are fix’d, and will not leave me.” 


She succeeds in gaining the young Count for her husband, but for 
the time she more violently than ever felt the estrangement of that 
husband whom she loved; and she was thus for a while cheated 
of her triumph. The Count leaves her, and goes off to the wars, 
in spite of the anger of the King. But faithful love and active 
self-help recover her sufficiently from grief for her to prosecute 
her cause to its final triumph. She sets out on the journey which 
ends in the happy reconcilement with her husband. Her own 
gentle self-helpfulness was the key-note of it all. 

Charles W. Hodell. 


(To be continued.) 





CLEMATIS AND IVY: 
A RECORD OF EARLY FRIENDSHIP. 


BEING EXTRACTS FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 





WN these early letters the reader will not have failed 


Me to note the essentially religious character of George 


Eliot’s nature, with its leaning toward the “ Evan- 
gelicals;” but it is curious that her extensive and 
desultory course of reading had, up to this time at any rate, 
apparently left untouched the orthodox attitude of her theological 
convictions. It was mainly, no doubt, the study of German that 
initiated the beginnings of her later attitude to the Christian 
faith,— which the translation of Strauss perhaps completed. But 
the letters now before us reveal, even more strongly than do some 
of those addressed to Miss Lewis, the tenacity with which she 
clung to the doctrines of her early faith, And yet even here, as 
I have already pointed out, we can trace a sort of transition stage ; 
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while her evident desire that, at whatever cost, Truth is to be 
found, and when found followed, is fully apparent. Here is an 
interesting note, dated from Coventry, 1841 :— 


My VERY DEAR Ivy,— On reading your letter just now as a 
preparative to an answer I find sundry little ebullitions of suspi- 
cious feeling, indicating some distrust of my fidelity, and of my 
professing sufficient largeness of heart to form new attachments, 
and thus set up new images in the sculpture gallery of my affec- 
tions without displacing those who have hitherto had an honourable 
niche there. I could play the interesting part of an injured person 
under all this injustice, but calmness and cordial forgiveness are 
the best proofs of innocence, and so these I will give you, begging 
you to accept as a memento of this same magnanimity of mine 
the little present that I entrust to the post. I am indeed, my dear 
Patty, much engaged. . . . I have been reading the little memoir 
of Mrs. Rowton, a person not probably unknown to you, and am 
shamestricken in having brought to my remembrance my own 
opportunities of benefitting others by conversation, writing, and 
the powerful eloquence of tacit obedience to the Divine precepts, 
and contrasting my use of them with that she made of every 
similar occasion. Much is said about the love of the beautiful, 
and the idea of perfection as a characteristic of the refined mind, 
and as being the spring of all high attainment in the triple sister- 
hood, painting, poetry, and music. But there is a more important 
application of the terms, a moral one, which I trust we shall ever 
have before our mind’s eye—the love of the beauty of holiness, 
and a continual yearning after a conformity to it, an habitual con- 
templation of Moral Perfection, and a dissatisfaction with all that 
falls short of that standard. These are sentiments that will issue 
in high attainments, in the best mode of exercising our imitative 
faculties; they will make us in some degree exemplars of what- 
soever things are honest, pure, lovely, and of good report. Let 
us never hear of or behold what is virtuous and holy without being 
stirred to new energy in its imitation ; let us not be satisfied with 
a negative character, but seek to double the talents our Master has 
given us, remembering the great love wherewith He hath loved us, 
and the honour He has conferred on us by making us recipients of 
His treasures, that we may advance his glory in freely communi- 
cating what we have so freely received. .. . 

Your affectionate CLEMATIS. 


That George Eliot was a woman of many moods, these letters 
abundantly prove; but they also show that though periods of 
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depression were very prevalent with her, yet the days were many 
when the outlook was toward the East, — her day dawning with a 
brightness of spirit which aroused all the sunny laughter of her 
exuberant nature. An illustration of this may be noted in the 
following letter, written during her residence at Griff, and which is 
in many ways of much interest : — 


MY DEAR CLASSICAL FRIEND, — “ Deeds not words” —that 
motto is so rapidly rising in my estimation that I am likely to 
begin to wish life a mere pantomime. I am inclined to calculate 
the weight of feeling inversely to that of expression, and lest you 
should have adopted the same mathematics, I will secure myself 
against the suspicion of indifference to you by not once telling 
you that I was glad to see your delegate this morning, and by 
liquidating my debt to you “incontinent,” as Knox would say, 
prove that I am desirous to have further traffic with you. It is 
true that all my cash is just now copper, and the payment is likely 
to prove both to you and me a heavy one; but if I waited till I 
could send you gold, you might confidently book mine as a bad 
debt. . . . My mind to-day has been an excellent match to the 
atmosphere, very hazy and cheerless, and my pace in my studies 
about equal to that of my feet through the mud. Now for an 
inventory of the additional goods and chattels that have gained 
admission through the windows of my house to-day —for you 
must know that the two portals in most frequent use in other 
dwellings have in mine well-nigh lost the power of completely 
opening for want of employment. Item: a fragment of Milton’s 
Ode on the Nativity, learned while dressing. You of course 
know that beautiful Ode, if not get an introduction to it. Item: 
a work on Baptism, on which, as I think my classical friend is no 
controversialist, I will not dilate further than to observe that I 
studied it after the peripatetic system. Item: a book by Mrs. 
Jameson, entitled ‘Winter studies and Summer rambles in Can- 
ada ’— a lively book by a clever authoress, but I fear of no fixed 
religious principle, if I may judge from an apparent affectation of 
a liberalising, philosophising manner of speaking about religion 
and morals. Voila tout! To save my character if I have any 
worth preserving, I must assure you that all my days pass not so 
“fuligiously,” as Dr. Young has taught me to say, as well as 
that my morning was nearly engrossed by filial and domestic 
duties. . . . I read about a week ago Moore’s ‘Prosan Epi- 
curean, and was so epicurean myself as to make a single meal 
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of the philosopher, preserved as he is in spirits after Moore’s 
patent. I was enchanted as completely as if I had been in the 
clutches of the Egyptian priests. I am right glad to hear of 
your .. . determination to study,— though by the bye, it is 
hardly fair of you to trench on my field; I shall have you pub- 
lishing metaphysics before my work is ready: a result of the 
superior development of a certain region of your brain, over that 
of my poor snail-ship. I begin to despair of mending my ways, 
but there is a moral in all things, and that of my letter is very 
clearly ‘‘ Begin well” and trust not the false adage “All is well 
that ends well.” Well, my dear Martha, two serious thoughts I 
have lingered over to-day ; two which, albeit obvious to all, can 
never be too trite to repeat. I have reflected on the duty of per- 
fect contentment with such things as we have, whether gifts of 
nature or fortune, to use current but rather heathenish language, 
of the frequent injunctions concerning it, and ensamples of it in 
Scripture, and the blessedness, the calm sunshine it sheds on the 
soul. To my restless, ambitious spirit it seems of very difficult 
exercise — but so are all graces to the natural man. We must 
stretch out the hand for this and all other spiritual wealth to 
Him from whom cometh every good gift. . 

Your heartily affectionate Mary ANN. 


A deeper note is touched in the following: brief though the 
lines be, one can almost see the tension of the writer’s heart, 
and how she herself realizes the pain she is endeavoring to 
assuage by her womanly sympathy and wise counsel :— 


My DEAR Marrtua, — My heart is often with you, and our dear 
suffering Jessie. I feel both her and your attention in enabling 
me to sympathise with you. ... The sweet uses of adversity 
will compensate to her for these sad days, and she has even now 
the pleasure of all those little tendernesses of friendship that 
are only to be purchased by sickness. . . . I have been far from 
well myself; even to-night I am far too nervous to write with any 
comfort, but I could not let the post-bag go away without bearing 
you and Jessie an assurance of my love. 

Mary ANN. 


One more letter lies before me, which I may quote in full, — 
and so bring to a fitting conclusion our brief summary of this 


interesting correspondence :— 
24 
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FOLESHILL, Oct. 31, 1844. 


My pear Patty,—lI am not afflicted with paralysis, neither 
have I forgotten my mother tongue, or, what I was afraid you 
would think more likely, my friends. From all these woes I am 
free, and yet I have let weeks pass without writing to one who is 
more entitled than most persons to rank with the latter denomina- 
tion. If, dear Patty, you saw how much I do write, and how I 
nauseate pen, ink, and paper, you would ask no further reason for 
my silence. But I have indulged my antipathies and my idleness 
too much, and feel guilty towards more than yourself. I am sure 
you will forgive me sooner than I shall forgive myself, so that I 
am writing now solely under the influence of love and not of fear. 

Your affectionate Mary ANN. 


“If you only knew how I nauseate pen, ink, and paper;” yet 
twelve years were to pass, and she was to begin her true vocation, 
wherein these “ nauseating ” articles were to play a large part, — 
the ‘ Scenes of Clerical Life’ of 1856 leading in due course to the 
tragedy of ‘Adam Bede’ and the exquisite idyl of ‘Silas Marner.’ 
And in these twelve years, too, her friend Ivy was to note changes 
of no ordinary kind in her life and opinions. That the most im- 
portant of these did tend to lessen_one’s feeling as to the innate 
womanliness of her nature there can perhaps be little doubt; and 
we cannot help thinking it is to be regretted that the author of the 
‘History of Philosophy’ ever crossed her path. Be this as it may, 
we are grateful to Ivy for having preserved these unsophisticated 
records of the early years of one of the most gifted spirits of our 
age; they reveal to us the true woman, are full of abiding interest, 
and will prove of undoubted value whenever the time comes for a 
full and complete biography of George Eliot. 

William G. Kingsland. 





Pa. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 


HAMLET AND ORESTEsS.* 
BY PAUL STAPFER, PROFESSOR OF THE FACULTY OF LEITERS AT BORDEAUX. 


BETWEEN the Orestes of AEschylus and of Sophocles, on the 
one side, and that of Euripides on the other, it is necessary to 
distinguish ; for they are two essentially different personages. In 
the hands of the third of the Greek tragedians, the hero has 
sustained so profound a transformation that there is actually more 
difference between the Orestes of his predecessors and his, than 
between his own Orestes and Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 

The character of the heroes of tragedy before Euripides — 
or before the first marks of the change that may be traced in 
Sophocles — is to be statuesque in the strict sense of that term. 
Like statues, they are in a single block; like statues, the expres- 
sion of their features is motionless and fixed; like statues, in fine, 
their beauty bears above all the stamp of generalization, for 
sculpture is the most ideal of the arts, and inasmuch as it con- 
serves the traditions of the grand style, the portrayal of tints, 
the too exact imitation of reality and life, is forbidden it. This 
kinship of classic tragedy with sculpture explains the use of the 
word “plastic” in characterizing the main figures of A®schylus or 
of Sophocles as the right term to sum up their essential qualities. 

There are grave thinkers, perhaps too much inclined to seek 
in every production of poetry a subject for Christian meditation, 
who can conceive of the spirit of tragic art only as an intestine 
struggle between passion and duty, flesh and spirit. The real 
significance of the dramatic masterpieces of antiquity is altogether 
incompatible with this view; nothing is more opposed to the art 
of a Sophocles or an AEschylus than the kind of conflict in which 





* The first part of Professor Stapfer’s celebrated Shakesperian work, ‘ Shakespeare et 1’Antiquité,’ 
crowned by the French Academy, was translated by Emily J. Carey, and published in London by C. 
Kegan Paul & Co., in 1880. From the second, and even more original part, not yet known to English 
readers, ‘Shakespeare et les Tragiques Grecs,’ Paris, H. Lecéne and H. Oudin, 1888, we take the final 
and crowning chapter of the work. The citations from A’schylus and Sophocles we give from Plumptre’s 
Greek translation; those from Euripides are from Buckley’s translation, — THe Epitors. 
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God and Satan take part, and the theatre of whose action is within 
the soul of a character. 

The peculiarity of the offender in antique tragedy, on the con- 
trary, is to possess an absolutely firm and quiet conscience. He 
never doubts that he is right. He has confidence in his own 
claim, like the assassins of St. Bartholomew’s Day in the opera 
of ‘The Huguenots ;’ and he says with them: ‘“ My cause is just 
and holy!” And so it is just and holy. The passion which 
animates him is never a low, personal sentiment; it is always 
identified with a duty or a sacred cause. Filled solely with the 
God that inspires him, he is, if I may so express myself, an 
atheist as to all others, and the narrowness of his horizon 
is precisely that which constitutes his strength. His will is 
as energetic as his mind is limited. Electra, the daughter of 
Agamemnon, does not admit that of which her sister Chryso- 
themis comes to remind her,—that she is also the daughter 
of Clytemnestra :— 

“ Strange is it thou, Who callest such a man 

Thy father, should’st forget _ and should’st care 

For such a mother. ‘ 
: When 1: am wohing to _— 
Thy father, wilt not join me, and would’st fain 
Turn me aside from action. Is there not 
In this, besides all else, a coward’s heart ? 

Thou, with that thy hate, 

Hatest i in words, and yet in act dost live 
In friendship with thy father’s murderers ; 
When thou mightst be the child of noblest father, 
Choose to be called thy mother’s. Thus shalt thou 
To most men seem contemptible and base 
Forsaking thy dead father and thy friends.” 


The tragedy of the situation consists virtually in this, that the 
characters are placed between two equally obligatory duties; but 
the trait above all characteristic of the heroes of antique tragedy 
is that of never hesitating long between the two duties which 
appear to us equal, and as soon as they choose either one or the 
other, they are completely absorbed by it, without reserve or 
regret. Orestes will be followed by the Furies of his father if 
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he neglects to avenge him; he will be followed by the Furies of 
his mother if he dares to kill her,—terrible situation, thus por- 
trayed by Euripides: “Had I by my silence praised my mother’s 
actions, what then would the deceased have done to me? To my 
mother, indeed, the Furies are present as allies, but would they 
not be present to him, who has received the greater injury ? 
Would he not detesting me have haunted me with the Furies?” 

Placed between these alternatives, the Orestes of Aischylus 
does not hesitate; he chooses the second,— he will kill his mother. 
His resolution taken, he makes his plan with an understanding as 
clear as his will is firm, and he follows it point by point : — 


“Simple my orders, that she [fo‘nting to Electra] go within; 
And you, I charge you, hide these plans of mine, 
That they who slew a noble soul by guile, 
By guile may die and in the self-same snare 
Be caught, as Loxias gave his oracle, 
The king Apollo, seer that never lied : 
For like a stranger in full harness clad 
Will I draw near with this man, Pylades, 
To the great gates, a stranger I, and he, 
Ally in arms. And then we both will speak 
Parnassian speech, and imitate the tone 
Of Phokian tongue. And should no porter there 
Give us good welcome, on the ground that now 
The house with ills is haunted, there we ’ll stay, 
So that a man who passeth by the house 
Will guess, and thus will speak, ‘ Why drives Cégisthos 
The suppliant from his gate, if he’s at home 
And knows it?’ But if I should pass the threshold 
Of the great gate, and find him seated there 
Upon my father’s throne, or if he comes 
And meets me, face to face, and lifts his eyes, 
And drops them, then be sure, before he says, 
‘ Whence is this stranger?’ —I will lay him dead, 
With my swift-footed brazen weapon pierced ; 
And then Erinnys, stinted not in slaughter, 
Shall drink her third draught of unmingled blood. 
Thou then [to Z/ectra] watch well what passes in the house, 
So that these things may dovetail close and well : 
And you [fo the Chorus] I bid to keep a tongue discreet, 
Silent, if need be, or the right word speaking, 
And Him [Jointing to the statue of Apollo| 1 call to look upon me here, 
Since he has set me on this strife of swords.” 
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It is seen the Orestes of AZschylus is calm in his work of 
justice and vengeance. He begins by killing Egisthus, then he 
says to his mother :— 


“ Follow: I mean to slay thee where he lies, 

For while he lived thou held’st him far above 

My father. Sleep thou with him in thy death, 

Since thou lovest him and whom thou should’st love hatest. 
Clytem. I reared thee, and would fain grow old with thee. 
Orest. | What! Thou live with me, who did’st slay my father ? 
Clytem. Fate, O my son, must share the blame of that. 
Orest. This fatal doom, then, it is Fate that sends.” 


Alfieri, in treating this same subject, thought it could only be 
made acceptable to modern spectators upon condition of repre- 
senting Orestes as out of his mind at the moment when he strikes 
his mother. 

The contrasts between the Orestes of the antique tragedy and 
Hamlet are so evident that it would be useless to bring forward 
any fresh commentary. We will note only this striking particular, 
that the ghost of the elder Hamlet is obliged to reappear to his 
son in order to say, “ Do not forget,” and sharpens the resolution 
which is blunted; where Orestes himself evokes the shade of his 
father and exhorts him to remember the crime and to fight on the 
side of his avengers : — 

“ Set free my sire, O Earth, to watch the battle. 


Remember, sire, the bath in which they slew thee! 
Art thou not roused by these reproaches, father ?” 


And Electra, joining her voice with Orestes’, adds : — 


“ Remember thou the net they handselled so! 
And hear thou this last prayer of mine, my father, 
Seeing us thy nestlings sitting at thy tomb!” 


It is worth while to remark also that Hamlet only strikes the 
King when he is himself wounded to death. Without dwelling 
upon the long delay of this sword-blow, one cannot imagine any- 
thing more contrary to the religious spirit of the act of Orestes 
than this mean and sudden execution, which thus loses its high 
character of sacred duty to take on that of personal vengeance. 
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I have often insisted upon the gravity of A<schylus; of the 
three Greek tragedians he is the most serious. Sophocles, more 
exclusively artistic, thinks less profoundly. As with all great 
imitators, it has been given to Aéschylus to be in advance of his 
epoch. In the réle of Orestes, as conceived by him, are found 
two little words which one will seek for in vain in Sophocles, and 
which have immense significance. They contain the germ of the 
whole revolution, which was to work itself out later in the method 
of conceiving character. 

Clytemnestra, seeing the sword of Orestes raised against her, 
cries to him in a supplicating voice: — 

“Hold, boy! Respect this breast of mine, my son, 


Whence thou full oft, asleep, with toothless gums, 
Hast suck the milk that sweetly fed thy life!” 


And Orestes, moved, says to Pylades: ti dpacw ; — “ What shall I 
do?” His hesitation lasts but an instant: in less than a second, 
resolution, infernal or divine, again takes possession of his soul, 
more ferocious, more inflexible than ever; but this momentary 
gleam suffices to throw upon the sombre heroes of Aéschylus a 
ray of humanity. 

The Orestes of Sophocles is more plastic and on that account 
less interesting, because he is less a man. He remains hard and 
cold, a veritable statue of marble. He is revolting to our senti- 
ments, when he says to his sister Electra, as cruel as he is :— 

“ Look to it, that she note not, 

Thy mother, by thy blither face, our coming, 

But mourn as for that sorrow falsely told. 

When we have prospered, then shalt thou have leave 

Freely to smile, and joy exultingly.” 
These children, so gay at the idea of killing their mother and 
capable of laughing after the murder, seem to us atrocious and 
false; we agree with Corneille. “I should wish indeed,” writes 
this poet, in his ‘ Discourse on Tragedy,’ “that Clytemnestra should 
die only by the hand of her son Orestes, but I cannot suffer in 
Sophocles that this son should stab her by a set plan while she 
is on her knees before him, conjuring him to allow her to live. 
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I] cannot even® pardon Electra, who passes for a virtuous and 
oppressed person in the rest of the piece the inhumanity with 
which she encourages her brother to this parricide. It is a son 
who avenges his father, but it is upon his mother that he avenges 
him.” 

With Euripides, everything is changed. The transformation 
which is perceived in act and in thought is all the more sig- 
nificant that it must not be attributed to exceptional vigor 
of intellect in the third of the great tragic poets of Greece. 
Euripides is inferior to AEschylus as a thinker, to Sophocles as an 
artist. But new ideas were, one might say, in the air; there was 
at Athens, in the fifth century, an outburst of intelligence such as 
has never been seen since then in any age nor in any land; and 
Euripides caused to be heard upon the scene an echo of the grand 
teachings of Anaxagoras and of Socrates. Progress of moral ideas, 
decline of religious beliefs, — such, in a word, is the character of 
the reform which was accomplished then under the influence of 
philosophy if every domain of intellectual activity. 

Orestes, in the drama of Euripides, becomes a modern hero, 
not less out of his element in the midst of the barbarity of ancient 
manners than the Iphigenia of Racine or of Goethe. He doubts 
the justice of his cause, because, being enlightened and intelligent, 
having no longer the old limitations of mind which made men 
strong, he perceives what there is of justice in the cause of the 
adversary. In comparison with the assassination of the elder 
Hamlet by Claudius, a crime of pure rascality, the murder of 
Agamemnon by Clytemnestra was just ; it was vengeance for the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia. When Hamlet hesitates to strike Claudius, 
the causes of hesitation reside, above all, in his character, for noth- 
ing truly sacred, nothing claiming absolute respect, stands in his 
way to stay hisarm. The hesitation of Orestes had motives quite 
as grave, though different, since it is his mother whom he must 
kill, and a mother who, from the point of view of the ferocious law 
of retaliation, had but done her duty. Nevertheless he kills her. 
But scarcely is the murder committed, when he repents bitterly and 
curses the god who has impelled him to the act. The action which 
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AZschylus not without consternation, but with faith, had approved 
in the name of re/igion, Euripides condemns formally in the name 
of morality. 

Hamlet needs not to have shed blood for his conscience to 
trouble him; even when the hands are clean, the inclination of the 
heart, as Christ has taught the world, suffices to make the man 
culpable. In Euripides, conscience awakes in Orestes after the 
crime; but it is much that it does awake. 

There is nothing like it in AXschylus; the Orestes of antique 
tragedy feels no remorse. The chastisement the Eumenides inflict 
upon him is a material chastisement; it is a question, literally, of 
eating the flesh and sapping the blood in his veins by disease. 
Material, too, is the purification by which the Orestes of AZschylus 
seeks to return to grace in the sight of the infernal gods; it has 
not at all the nature of an internal and moral expiation, it simply 
consists in sacrificing a pig, and in pouring over his hands the 
sacrificial water : — 

“O Queen Athena, from thy last words starting, 
I first will free thee from a weighty care : 
I am not now defiled: no curse abides 
Upon the hand that on thy statue rests ; 
And I will give thee proof full strong of this. 
The law is fixed the murderer should be dumb, 
Till at the hand of one who frees from blood, 
The purple stream from yearling swine run o’er him. 
Long since at other houses these dread rites 
We have gone through, slain victims, flowing streams: 
This care, then, I can speak of now as gone.” 

How happy would the Orestes of Euripides be could he be 
so cheaply absolved of his crime! but he is too enlightened and 
moral, he is no longer religious enough, after the fashion of pagan 
antiquity, to believe that the sacrifice of a victim, and a flood of 
lustral water shed upon his hands, can justify him. His con- 
science, as he says to Menelaus, the profound perception of the 
heinousness of his crime, tortures and possesses him to the point 
of casting him into actual madness. 

It is evident that the Orestes of Euripides is not without 
resemblance, in essential and general traits, to Shakespeare’s 
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Hamlet; there is, moreover, in the details of the parts, some 
analogies sufficiently striking. 

Hamlet comes to ask if the shade he called at first “an honest 
ghost” may not be the devil; he suspects, in the nocturnal visit- 
ant who poisoned his existence, some machination of the infernal 
powers. So also Orestes cannot believe that a god of heaven had 
actually bidden him to kill his mother ; and he accuses the oracle 
of being a trap laid for his happiness and innocence by an evil 
genius :— 

“O! Phoebus, much folly indeed hast thou prophesied. 

Electra. But where Apollo is foolish, who are wise ? 

Orestes. Who hast bidden me to slay my mother whom it is 
not fitting. 

Elec. But in what art thou harmed, avenging thy father? 

Or. Having then been pure, I shall now be accused of my 
mother’s murder. 

Elec. Ay, and not avenging thy father, thou wilt be impious. 

Or. But I shall pay to my brother the penalty of death. 

Elec. But to whom, on the other hand, shouldst thou abandon 
the avenging of thy sire? 

Or. Did not some demon, likened to the god, enjoin that ? 

Elec. What, sitting on the sacred tripod? I cannot believe it. 

Or. And I cannot be persuaded that such an oracle is holy.” 


The ghost of the elder Hamlet forbids his son to undertake 
aught against his mother; the Orestes of Euripides, after having 
cursed Apollo and his “impious” command, adds :— 

“T think that my father, had I, beholding him, asked him if it 
were right for me to slay my mother, would have put forth many 
supplications, beseeching me by this beard not to impel my sword 
to the slaughter of her who bore me.” 


It is exactly the opposite of that which the Orestes of Aéschylus 
says: “I repent not....I am fearless. My father, from the 
depths of his tomb, will be my defence.” 

Euripides says elsewhere, — 

“Behold whence comes to mortals the passion for life: we 
know what life is, but it is because we are unacquainted with 
death, that we dread to say farewell to the light of day.” 
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Is there not here, in two lines, the whole theme for the most 
famous of Hamlet’s great monologues, “To be, or not to be?” 

In closing this study of comparative literature, I am struck 
once more by the remarkable position Euripides holds between 
the two poets who were his predecessors and the English poet. 
Scarcely a half-century separates him from Aéschylus, twenty 
centuries separate him from Shakespeare, and yet he is morally 
more akin to Shakespeare than to Aéschylus. Euripides consum- 
mated the greatest revolution which was ever made in dramatic 
art, when, instead of the external conflict of the gods, in which 
the life of the drama dwelt before him, he transferred the scene of 
the tragic struggle to the soul of the characters. 

Who are the real actors in the ‘Orestes’ of Aischylus? The 
Eumenides and Apollo. And who are the real actors in the 
‘Antigone’ of Sophocles? They are still—although already, in 
Sophocles, human life is thrown in higher relief than in Aéschylus, 
— the gods of heaven, the defenders of the State, and the infernal 
powers, avengers of the ties of blood. The primal Orestes trusts 
absolutely in Apollo; he honors this god solely. Creon, in the 
same way, rests upon Zeus alone, and scoffs at the deities of Hades, 
to whom Antigone, on the other hand, vows her exclusive fealty. 
The Chorus stands for the harmony, in the human conscience, of 
the gods who strive with each other upon the stage. Such is, in 
a word, the whole system of antique tragedy. 

Under the hand of Euripides, this fine religious structure 
collapses; man, in the riches and complexity of his nature, in 
the internal conflicts of his divided soul, becomes the centre of 
dramatic interest. And henceforward the drama will remain 
what it became with Euripides. Except ‘ Athalie,’ sublime work, 
in which the grandeur of the struggle between Jehovah and Baal 
makes humanity seem naught, all tragedy was destined to be 
conceived in the spirit of the last of the tragedians of Greece, 
and of his Latin imitator, Seneca. The poets of the new 
comedy, who studied the human heart, who imitated the familiar 
realities of life and mixed pathos with laughter, are his direct 
posterity. 
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Shakespeare is not at all outside the dynasty of Euripides, 
but passions properly romantic occupy in his tragedies a less 
considerable place than in those of other great modern poets, 
and several of his heroes are whole and solid, like those of A=schy- 


lus and of Sophocles. 
Translated by the Editors. 





SHAKESPEARE’S IGNORANCE CONCERNING THE 
*COAST OF BOHEMIA. 


One of the curiosities of criticism is the flaw-picking spirit that 
animates its attitude,—at first, toward a really original genius 
whose inaccuracy is but an incident to its main matter and quality. 
Later there is a tendency to excuse small flaws; then to explain 
them ; then to justify them even; till, at last, censure is disarmed, 
and an unmitigated admiration prevails, as irrational so far as it is 
founded on the justification of such inaccuracy in details as the 
first fault-finding. Thereupon, regardless of a lesson which might, 
be drawn, that the proper province of criticism lies rather in the 
appreciation of wholes than in the scrutiny of isolated particulars, 
the same flaw-picking spirit is let loose upon some later genius 
whom universal homage has not yet crowned. 

There has been somewhat of a pother of words over Shake- 
speare’s ignorance as to the geography of Bohemia; and a not 
uninteresting pother it has proved to be, both in itself and as fur- 
nishing a chapter of progress in the science of gloss. 

“Thou art perfect then,” said Antigonus, in ‘The Winter’s 
Tale,’ according to the Folio of 1623, “our ship hath toucht upon 
the desarts of Bohemia?” and the mariner he asked, replied, “ Ay, 
my lord.” This was the first appearance of the play in print; but 
thirteen years earlier, an English audience had heard it on the 
boards, and whoever else may have found fault with it, we know 
Ben Jonson did object, in 1619, during one of his talks with 
Drummond, to Shakespeare’s making the mariners suffer “ ship- 
wreck in Bohemia where is no sea near by one hundred miles.” 
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It might have been corrected, therefore, before being put in print, 
as the phrase in ‘ Julius Caesar’ — “ Czesar doth never wrong with- 
out just cause, etc.” — is said to have been corrected in deference to 
Jonson’s criticism, as it now stands in the Folio. Why was it not 
corrected? If we ask that question, we may ask others. Did 
Jonson or any one else make such an objection before Shake- 
speare’s death in 1616? Would the dramatist, or his editors, 
Heminge and Condell, or any one else who had anything to do with 
his plays at that time, except Jonson, have considered the correc- 
tion at all important? We may ask, too, if Shakespeare, when 
he transposed the circumstances of the plot he borrowed from 
Greene’s novel of ‘Dorastus and Fawnia,’ and made his Leontes 
a King of Sicilia instead of Bohemia, and his Polixenes King of 
Bohemia instead of Sicilia, was not feeling his way to an avoidance 
of the incidents very noticeable in Greene, which placed the opening 
scenes in a seaport town. One may conjecture that Shakespeare 
felt at the start that such circumstances better suited an island 
country than Bohemia, and therefore opened his play in Sicilia. 
Intending then to alter the end of the plot considerably, as he did 
in prolonging the Queen’s life, he might have thought he would 
avoid the second difficulty by finding another way to dispose of the 
child when he came to that part of the story; and that when he did 
come to it, he either did not care, after all, to change it materially, or 
else that he had chanced to learn by that time as much about Bohe- 
mia as his latest commentator, Dr. von Lippmann, has since dis- 
covered on that point, and so concluded that he had sufficiently 
avoided the second difficulty when he made his Queen Hermione 
appear before Antigonus to charge him to leave her poor babe in 
Bohemia, where, as Dr. von Lippmann has shown, there were, 
indeed, “places remote enough.” 

So we may ask and ask, as long as we find it amusing, and even 
longer, and yet never be sure either that Shakespeare knew as little 
as Greene, or as much as the latest navigator round the coast of 
Bohemia. How fortunate it is, then, that it does not matter, touch- 
ing really no vital question of the play! But aside from the 
geographical query itself, the nature of the comment upon it sig- 
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nificantly illustrates the tendency of criticism, wherefore let us 
pursue the path of the commentators a little longer. 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century, scholastic criti- 
cism turned its attention to Shakespeare. Rymer’s ‘Short View 
of Tragedy,’ issued in 1693, remains to show what could be said 
against the claim that Shakespeare had created English tragedy. 

It was Rymer, by the way, who found Othello’s handkerchief 
so wretched a trifle to found a tragedy upon, making a similar objec- 
tion against Shakespeare’s dramatic art as a recent writer in POoET- 
LORE brought against Browning’s; namely, that he made his plays 
turn on trifles. According to Rymer, there is “not a monkey but 
understands Nature better” than Shakespeare. It was Shake- 
peare’s knowledge of Nature that other critics praised, who, like 
Gildon, defended him against such attacks as Rymer’s. But as to 
his skill in matters of knowledge or of art, their verdict, like 
Gildon’s, scarcely differed from Rymer’s own. For example, in 
Gildon’s ‘Attempt at a Vindication of Shakespeare,’ in 1694, he 
acknowledges that “in spite of his known and visible errors when 
I read Shakespeare even in some of his most irregular plays I am 
surprized into a pleasure so great that my judgment is no longer 
free to see the faults though they are never so gross and evident.” 

‘The Winter’s Tale’ was early considered one of these “‘ most 
irregular plays.” Rowe, in the Life of the Poet prefixed to his 
edition, seems to have been the first to point out a vicarious 
defence for his author against a class of faults of which he was 
acknowledged guilty, when he called attention to the fact that this 
play, ‘‘ which is taken from an old book called ‘ The Delectable His- 
tory of Dorastus and Fawnia,’ contains the space of sixteen or 
seventeen years and the scene is sometimes laid in Bohemia and 
sometimes in Sicily, according to the original order of the story.” 
The next year, 1710, Gildon, also, in his ‘ Remarks,’ finds comfort 
in supposing that “the absurdities of ‘The Winter’s Tale’ and the 
making of Bohemia an inland, a maritime country,” are copied 
“from an old story-book.” Pope’s preface bears marks of com- 
bating such criticism as Rymer’s, and yet sharing in its outlook 
to some degree. He owns that Shakespeare with all his “ great 
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excellencies has almost as great defects ; and that as he has cer- 
tainly written better, so he has perhaps written worse than any 
other.” 

Theobald seems to have been the first to attempt the explora- 
tion of special faults. It was, as he says, his fate, ‘‘as I thought it 
my duty to discover some anachronisms ” which otherwise “ might 
have slept in obscurity.” The era of attempting to modify particu- 
lar errors seems to have dawned with Theobald. He laid Bohe- 
mia’s coast to Greene’s charge, and printed “soil” for “isle,” —a 
suggestion of Warburton’s, —in the line in ‘The Winter’s Tale,’ 
which places the oracle of “ Delphos” on an island; and Hanmer, 
in 1741, substituted “ Bithynia” for “ Bohemia;” for “this is a 
blunder and absurdity,” said he, “ of which Shakespeare in justice 
ought not to be thought capable.” 

Thereupon followed another stage of comment which did not 
make geographical accuracy such a desideratum. Jonson remarked 
that Shakespeare was “little careful of geography,” and that there 
was “no need of this emendation in a play of which the whole plot 
depends upon a geographical error by which Bohemia is supposed 
to be a maritime country.” Dr. Warburton, too, spoke of the 
play as “homely and simple though agreeable,” and quoted Milton’s 
familiar phrase about “ Nature’s child” “ warbling his native wood- 
notes wild,” adding, “ This was necessary to observe in mere justice 
to the play: as the meanness of the fable and the extravagant con- 
duct of it had misled some of great name [Dryden and Pope] into 
a wrong judgment of its merit, which as regards sentiment and 
character is scarce inferior to any in the collection.” 

After Capell’s work, who was the first of the editors really and 
deeply to respect his author, even to the modern extent of labori- 
ously tracing out the texts and the sources of his plays, still another 
period of criticism was ushered in. The Malone Variorum editions, 
early in the present century, sedulously garnered up much scat- 
tered information; and Douce—the forerunner of Halliwell- 
Phillipps in such antiquarian pursuits as sought not only the 
explanation, but haply some justification, of the poet’s slips — 
found Dr. Warburton’s remarks, just quoted, and Dr. Johnson’s 
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indorsement of them, “extreamly frigid. In point of fine writ- 
ing [even in art now O, Shakespeare, shalt thou be praised !] 
it may be ranked among his best efforts. The absurdities, .. . 
together with the whimsical anachronisms of Whitson pastorals, 
Christian burial, an emperor of Russia and an Italian painter of the 
fifteenth century, are no_real drawbacks on the superlative merits 
of this charming drama. The character of Perdita will remain for 
ages unrivalled; for where shall such language be found as she is 
made to utter?” 

We may trace our approach, with the progress of comparative 
literary study, to a still closer appreciation of the poet, if, in our 
turn, we find even Douce extremely “frigid” in praising Perdita 
without mentioning that noblest of queens, Hermione, the modern 
Alkestis who crowns the play, and marks the originality of its 
dénouement. 

Halliwell-Phillipps’s comment on the ‘‘coast of Bohemia” 
illustrates well the modern phase of editorship. Shakespeare’s 
“best defence,” he held, “if any apology be desired for an error 
of detail in a legendary drama in which all exactitude in particulars 
of localities and manners are intentionally disregarded consists in 
the comparative neglect of geographical education in his time.” 
Whether Greene was the inventor of the plot of his novel or not, 
and it is most likely he was not, he had made the same mistake or 
permitted it, and he was a Master of Arts of Cambridge University. 
Only a generation later, in the seventeenth century, Lord Herbert 
thus criticised Luines, Prime Minister of France, as cited by 
Halliwell-Phillipps: ‘How unfit this man [Luines] was for the 
credit he had with the King may be argued by this that when there 
was question made about some business in Bohemia he demanded 
whether it was an inland country or lay upon the sea.” And 
according to Taylor’s ‘ Travels to Prague,’ also cited by Halliwell- 
Phillipps, the aldermen of London were as wise as Greene and 
Shakespeare. “I am no sooner eased of him,” writes Taylor, “ but 
Gregory Gandergoose, an alderman of Gotham catches me by the 
goll, demanding if Bohemia be a great town, and whether the last 
fleet of ships be arrived there.” “It is even possible,” conjectured 
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Halliwell-Phillipps, further, “that Shakespeare may inconsiderately 
have assumed that some of the dependencies and provinces of 
Bohemia reached the coast. In the year 1270, according to an 
anonymous critic, the provinces of Stiria and Carniola were depend- 
ent on the Crown of Bohemia. The dependencies of a large 
empire are often denominated from the seat of government, so that 
a vessel sailing to Aquileia or Trieste might, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, be correctly described as bound for Bohemia.” 

This inconsiderate assumption of a possibility has since been 
triumphantly amplified, and the climax in Shakespeare’s justifica- 
tion reached by Dr. Edmund von Lippmann, of Halle. His inves- 
tigations were first given in Zhe New Review for 1891 (p. 250), 
and appeared at greater length and with some interesting new 
matter in the last Shakespeare Fahrbuch, from which the following 
condensed extracts are translated : — 


In my studies for my recently published book, ‘The History 
of Sugar’ (1890), I was led to consult Rohricht’s learned work — 
‘German Pilgrimages in the Middle Ages’ (1889) — when I came 
upon a passage (borrowed, Dr. Roéhricht tells me, from Tscham- 
sin’s ‘Annals of the Barefoot Friars of Thun’— 1864, I. 654) 
which records that in 1481, fourteen pilgrims returning from the 
Holy Land, after they had been attacked by pirates from whom 
they happily escaped, landed at Bohemia — and after this in 
parenthesis follows — (“ by this Apulia is meant”). 

With “ the deserts of Bohemia” and “ Places remote enough are 
in Bohemia” the numerous unwooded, uncultivated, rocky coast- 
places of Apulia agree perfectly. And since Sicilia was for a long 
time (until 1111) really a fief of Apulia, and its faith was con- 
stantly linked with that of the neighboring Italian provinces, when 
Greene says that continued friendship and peace reigned between 
the two lands, a spark of historical truth seems to glimmer through 
the web of tradition. From the tenth to the twelfth century, more- 
over, innumerable princes of the name of Pandolfo wore the crown 
in the small states of lower Italy, and we may even believe that 
the name of King Pandosto points back to some historical back- 
ground, the more so since consonantal changes of this kind are not 
infrequent. 

In what way could Apulia have obtained the nickname of 
Bohemia? Probably through one of those confusions of names 
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which often occurring adheres thereafter. Bearing this in view, 
Bohemund I. of Tarent recurs to the mind as one of the greatest 
generals during the first crusade, who founded the principality of 
Antioch, which he left to his son, Bohemund II. Matthaus of 
Edessa, the Armenian historian of the first crusade, who died in 
1144, says, “ The unbelievers considered Bohemund as the real 
king of the Franks, and his name made all Chorassan tremble.” 
’ That Apulia was spoken of by the people as the land of Bohemund, 
perhaps was even written “ Terra Bohemundi,” and that out of 
this, or some abbreviation (maybe Terra Bohem.), the erroneous 
appellations “ Terra Bohemica” and “ Bohemia” [Bohmen] may 
have arisen, might be considered most plausible. . . . Humboldt, 
in his ‘ Critical researches in the historical development of the 
geographical knowledge of the New World,’ cites a noteworthy 
parallel case. The name of the great Nuremberger, Martin 
Behaim (born 1436), maker of the celebrated globe, is found also 
in the form Martinus Bohaimus or Bohemus; Behaim, himself, 
favored these forms, because he saw in them references to the father- 
land of his ancestors, who, several hundred years earlier, must have 
come to Nuremberg, from a village in the neighborhood of Pilsen. 
So we find him quoted by Pigafetta, Barros, and Herrera as 
“Martin de Bohemia,” and in Spain and Portugal, he is called to 
this day more by this than any other name. 

The supposition that the origin of the name reaches back into 
the time of the crusades can be supported further, by a passage 
from ‘Der Wiener Meerfahrt’ [The Viennese Voyage], a Middle 
High German Merry Tale, written in the second half of the thir- 
teenth century, by a travelling singer, who called himself “der 
Freudenleeren” [the joyless]. It relates, that once upon a time at 
Vienna some rich citizens sat together in an arbor over their 
wine, and when they began to feel its effects, they proposed to 
undertake a crusade beyond the sea. They had abundant meat 
and drink for the journey brought to them, and with song and talk 
midnight soon came, and they believed they had already entered 
the ship, and started on their voyage. When they began to stag- 
ger, they thought a storm had broken over them, and prayed for 
rescue; and when one of them saw a citizen lying under a bench, 
they all declared that the storm was due to this dead man, and 
they threw him overboard. Roused by the noise, in came the 
neighbors, scolded them into quiet, and hastened to the assistance 
of the supposed dead man, who lay much bruised in the middle of 
the street. The would-be crusaders, after they had slept off their 
drunkenness, had to pay him two hundred pounds damages. 
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In the story of the storm it is said : — 


“ And when there came the morrow, 
Their hearts were full of sorrow, 
And still (the good God knows) were they 
To Brandeis town not half the way.” 


By Brandeis, however, the place of that name in Prague is cer- 
tainly not intended but Brindisi, the old Brindisium, and that 
this important commercial city, which was well known in all places 
and times, as the point whence pilgrims for the Holy Land took 
ship, should in the dialect of the people, be given the name of that 
Bohemian town, furnishes highly-noteworthy testimony concerning 
the way that the names Apulia and Bohemia became associated. 


Having seen, by so ingenious a line of comment, that what is 
taken for ignorance and a gross fault may be based on knowledge 
of which we are the ignorant ones, we may also conclude that 
whatever curious information of the conditions of knowledge in 
Shakespeare’s world it has brought us, it has taught us com- 
paratively little of the play itself; and we are thus in a position to 
see that, however necessary and interesting as a phase in the evolu- 
tion of criticism the hunt after subsidiary illustration is, it is clearly 
quite another sort of criticism which provides the closest access 
to our poet’s work, and which is, therefore, the highest plane of 
approach. Aésthetic criticism of the right sort, however unjustly 
decried by some men of narrow literary capacity, brings us into 
more intimate relations with genius. For it is wholes, not parts, 
our Shakespeare cares most for, and we most nearly follow where 
he winged his flight if we look at his play in the larger aspects of 
its structure, character-relations, action, and motive. 

Charlotte Porter. 
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SOME RECENT AMERICAN VERSE.* 


No one but the reviewer knows the delight experienced when, 
upon listlessly picking up perhaps the twentieth of a pile of 
volumes of new poetry he has been going through, with the con- 
scientious wish to discover all the latent possibilities of genius 
in them, however hidden, he suddenly finds himself in an atmos- 
phere full of oxygen. Conscientiousness is a quality no longer 
in requisition,— the heart leaps up as did the poet’s when he 
beheld a rainbow in the sky. Thus we felt when we opened 
Hamlin Garland’s ‘ Prairie Songs,’ with all the breeziness and 
freshness of the great Western prairies breathing through them. 





* Prairie Songs, by Hamlin Garland, with Drawings by H. T. Car- 
penter. 1893; Sonnets and Other Poems, by George Santayana. 
Cambridge and Chicago: Stone and Kimball. 1894.— East and West, 
The Discovery of America and Other Poems, by Ernest Francisco 
Fenollosa. New York and Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell and Co. 1893. 
— The Great Remembrance and Other Poems, by Richard Watson 
Gilder. New York: The Century Co. 1893.— A Roadside Harp, by 
Louise Imogen Guiney. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, and 
Co. 1893. — Such as They Are, by T. W. Higginson and M. S. Higginson. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 1893. — Poems of Nature‘and Love, by Madison 
Cawein. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1893. — The 
Friendship of the Faiths, An Ode by Louis James Block. Chicago: 
Chas. Kerr and Co. 1893.— Adirondack Readings, by E. S. Creamer. 
Buffalo: C. W. Moulton. 1893.— Verses from a Vagrant Muse, by 
Joseph Dana Miller. Hartford: Truman Joseph Spencer. 1894. — 
Vagrant Fancies, by Frances Grant Teetzel. Milwaukee: Published by 
the Author. 1893. — In Various Moods, by M. A. B. Evans. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1893. — The Other Side; An His- 
toric Poem, by Virginia Frazer Boyle. Memphis: A. R. Taylor and Co. 
1893. — Tanagra, by Gottfried Kinkel. Translated by Frances Hellman. 
Illustrated by Edwin H. Blashfield. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1893. — The Divine Comedy of Dante. Translated by 
Thomas William Parsons, with a Preface by Chas. Eliot Norton, and 
a Memorial by Louise Imogen Guiney; Poems by Thomas William 
Parsons. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin,and Co. 1893. — 
The Olive and the Pine, by Martha Perry Lowe. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Co. 1893.— Elsie and Other Poems, by Robert Beverly Hale. Boston: 
R. B. Hale & Co. 1893.— Lines by Lamplight, by L. H. Sproull. 
Pueblo: Chieftain Pub. Co. 1893. 
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He is no feeble-eyed observer, looking at Nature through the 
glass of convention ; he has met Nature face to face, and listened 
to her bird-songs with attentive ears. What he has seen and 
heard he pictures spontaneously and forcibly, and with so nice a 
choice of imagery as never to step beyond the bounds of genuine 
art. Charming as he is when dealing with the sights and sounds 
of this beauteous nature of the plains, it is when he touches upon 
some homely incident in the lives of the dwellers on the plains 
that the fine fibre of the poet’s sympathy is shown. He gives us 
but glimpses into the pathos of those hard, drudging lives; but 
what a world of patiently borne hardships these glimpses reveal ! 
We hope that the few poems of this kind in the book, such 
as ‘Growing Old’ and ‘The Farmer's Wife,’ are but a taste of 
what we may expect in the future. As a happy example of Mr. 
Garland’s faculty of getting inside the heart of an old farmer, 
we quote a few verses from ‘Horsus Chawin’ Hay’:— 


“T tell yeh whut! The chankin’ 
Which the tired horsus makes 
When you ’ve slipped the harness off ’m 
An’ shoved the hay in flakes 
From the hay-mow overhead, 
Is jest about the equal of any pi-any ; 
They ’s nothin’ soun’s s’ cumftabul 
As horsus chawin’ hay. 


“T love t’ hear ’em chankin’, 
Jest a-grindin’ slow and low, 
With their snoots a-rootin’ clover 
Deep as their ol’ heads ’Il go. 
It’s kind o’ sort o’ restin’ 
To a feller’s bones, I say. 
It soun’s s’ mighty cumftabul 
The horsus chawin’ hay. 


“It strikes me turrible cur’ous 
That a little noise like that, 
Can float a feller backwards 
Like the droppin’ of a hat ; 
An’ start his throat a-achin’ 
Make his eyes wink that-a-way — 
They ain’t no sound that gits me 
Like horsus chawin’ hay !” 
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Very different, but equally interesting, is a little volume of 
‘Sonnets and Other Verses,’ by George Santayana, an advance 
copy of which we have had the pleasure of looking through. 
With the intense self-consciousness of a man bred in the atmos- 
phere of modern culture, added to a poetic grace of expression 
of a high order, he has introduced into his poetry a note which 
has not been heard before. It is the poetic expression of an 
agnosticism which, in man’s perception of Nature’s beauty, finally 
finds all the joy that time or eternity have to offer. The soul is 
immortal only as it is part and parcel of eternal Nature. Many of 
the poems have a pessimistic strain; but it is in those only which 
represent the uprooting of old orthodox ideas. Retaining a linger- 
ing love for these, the poet yet seems to find peace in his idealistic 
monistic creed. Though profoundly thoughtful, there is nothing 
approaching didacticism in Mr. Santayana’s poetry; his phi- 
losophy is raised to the plane of emotional feeling, and with the 
freshness of the thought comes a corresponding freshness in the 
imagery. We quote one of the finest of his series of twenty 
sonnets : — 


‘There may be chaos still around the world, 
This little world that in my thinking lies ; 
For mine own bosom is the paradise 
Where all my life’s fair visions are unfurled. 
Within my nature’s shell I slumber curled, 
Unmindful of the changing outer skies 
Where now, perchance, some new-born Eros flies, 
Or some old Cronos from his throne is hurled. 
I heed them not ; or if the subtle night 
Haunt me with deities I never saw, 
I soon mine eyelids’ drowsy curtain draw 
To hide their myriad faces from my sight. 
They threat in vain ; the whirlwind cannot awe 
A happy snow-flake dancing in the flaw.” 


‘Lucifer’ is a striking poem, cast in dramatic form, in which 
we find Lucifer banished to the lost Pleiad, the champion of 
truth at any cost, and Hermes persuasively offering to him the 
tempting delights of fellowship; Lucifer succumbing to his per- 
suasions, but doubtful whether it means death to truth or a brighter 
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life for it. We have given but a hint or two of the thought which 
is packed away in this little volume. 

Having tried his wings in the inevitable sonnet, and proved 
himself fully equal to the task, we hope Mr. Santayana will con- 
tinue his flight into freer realms of poetical effort, so auspiciously 
begun in ‘ Lucifer.’ 

One of the most noteworthy productions in verse which has 
appeared in America for some time is Mr. Ernest Fenollosa’s vol- 
ume, the bulk of which consists of two long poems, —‘ East and 
West’ and ‘The Discovery of America.’ It is always a hopeful 
sign when a poet attempts a poem of some appreciable length, for 
the majority of our American poets have taken too much to heart 
Poe’s famous saying to the effect that there should be no such 
thing as a long poem, and seek to capture greatness by brevity. 
Nevertheless, the world still refuses to accord greatness to any- 
thing but sustained effort. There are other qualities besides that 
of sustained effort which distinguish Mr. Fenollosa’s work, — 
qualities which show original talent both as to thought and as to 
method, and which should command for him the earnest attention 
of all who are interested in the tendencies of poetical growth. He 
has attempted the difficult task of basing his poetical form upon 
musical analogies, especially in the second of the long poems, 
‘The Discovery of America,’ in which the laws of musical com- 
position, as illustrated in strict symphonic form, are imposed upon 
those of poetic form. Not only are there given themes of thought 
in given rhythms, but these themes are repeated and developed 
just as musical themes are treated by the composer. The result 
is great richness of word-music, but, as it seems to us, at the expense 
to some extent of logical continuity in the thought. While the 
indefiniteness of a musical phrase makes it possible to produce an 
artistic effect by means of repetitions and slight alterations and 
developments of the original phrase, the definiteness of the expres- 
sion of a thought requires the continual passing on to entirely fresh 
thoughts, the logical effects of former thoughts, otherwise the 
mind may receive an impression of paucity of invention. This 
certainly must be the effect as long as language retains that quality 
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of concreteness which we attach to it; if we can come to regard 
language as a sort of neutral material, like musical sounds, which 
by our formal manipulation of it may be made to give expression 
to the unspeakable, and so usurp the special prerogative of music, 
then, of course, the necessity for the logical continuity in thought 
which we now demand of language would be greatly lessened and 
perhaps entirely destroyed. The question arises, Can great results 
be obtained by forcing language aside from its natural function to 
do that which music does much better? any more than great re- 
sults have been obtained by trying to force music to give expres- 
sion to concrete ideas. 

Whatever the final answer, we cannot but be interested in all 
such attempts, and are fully alive to the great measure of beauty 
attained by Mr. Fenollosa in these poems. There is large rhyth- 
mical effect, often great beauty of language, gleams of philo- 
sophic depths, obscured it is true by the necessities of the form, 
yet at times expressed with a mystic force which reminds us of 
nothing so much as the most powerful lines in Blake’s ‘ Prophecies.’ 

Several of our already well-known poets have greeted the pub- 
lic with small volumes during the past year, among them, Richard 
Watson Gilder, Louise Imogen Guiney, and Colonel T. W. and 
Mary S. Higginson. From Mr. Gilder, we always expect some- 
thing dainty and musical. ‘The Vanishing City,’ a series of five 
sonnets of Shakespearian construction, has caught and imprisoned 
for future generations that wondrous though transient beauty which 
awed all visitors at the World’s Fair. We notice, too, some deli- 
cate little lyrics, one of the very simplest and at the same time 
prettiest of which is this to a child, — 

“ Her voice was like the song of birds ; 
Her eyes were like the stars ; 
Her little waving hands were like 
Birds’ wings that beat the bars. 
And when those waving hands were still — 
Her soul had fled away 
The music faded from the air, 
The color from the day.” 
In stronger vein is the poem which names the book, ‘ The Great 
Remembrance,’ which was read at the annual reunion of the So- 
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ciety of the Army of the Potomac in Boston; a poem of this 
sort is most interesting to those for whom it is written. Reminis- 
cent patriotism of the warlike order is not altogether pleasing to 
the modern reader. While one can understand and sympathize 
with the delight over warlike victories as a result of contemporane- 
ous fervor, after twenty-five or thirty years, the philosophic mind 
that comes with years sees the pity of it rather than the glory of it; 
so must the poet also see if he will awaken the sympathy of the 
most thoughtful readers. 

Miss Guiney is altogether charming in her quaint ballad forms. 
‘Peter Rugg the Bostonian’ deserves to become as much of a 
New England ballad classic as ‘ John Gilpin’ is of Old England. 
Indeed, it has a fineness of fancy of which the latter cannot boast. 
There is a concentration of expression as well as a seriousness of 
thought in Miss Guiney which reminds one of the sturdy old 
Anglo-Saxon poets. Her sonnets are also fine, both as to subject- 
matter and form; but then, who does not write good sonnets in 
these days of the poetry of culture! One may well wonder why 
the poets of America spend so much of their energy on sonnets ; 
if they must write little poems of difficult construction, why not 
invent an entirely new American form, which shall be more com- 
plex and more beautiful than was ever dreamed of in the philosophy 
of Petrarch? No one would be foolhardy enough to deny that the 
beautiful sonnet is a joy forever; but the crop is so continuous 
that surely the ground will become fallow if some new seed is not 
planted. 

‘Such as they are’ is the disarming title of Colonel and Mary 
S. Higginson’s little volume ; and we may add that they are very 
good of their kind. 

Madison J. Cawein is always ready with a volume; this time, 
however, it is only a selection from poems already printed, and 
which have before been reviewed in PoET-LorE. The volume is 
entitled, ‘Poems of Nature and Love,’ and contains much of his 
best work. At his best he shows unmistakable signs of talent. 
We quote two or three quatrains from a series collected under the 
general heading, ‘ Impressions’ : — 

27 
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POETRY. 
Who hath beheld the goddess face to face, 
Blind with her beauty, all his days shall go 
Climbing lone mountains towards her temple’s place, 
Weighed with song’s sweet, inexorable woe. 
THE UNIMAGINATIVE. 
Each form of beauty ’s but the new disguise 
Of thoughts more beautiful than forms can be: 
Sceptics, who search with unanointed eyes, 
Never the Earth’s wild fairy-dance shall see. 
THE THREE ELEMENTS. 


They come as couriers of Heaven: their feet 
Sonorous-sandaled with majestic awe; 

With raiment of swift foam and wind and heat, 
Blowing the trumpets of God’s wrath and law. 


Mr. Louis James Block, who has been heard from before, pub- 
lishes a serious ode on ‘ The Friendship of the Faiths,’ inscribed to 
the International Congress of Religions. The quality of the versi- 
fication is more sustained throughout in this poem than in any 
Mr. Block has yet written. It is fluid and smooth, and the 
rhymes are managed so as to give delightful variety. But for 
our own part, we shall be glad when Mr. Block forgets all about 
Columbus, and the Chicago Fair, and the glory of America. Life 
in its holiday guise of public pageants is not as worthy a subject 
for the poetic muse as life in its every-day struggle. The gather- 
ing of the unemployed before the Boston State House is big with 
more serious import than the Parliament of Religions. That Mr. 
Block has the earnestness and the insight to treat of the complex 
undercurrents of American civilization rather than of its seemingly 
placid surface-currents, he gave proof in his first volume, in which 
the quality of the thought and imagination is superior to anything 
he has since done. 

Other recent volumes are ‘ Adirondack Readings,’ by Edward 
Sherwood Creamer; ‘Verses from a Vagrant Muse,’ by Joseph 
Dana Miller; ‘Vagrant Fancies,’ by Frances Grant Teetzel; ‘In 
Various Moods,’ by M. A. B. Evans, —all of them showing some 
facility for lisping in numbers, but altogether lacking the transfigur- 
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ing quality of imagination. M. A. B. Evans arrests the attention by 
a certain cleverness in depicting love as it exists in the frivolous 
world. Frances Grant Teetzel is fond of fables about troglodites, 
in which anti-socialistic morals are inculcated. Joseph Dana Miller 
has several bright versified skits on the high tariff, besides a num- 
ber of pleasing, if not exactly inspiring, “serious” verses. 

Mr. Creamer has a number of poems in which is evident a 
considerable faculty of expression ; and his feelings overflow in the 
usual supply of sonnets, one of which we quote on account of the 
excellency of the sentiment :— 

“ The lazy poet is the sonneteer, 
Who in his twice-seven lines puts all he knows 
Of something, be it wood, or mead, or rose, 
Or love, or hate —a wedding, or a bier 
He has his pattern always to his eyes; 
His thought can soar but in this narrow space. 
And be it Niagara or a pretty face, 
The limit his expansion never ties. 
The rivulet within its confined bed 
Of rock or clay, can seldom burst its banks ; 
Its song though flushed, can never leave the ranks 
Of small endeavors. With its proudest head 
*T is but a small thing to the epic roar 
Old ocean dashes o’er a mighty shore.” 


‘The Other Side: an Historic Poem,’ by Virginia Frazer 
Boyle, is an ambitious attempt. In it she portrays the events 
of the Rebellion from the point of view of one who lived in a 
Southern environment. Her story is very well told, partly in 
blank verse and partly in rhymed verse, the only fault of which is 
its monotonous regularity, where no vagrant trochee ever obtrudes 
itself among the proper iambs, and a large majority of the lines 
are end-stopped. Aside from this fault, which experience will 
doubtless cure, there is much to be commended in the poem. Her 
treatment of Jefferson Davis as a prisoner of State is such as to 
rouse one’s sympathies for this misguided man, and to make one 
hope that the day is past when right principle can only be made 
to conquer by a resort to the evil methods of war, whereby the 
good to be gained is half denuded of its force. 
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Frances Hellman has succeeded admirably in her translation 
of Gottfried Kinkel’s ‘ Tanagra,’ a poem of which the main charm 
is in the fine descriptions of Nature, —a charm which the trans- 
lator has reproduced with skilful fidelity. 

The admirers of Thomas William Parsons will all welcome the 
fine edition of his translation of Dante, and of his selected poems, 
which Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have brought out. Miss Guiney 
has prepared an interesting memorial sketch of Dr. Parsons for the 
Dante volume. His talents are too well known and appreciated 
by the lovers of all that is best in American literature for it to be 
necessary for us to point them out at length at this late date. 

Among other new editions is ‘The Olive and the Pine,’ by 
Martha Perry Lowe. It is not surprising that a volume of so 
excellent a quality should have reached a second edition. The 
versification is always smooth, and often there is a happy grace of 
diction which reminds one of the charm of Goldsmith. The poems 
have also human interests and touches of humor, which will cause 
them to find a permanent resting-place in many hearts. 

The verses of Robert Beverly Hale have a fresh simplicity 
about them that is quite attractive. With no traces whatever of 
unusual poetic qualities, they yet seem to be the expression of a 
genuine feeling which raises them above the level of the common- 
place. Among the most successful poems in the volume may be 
mentioned, ‘Solo and Symphony,’ ‘ Mary,’ ‘When Elsie Sings,’ a 
truly charming little poem, and ‘To One who thinks she loves 
me not.’ 

There is something pathetic in the thought of a poetic soul 
struggling for expression, writing his poems “ by his evening lamp 
line by line,” in a town in the Western wilds which rejoices in the 
name of Cripple Creek. ‘The dearest wish of his heart is to 
become one of the recognized poets ;” and although aware of the 
difficulties attending the attainment of such ambition, he never- 
less sends forth his verses with the hope that they “will please 
many a lover of poetry.” To such a poetic soul we say, Sing on, 
regardless of the attainment of your highest ambition. Though 
your verses seem but little wayside weeds to the “lover of poetry,” 
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you are helping to sow the seed which will one day make your 
golden West blossom into songs of angels ; and remember that a 
great poet saith, “ All service ranks the same with God.” 


C. 





A SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 
BURNS’S ‘MARY IN HEAVEN.’ 


How may the beauty of a very simple poem be brought home 
to young people? As a suggestion to teachers and others, the 
following outline is offered. 

This celebrated little poem of Robert Burns belongs to what is 
called the lyric class of poetry. A lyric poem is one which gives 
real expression, in harmonious, imaginative language, to a real feel- 
ing, — some feeling which the poet himself has experienced. Since 
man may experience a great variety of feelings, lyrics may also 
express a great variety of feelings; thus, we may have sacred lyrics 
in which the poet pours out his feelings of love and adoration 
to God. (Let the children give examples of these in well-known 
hymns.) 

Then there are patriotic lyrics, in which the poet gives expres- 
sion to his love and loyalty for his country. (Ask the children to 
give examples, or give them some. They will all think of ‘My 
Country ’ tis of Thee.’) 

Other forms of lyrics are the lyrics of Nature, in which the poet 
sings about the beautiful things in Nature. (‘Gentle Spring in 
Sunshine Clad’ of Longfellow, or Shakespeare’s ‘ Hark, hark, the 
Lark.’ Perhaps the class can think of examples of these also.) 

Lyrics of grief. (Tennyson’s ‘ Break, break, break.’) 

Reflective lyrics, in which the poet gives expression to his 
thoughts about life and death, or any subject of a philosophical 
nature. (George Eliot’s ‘Oh, may I join the choir invisible’ is a 
good example.) 

Lastly, there are love lyrics, in which the poet gives expression 
to his love for the lady of his heart. 
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Now, why is this poem of Burns a lyric, and what sort of a lyric 
is it? 

First. It is a lyric, because it expresses a true feeling. Mary 
was a real girl with whom Burns was in love ; and, just as it says in 
the poem, they were betrothed by the banks of the Ayr, which was 
near Robert Burns’s birthplace. And after that day they never saw 
each other again, for as she was on her way to Campbelton, where 
she lived, and whither she was going to prepare her wedding 
gown, she caught a fever and died. Second. It is a love lyric, 
because it gives expression to Burns’s love for “ Highland Mary,” as 
she was called; but it is also partly a lyric of grief, because it 
expresses the poet’s grief at her death. 

What is meant by the “ lingering star,” etc. ? 

The poet refers to the planet which is at that time morning 
star, and which ushers in the anniversary of the day either when 
he and Mary were betrothed, or when she died. (The class should 
tell, or if they are not able to, the teacher should explain, how 
sometimes one planet and sometimes another planet is morning 
star. If Venus was morning star at this time, it would be pecu- 
liarly appropriate, because the planet Venus is named for the 
Roman Goddess of Love.) 

As to the language, is it very harmonious? It is perfectly 
regular in its construction: every line has just four accents, and 
every other two lines rhyme all through the poem; it is therefore 
smooth, harmonious language, on the whole; but is it highly imagi- 
native? No; it is rather a simple expression of love and grief, with 
which memory has more to do than imagination. 

In the first verse, the anniversary of the day of his loss revives 
in his mind his grief; he longs to know where Mary is blissfully 
resting, and if she sees him laid low with grief. Then in the next 
two verses he goes over the day of their betrothal. He never can 
forget the sacred time; not even eternity can wipe it out. He re- 
members how she looked, and how the woods looked ; and here is a 
little touch of imagination: Nature seemed to him to be in sympa- 
thy with their love, — the stream kissed the pebbled shore, the haw- 
thorn and the birch embraced each other, the flowers wanted to be 
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caressed, the birds sang about love on every bough. In the last 
verse he declares that time can but make the impression stronger ; 
and again he longs to know where Mary is, and if she can see him 
in his grief. ; FP. &. & 





BOOK INKLINGS. 


ItLustraTions of Shakespeare are always interesting, 
and generally disappointing. Crane’s illustrations to ‘The Tem- 
pest’ are more than usually attractive and peculiarly satisfactory. 
The outside decoration of the russet and olive book-portfolio takes 
the eye first with its bordering of mistletoe patterns ; and with a 
hint of Shakespeare’s magic as a modern scion from the sterner 
enchantments of Britain’s Druid-haunted woods, one may open to 
a series of well-chosen, broadly-sketched pen-and-ink pictures, 
mounted and mat-framed, whose values are admirably reproduced. 
“Hence! what care these roarers for the name of king!” is the first 
dramatic moment that here lives before us,—a wide-sweeping 
pitch and toss of sea encompassing a bit of wave-washed quarter- 
deck, where the rude, shouting boatswain, with Nature’s own disdain, 
faces royalty and its courtiers, thronging up the companion-way 
officious with fright. The ample suggestion and rich effects of 
mere pen and ink in Mr. Crane’s hand seem almost magical, and 
the character he has given each of the scenes he has chosen to 
portray allures one to dwell upon them; but we may mention par- 
ticularly only one other of the illustrations, and that one of the 
happiest. It paints the miracle of love at its birth, when Fancy 
was bred and with gazing fed in the meeting eyes of Miranda and 
Ferdinand. The composition of this group is most pleasing, sym- 
metrical without fixity, or too balanced a regularity; at the left, 
advancing and then struck still with wonder, half saluting, half 
drinking in the vision, stands Ferdinand, on his tongue the words 
beneath the picture, — ‘‘ most sure the Goddess on whom these airs 
attend!” higher in the background floats Ariel poised, with wings 
and arms outstretched; at the extreme right stands Prospero, 
draped in the folds of his magician’s cloak, his chin resting in one 
hand, in his left his conjuring staff, bent on observing the effect of 
the meeting ; while forward and most prominent, the whitest, light- 
est figure in the group, her head turned toward Ferdinand, stands 
the maiden, at sight of whose loveliness we pay Mr. Crane’s con- 
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ception the compliment of repeating Ferdinand’s words. (Eight 
Illustrations to Shakespeare’s ‘Tempest:’ designed by Walter 
Crane. Engraved and printed by Duncan C. Dallas. London: 
J. M. Dent & Co. Boston: Copeland & Day. 1894.) 


THE Source of the Sources of Shakespeare’s ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ — Da Porto’s ‘ Juliet and Romeo’ — is just published in a 
charming little book, by Knight of Boston. Our honorary Associ- 
ate Editor, Dr. W. J. Rolfe, has furnished a thorough-going intro- 
duction, condensing in a nutshell what various investigators have 
said to the four winds about the Romeo and Juliet cycle of stories, 
and Shakespeare’s indebtedness, through Brooke’s and Painter’s 
versions, to this typical legend of love. He has discussed also, 
more particularly, the relative merits of the stories according to 
Brooke and Painter with this little novel of Da Porto’s, and cited 
comparative passages from the three; so that the tiny volume, in 
dainty but clear, well-leaded type, with this introduction and the 
story itself, which is not included in Hazlitt’s edition of ‘ Shake- 
speare’s Library,’ and is rarely met with, is a contribution of genu- 
ine importance to the Shakespeare student, and also a pretty piece 
of fiction, of interest to any reader. (Julietand Romeo. From the 
Italian of Luigi da Porto. TIllustrations‘by Marold. With Intro- 
duction by W. J. Rolfe, Litt. D., ‘World Classics’ Series. Boston: 
Joseph Knight Co. 1894.) 

PROFESSOR DowDeEn’s ‘ Introduction to Shakespeare’ is a 
concise yet well-rounded and attractively expressed summary of 
the results of investigation as to Shakespeare’s life and work. His 
‘Shakspere Primer’ has been long known, used, and approved 
as a most convenient, brief, and cheap Shakespeare manual. This 
‘Introduction,’ originally made for the ‘ Henry Irving Shakespeare,’ 
is virtually an expansion and re-arrangement of the ‘ Primer,’ cover- 
ing four divisions, — Shakespeare’s life at Stratford and in London ; 
his poetical creations ; his share in the plays attributed to him; 
and a glance over the field of comment his work has aroused, the 
whole constituting a reference manual of the subject leaving little 
to be desired. (Introduction to Shakespeare, by Edward Dowden. 
London: Blackie & Son. 1893. $1.00.) 

A CAPITAL little story is ‘The Bailiff of Tewksbury,’ by 
C. E. D. Phelps and Leigh North. The reader is set down in the 
midst of the every-day life of Shakespeare’s time, and has the honor 
of assisting with “gentle Will” in a certain famous poaching 
escapade, gets a peep into Sir Thomas Lucy’s household, and 
quakes in his boots before the justifiable wrath of that worthy 
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gentleman. The heroine is the niece of Sir Thomas Lucy, and the 
hero is Will Helpes, ‘“‘ The Onlie Begetter” of the sonnets, quite as 
real a personage, doubtless, as the various originals settled upon by 
the critics. Mistress Dorothy is importuned in matrimony by 
somebody, —it would n’t be right to say whom, — and thereupon 
follows a very pretty love tangle, in which villains and gentle-folk 
each act their separate parts, and Shakespeare’s sonnets fit into the 
plot beautifully. The story has a quaint charm, and the manners 
and language of the time are drawn with rare knowledge and skill. 
(The Bailiff of Tewksbury, by C. E. D. Phelps and Leigh North. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 1894. $1.00.) 





‘““WILL you name the works under which you have con- 
cealed, hid, and masked yourself ?” asks the lay figure, who is 
posed as the decipherer of ‘Sir Francis Bacon’s Cipher Story,’ of 
the equally mechanical effigy propped up to answer for Lord 
Verulam. ‘“ We will enumerate them by their whole titles from 
the beginning to the end,” replies the prosy shadow, rising to the 
cue he was made to lie in wait for,—‘“ William Shakespeare, 
Robert Green, George Peel, and Christopher Marlow’s stage plays ; 
The Fairy Queen, Shepherd’s Calender, and all the works of 
Edmund Spenser, the Anatomy of Melancholy of Richard Burton, 
the History of Henry the Seventh, the Natural History, the Inter- 
pretation of Nature, the Great Instauration, Advancement of 
Learning, the De Augmentis Scientiarum, Our Essays, and all the 
other works of our own.” The expansive, vacuous grin of the 
Cheshire cat haunts the air of this puppet-show, the very foolery 
of literature and literary discernment; and we can only suppose 
that the ingenious framer of this mosaic of Shakespearian quotations, 
mis-set in a phrase of motley, has one eye to popular curiosity as to 
the Baconian theory, in order to sell a queer book, queerer and 
more readable than the rest of its kind, and another on the widen- 
ing cat-grin, in order himself to burst into inextinguishable laugh- 
ter when the whole world is lapped in the canniest of its 
outermost mouth wrinkles. Think of it! If not one date or fact 
or evidence of any external sort were extant, these books them- 
selves in their every characteristic literary trait would utterly 
refuse a single authorship. The crazy claim has been made before 
for part of the list. It cannot be any more ridiculous and self- 
contradictory as to quality than it was before; in quantity still it 
gains by accretion. By the way, why is part of the Dedication of 
‘Lucrece’ used in the narrative, — “ What we have done is Your’s” 
etc. (p. 51), — since the Poems are not included in the claim? But 
28 
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the grin of the cat leads us on to report that the Letter to the 
Decipherer and the Epistle of homage most extraordinary to him, 
is followed by an account of Queen Elizabeth as the mother of 
Bacon, Leicester being his father, and of how she was strangled by 
Cecil, and how by him, also, Bacon’s parentage was hid. The 
proof of this is a cipher, the proper synonym for naught. (Sir 
Francis Bacon’s Cipher Story. By Orville W. Owen. Detroit & 
New York: Howard Publishing Co. 1893.) 


A fourth instalment of the “ Ariel ” Shakespeare (Putnam), 
consisting of seven of the comedies, each in a single boxed volume, 
with flexible leather covers, gilt tops, and untrimmed edges, has 
lately been issued. The text of this edition appears to be an eclectic 
one, as no one is named as editorially responsible for it. 





VotumE Nine of the “Cambridge” Shakespeare (Mac- 
millan), edited by Mr. William Aldis Wright, completes the 
sumptuous reissue of that standard edition. It includes ‘ Peri- 
cles,’ the poems, and reprints of the eight early quartos, from 
‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’ to ‘Hamlet.’ The text of ‘Venus 
and Adonis’ and ‘Lucrece’ has been largely reconstructed, 
owing to the discovery of editions of those poems unknown to 
the editors of the original “Cambridge” text. 





Issues of the ‘‘ Athenzeum Press Series,” now in prepa- 
ration by Ginn & Co., are ‘A Book of Elizabethan Lyrics,’ selected 
and edited by Prof. F. E. Schelling, which will aim to cover the 
half-century from the publication of ‘The Paradise of Dainty 
Devices’ to the death of John Fletcher (1575-1625), the period of 
the chiefest lyrical efflorescence of our literature, and ‘ Selections 
from the Poetry and Prose of Thomas Gray,’ edited by William 
Lyon Phelps, of Yale College, which will contain all of the poems of 
Gray that are of any real interest and value, and include among the 
prose selections the ‘Journal in the Lakes’ entire, and extracts 
from his letters of autobiographical and literary interest. The 
Introduction, besides containing a Life of Gray, a Bibliography, 
etc., will give a critical review of his work. An additional feature 
will be an article on ‘Gray’s Knowledge of Norse,’ by Professor 
Kittredge of Harvard. § 
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What are “scamels” ? To an inquirer as to these most 
alluring of Caliban’s cates, we may confide the fact that all the 
investigation devoted to them has not altogether identified them 
with aught outside of Shakespeare’s Enchanted Island. The 
Furness Variorum ‘ Tempest’ devotes two pages to a varied 
series of explanations. Theobald opens the list by making three 
guesses, — either chamois, young kids; sea-malls, the birds called 
sea-mews ; or stannels, cliff-haunting hawks. Holt makes the 
next new conjecture, suggesting a diminutive of the shell-fish or 
limpets, sometimes called scams, which a recent writer, J. D., in 
Notes and Queries, hélped when he maintained that the word is of 
Scandinavian origin, skama, meaning, in Norse, a pod or husk, but 
primarily a shell, hence scamel, a little shell=limpet. That the 
vegetables might share with fish, flesh, and fowl in the honor of 
being ‘“scamels,” Mr. J. Allies proposed samo/, a plant said to 
be “a peculiar favorite of the Druids,’ — mysterious and pleas- 
ing enough, at first, till it turns out to be, probably, seamar or 
shamrock, the familiar emblem of Erin. The last quarry of the 
scamel hunt is the note Dr. Furness quotes from the Cambridge 
Shakespeare, which cites Stevenson’s ‘Birds of Norfolk’ to the 
effect that the female bar-tailed godwit is called a ‘scamell” by 
the gunners of Blakeney. 

Whether the Encyclopedia Britannica (ninth edition, 1877), 
which contains in the article on the godwit the same explanation, 
and the correspondent of the London Daz/y News, whose similar 
statement, June 11, 1892, made Dr. Furnivall think he had at last 
found out what scamels are, borrow from the authority cited by 
Wright or not, they only repeat it ; and, to conclude, we may take 
our choice either to consider the mystery sufficiently traced out, 
or toturn our backs on all the female bar-tailed godwits in Norfolk. 
For, as the Cambridge editor adds, “ this bird is not a rock-breeder, 
and cannot be the one intended in the present passage if we regard 
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it as an accurate description from a naturalist’s point of view. We 
must suppose, therefore, either that the description is not strictly 
accurate, or that in Shakespeare’s time the word scame/ may have 
had a wider application.” The latter supposition is not unlikely, 
for when we call Shakespeare ignorant, we should often rather 
call ourselves ignorant of his times and customs ; but in either 
case we trust him for his scamels, whether real or magical, and 
we know better than to expect scientific accuracy in an Eliza- 
bethan poet. ‘ For my part,” says Dr. Furness, “I unblushingly 
confess that I do not know what ‘scamels’ are, and that I prefer 
to retain the word in the text and to remain in utter, invincible 
ignorance. From the very beginning of the Play we know that 
the scene lies in an enchanted island. Is this to be forgotten ? 
Since the air is full of sweet sounds, why may not the rocks be 
inhabited by unknown birds of gay plumage or by vague animals 
of a grateful and appetising plumpness? Let the picture remain 
of the dashing rocks, the stealthy, freckled whelp, and in the clutch 
by his long nails, a young and tender scamel.” 





AmonG the various notes on Shakespeare’s lore of the 
Thames, given in Mr. Harper’s ‘ Shakespeare and the Thames,’ is 
an interesting illustration of ‘1 Henry IV., i. 2.2. Dr. Elze and 
Professor Hales have already pointed out, with reference to, 
“Would thou might’st lie drowning The washing of ten tides!” 
in ‘The Tempest,’ i. 1, the allusion to Executive Dock at Wapping, 
the Tyburn of the Thames, where pirates were hanged and left 
to be flowed over by three tides. To this Mr. Harper adds Prince 
Hal’s saying, — “for the fortune of us, that are the moon’s men, 
doth ebb and flow. .. now, in as low an ebb as the foot of the 
ladder, and by and by, in as high a flow as the ridge of the gallows,” 
and comments as follows : — 


“Tt is a dark shadow on our first introduction to the Fat 
Knight, the gallows erected on piles at low-water mark; the ladder 
which the ‘ sea-rover’ was forced to mount; the body dangling in 
air, the feet lapped by the rising waters, till, at spring-tides, the 
very ridge of the repulsive structure was covered ; the rusting 
chains and their burden strained and played with by the tide, till the 
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ebb again exposed them —all this is an episode the more tragic 
because of the incidental manner in which it is interpolated ina 
mirth-moving scene. ... Dr. Mackay remembers once being 
rowed down the river from Wapping to Woolwich, and being 
struck with the sight of the rotting corpses of the pirates hanging in 
chains. And Dr. Hyde Clark informs the writer that he has a dis- 
tinct recollection of seeing these uncanny sights.” 





THE annual anniversary performances at the Shakespeare 
Memoria] Theatre, Stratford on-Avon, will be conducted this year 
again by Mr. R. F. Benson and hiscompany. ‘2 Henry IV.’ will 
be the special attraction. 

To whom is due the honor of having named the Chicago 
World’s Fair, the “ White City”? The following interesting note 
upon the name was sent to Zhe Nation, recently, by our valued 
contributor, Mr. N. H. Dole: — 


“ As in Bach men discover, patent or latent, all forms of modern 
music, so in Emerson all modern ideas seem to be anticipated. 
Thus, in Emerson’s lecture on ‘The Conservative,’ delivered in 
December, 1841, I find the following passage, one clause of which 
(I venture to italicize it) evidently has a prophetic claim to the 
priority of the disputed honor: 

“« For man is the end of Nature; nothing so easily organizes 
itself in every part of the universe as he; no moss, no lichen, is 
so easily born; and he takes along with him and puts out from 
himself the whole apparatus of society and condition ex tempore, 
as an army encamps in a desert, and, where all was just now blow- 
ing sand, creates a white city in an hour, a government, a market, 
a place for feasting, for conversation, and for love.’ ” 





TuaT Elizabeth Peabody in her youth was engaged to be 
married to Nathaniel Hawthorne, who had not then seen her 
younger sister, Sophia, his future wife, and that when the two 
met, fell in love, and strove in vain to conquer their sentiment, 
Miss Peabody discovered the true state of affairs and broke her 
engagement, leaving Hawthorne free to marry Sophia, is an Ameri- 
can romance perhaps not altogether unknown, which we find noted 
in The Critic, with the added comment that Mrs. Browning’s well- 
known ‘ Bertha in the Lane’ is based upon this episode. 





-—— At the Vatican, in January, the Congregation of Rites 
unanimously pronounced itself in favor of the beatification of Joan 
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of Arc. The Pope approved the decision, and, as the Shakespea- 
rian column of the Stratford-on-Avon Hera/d says, Shakespeare’s 
prediction for the French is, therefore, on the road to fulfilment 
(‘1 Henry VL. i. 6, 28): — 


“No longer on St. Denis will we cry, 
But Joan la Pucelle shall be France’s saint.” 





THE only known MSS. of Shakespeare’s plays made as early 
as the seventeenth century are in the Shakespearian room at War- 
wick Castle, and are not accessible to the general public. The first 
of these valuable MSS., understood to have been written in the year 
1610, is the ‘ History of King Henry IV.’ (the two parts condensed 
into one), consisting of fifty-five leaves and a preliminary leaf. It 
is believed to be in the handwriting of Sir Edward Dering, of Sur- 
renden, in Kent, and to have been transcribed from some other 
manuscript, as no printed copy is known to contain its various cor- 
rections and alterations. The next is a volume of manuscript 
poetical miscellanies, including a manuscript copy of the tragedy 
of ‘ Julius Caesar,’ transcribed in the reign of Charles II. From 
the very numerous variations in the manuscript from all the printed 
editions it is clearly transcribed from some independent version, 
and, judging from a technical direction regarding the descent of 
Pindarus, in Act V., most probably from an ancient playhouse 
copy. Among the rich collection of the poet’s plays and works 
preserved at Warwick, the most prominently noteworthy are a 
fine copy of the Folio Edition of 1623; ‘Hamlet,’ 1607 (the un- 
dated copy ?), 1637, 1676; ‘The Whole Contention between the 
Two Famous Houses, Lancaster and Yorke,’ etc. 1619 (second 
part of ‘King Henry VI.’); ‘ King Lear,’ 1608 ; ‘ Macbeth,’ ex- 
tracted from the second Folio Edition (with manuscript alterations 
of the text in a very old hand); ‘Merchant of Venice,’ 1600; 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 1599, with autograph of George Steevens. 





LONDON LITERARIA. 


A NEw edition of the “shorter poems” of Robert Bridges, in 
five books, is now in course of publication, — “printed for sub- 
scribers only.” Of these “ books,” the fifth (issued after the first 
and second) consists entirely of new poems. Mr. Bridges would 
seem to have no special “message” to give the world, though 
the question may be pertinently asked as to whether the world is 
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not, at the present time, somewhat impatient of special messages. 
But he has a distinctive note, and it is the note of the true poet. 
There is a sanity about his work, a freshness and old-world joy, 
truly delightful; while the artist predominates over all. That 
Mr. Bridges will ever become popular is not at all likely; and this 
possibly is matter of small moment when we reflect on the work 
of one or two verse-makers who ave popular just now, — that is, 
judging by the sale of their “collected works.” But to those who 
possess the poetic instinct, the work of Mr. Bridges will be loved 
for its own sake; for it has not only the unmistakable ring of genius, 
but is full of subtle music, and has an irresistible charm of its own. 

A somewhat distinctive feature is given to these poems, in that 
they are printed at the private press of Mr. Daniel, “ Fellow and 
Bursar of Worcester College, Oxford.” This may be news of small 
concern to the ordinary reader, and possibly provoke a smile on 
the placid features of the literary Philistine ; but to the bibliopole 
it means a great deal. In these days of rush and steam, when 
edition after edition of popular literary pabulum is “ worked off” 
and delivered to a devouring public, —reeking with the odor of 
bad ink, worse paper, and slovenly binding, — it counts for much 
to handle a work that has been printed by the hand of a true 
worker, whose heart was in his work, and whose mind had affinity 
with the author whose thought he was transferring to paper by 
means of his “ movable types.” Therefore will the lover of books 
rejoice in these genuinely privately printed poems, with their quaint 
type and careful work, and be gratified in handling a book which 
is, in a twofold sense, a “ thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 

Mr. Thomas J. Wise has recently issued, in connection with his 
“ Ashley Library,” a beautiful type fac-simile of the original edi- 
tion of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s Rugby prize poem, entitled ‘ Alaric 
at Rome.’ The original is exceedingly scarce, — only four copies 
being known to be in existence. It was issued (as was customary 
with the Rugby prize poems) by Messrs. Combe & Crossley (a 
firm now extinct) at the price of sixpence, in paper wrappers, — the 
color of the wrapper being changed each year. Presumably but 
a small edition of ‘ Alaric’ was issued, — a few schoolboys and their 
parents being the only likely purchasers. This youthful poem is 
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not included in any volume of Matthew Arnold’s works, and is there- 
fore inaccessible to the general reader. It is, however, an interest- 
ing production; and many students of the poet will find therein 
the first beginnings of that inimitable style so characteristic of 
Arnold’s verse. The edition issued by Mr. Wise is limited to a 
few copies; and, it is needless to add, it is, like all works issued 
under his supervision, beautifully printed and got up. 

It would seem that the rage for “ autographs ” is not altogether 
a thing of to-day, but that it was so much in vogue in the thirties 
as to necessitate special means — satirical or other — being taken 
to deal with it. At least, so one may fairly judge by a perusal of 
the following interesting document, in the handwriting of Mr. 
Robert Southey, the predecessor of Wordsworth in the poet-lau- 
reateship, and which was recently on sale at Messrs. Sotheby’s. 
What a text it would have made for one of the incomparable essays 
of the gentle Elia, and what a fund of kindly humor and wisdom 
would have emanated thereon! It was addressed to “ Miss Bowles, 
Buckland, Lymington, Hampshire,’ — the postmark being “ Kes- 
wick, Jan. 3, 1839” 

Mr. Southey, writer of autographs, in consequence of the great 
and unsolicited employment which he has obtained in that line of 


business, begs leave to lay before his friends and the public the 
following scale of charges :— 


£ Ss 4. 
A Signature ° 4 
Ditto in extra penmanship, with date of time and 
place . , o 6 8 
Ditto with a motto or text of Scripture 013 4 
Ditto with an extract from the writer’s poetry . r = o 
Ditto with the poetry unpublished . ee i 11 6 
Ditto with the poetry composed for the occasion 2 
Ditto being sentimental, and not exceeding six lines. 5 5 © 
Ditto being humorous 717 6 
Ditto being complimentary . .10 10 0 


N.B. — All warranted original. 

There is a quiet satire and touch of humor about this rarely 
met with in Southey; and certainly a poet-laureate of to-day might 
reap a small fortune from so legitimate a source of revenue as 
this. William G. Kingsland. 


LonDON, ENGLAND, March, 1894. 
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BROWNING’S INTERPRETATION OF ROMANTIC 
LOVE AS COMPARED WITH THAT OF PLATO 
DANTE AND PETRARCH. 


= HE comparative method in the study of literature leads 
us to seek for the same ideas and the same artistic 
methods in writers widely separated in time and space. 
The reader of Browning’s love poetry must find in it 
many a reminiscence of other poets, and he must now and then 
feel as if the age of chivalry had come back, with its fine and joy- 
ous sentiment. Love is not a mere passion to Browning, nor is it 
simply an affection that draws together one man and woman. In 
his poetry it is an intuition, an ecstasy, a spiritual vision, an 
eternal ideal. 

Such a conception of love is not new with him; it is found in 
some of the greatest writers of ancient and modern times alike, 
notably in Plato, Dante, and Petrarch. We can better understand 
what love was to Browning, or what he has made it in his poetry, 
if we glance at what these men have made it in their immortal 
works. We find in these men what is known as romantic love, 
taking its origin in Plato, brought to its highest expression in 
29 
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Dante and Petrarch, and revived in a modernized form by 
Browning. 

Plato discusses love in the ‘Symposium’ and in the ‘ Pheedrus,’ 
and he touches upon it in one or two of his other dialogues. In 
the ‘Symposium,’ he says that there is an earthly and a heavenly 
love; and it is the heavenly love which he describes in the roman- 
tic spirit. We cannot forget that in his dialogues there often 
appears what is far other than a heavenly love; but it is the dark 
shadow which rests over all Greek life, and separates it widely 
from that of modern times. The heavenly love is that which 
desires the beautiful and good, which desires them as an eternal 
possession, and which seeks ever to bring to creation children of 
the good, that shall be to us, as it were, an immortal offspring of 
the soul. 

Love is that mystical yearning for the beautiful and good, that 
contemplation of them with insight and joy, which makes them an 
ecstatic possession of the soul. Plato’s conception of love he pre- 
sents in the form of a parable, wherein he represents man as origi- 
nally created by Zeus in the shape of a ball, with four hands and 
feet, two faces, and the rest in harmony. As man threatened to 
invade the very regions of the gods, so great was his terrible 
swiftness and strength, Zeus hit upon the device of cutting him 
in two; and thus the two sexes came into being. These severed 
halves are eternally seeking for each other, that the perfect whole 
may again be made, and the old joy and happiness be realized. 
Love, says Plato, is the desire, the pursuit, of the whole, that the 
completed man may be attained. 

In this parable, Plato would lead us to understand that man 
cannot exist in isolation, and that perfection can be had only by 
unity of soul. He finds this in what we call friendship, love of 
man for man, rather than in romantic love, or the love of man and 
woman. He also imaginatively proves to us that love is the great 
mediator, the eternal reconciler, between severed human souls. 
This reconciliation is yearned for with the soul’s utmost intensity, 
because it is an anticipation, albeit indistinct, of an ideal union 
which will be realized in the eternal ages. 
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In the ‘ Phedrus,’ Plato interprets love with the help of his 
doctrine of pre-existence, or transmigration. Those who love here 
are those who have been associated in the former world, and have 
worshipped together the same god. Here Plato doubtless brings 
in something of the Greek conception that love is a divine ecstasy 
or madness, and therefore in some sense under the direction of a 
heavenly power. It is a mystical recollection, a reunion of those 
who have been long separated by the exigencies of their spiritual 
existence. 

In these highly imaginative conceptions of Plato are the germs 
of romantic love. So surely are they there that every teacher and 
singer of romantic love has turned back to Plato for the philo- 
sophic interpretation of the human experience, which gives to such 
love its justification. It was not possible for such conceptions to 
lie wholly dormant until the time of Dante and the age of chivalry, 
in order to find an expression. These highly poetic spiritual 
insights of Plato gave to the Neo-Platonists the foundations for 
their airy structures of philosophic interpretation; and with them 
we find hints, now and then, of a finer comprehension of the mean- 
ing of love. At least, the old sensualism had passed away, and a 
yearning for moral purity had taken its place. Among the Stoics, 
in Plutarch and Pliny, we find some enlarging conception of the 
relations of man and woman, which show that Plato had not 
spoken in vain. With the later poets, especially the poets of the 
Anthology, we come occasionally upon some lyric, some love-song, 
some praise of a beloved woman, which shows most clearly that 
the conception of romantic love had, even as the first faint peep- 
ing forth of the color of the rose-bud, come to its earliest expres- 
sion in the adoration of a woman by aman. It is so unlike all 
that has gone before in the Greek conception of woman, and the 
love between the sexes, that we cannot but see it is a new thing, of 
the highest beauty, born into the world. 

How romantic love grew we cannot tell, though we know that 
the Teutonic adoration of woman was an element in its develop- 
ment, that the Christian conception of man’s spiritual nature and 
existence had its influence, and that other factors of medizevalism 
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wrought upon it. We know that it came to its perfection suddenly, 
in the troubadours, in chivalry, and in Dante. Its consummate 
bloom appeared in the life and poetry of Petrarch, where we find 
its every element and its utmost capacity. 

Romantic love is the adoration, or even more than that, the 
worship, of woman by man. It is not enough that man should 
love woman, that he should delight in her beauty, and that he 
should find his greatest happiness in her companionship, in order 
to the existence of romantic love. He must worship her; he must 
find in her something far above himself ; he must take her word as 
his absolute command. One of the troubadours said that he 
would prefer to be with his lady rather than with God in Paradise. 
This is an extravagant statement of what all the poets and knights 
of the age of chivalry found in their conception of love. 

Among the Greeks a woman of ravishing beauty was thought 
to be a manifestation of the divine, so that no harm could be done 
her, for in her some god made himself known to men. The 
Germans saw in woman a like divine quality, for she had the gift 
of divine knowledge, and a power of spiritual insight denied to 
man. It is this idea, clothed with the richest sentiment, made 
extravagant in an age of emotional fervor, that we find expressed 
in romantic love. 

The medizval interpreters of romantic love turned to Plato as 
the great teacher of its doctrines and its spirit ; but they made the 
recipient of the love the source of inspiration rather than the lover 
himself, as with Plato. His mania they changed into ecstatic joy, 
so that in the worship of the lady they found an exquisite delight. 
Mulnhausen, one of the minnesingers, said of his lady, that when 
God made her he did not forget anything. He also said that he 
would prefer her even to the crown of Rome, if he must choose 
between them. Not only did chivalry find in woman a living 
symbol of the highest purity and holiness, but it found an ex- 
quisite delight, an eternal joy and ecstasy of soul, in rendering to 
her adoration and worship. 

In accordance with this sentiment, Dante and Petrarch attrib- 
uted all that was pure and noble in them to the influence of the 
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women they loved. Dante said that Beatrice had revealed to him 
all virtue and all wisdom. Petrarch blessed the happy moment 
which directed his heart to Laura, for she led him to the path of 
virtue, to cast out of his heart all base and grovelling objects. 
She it was who inspired him with that celestial flame which raised 
his soul to heaven, and directed it to the Supreme Cause as the 
only source of happiness. 

Was Beatrice a woman, or divine philosophy, or a spiritual 
ideal? She was all three, and the last more than the first. 

Dante knew what Plato meant when he represented the lover 
as seeking the beloved one to whom he had been attached in the 
world out of which they had come; but it was the peculiarity of 
chivalry that an actual woman became for it the symbol of its 
ideal. So we find Petrarch saying that it was not the person of 
Laura he loved, but her soul. He might have said that he loved 
her soul as the incarnation of the Eternal Love, and as the perfect 
ideal of the heavenly life. He does say that she pointed out to 
him the way to heaven along which she was his guide. Love 
transforms the lover, he tells us; and it assimilates him to the 
object of his love. He loved her alone; he suffered all things for 
her sake ; he sacrificed all his wishes and pleasures that he might 
be more nearly like her, for in her he found all virtue and all per- 
fection. It was fit that Beatrice should be the guide of Dante 
through the world to come, for she was to him a messenger of 
the eternal wisdom, a guide to that spiritual Paradise which passes 
not away, because eternal in the heavens. Love was to the mediz- 
val poet and knight a means of spiritual attainment, and a way of 
salvation truer than any other. It is by the means of love we are 
liberated from earthly thraldoms, trained for spiritual victories, 
and prepared for the freer communion and joy of the heavenly 
country. 

After this glance at the history of romantic love, and at some 
of its poets and doctrines, we are prepared to turn to Browning for 
the study of those shorter poems of his in which the romantic 
spirit breathes out all its tender spiritual life. We cannot read 
‘Evelyn Hope,’ ‘ Cristina,’ or other of Browning’s poems, without 
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feeling that he has lived with Plato or Petrarch ; and we know 
from two or three of his poems that he was familiar with the 
Provencals. He could not produce the old life or the old worship ; 
no modern can do that in the manner of the medizval poets. 
We cannot worship woman now in the spirit of Petrarch, for 
women are wiser than to permit it, even if men did not know 
better. We have found in woman an equal, not an inferior that 
becomes in some strange mystical way the symbol to us of the 
divine life. 

Browning writes as a modern poet, reverencing woman, finding 
in her an eternal charm ; because of her equality with himself she 
is other, weaker and yet nobler. Though a modern, the spirit of 
chivalry remains with him; and the very heart of romantic love he 
has reproduced in some of the finest of his lyrical poems. Had 
he been reading Plato before he wrote ‘Cristina’? We cannot 
read it without feeling that it thrills with the echo of the far-off 
Greek voice that told of the struggle of man and woman to find 
each other, that love might make them one, and therefore make 
them whole. 

Browning did not write ‘Cristina’ merely for the purpose of 
describing a coquettish woman, hard of heart, and careless of her 
victims. He wrote it in the spirit of romantic love, to sing the 
deep mystery which draws a man and woman together, and which 
makes their long life an ecstasy of mutual comfort and courage. 
Cristina awakened love, but she gave no return. The lover found 
they were made for each other, that some profound spiritual 
affinity had linked them together, and that only in their love of 
each other could the true destiny of their lives be wrought out. 
Cristina saw the heavenly vision for a moment, knew that their 
souls were linked by ties of spiritual destiny, that they could 
never fulfil the true purpose of their lives without each other; but 
the world’s honors, in her, trampled out the light forever. When 
the lover knows this, he turns away in sadness and pain to pour 
out his heart, but with the comfort that no failure of hers can 
hide from him the heavenly vision, or keep him from loving even 
where return of love is denied. Plato’s conception of lovers as 
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drawn to each other because of some mystic reminiscence of their 
past lives, reappears in this poem. 


“ Doubt you if, in some such moment, 
As she fixed me, she felt clearly, 
Ages past the soul existed, 
Here an age ’t is resting merely, 
And hence fleets again for ages, 
While the true end, sole and single, 
It stops here for is, this love-way, 
With some other soul to mingle? 


“Else it loses what it lived for, 
And eternally must lose it ; 
Better ends may be in prospect, 
Deeper blisses (if you choose it), 
But this life’s end and this love-bliss 
Have been lost here. Doubt you whether 
This she felt as, looking at me, 
Mine and her souls rushed together ?” 


In this poem, Browning is true throughout to the romantic 
spirit; for not only does he present Plato’s reminiscence of love, 
that repeats what other worlds have known, but he shows that 
love is an intuition which reveals our spiritual destiny. These 
intuitions come like “ flashes struck from midnights,” to show us 
the real meaning of our life, and to keep us in the way of the 
spirit’s true endowments. The same doctrine of reminiscence 
and intuition is made use of in ‘ Evelyn Hope.’ 

In it we have the very essence of romantic love as a modern 
poet may draw it from the heart of Plato’s ‘ Phedrus.’ It is a 
spiritual bond that is woven in the providence of God, and that 
no discords or perplexities of earth can hinder from making the 
two know each other as one. This conception of love as an 
eternal union of two souls finds expression again and again in 
Browning’s poems. The tragic element with which he deals is 
not the ordinary discord between mortals, but their failure to 
realize what belongs to them as spiritual beings. In ‘ Any 
Wife to any Husband,’ the dying wife is struggling with her 
fear that the husband is not inspired with the same affection 
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as her own, and that when she is gone, he will find comfort in 
loving some other woman. He may fail to know that love is the 
guardian angel of the soul on its way toward the higher life; and 
he may be contented with the passions and affections of the fleet- 
ing years, instead of seeking and finding that one true love which 
is destined to lift the soul out of the mire, and to be to it a 
shining light for eternal guidance. 

In ‘ Two in the Campagna,’ it is the woman who will not love; 
and because she will not, love’s tragedy of passion and pain has 
its place in the lover’s history. It is not only satisfaction of love 
which helps the soul to find its way upward, but the failure of 
love is a part of that mystic experience by which we are fitted for 
the life to come. The lover pleads with all the eloquence of his 
heart that he will do the loved one’s will, see with her eyes, make 
his heart beat with hers, bow down to her and worship her, if she 
will but give back to him love that will be like his own. When 
he learns that she will not give herself as he gives himself, he finds 
that, though he has failed of the love he desires, there yet 


remains 
“Infinite passion, and the pain 


Of finite hearts that yearn,” 
and that even in these the soul finds purification and redemption. 
Well is it for the lover if he loves her out of a pure heart, even if 
love gives him no return of the love for which his soul longs above 
all other things. If in his love he has been base, how fearful is 
the shame, and how is he cast out from the presence of the being 
he has loved in vain! This is the thought of ‘The Worst of It,’ 
though it is the woman who has sinned, and not the man. The 
man has been cruelly betrayed, but he cannot forget that he has 
loved; and he still hopes that the future will in some way blot 
out what has been all evil here. He cannot forget, even though 
he knows how he has been sinned against by the woman he loved. 


“ Dear, I look from my hiding-place. 
Are you still so fair? Have you still the eyes ? 
Be happy! Add but the other grace, 
Be good! Why want what the angels vaunt ? 
I knew you once: but in Paradise, 
If we meet, I will pass nor turn my face. ” 
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Even out of romantic love may grow a curse, because of the 
tragedy which ever lurks in its excess of sentiment and passion. 
The love of Mertoun for Mildred, in ‘A Blot in the ’Scutcheon,’ 
is of the romantic type; but it did not give to him that soul of 
honor which keeps the lover from even the faintest suggestion of 
that which is ignoble. When he sings of his loved one, it is in the 
manner and spirit of the troubadour, — 


“There ’s a woman like a dew-drop, she’s so purer than the purest ; 
And her noble heart ’s the noblest, yes, and her sure faith ’s the surest. ” 


Love which can sing like this yet may make false steps, that lead 
to misunderstandings, and then to that tragic ending in pain and 
death, which is the consequence of sin. 

Browning has depicted every form of love, and love under every 
circumstance. He does not confine himself to the romantic, or to 
the love which is a pure sentiment of the heart, or to that which is 
a deep intuition of the soul. Wecannot follow him now into all the 
variety he has given to the strongest of all human sentiments; but 
ever we may find in his account of it the touch of his own roman- 
tic spirit. Above what is gross or cruel or tragic, lingers ever 
some light of the passion that soars heavenward, and that will 
realize in an eternal union of soul with soul that which belongs to 
man as a spiritual being. 

Not only has Browning given us passion and tragedy, but he 
has also given us simple domestic affection, as in ‘ By the Fireside.’ 
In this poem he shows what love may be, not in its romantic or its 
tragic form, but in its form of help to man and woman in the 
home. The lovers here are concerned mainly for what will help 
them to make life sweet and noble; and their hearthside is a quiet 
abiding-place of helpfulness and tender affection. They have not 
always succeeded. There have been misunderstandings, words 
that were spoken in anger, and withdrawal of affection when it 
was most needed; yet through all that has tried them, and made 
love more difficult, there has come growth of soul. The lover has 
found, through his experience, that life is a means of discovering 
himself to himself, of testing his own capacities, and of showing 
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to others that which he can be to them. In this process of self- 
revelation, nothing is so important as love, which searches into 
every corner of the soul, and brings out everything there is in one. 
What the soul is, what it has learned, what it may become, makes 
itself known in any great experience that tries it to its utmost 
depths. Such an experience love always is to the soul, when it 
has in it any great reality of passionate yearning and aspiration. 
“T am named and known by that moment’s feat; 
There took my station and degree ; 
So grew my own small life complete, 


As nature obtained her best of me — 
One born to love you, sweet! 


“‘ And to watch you sink by the fireside now 
Back again, as you mutely sit 
Musing by firelight, that great brow 
And the spirit-small hand propping it, 
Yonder, my heart knows how! 


“So earth has gained by one man the more, 
And the gain of earth must be heaven’s gain too.” 


This word out of Browning’s own love-history, this description 
of his wife as she sat by his side, shows us what romantic love 
was to him as an element in his own personal experience. He said 
that 


“Earth is just our chance for learning love, 
What love may be indeed, and is.” 


It was to him all that he had dreamed it should be in his early 
romantic poems. It was to him a romance; it had its tragic ele- 
ment of misunderstanding, hindrance, and pain; and it realized for 
him his utmost dream of its spiritual illumination and redemptive 
power. 

His ‘Men and Women, the first volume he sent forth to the 
world after his marriage, shows how much love was to him, and 
how it had enlarged rather than lessened his conception of roman- 
tic love. In that sweetest and loftiest of all his poems, which 
he calls ‘One Word More,’ and with which he ends that book, he 
turns back to Dante and Raphael for such inspiration as is worthy, 
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with which to address his wife. He recalls how Dante sang of his 
Beatrice, and how Raphael painted his Madonnas; and he longs 
for the power to make known the depth of his own affection for 
her he loves. At last he exclaims, — 

“God be thanked, the meanest of his creatures 


Boasts two soul-sides, one to face the world with, 
One to show a woman when he loves her!” 


Dante and Raphael drew on their imaginations for the women they 
painted, having the help of real women, it is true; but not contented 
with that they saw, they reached out of sight to find the perfect 
in the ideal. Browning has not found it necessary to go from his 
own fireside to find the Madonna of Raphael or the angel of 
Dante. 
“ Oh, their Rafael of the dear Madonnas, 

Oh, their Dante of the dread Inferno, 

Wrote one song — and in my brain I sing it, 

Drew one angel — borne, see, on my bosom!” 
And when that loved one of the “great brow and the spirit-small 
hand” had passed hence to some other world, her poet could not 
think of her less, or dream of her with other than the old tender- 
ness, After many years, he found expression in ‘The Ring and 
the Book’ for the affection which had grown stronger with the 
passing years. It lived on with growing depths of yearning and 
reality, because it was not merely a love to the person, but a love for 
the soul; because it was a union of heart with heart in what is 
spiritual and therefore eternal. 

It is the old romantic spirit which makes Browning invoke his 
wife, his ascended and transfigured wife, as the Muse which 
should inspire him as he wrote ‘The Ring and the Book.’ Therein 
he wrote of Pompilia, as a troubadour might have written of the 
chosen one of his song. He wrote with many a vision of her who 
had been once the inspiration of his life. Hence he invoked the 
loved one, who was now as near and real as then. 

“ This is the same voice: can thy soul know change ? 
Hail then, and hearken from the realms of help! 


Never may I commence my song, my due 
To God, who best taught song by gift of thee, 
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Except with bent head and beseeching hand — 
That still, despite the distance and the dark, 
What was again may be; some interchange 

Of grace, some splendor once thy very thought, 
Some benediction anciently thy smile : 

— Never conclude, but raising hand and head 
Thither where eyes, that cannot reach, yet yearn 
For all hope, all sustainment, all reward.” 


Some years later on, there came to Browning once more a 
reminiscence of his wife, and this time with reference to the 
reality of that world in which he had imaginatively found her as 
the Muse of his great poem. And curiously, he thinks of her 
still again in company with Dante. While they were together 
heve he had written in her New Testament some words out of 
the Florentine’s account of his Beatrice. Now he recalled those 
words as expressing his thought about the immortal life, and he 
wrote them to a friend for her comforting. Fourteen years before, 
he had written down these words for the eye of the woman he 
loved: ‘‘ Thus I believe, thus I affirm, thus I am certain it is, that 
from this life I shall pass to another better, there, where that lady 
lives of whom my soul is enamored.” He recalls these words, 
and finds in them the true faith of his soul; for he could not 
think that death or eternity would separate from him her who 
had been to him the highest ideal because the most perfect vision 
of reality. 

It is not the romantic love of Plato, Dante, or the troubadours, 
which we find in the poems of Browning. He has modernized it, 
and he has given it a character of his own. With him it is less 
sentimental, languishing, and sickly, has more in it of the true 
ring of life. It is quite as tender, as full of yearning, and with a 
spiritual vision as lofty. He is as little inclined as they to what 
is conventional in love, and to what is born of convenience and 
utilitarian considerations. He will make it lofty with sentiment ; 
he will clothe it in forms of beauty ; he will make it voice and guide 
his spiritual yearnings ; and he must find in it a revelation of life 
and eternity. 

The spirit of romantic love the world yet needs, that man and 
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woman may find in each other the oneness which | them 
whole. Its sentimentalism, its extravagance of passion, disre- 
gard for reality, should pass away, because they can no longer help 
us; but its tenderness, its chivalric fidelity, its imaginative yearn- 
ing for a purer life, its lofty devotion and consecration, should yet 
remain with us, to make wedded life all that we desire. That can 
be realized to-day, not in the manner of romantic love, but by see- 
ing in woman, on the part of man, a being that is other than him- 
self, but yet his equal. She is equal in her individuality, which 
should command his respect, and which should be held by him 
in such honor as to be sacred and inviolable. 

In the time of Plato, woman was the slave of man’s passion; 
in the time of Dante, she was the goddess of his sentimental love; 
in the time of Browning, she had become the object of his personal 
esteem, loved for her own sake, and because he found in her a 
companionship which supplemented and revealed his own individu- 
ality. To Browning, as well as to Dante and Petrarch, love was 
a spiritual revelation. He saw in the individuality of woman that 
which made his own life richer, that which purified and refined 
his conceptions of personal being, and that which opened to him 
widening visions of spiritual experience. 

Love is that passion of the soul which leads man to forget 
himself in the life of another, which shows him his most perfect 
existence in living for another individual, and which proves to him 
that he can in no wise save his soul except by losing it. Such love 
becomes romantic when it passes through the love of the one 
wherein life finds its enshrinement of tenderness and comfort, to 
the forgetfulness of self in the great life of humanity and service 
to fellow-men, and then on upward to spiritual love of the Infinite 
One. It is the revelation of the Infinite Love to our souls which 
makes any worthy love of woman for man, or man for woman. 
When the love with which God searches out the heart of a man 
turns back to him through the love of woman, the expression of it 
appears as romantic love. It was such love which made Dante 
sing of Beatrice, — 
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“ She goes her way, and hears men’s praises free, 
Clothed in a garb of kindness, meek and low, 
And seems as if from heaven she came, to show 
Upon the earth a wondrous mystery.” 


George Willis Cooke. 





BROWNING’S ‘SORDELLO’: A STUDY IN THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD. 


Ko) AID Rousseau, “the man who reflects is a depraved 
2 


animal.” “Nature has given us feelings, not knowl- 
edge.” Thus, by a word, this audacious genius put 
an end to the laborious analysis of thought which 
Descartes had inspired and led in the new era of passion and 
action. It was Rousseau also who expressed the wish that “some 
discreet person would give us a treatise on the art of observing 
children —an art which would be of immense value to us, but of 
which fathers and school-masters have not as yet learnt the very 
first rudiments.” 

Now, after the lapse of a century and a half, this wish also 
is realized: the study of children has become a passion. We 
have not merely treatises on the art, but minute, systematic 
accounts of the art as practised by savants. We have it inter- 
preted in terms of science, and supplemented by laboratory inves- 
tigations, delicate tests of the sensorium, of the velocity of nerve 
currents, motor localizations, and the physical equivalents of will 
and of feeling. All this, however, is after the analytic method of 
Descartes. It is not the observation which Rousseau intended, 
and which he endeavored to illustrate in ‘Emile. The one 
method deals with a dead product, the other with a living princi- 
ple. Soul is, in truth, a synthesis. We really, as Rousseau 
divined, do not know it all, unless we know it as an active totality. 
To hold it thus before the attention, and seriously examine its 
operations, not in sequence, but in integrations, is a difficult exer- 
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cise, apparently impossible as a sustained action, excepting with 
a few philosophers like Kant or Herbart, and still fewer poets. In 
the latter, the synthesis is most complete; hence soul, as interpreted 
by them, is the veritable soul of our individual self-consciousness. 

The one poet of our own time who may be called poet of the 
psychic is Robert Browning. Thus we have ‘ Fifine at the Fair,’ 
an idyl of the soul, pure and simple, and ‘Sordello,’ a drama of 
the soul. ‘Sordello’ seems to be destined never to be a popular 
poem, even with students of Browning; but in the present revival 
of psychology it should be saved from oblivion. ; 

The author himself warrants our interpretation of the poem in 
his prefatory letter. ‘‘ The historical decoration,” he says, “was 
purposely of no more importance than a background requires; and 
my stress lay on the incidents in the development of a soul; little 
else is worth study.” The first book, moreover, is purely a study 
of childhood in the method of a poet who speaks not after the 
traditions of a school or a craft, but by insight. It is a unique 
contribution to the literature which has risen as in response to 
the wish of Rousseau. 

Sordello enters, a child, 


“ Compassed murkily about 
With ravage of six long sad hundred years.” 


,’ 


The place, “ Goito,” a castle set forth in a bit of description not 
unworthy of Spenser or of Dante. Behind him, then, is heredity, 
around him, environment; and within, just that union of sensuous- 
ness and will that makes him Sordello. The author has not over- 
looked even the subtle relation between physical and psychic ; 
true, he has not gone into head measurements, palate shape, ear 
asymmetry, so much accounted of at the present time, but he has 
noted 
‘The delicate nostril swerving wide and fine, 

A sharp and restless lip, so well combine 

With that calm brow,” — 
index of “a soul fit to receive Delight at every sense.” 

In his castle of Goito, forms of beauty and symbols of historic 

grandeur surround Sordello. All the power, the splendor, and the 
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wisdom of the older nations is present to him in concrete form, 
— “shrinking Caryatides” in “ mute stone,” “slim pillars,” “cut 
like a company of palms to prop the roof,” 
“ Some knot of bacchanals, flushed cheek combined 

With straining forehead, shoulders purpled, hair 

Diffused between, who in a goatskin bear 

A vintage,” 
and everywhere in gleaming characters “the Arab’s wisdom.” 

The castle and its environs are wide; beyond them is the 
unknown which he may not explore, and within some mysteries 
that he may not penetrate; for the rest, he moves unrestrained. 
Attendants he has, teachers, possibly, but they wait his will. 
Rumors of strife and conquest and imperial pageant are blown 
into this retreat. How does the soul unfold in such a setting? 
At first, in the same way for Sordello as for universal youth: a 
wondering outlook, a joyous receptivity, a subtle, wholly involun- 
tary response to external stimulus, —this is the beginning of the 
soul-life. There is development even at this stage. Sensation 
passes into perceptions, and these are quickly transformed by 
spontaneous fancy into ideal somewhats. The intense movement 
and the fickle interests, index at once of the vigor and the un- 
steadiness of the new being, are equally noted. It is a portrayal 
over which the poet lingers, and to which he reverts again and still 
again as he elaborates the scenes and events that make the setting. 
A single passage will suffice to show the completeness and the 
exactness of the portrayal :— 

“ And first a simple sense of life engrossed 
Sordello in his drowsy Paradise ; 
The day’s adventures for the day suffice — 
Its constant tribute of perceptions strange, 
With sleep and stir in healthy interchange, 
Suffice, and leave him for the next at ease 
Like the great palmer-worm that strips the trees, 
Eats the life out of every luscious plant, 
And, when September finds them sere or scant, 
Puts forth two wondrous winglets, alters quite, 
And hies him after unforeseen delight. 


So fed Sordello, not a shard disheathed ; 
As ever, round each new discovery, wreathed 
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Luxuriantly the fancies infantine 

His admiration, bent on making fine 

Its novel friend at any risk, would fling 

In gay profusion forth: a ficklest king, 
Confessed those minions ! — eager to dispense 

So much from his own stock of thought and sense 
As might enable each to stand alone 

And serve him for a fellow; with his own, 
Joining the qualities that just before 

Had graced some older favorite. Thus they wore 
A fluctuating halo, yesterday 

Set flicker and to-morrow filched away, — 

Those upland objects each of separate name, 
Each with an aspect never twice the same, 
Waxing and waning as the new-born host 

Of fancies, like a single night’s hoar-frost, 

Gave to familiar things a face grotesque ; 

Only, preserving through the mad burlesque 

A grave regard.” 


For Sordello the period of sense-content is prolonged. 


“Doubt 
Rose tardily in one so fenced about 
From most that nurtures judgment, care and pain: 
Judgment, that dull expedient we are fain, 
Less favored, to adopt betimes and force 
Stead us, diverted from our natural course 
Of joys.” 


But the movement comes at length through the law of spiritual 
evolution. The trance of sense yields to a longing for self- 
utterance. 

In the period of perception and absorption there were not 
wanting hints of the particular type of soul; in the transition to 
self-activity it is fully revealed. The desire for expression is 
definite as to form and circumstance. 


“Souls like Sordello, . . . 
Coerced and put to shame, retaining will, 
Care little, take mysterious comfort still, 
But look forth tremblingly to ascertain 
If others judge their claims not urged in vain, 
And say for them their stifled thoughts aloud. 
So, they must ever live before a crowd.” 
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This necessity for a crowd, an environment at once responsive 
and stimulating, satisfies itself at first through the imagination, but 
even in the act whispers, — 

“‘ And though I must abide 
With dreams now, I may find a thorough vent 
For all myself, acquire an instrument 
For acting what these people act ; my soul 
Hunting a body out, may gain its whole 
Desire some day !” 

Evidently it is a poet’s soul whose development we are watch- 
ing, — a poet’s soul revealed through a poet, “ who,” to quote his 


own perfect phrase, 
“ by self-consciousness 
The last drop of all beauty, dost express — 
The grace of seeing grace.” 


And yet I fancy a poet’s soul revealed through a poet differs 
from the common only by degrees of intensiveness. 

So long as sense dominated Sordello, the selective and appro- 
priating powers of the soul were most marked. When will asserts 
itself, there comes the impulse toward self-determined ends. While 
he consciously waits the moment of destiny, the active principle 
develops. It works upon the inner world of ideas and the outer 
world of objects, creating through them an ideal self, Apollo, which 
it proceeds to realize, and an ideal complement, Daphne, at once 
the object of desire and the spur to effort. Here we catch a hint 
of agreement between the poet and the biologists who relate all 
psychic phenomenon to a physiological basis. And now at last 
“the pre-appointed age approaches,” — 

** An accident 
Which, breaking on Sordello’s mixed content, 


Opened, like any flash that cures the blind, 
The veritable business of mankind.” 


The full significance of this fragment of ‘“ Sordello’s story,” 
considered even as a study of childhood, does not appear unless we 
follow the soul-history to the end. We must feel the sudden 
inspiration, the rapture and the reacting despair and disgust, that 
proclaim the poet; we must witness the struggle for complete 
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expression and inward comprehension, must note the great psy- 
chological moments when larger visions or deeper insights are 
revealed, — the moment when love centres in ‘“ warped souls and 
bodies ;” the moment when “he felt 
“ An error, an exceeding error melt — 

While he was occupied with Mantuan chants, 

Behooved him think of men, and take their wants, 

Such as he now distinguished every side, 

As his own want which might be satisfied, — 

And, after that, think of rare qualities 

Of his own soul demanding exercise ;” 


moments of supreme recognition, as when he discovered “a 
cause distinct, intact” from Guelf or Ghibelline, or when he per- 
ceived the bitter truth, 

“So fantasies could break and fritter youth 

That he had long ago lost earnestness, 


Lost will to work, lost power to even express 
The need of working!” 


But the first book covers the province of childhood, and suffices 
for my purpose, which is to illustrate the point of view and the 
method of treatment as distinguished from that of the analyst. 
In this treatment, all the emphasis is upon the self-determination 
of the soul, which appears as choice and appropriation in the sense 
period, and as self-direction in the will period. According as these 
determinations are positive and persistent, or weak and wavering, 
we judge the quality of the soul itself. With Sordello, these 
determinations are perpetually changing, and ever fail to realize 
themselves as deeds. Herein the author maintains the unity of 
his purpose, which is to reveal the poet soul. For true poet, the 
ideal is deed. What he prophesies in rapture, other men perform. 
Thus is his mission fulfilled. 

A. Tolman Smith. 
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BROWNING: THE POET OF THE PEOPLE. 


THE greatest Poet is the Poet whose range is the broadest, — 
who appeals in the greatest number of ways to the greatest 
number of people; who most nearly approaches universality. 
One may sing songs of comfort for the sorrowing; one, pzans of 
hope for the doubting; one, anthems of joy for those whose hearts 
are full of gladness. One may sing of great truths for the wise; 
another, of simple beauties for the simple: another may make us 
laugh with him; another, weep with him. Each, it may be, is 
great. But he who sings alike for the sorrowing, the doubting, 
the joyous ; for the wise and for the simple; who makes us both 
laugh and weep, —is he not infinitely greater than each? is he 
not as great as all? Assuredly. 

To be entirely worthy, he must be all-comprehending. He 
must think for the world, and feel with it. He must know men 
and love them. He must be keen to observe, quick to sympathize, 
ready and able to comfort, — probing deep into the hearts of the 
many, blending with them, becoming of them, sharing their 
secrets, thinking their thoughts, hoping their hopes, loving their 
loves, weeping with them, rejoicing with them, laughing with 
them, and ever ministering unto them, lifting up their souls with 
comfort, and pouring the divine sweetness of himself into their 
lives. For him, Nature and Truth are the ofen-sesame to the 
heart of his and their mistress. 

This, then, is the measure of a Poet’s greatness, — universality ; 
by which is meant the possession and exercise of those qualities 
necessary to bring him into closest touch with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. Nevertheless, the great Poet does not always — 
in fact, does very seldom —enjoy the widest contemporary fame, 
or wield the broadest contemporary influence. The world is never 
fully prepared to welcome the man of genius. He sometimes 
dazzles, sometimes stuns, sometimes awes, and sometimes creeps 
in unnoticed. Time is the corrective. Time alone can wed him 
to popularity, and teach men that this one who has arisen among 
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them is a brother, and more than a brother, — a noble embodiment 
of all that in them is best. 

The great Poet is frequently misunderstood. He is more fre- 
quently misinterpreted. Although he should be, and is, fully 
capable of conveying his own ideas as he intended they should be 
conveyed, yet, at the first promise he gives of possible greatness, 
there is sure to arise a host of self-constituted commentators, who 
endeavor to show him to the world, not as he is, but as they see, 
or think they see, him. They are prone to cloak the Poet in a 
garment of profound mystery, hedge him about with a maze of 
imaginary subtleties, and invest him with a host of obscure mean- 
ings. Thus they contort his work into intricacies never for a 
moment dreamed of by him, and, in this way, often lead the 
general public to believe that the Poet is entirely above and 
beyond it,—a thing apart, a mystery into whose presence none 
but the elect may enter, and whose deep “meanings” only the 
most painstaking study will reveal. 

No Poet of recent years has suffered more from such misinter- 
pretation and consequent misconception than Robert Browning. 
Against none have these charges of tortuous subtleties, hidden 
meanings, and obscure difficulties been more frequently urged. 
Yet none has looked more fondly upon Nature, or followed simple 
Truth more surely. Not one has gone so indiscriminately to the 
people, the whole people, — to those of the palace and to those of 
the hovel, —for his subjects. Not one has sung of things high 
and low, things accounted great and things considered common- 
place, with such accuracy of treatment, or with such a keen 
appreciation of the possible beauty and truth in everything about 
him. ‘ God’s works — paint any one, and count it crime to let a 
truth slip,’—that is Browning. “ Sparks from heaven trans- 
pierce earth’s coarsest covertures,” — that is Browning. “ Bur- 
row awhile, and build broad on the roots of things,” —that is 
Browning. 

He finds his subjects everywhere, — in the “ square old yellow 
book,” purchased for a /7va at a vender’s booth on the ruined steps 
of a Florentine palace, and filled with the details of a Roman 
murder-trial, — 
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‘* pure, crude fact 
Secreted from man’s life when hearts beat high, 
And brains, high-blooded, ticked two centuries since ;” 


at the fair, in the person of a bright-eyed, saucy balladine; in 
Smith, whose “ trade was with sticks and clay,” and Kate Brown, 
whose “ business was song, song, song ;” in a star that 
“can throw 
(Like the angled spar) 


Now a dart of red, 
Now a dart of blue ;” 


in the heavens above, in the earth beneath, and in the waters 
under the earth, — anywhere, just as he happens to stumble upon 
them. And he counts it crime to let a truth slip. 

I do not, however, pretend to say that Browning is not subtle, 
that he is not sometimes difficult, or that he should not be studied. 
He is subtle, — the subtlest, perhaps, of nineteenth-century poets ; 
he is difficult at times, — very difficult ; and he should be studied, 
— studied earnestly, deeply, thoughtfully. But his is the subtlety 
of a man who sees and comprehends; the keen subtlety of truth, 
piercing straight to the soul of things; the crowning attribute of 
clear vision and perfect understanding. His difficulties arise when 
thought jostles thought, and language feels its limitations; but 
they are never insuperable, and are generally their own best 
excuse for being. We should study him, not because he is filled 
with hard, hidden meanings, which offer insurmountable barriers, 
for if he were, we should derive little or no benefit from our study, 
— none, at least, commensurate with our labor, — but because he 
thinks beautiful thoughts, tells great truths, “ builds broad on the 
roots of things;” and because, although we may see, hear, feel, 
and revere genius from afar off, yet before we can be thoroughly 
in touch with it, we must come close to its heart with labor of 
love. Therefore, say I, by all means study Browning; but study 
him as a lover studies his mistress, — for the sweet reward which 
will be surely yours. 

It may seem rather a matter-of-fact statement, but I believe the 
same rules should obtain in construing a poem as the law pre- 
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scribes for the construction of a contract. Words are the common 
medium for conveying ideas. Most words have fixed, unequivocal 
meanings. The law presumes that you intended to convey the 
idea that the particular words used by you represent. You are 
presumed to have meant what you said,— not what you might 
have said, nor what somebody thinks you should have said or in- 
tended to say. ‘“‘ The office of the judge is simply to ascertain and 
declare what is in terms or in substance contained in an instru- 
ment, not to insert what has been omitted, nor to omit what has 
been inserted.” 

Apply this rule to Browning, and most of the mists which be- 
fog the efforts of the average “ Browning Club” are dissipated. 
He no longer appears hopelessly contorted, misshapen, intricate, 
hard to understand, abstruse. On the contrary, he is frequently 
so plain-spoken, so open, so simple, that he seems almost of the 
earth, earthy. He “ likes to show the truth for the truth ;” but for 
each time that we thus find him digging truths out of a muck-heap, 
we find him a hundred times over seeking and finding them upon 
the mountain-top. Tried by our test of taking him as he is, not 
as somebody else thinks he is or ought to be, he ceases to be a 
closed book with a padlocked clasp. Once break the ice, once 
approach him in the right spirit, and he will prove his own best 
commentator and ably plead his own cause. 

He is the realist of realists, — bold, accurate, comprehensive. 
He writes with his finger on the pulse of humanity, and records 
every heart-throb. His poems are instinct with life, tense with 
feeling, burning with emotion. He is analytical and exhaustive. 
Nothing escapes him. His sympathies are broad, his instincts 
true, his touch genuine. In his grander moments, he is as rugged 
as Nature in her rougher moods; in his softer fancies, as polished 
as “Nature with an added artistry.” Now he sweeps us resist- 
lessly from thought to thought; now dazzles us with brilliantly 
coruscated ideas, —‘‘ flashes struck from midnights,” “ fire-flames 
noondays kindle ;” and now plays, with soft, skilled, human touch, 
upon our heart-strings, striking responsive chords in the gamut of 
our deepest sympathies. This is Browning, the poet, — lofty, yet 
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lowly ; profound, yet simple; grand, yet beautiful ; nature-loving, 
truth-loving, understanding and loving his fellow-men : Browning, 
whom all, save a few, have feared to look upon, and yet who be- 
longs more truly to all than any other of our modern poets ; who 
comes nearer than any of them to our ideal of greatness, — 
universality. 

Is it well, then, that this man who loves men, who wrote for 
them and of them and to them, should be misunderstood by them ? 
Is it well that they should stand aloof, fearing to approach? Is it 
well that he should remain unknown to them? It is not well. 
The sunshine of his true self must and will pierce these clouds of 
misconception. They will be rifted and dissipated. He will shine 
straight down into the hearts of the people, — those hearts he 
understood so well. He will penetrate and permeate the world, 
his influence growing with the years, until “ eternity affirms the 


conception of an hour.” 
W. H. Anderson. 





LIGHT ON A CURIOUS ALLUSION IN ‘THE RING 
AND THE BOOK.’ 


In the monologue of the Canon Giuseppe Caponsacchi, in 
Browning’s ‘ Ring and the Book,’ vv. 1666, ’67, the Canon says, 
in regard to the love-verses which it was pretended by Count 
Guido Franceschini, were written and sent to Pompilia by the 
Canon, — 


“Verse, quotha? Bembo’s verse! when Saint John wrote 
The tract ‘ De 7ridus,’ I wrote this to match.” 


The explanation given of ‘ De Tribus,’ in Dr. Berdoe’s ‘ Brown- 
ing Cyclopeedia,’ p. 421, is, that “ Caponsacchi refers to the three 
heavenly witnesses, a verse held by all commentators to be an 
interpolated passage —as much as to say, I wrote these verses 
when St. John wrote the surrendered verse — that is, I did not 
write them at all.” 
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In the first place, such an explanation misses entirely the point 
of the Canon’s speech, the character of which point is indicated 
in a speech just preceding. In reply to the question, 

“ How was it that a wife, young, innocent, 
And stranger to your person, wrote this page ?” 
he says, — 
“ She wrote it when the Holy Father wrote 


The bestiality that posts through Rome, 
Put in his mouth by Pasquin.” 


So it may be inferred that the tract, ‘De Tribus, whatever 
may be alluded to (and if 1 John v. 7, were alluded to, it would 
hardly be called a “tract”), was, in the Canon’s mind, of so base, 
or obscene, or irreverent, or blasphemous a character that ‘the 
disciple whom Jesus loved” could not possibly have written it. 

In the second place, 1 John v. 7, has never been called in 
question by the Roman Catholic Church. It is in the Latin Vul- 
gate of Saint Jerome, the authorized version of the Church, and, 
of course, in all the Catholic translations made therefrom; and 
Mr. Browning, who is never caught napping, and who always 
wrote with a great fulness of knowledge, would not have made 
a Canon of the Church in the seventeenth century allude to the 
verse as spurious, and, not only that, but of such a character as it 
would be monstrous to attribute to Saint John. The apostle might 
have written the verse with perfect consistency with his Christian 
character; but the idea involved in the Canon’s words is that of 
an entire and impossible inconsistency. 

Our Professor of Romance Languages, Thomas Frederick Crane, 
whose knowledge of medizval literature is extensive and recherché, 
has suggested to me that the tract referred to is the legendary 
work known as the ‘ De Tribus Impostoribus,’ the three impostors 
being Moses, Christ, and Mohammed. Such a work abundantly 
satisfies the idea involved in the Canon’s speech; and I am quite 
assured, after looking into the extensive material on the subject, 
contained in the White historical library of the University, that 
the Canon refers to this legendary work. 

It was whispered through three or four centuries, that such a 
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blasphemous work existed somewhere, nobody knew where, nor by 
whom; the result finally being that several works appeared, each 
pretending to be the original work, where there may have been no 
original. What had been long held in solution, in the general 
sceptical, or non-religious, or anti-religious mind of the Middle 
Age, was finally precipitated in various counterfeit works (if, indeed, 
they can be called counterfeit, which had no genuine original). 

The following works afford ample information on this interest- 
ing subject : — 

“De Tribus Impostoribus M. D. IIC. [z. 2, 98]. Texte latin, 
collationné sur ]’exemplaire du duc de la Valli¢re, aujourd’hui a la 
Bibliothéque impériale, augmenté de variantes de plusieurs ma- 
nuscrits, etc., et d’une notice philologique et bibliographique, par 
Philomneste Junior [Gustave Brunet]. Paris, 1861.” 

The “ Notice bibliographique ” is quite exhaustive. Its several 
sections have the following headings: “‘ Hypothéses au sujet de 
l’auteur,” “Opinions de quelques critiques modernes au sujet du 
Liber de tribus Impostoribus,” “ Ouvrages existant aujourd’hui et 
intitulés: Des Trois Imposteurs,” “ Ouvrages ayant des titres 
semblables 4 celui du Liber de tribus Impostoribus,” “ Té- 
moignages des bibliographes au sujet du Liber de tribus Imposto- 
ribus,” “ Des écrits de quelques auteurs auxquels on a attribué le 
traité De Tribus Impostoribus,” and ‘‘ De quelques ouvrages qui 
ont avancé une thése analogue a celle qu’on prétendait trouver 
dans le Traité De Tribus Impostoribus.” 

“Etudes sur histoire de l’humanité.— La Réforme, par 
F. Laurent. .. . Tome viii. Bruxelles.” 

The subject of Chap. III. is “ L’Incrédulité. Section I. 
L’Incrédulité au Moyen-Age. § 1. Les Trois Imposteurs.” pp. 
345-348. 

“ A critical history of free thought in reference to the Christian 
religion. [Eight Bampton lectures.] By Adam Storey Farrar. 
New York, 1863.” See p. 89, and note, p. 412. 

“ Geschichte der religidsen Aufklarung im Mittelalter vom Ende 
des achten Jahrhunderts bis zum Anfange des vierzehnten, von 
Hermann Reuter. Erster Band. Berlin, 1875.” See p. 301, and 


note, p. 390. 
“Averroés et l’Averrotsme. Essai historique par Ernest 
Renan. Deuxiéme éd., revue et augmentée. Paris, 1861.” See 


pp. 280 and 295. 
“ Cyclopzedia of biblical, theological, and ecclesiastical litera- 
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ture. Prepared by the Rev. John M’Clintock, D. D., and James 
Strong, S.T.D. Vol. IV. New York, 1872.” Sees. v. Impostors, 
Pp. 523. 

“ Grand Dictionnaire universel du XI X° Siécle. . . . Par Pierre 
Larousse. Paris, 1866-.” See s. v. Imposteurs (Des trois). 

In this article, it is said, “ L’exemplaire daté de 1598, que 
posséde la Bibliothéque nationale, porterait une fausse date. Tout 
cela parait assez difficile 4 croire, et, en tout cas, ne nous expli- 
querait nullement comment le XVII® siécle a pu avoir l’idée et 
connaitre l’idée d’un livre qui n’existait pas. ... Ce qui est 
probable c’est qu’un exemplaire unique et anonyme aura longtemps 
circulé sous le manteau, et que l’auteur n’aura jamais cru prudent 
de se faire connaitre.” 

The opinion expressed in the last sentence is quite plausible. 

Hiram Corson. 
The CorRNELL UNIVERSITY, 
IrHaca, N. Y., March 5, 1894. 





BROWNING’S ‘LURIA.’ 
PAPERS OF THE BOSTON BROWNING SOCIETY.* 


Brownino’s ‘ Luria’ appeared in 1846 as the eighth and last 
part of ‘ Bells and Pomegranates,’ a series which began in 1841 with 
‘Pippa Passes.’ Passes what? asked the dull critic; and Alfred 
Domett made answer, “The comprehension of the critic,” though 
why it should have done so, passes ours. And certainly it was 
not ‘Luria’ that Browning sent to Mr. Justice Coleridge, and 
which for the most part so baffled his intelligence that Browning 
said, “Ah, well! If a reader of your calibre understands ten per 
cent of what I write, I think he ought to be content.” Not to 
understand nine tenths of ‘Luria’ and the best part of another, 
one must be dull indeed. And I am glad to treat of one of those 
simpler works which has in it no encouragement for those who 
like Browning because they do not like poetry. 

In the whole range of the ‘ Bells and Pomegranates,’ obscurity 
was the exception, clearness was the rule. But it was too late. 





* Read before the Boston Browning Society, Jan. 23, 1894. 
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‘Sordello,’ ‘that colossal derelict upon the ocean of poetry,” as it 
has been aptly called, had been set adrift in 1840; and like a 
phantom ship, it kept the open sea and scared away the ventures 
of appreciation that might otherwise have given to his other craft 
a timid and then bolder hail. How else can we explain the fact 
that a succession of poems, related to the genius of Browning very 
much as Tennyson’s volumes of 1842 are related to the genius of 
Tennyson, including such dramas as ‘ Pippa’ and ‘ Luria,’ ‘A Blot 
in the ’Scutcheon’ and ‘Colombe’s Birthday,’ not to speak of 
others, — such wonderful things as ‘In a Gondola,’ ‘ England in 
Italy,’ ‘Italy in England,’ ‘The Lost Leader,’ ‘How they brought 
the Good News,’ and ‘The Pied Piper, — how otherwise than by 
the bad name of ‘ Sordello’ can we explain the fate of Browning’s 
reputation for a period of twenty years, a fate so cruel that, about 
1860, there was a period of six months for which his publishers 
could not report a single copy of his poems sold. ‘ There were 
always a few people,” he wrote in 1865, “ who had a certain opinion 
of my poems but nobody cared to speak what he thought or the 
things printed twenty-five years ago would not have waited so 
long for a good word, but at last a new set of men arrive... . All 
my new cultivators are young men; more than that I observe 
that some of my old friends don’t like at all the irruption of out- 
siders who rescue me from their sober and private approval and 
take those words out of their mouth ‘which they always meant to 
say’ and never did.” 

‘Luria, in its first appearance, elicited from Landor his well- 
known commendation, — praise which might well console the poet 
for much popular indifference. But there is an accent of dis- 
couragement and despondency in Browning’s dedication, — “ this 
last attempt for the present at dramatic poetry.” Evidently he 
had been frustrate of his hope to write not only great dramatic 
poetry, but good acting plays. Something of accident as well as 
something of inherent defect had operated to this end with 
‘ Strafford’ and ‘ The Blot in the ’Scutcheon,’ however it may have 
been with ‘Colombe’s Birthday.’ Only these three of his plays 
have, I believe, been put upon the stage. Mr. Lawrence Barrett 
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once poured into my private ear his enthusiasm for ‘The Blot in 
the ’Scutcheon’ as a good acting play, and I think he put it on the 
boards with some success. But Mr. Lawrence Barrett always 
“wanted finer bread than can be made with wheat.” He liked to 
do the daring thing, to assume an intelligence and ideality in the 
community of play-goers equal to his own. The most of us would 
wonder less at the failure of any play of Browning’s than at its 
success. 

‘Luria’ was never offered to the managers. The characters 
and situations are sufficiently dramatic. They are intensely so; 
but the monologues are many, and the thought, though clear, is so 
compact and crowded that only “the harvest of a quiet eye” is 
equal to its complete ingathering. A second, third, or dozenth 
reading will not exhaust its liberal reserves of beauty and its 
wealth of moral inspiration. 

One of the many readings ought to be comparative, taking the 
first edition and the last together. Such a reading would be 
instructive in regard to Browning’s real or imaginary indifference 
to formal excellence. We have his own satirical self-accusation : 
“This bard’s a Browning; he neglects the form.” It does not 
look so here. The changes that he made in ‘Luria’ are, as I 
count them, one hundred and sixty-two! A few of these may be 
the two or three parts of the change a single line or phrase has 
undergone. It is evident that he has returned upon his work with 
a remorseless hand; and the changes will be found to be improve- 
ments almost every time. They are few in the first and second 
acts; many in the other three. They admit us very intimately 
to the workings of the poet’s mind and art. They are not all for 
better sense; a good many are for better sound. 

The inquiry what relation Browning’s story has to anything 
actual in the course of history is not a very interesting one, but 
it may give us momentary pause. The results attainable do but 
confirm our general impression that Browning had a true Shake- 
spearian indifference to the mere facts of history, but less depend- 
ence than Shakespeare on some legend, history, or play as the 
initiative impulse of his work. That Florence made up a final and 
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successful war against Pisa in 1406 is pretty nearly the sum 
total of the facts contained in ‘ Luria,’ at least so far as I have yet 
discovered in Trollope’s History, Von Reumont’s ‘ Medici,’ and 
other books relating to the time. The successful leader of the 
Florentines in this war was no mercenary soldier, but Gino 
Capponi, — one of the greatest of a noble family, whose son Neri 
was the historian of the war, as was the father of the Ciompi 
popular rising of 1378. If I seem unduly sensitive on this point, 
it may be because I lodged in Florence in the Capponi Palace on 
the Arno, just below the Ponte San Trinita, where from my window 
I could see the black scum from the charcoal-burners’ huts up in 
the mountains (mentioned in Browning’s ‘By The Fireside’) 
come swirling down the stream, where Michel Angelo had been a 
frequent visitor and had designed a fireplace for some lady of the 
house; let us, till we know better, think it was for her whom they 
poisoned at a ball in the great Strozzi Palace just across the bridge, 
and brought back to die, I will be bound, in our great room where 
you could swing a cat of the royal Bengal tiger family, twelve feet 
from tip to tip. 

As Luria cannot be identified, so cannot Braccio or* Puccio or 
Domizia. But there are circumstances in the history, here and 
there, from which the poet may have got a hint. Thus, in 1397, 
an attempt to restrict the power of the Albizzi, the rivals of the 
novi Medici, ended in the exile or death of the ringleaders, among 
whom were some of the Medici. Hence, possibly, the suggestion 
of Domizia. If we cannot identify Luria, we can find facts in 
abundance corresponding to his relation to the Seignory and city. 
Sir John Hawkwood, one of Fuller's “ worthies,” died in 1394, and 
he was the most famous mercenary Florence ever had in her 
employ ; but he was an Englishman, and was always treated well, 
getting at one time 130,000 gold florins for zo¢ fighting on the 
other side. When he died, he had a splendid funeral, and was 
buried in Santa Maria del Fiore, where you can see his equestrian 
portrait in grisai/le by Paolo Ucelli, on the interior of the fagade. 
In 1342, Walter de Brienne, another mercenary soldier, had put 
himself at the head of the lower classes and made himself master 
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of the city, and so perhaps had lent some argument to Braccio’s 
creed; but to his attitude of suspicion and distrust we have a 
remarkable correspondence in a passage quoted by Mr. Cooke, in 
his invaluable ‘Guide-Book,’ from Sapio Amminato’s History. 
It tells how three commissaries were sent with the army against 
Pisa and explains, ‘‘ For although we have every confidence in the 
honor and fidelity of our general, you see it is always well to be 
on the safe side. And in the matter of receiving possession of a 
city we know the ways of these nobles with the old feudal 
names! An Orsini might be as bad in Pisa as a Visconti, so 
we might as well send some of our own people to be on the spot.” 
Here is a clew, a palpable clew, to Browning’s situation. More- 
over, Bartoldo Orsini, the original leader of the expedition, was, if 
not a Moorish mercenary, a Ventusian captain in the pay of 
Florence. Apparently his character justified the caution of the 
Seigniory in sending commissaries along with him, for his com- 
mand was taken from him and given to another, one Obizzo da 
Monte Corelli, and finally, to Gino Capponi, who brought the 
enterprise to a successful termination. “When a god would ride,” 
says Emerson, “anything serves him for a chariot ;” and when 
Browning came upon this passage in Amminato, he had one with 
two horses, the Ventusian captain and the commissary spies. 
Given so much, anybody that had a mind to could write Brown- 
ing’s ‘Luria.’ Nothing was wanting but the mind. 

If there is little of the mere fact of history reproduced in 
‘ Luria,’ of its spiritual essence there is no lack. As in ‘ Othello’ 
we breathe the air of Venice, thick-spiced with Eastern gums, — the 
air that wafted Columbus over seas, the air of brave adventure 
that blew everywhere in the sixteenth century, so insatiably 
curious, so deep in love with wonder and surprise, — so in ‘ Luria’ 
we breathe the air of Florence, as it caressed things new and old 
upon her streets, the towers, and palaces, and churches, which 
were already her delight five centuries ago, and still hold them- 
selves proudly up for felicity. The Florence of that time had still 
much history to make, and much to do in architecture, painting, 
sculpture, to fill up the measure of our present thought of her. 
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Not without effort can we think of her without Raphael and 
Michel Angelo, and Fra Angelico; without Savonarola; but 
many other Florentine names now famous were in 1406 the names 
of the unborn: Gozzoli, Botticelli, Ghirlandajo, Mantegna, Francia, 
Bartolommeo. Masaccio was a baby; Fra Angelico was not yet 
Friar John, and would not be the angelical for a century to come. 
But Gentile da Fabriano was some forty years of age; and of all 
the pictures that we know in Florence, his ‘ Adoration of the 
Magi’ is the one that would have delighted most the soul of 
Luria could he have lived to see its splendid pageantry. It was 
painted in 1423, so that my “could he have lived” has, you will 
see, a double sense. 

And yet how much that makes our thought of Florence 
rich and glad and wonderful was then already history and archi- 
tecture and frescoed wall and beauty, breathing from the painter's 
canvas and the sculptor’s stone! Dante had been dead three 
quarters of a century and more; and on the narrow Via San 
Martino was the narrower house where he was born, much as we 
see it now, and only a few rods away was his beautiful San 
Giovanni, the Baptistery where Dante was himself baptized in 1265, 
though, as Luria saw it, it had not the “ gates of Paradise” which 
Ghiberti was commissioned to cast in 1403, but did not complete 
till 1424 and 1452. There, too, was the Bargello, nearly half a 
century old; and the Palazzo Vecchio, whose tower had for a 
century lifted up its “tall flower-like stem” to the Italian sky; 
and close to that the New Palace of the Seignory, in whose spirit 
and details the Renaissance was bursting into bloom; and not 
far away the more beautiful Or San Michele, begun in 1350 and 
completed in 1412; so that, most probably, Luria had this in 
mind, when forecasting the new burst of art that peace would 
bring upon the trail of war he prophesied. 


“’Gainst the glad heaven, o’er the white palace-front 
The interrupted scaffold climbs anew; 


The statue to its niche ascends to dwell.” 


Best of all, that thing of beauty, Giotto’s campanile, which has 
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been a joy for five long centuries, was then the freshest wonder 
and delight, completed, as it was, in 1387; albeit more beautiful 
to-day than it was then, as everybody knows who has compared 
the warm, rich, mellow color of its incrustation with that of the 
Duomo’s, now but ‘seven years old. Wherefore it seems that Luria 
was not drawing on the future when he imagined “ beautiful 
Florence at a word laid low,” and caught his breath to say, — 


“ Not in her domes and towers and palaces, 
Not even in a dream that outrage!” 


One dome, however, and the greatest, had not yet begun to be, 
that of the Duomo di Santa Maria del Fiore; for though the 
church was begun by Arnolfo, in 1294, the dome of which Michel 
Angelo said, “ Better than thee I cannot, but like thee I will not,” 
was not undertaken by Brunelleschi till 1420, nor finished till 
1434. Of Luria’s Duomo all that remains to us is a short stretch 
of wall back from the front on either side. He had, you will 
remember, — 
“‘ His fancy how a Moorish front 

Might join to, and complete the body, . . . 

A Moorish front nor of such ill design.” 
He made a charcoal sketch of it upon the curtain of his tent. 
Mr. Cooke tells us that a sketch for such a front has actually been 
discovered. But neither Moorish, Gothic, nor Renaissance facade 
was built until our day. Begun in 1875, it was finished in 1886; 
and it is rich enough to please a fancy rich as Luria’s with all the 
ardors of the orient earth and sky. 

The esthetic life of Florence does not find more apt expression 
in the course of ‘ Luria’ than its sharp, intellectual subtlety. That 
is merely incidental; this is the stuff of which the character of 
Braccio is made. Machiavelli was not born till 1469; but the seeds 
and weak beginnings of the politics which he embodied in ‘ The 
Prince’ had long existed in the State, controlling its domestic 
and its foreign policy alike, — “the broad sure ground ” of Braccio 
that every man was selfish at the core, a knave at heart. True to 
the life also is that idealization, that impersonation of Florence, 
as if it were a living creature to admire and hate and love and 
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scorn and live for or die for, as the need might be. Dante’s great 
poem overflows with this personification and the appropriate sen- 
timents in heaven and hell and on the purgatorial stairs, as it does 
also with the factional and party jealousies and hatreds that 
threaten to burn up Domizia’s noble heart. 

But all these things are nothing to the one thing in ‘ Luria,’ 
the play, that makes it an unspeakable possession, for this is Luria, 
the man. In dramatic art, this kind of thing is always and un- 
questionably the best, — the creation of a splendid personality, 
heaven or hell inspired; but if of heaven, so much the better, for 
it is by the beauty of holiness, the height of character, that we are 
drawn to better things much more than we are driven back on 
them by the monstrous vision of things hateful and unclean. The 
tragedy which depends upon the poetic justice meted out in the 
fifth act to teach its moral lesson, comes in no questionable shape, 
as Shakespeare used the phrase. It is too obviously a ghost for us 
to question it. If Desdemona, when her Moor “ puts out the light 
and then — puts out the light,” and Cordelia strangled on the 
breast of Lear, do not allure us by their intrinsic qualities, 
Shakespeare has failed of his intent. The true function of the 
dramatist is to create men and women who think, speak, and act, 
not as he would have them, but as they must, and always with the 
accent of their individual life. When the creation is a personality 
that conquers us by its intrinsic grace and charm, so that we feel 
that we would rather far be such an one in any misery or distress 
than to forego such excellence, then literature and ethics have 
met together; righteousness and art have kissed each other. So 
have they done in Browning’s ‘ Luria.’ His Moor of Florence is 
such a personality. 

He has, it seems to me, the reality, the solidity, of the best 
dramatic art. He is no charcoal sketch, like his own of the Duomo, 
which won Domizia’s approving smile. We have no flat color 
here, nor low relief, but such modelling that you can walk around 
it and look at it from every side. Browning could not have 
created him without often thinking of the Moor of Venice, and 
we follow in his steps, finding here another large and simple 
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nature, with the breath and freedom of the desert places in his 
manners and his speech. His words drink color up from his own 
East. His images are all reversions to his former state, as where 
he argues with himself in favor of a faith built up on calm 
sagacity. 
“ Such faith stays when mere wild belief would go! 

Yes — when the desert creature’s heart, at fault 

Amid the scattering tempest’s pillared sands, 

Betrays its step into the pathless drift — 

The calm instructed eye of man holds fast 

By the sole bearing of the visible star, 

Sure that when slow the whirling wreck subsides, 

The boundaries, lost now, shall be found again, — 

The palm trees, and the pyramid over all.” 


The sun is in his talk, as in his blood. 


“ Ah, we Moors get blind 
Out of our proper world, where we can see ! 
The sun that guides is closer tous! There — 
There, my own orb! He sinks from out the sky!” 


So in that passage which is better known than any other in the 
play, and has done more royal service : — 


“ My own East ! 
How nearer God we were! Hejglows above 
With scarce an intervention,"presses close 
And palpitatingly, his soul o’er ours! 
We feel him, nor by painful reason know! 
The everlasting minute of creation 
Is felt there ; now it is, as it was then; 


His hand is still engaged upon his world.” 


In the continuance of this splendid passage, we find that Luria, 
for all his elemental largeness and simplicity, is no mere pulse of 
feeling, — no, nor was from the beginni:.g. He had not escaped the 
fascination of the Tuscan mind, whereby his native hue of resolu- 
tion had been somewhat sicklied o’er; but that mind has drawn 
him from afar by laying hold of something in him kindred to 
itself. ‘ And inasmuch,” he says, — 
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“ As Feeling, the East’s gift, 
Is quick and transient — comes, and lo, is gone — 
While Northern Thought is slow and durable, 
Surely a mission was reserved for me, 
Who, born with a perception of the power 
And use of the North’s thought for us of the East 
Should have remained, turned knowledge to account 
Giving Thought’s character and permanence 
To the too-transitory feeling there — 
Writing God’s message plain in mortal words.” 


To which Domizia’s answer is, and Browning’s too, no doubt, 
that Northern Thought needed his Eastern Feeling more than this 
needed the Northern thought. He is one, — 


“Whose life re-teaches us what life should be : 
What faith is, loyalty and simpleness.” 


Not only have we in Luria “a free and open nature that thinks 
men honest when they seem to be so,” after the manner of Othello, 
but in Braccio we have his intellectual antithesis, as in Shake- 
speare’s play we have Iago. But whereas in Jago’s immoralized, 
unconsecrated intellect we have a badness so unmitigated and 
complete that we have sometimes wondered whether we have here 
a character or merely the personification of a quality of mind, in 
Braccio we have a nature not incapable of nobleness nor of re- 
sponding to its touch. Iago’s love of mischief is a love of art for 
art’s sake. He has no definite purpose. He has no least antici- 
pation of the hecatomb of victims that will drench the altar of his 
hate. But as he works his scheme, the mischief has for him an 
ever-deepening fascination. He is caught and hurried onward in 
the rush of his own ecstasy of crime. But Braccio’s end is clearly 
apprehended, and it is a worthy end, — the good of Florence. He 
is devoted to her cause, her safety, her pre-eminence. Nor does 
he stain his fair intentions with foul acts, if I may turn about Sir 
Thomas Browne. He is completely his own dupe. In arguing 
that Luria must abuse his power and victory, he thinks that he is 
going on the broad sure ground,— “the corruption of man’s 
heart.” Even if he had felt less confident of this, he would have 
given Florence and not Luria the benefit of his doubt. With this 
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major premise, “Man seeks his own good at the whole world’s 
cost,” the minor one need not be much to insure a conclusion 
fatal to the Moor, especially when this minor premise is not only 
compounded of such things as Luria’s simplicity and incompre- 
hensible generosity (as where he had sent back Tiburzio’s cohort) 
had furnished, but is qualified with the necessity of making 
Florence safe at any cost. Safe! not merely from another 
despot, — that was not the worst, as Braccio’s imagination pre- 
figured the event. The worst was Luria’s barbaric force, so 
offensive to his pride of intellect. 
“ Brute-force shall not rule Florence! Intellect 
May rule her, bad or good as chance supplies : — 
But Intellect it shall be, pure if bad.” 
Lapo, his secretary, considering less curiously, less certain of 
his major premise, so construing less sternly Luria’s “ petulant 
speeches, inconsiderate acts,” moreover, without Braccio’s passion- 
ate jealousy for Florence and her rule by Intellect alone, leans to 
the side of Luria early in the game. 
“That man believes in Florence as the Saint 
Tied to his wheel believes in God!” 
But Braccio is not convinced. He is no more convinced by 
Luria’s tearing of the unopened letter that declared his doom. 
And when he (Braccio), acknowledging the truth, argues his case 
for Florence against Luria, we half expect that Luria will side 
with him against himself, so evidently is Braccio’s love of Florence 
and his devotion to her good the mainspring of his life. What 
compared with hers is any individual life? What had been Luria 
without her? So great is Braccio’s confidence in his position that 
when Luria reminds him that he is the captain of a conquering 
army and can call in his troops to arbitrate, and asks Braccio 
what he will do in that event, Braccio makes answer, — 
“T will rise up like fire, proud and triumphant 
That Florence knew you thoroughly and by me, 
And so was saved.” 
He will make the very stones of Florence cry against the all- 
exacting, nought-enduring Luria. ‘Reward! you will not be 
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worth punishment.” I sometimes wonder if this mingling of the 
good and bad in Braccio’s mind and action does not teach the 
most important lesson of the play; if here is not the essence of 
the tragedy, as everywhere in life, the “captive good attending 
captain ill,” the imperceptible but sure degrees by which the gen- 
erous motive or the kindly disposition slips into the character of 
vice and crime. 

The antithesis of ‘ Luria,’ —the heart against the head, spon- 
taneity against reflection, impulse against calculation, — nothing 
is more characteristic of Browning than this. He returns to it a 
hundred times. He never wearies of its illustration. He applauds 
it in ‘Ivan Ivanovitch,’ in ‘The Statue and the Bust,’ and in 
‘Cristina.’ Rightly interpreted, as Mr. Henry Jones has shown 
conclusively, the: opposition between head and heart is “that be- 
tween a concrete experience, instinct with life and conviction and 
a mechanical arrangement of abstract arguments.” This is the 
antithesis of Luria and Braccio. Luria’s feeling, heart, spontane- 
ous impulse, is the manifold experience of his own and many other 
lives concentrated in the vision of the hour. His faith is organized 
experience, character sublimated to nature. First thoughts are 
best in morals because they are the expression of the total man, 
not of his mere logic-chopping understanding. When this is 
brought to bear upon the mandatory deliverance of a good con- 
science, it is generally because the voice of conscience seems too 
stern, and we are seeking some excuse from doing its entire behest ; 
and questioning the obvious good of other men is pretty sure to 
find the flaw it seeks. This was what Jesus called the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, so hard to be forgiven. Why, but because to be 
forgiven, we must first believe in the forgiving heart. This is 
Braccio’s sin. His is that casuist’s return on the simplicity, nay, 
the coherent unity of the moral sentiment, which paralyzes faith, 
and which, as Browning’s dialectic has so often shown, can make 
white black, wrong right, and heaven hell. His defect, whatever 
Browning meant it to appear, was not excess of intellect or lack of 
heart, but that he had in him the mind of Rochefoucauld, and not 
“the mind of Christ.” 
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And still we dally in the porch of ‘ Luria’s’ significance for 
our moral life. Step we across the threshold and look up, and its 
great dome overarches us like Brunelleschi’s there on that Duomo 
in whose shadow Luria liked to see the happy people keeping 
festival. What is it but the daily miracle of the development of 
character by the influence of personality? This is how virtue can 
be taught. This it is that wears the fine old motto nodlesse oblige, 
but with a difference, for it is the nobility which shames our 
weakness and complacency and compels us to rise into its height, 
compels us to believe in nobleness; wish it might be ours; will 
it to be so. But our life is so different from that of this merce- 
nary Moor fighting against Pisa, Lucca, and Siena a hundred 
years before Columbus came, “sailing straight on into chaos 
untried”! Our battle-fields are such narrow ones, hemmed in by 
the four walls of kitchens, nurseries, counting-rooms, manufac- 
tories, school-rooms, and the like. Our enemies do not come up 
against us with swords and spears, with musketry and cannon. 
They are not foreign enemies. They house in our own breasts. 
They are the passions lurking there, — the selfishness, the greed, 
the anger, the revenge, the base indifference to social good, the 
aimlessness and idleness, the slack performance of our daily work, 
our railing accusation of the bad, as if we knew what blasts had 
blown upon them from the tropic or the arctic zone. True, very 
true! But Luria’s real battle-field was narrower than any street 
in Florence, any nursery or counting-room in Boston or New 
York. It was his own clouded, rent, and bursting heart, — to love 
Florence as Othello Desdemona, and to know that she had played 
him false. There are such battles raging all the time in proud 
and humble hearts upon our streets, though we do not suspect it, 
except now and then, when if, with Emily Dickinson, we 

“like a look of agony 
Because we know it’s true.” 

And the help to fight such battles comes from whence? From 
men and women who touch our lives in the same way as Puccio’s 
and Jacopo’s and Domizia’s and Braccio’s were touched by Luria’s. 
The circumstances are never twice the same. The spiritual laws 
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are as invariable as those which keep the stars from wrong; and 
that which Luria did somewhere between Florence and Pisa, or 
nowhere save in Browning’s glorious imagination, is being done 
by thousands and tens of thousands whom no poet ever sings; 
and that which those plotting and counter-plotting against Luria 
had done for them by his nobility, thousands and tens of thousands 
every day are having done for them by men and women who are 
no Lurias in their height of circumstance, but only in their height 
of soul. They conquer by the vision of a truth and goodness 
whose beseeching cannot be withstood. It is not anything they 
say, but what they do, that is their criticism on our folly, and their 
invitation and incitement to the higher things. The most of us 
can find such without painful searching. We desire them, and 
they are sitting at our doors.‘ One of the best in literature is 
Browning’s Luria. In literature and life they furnish us the 
increments by which “ inexhaustibly the spirit grows” in power 
and use and happy faith in Nature, Man, and God. Let us walk, 
our weak hands in their strong hands. 
“Through such souls alone 


God stooping shows sufficient of his light 
For us in the dark to rise by. And we rise.” 


Fohn White Chadwick. 





BROWNING RARITIES. 


In his life of Robert Browning, Mr. William Sharp makes 
mention of certain “leaflets,” or ‘“ half-sheets,” containing sepa- 
rately printed poems, “which to the collector,’ he says, ‘are 
literally worth a good deal more than their weight in gold;” 
and which he assumes were originally issued in this form for the 
purpose of securing American copyright. Probably few “col- 
lectors ” have come across these rarities ; neither is any publica- 
tion of the kind mentioned in Mrs. Orr’s life, —a somewhat strange 
circumstance, as it is well-known Mr. Browning took her largely 
into his confidence in these matters. Nor do we find any refer- 
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ence to such “leaflets” in Dr. Furnivall’s ‘Bibliography ;’ on the 
other hand, in a list of “corrections” to Mr. Sharp’s book, he 
questions whether these “half-sheets” are not mere fancies, — 
remarking truly enough that their publication would not have 
secured American copyright. We also know that Mr. Browning 
was much averse to issuing his work in any form until it was 
ready for the volume that eventually contained it. The only occa- 
sion, so far as we had hitherto been aware, in which he deviated 
from this rule was the publication of that rare brochure, ‘Two 
Poems ; by Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning,’ published by 
Chapman & Hall in 1854, at the price of sixpence, —the poems 
comprising ‘A Plea for the Ragged Schools of London’ and ‘The 
Twins.’ 

But there are some grounds for thinking that he did, in more 
than one instance, transgress his own rule, for, by the kindness of 
a well-known London biblicpole, we have recently examined some 
interesting little booklets in his possession that were presumably 
issued by the poet or his publisher— unless any of his friends 
(with or without his consent) printed them for their own good 
pleasure. One of these rarities is the ‘Statue and the Bust,’ 
— issued in the form of a little booklet of twenty-two pages, bear- 
ing Moxon’s imprint, and dated 1855. In the same year ‘Cleon’ 
was issued in like manner, bearing the same publisher’s imprint, 
and enclosed —as was its predecessor—in a dark blue cover. 
These poems were afterward inserted in ‘Men and Women’ 
(published, be it noted, by Chapman & Hall), so that it is possible 
that separate copies were struck off previous to their insertion in 
this volume; and it would be of some literary interest to know 
whether these copies were printed by the publisher on his own 
account, or whether the poet had them done for some whim or 
fancy of his own. In 1864 was issued the ‘Dramatis Persone,’ 
one of the poems in this volume being the well-known ‘ Gold Hair.’ 
Of this poem, separate copies appear to have been printed prior to 
their insertion in the book, — for we have seen an issue in the form 
of a little booklet of fifteen pages, the titlepage reading, ‘Gold 
Hair: a legend of Pornic, by R. B.’ No price is attached ; so the 
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presumption is that a few copies only were printed for private 
circulation. It would be interesting to know if other collectors 
have come across these issues, as they must be very rare in this 
form. 

It will be somewhat of a revelation, we imagine, to most lovers 
of the Brownings to learn that a copy of a privately printed issue 
of the ‘Sonnets from the Portuguese’ is in existence. Until we 
were afforded a sight of this tiny volume, we were quite unaware 
that these exquisite gems had been issued in any other form than 
the volume in which they were first given to the public. It is sig- 
nificant to note that in this— presumably the first — edition, the 
simple title of ‘Sonnets’ is prefixed to the poems; the words 
“from the Portuguese” being added as an afterthought when 
published with others in volume form: shall we say for the pur- 
pose of thinly veiling the identity as to the real authorship, to fall 
in with the objection of her husband to poets “ wearing their hearts 
upon their sleeve for daws to peck at”? The titlepage of the 
volume runs thus: ‘Sonnets. By E. B. B. Reading. [Not for 
publication.] 1847.’ It is strange that this volume, emanating 
from ‘‘ Reading,” does not appear to have been mentioned in the 
correspondence of the poet or his wife; or that stray copies have 
apparently rarely found their way to the literary mart. It is not 
easy to conjecture the reason for this semi-private mode of publi- 
cation, or indeed to hazard a guess as to whether it was due to the 
inception of the poet or her friends. One possible explanation 
may be that although it was thought desirable to mislead for a 
time the general reading public as to the real origin of the sonnets, 
yet the author had no desire to withhold the information from her 
own personal friends, and therefore a few copies were issued in 
this form. Of course it is quite possible that Mr. Browning may 
have been unaware of the existence of this particular edition of 
these “sonnets,” —or, on the other hand, have completely for- 
gotten the circumstances connected therewith; for of a separate 
edition of a very rare poem of his wife’s—‘The Runaway Slave 
at Pilgrim’s Point’ — he was totally unaware until a year or two 
before his death, when his attention was called to a copy. We 
may, however, be justified in assuming the issue of the ‘ Sonnets’ 
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in this separate form was for friends only; and that probably, 
after the lapse of a few years, it was entirely forgotten. It is, 
however, a literary episode of much interest, and we cannot help 
regretting that Mr. Browning’s attention had not been called to it 
while it was still possible for him to have spoken on the circum- 
stances under which it was thus printed. Of “rarities” in the 
form of first editions, some unique volumes are now before us, an 
account of which may be of interest to readers of PoET-LORE. 
Here is a copy of the original ‘ Paracelsus’ issued by “ Effingham 
Wilson. Royal Exchange. Mdcccxxxv.” On the fly-leaf is 
written, in the poet’s hand-writing, ‘J. Westland Marston, Esq., 
with the admiration and sympathy of R. B. (Errors of the press 
past calculation!) April 21, 1844.” A copy of the last number of 
the ‘ Bells and Pomegranates’ becomes a rarity in a double sense, 
owing to the inscription on the cover, in the poet’s hand, “ Thomas 
Carlyle, Esq., with R. B’s affectionate respects and regards.” We 
can well remember the surprise manifested by Mr. Browning when 
his attention was called to this interesting copy: he could in no 
wise account for its coming into the market, as Carlyle’s effects 
had not then been dispersed — and one did not like to suggest the 
possible explanation that the philosopher must either long since 
have given it away or otherwise disposed of it! Of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s works, one of the rarest is the ‘Prometheus Bound, and 
Miscellaneous Poems by the Translator.’ This was published by 
Valpy in 1833; and only three copies have changed hands during 
the last sixteen years. The last copy sold was in rather a bad 
condition, with some of the leaves torn; this, however, fetched the 
sum of £15. ‘Here is another rarity,—the first edition of the 
‘Essay on Mind,’ the titlepage running thus: ‘An Essay on 
Mind, with other Poems. Brama assai, poco spera, e nulla chiede. 
— Tasso. London, James Duncan, mdccexxvi.” The volume 
consists of 152 pages, post 8vo., boards, and is valued at 
410 10s. 

First editions of the more recent volumes of Mr. Browning’s 
poems have not yet attained the dignity of “rarities; ” but some 
few of them may perhaps come under this category from the fact 
that on the fly-leaf thereof are various inscriptions in the poet’s 
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handwriting. We do not know whether Mr. Browning was in the 
habit of thus writing in copies of his own works in the possession 
of friends or acquaintances ; but that he would occasionally honor 
his more intimate friends by this sign-manual of friendship we do 
know. In a copy of the original edition of ‘The Ring and the 
Book’ we find the following written on the fly-leaf: “This book 
belongs to a valued friend of the author, Robert Browning, who 
wishes him every happiness.” Ina copy of the second series of 
the ‘ Dramatic Idylls’ we find this written: “‘ Robert Browning is 
very sorry that he had not the privilege of offering this book to 
his friend , Nov. 12, 1888.” A now somewhat scarce volume 
is the ‘ Selections’ issued by Moxon in 1865,—a well-preserved 
copy, being rendered still scarcer by an inscription in the poet's 
handwriting: ‘‘ My best wishes go to the owner of this book, my 
valued friend for many years.” 

In a copy of the second series of ‘ Selections,’ issued by Smith 
& Elder in 1880, Mr. Browning has written, in his fine, neat 
hand, some corrections to the poem of ‘ Pheidippides,’ which may 
be new to those who possess only the first edition of the poem. 
In the tenth section, the words ending the third line “put Pan 
to the test,” are changed to “Test Pan, trust me! test.” And in 
the eighth line from this, — “‘ Fennel, whatever it bode, I grasped 
it a-tremble with dew,” — the words “ whatever it bode,” are trans- 
posed to the end of the line, and a new line is written in after the 
line, ‘‘ Be sure that, the rest of my journey, I ran no longer, but 
flew,” as follows: ‘‘ Parnes to Athens, — earth no more, ’t was on 
air I trode.” When the collected edition of 1888 was passing 
through the press, we called the poet’s attention to the corrections 
thus made by himself in the poem some seven years previously, 
and he said he would incorporate them in the course of his re- 
vision. Glancing, however, at the poem, in the little shilling 
volume of selections issued after his death, we find that the word 
“test” has been omitted after “trust me,” and that in lieu of 
“’t was on air I trode,” we have “ the air was my road.” 

Probably other “ rarities” of this kind are in existence, and will 
one day see the light. William G. Kingsland. 


LONDON, March, 1894. 
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RELIGIO POET:.* 


Ir is not of the religion of the poet that Mr. Coventry Patmore 
writes in ‘ Religio Poetz,’ but rather of the poetry or mystic sym- 
bolism of dogma. To him “the amount of substantial poetry, of 
imaginative insight into the noblest and loveliest reality,’ to be 
found in the works of Saint Augustine, Saint Bernard, Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, Saint Francis of Sales, Saint John of the Cross, 
for example, “is ten times greater than is to be found in all the 
poets of the past two thousand years put together.” This state- 
ment at the start of this little book indicates much of its subject- 
matter and temper. 

That which these saintly seers of the church have in common 
with the poet is the mystical habit of perceiving and vitalizing 
the things of thought by analogies. Mr. Patmore has much of the 
same gift, and it allures the reader to follow his blindest irration- 
alities with interest and appreciation of this fine quality. But that 
which the great secular poet has, in distinction from the most 
poetic of the Fathers, is a humanity-loving ardor, untethered to 
dogma and free to develop its faculty and direct its vision where it 
will. It is this, also, which Mr. Patmore, like his admired Fathers, 
lacks. There are two or three stakes to which his mind seems to 
be tied ; and with all his agility, keenness, almost penetration, the 
reader soon knows his limitations, perceives his “congenital in- 
capacity ” to examine the present, actual and dynamic phenomena 
that alone could correct his static formulas in art, letters, religion, 
and life, and henceforth looks upon him as an interesting and 
most representative remnant and specimen of the days that knew 
not the illumination of the ideas of Evolution and Democracy. 

In the various short essays, here reprinted from the Fortnightly 
and elsewhere, both in those which are more and those less closely 
linked with the initial essay, ‘Religio Poetz,’ the object is to trace 





* Religio Poetz, etc., by Coventry Patmore. London: George Bell & 
Sons. 1893. $2.00. 
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the correspondence of matters of art, sex, and life with the 
Church’s prefiguring of the sacramental. In this exposition, the 
very pith of the process depends upon one or two obsolescent 
counters of speech being taken, not only for current coin, but 
genuine substance. 

The authority and excellence of the few over the many, the 
nullity and unreason of “the feminine,” forever subordinate to the 
entity and reason of “the masculine,” as symbolized in the relation 
of the Celibates, or “ Brides of the Church,” to God, are the very 
alphabet by which he thinks of art and life, — in fact, they are his 
thought. So if it is ‘‘ Christianity” and “ Progress” which he is 
discussing, he returns to his formula of the authority and excel- 
lence of the few over the many, to clear Christianity of any con- 
cern for “the greatest happiness of the greatest number,” and 
hence of any failure in doing what she did not profess to do, “to 
improve bad or even indifferently good people who form the mass 
of mankind.” Or if it is a question of “ the Emotional in Art” or 
“Peace in Art,” he brings up again the “masculine” and “feminine” 
fixed symbolism, the one ever in utter mastery over the other, to 
decree no good in the modern qualities of unrest, emotion, and 
aspiration in Art or Letters. But since the development of the 
People tends to bring in question the authority and excellence of 
the few, and the development of woman to show that reason is not 
all unfeminine, nor unreason all unmasculine, his very alphabet 
and substance of thought is imperilled by current facts. So, in 
his lively essays on ‘The Weaker Vessel’ and on ‘ Distinction,’ in 
which he inveighs against the doctrine of the equality of man and 
woman as a “damnable heresy,” and against Democracy as civil- 
ization “gone to rot” (the American nation, according to Mr. 
Patmore, has “ never attained to the production of a single work 
of art marked by true style”), he must needs shut his eyes and re- 
peat his alphabet louder than ever and with an arrogance that is 


amusing when one sees how very tight shut his eyes are. 
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BOOK INKLINGS. 


—— IN truth, the last issue of Malory’s ‘Morte D’Arthur’ is a 
goodly book. Its cover, of a warm gray satin-like material, is set off 
with designs of free-flowing plant-forms in gilt arabesque most fair 
to look upon. Its inward fashioning is yet more rare. By a judi- 
cious adjustment of the times that were to the times that are, by 
modernizing spelling, but using the earliest forms current, and adher- 
ing faithfully to the grammar and diction of the fifteenth century, 
and not less by a typography, binding, and illustrative decoration 
according with Caxton’s original with a tunefulness that is visible, 
and as fascinating to the discerner of this artistic and very modern 
form of literary sympathy as a fine critical comment would be, this 
edition of Malory’s ‘ Morte D’Arthur,’ just brought out by Dent of 
London under the editorship of Mr. F. J. Simmons, is the happiest 
possible example of a reprint claiming both popularity and scholar- 
ship. When it is said that Mr. Aubrey Beardsley’s illustrations and 
decorative designs are in harmony with the text, it is not at all meant 
that they strike the self-same note. They do not even attempt to 
belong in strictness to the same time; they are often as Japanese in 
effect as they are medizeval, and none but a modern, yea, a fix 
de siecle artist could have drawn them; and yet they chord in well 
with these historic fairy tales of antique-world magic and chivalry, 
whose childish nafveté is haunted with the mystery of Merlin’s 
weird prophecies. This is a correspondence easier to feel than to 
trace out; but apart from such harmonic subtleties, surely there are 
few eyes that will not feed with pleasure on the broad growing 
strokes of border and initial, curving and interweaving their charm 
about the text in pure, solid black-and-white effects. As for the 
text, what Caxton said over four centuries ago of this “ noble his- 
tory” of King Arthur, is still true,— ‘for to pass the time this 
book shall be pleasant to read in.” Moreover, what Caxton could 
not dream having come to pass, that many masters of poesy have 
drawn from this volume matter for yet other books that are “ pleas- 
ant to read in,” time has now increased its interest and signifi- 
cance. (The Birth, Life, and Acts of King Arthur, of his noble 
Knights of the Round Table, their marvellous enquests and adven- 
tures, etc., etc. The Text as written by Sir Thomas Malory and im- 
printed by William Caxton, with an introduction by Professor Rhys, 
and embellished with many original designs by Aubrey Beardsley. 
Vol. I., containing the first nine books. London: Dent. 1893. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. $7.00, or in parts, paper, $1.00 
each.) 
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Tue American Folk-Lore Society is about to undertake 
an extensive scheme of publication, under the name of ‘ Memoirs 
of the American Folk-Lore Society.’ The first volume of the 
series, published in March, will be ‘Folk-Tales of Angola,’ by 
Heli Chatelain, late U. S. Commercial Agent in Loanda, West 
Africa, and will give in original text, with an explanatory introduc- 
tion and literal translation, the oral literature of the West African 
coast. Among other works intended to continue the series are 
collections of the French Creole tales of Louisiana. A subscrip- 
tion of ten dollars to the Publication Fund will include the mem- 
bership fee, and entitle the subscriber to all the publications of 
the Society, including the Memoirs. The Secretary, W. W. Newell, 
Cambridge, Mass., should be addressed for further particulars. 
MEssrs. SONNENSCHEIN are about to issue an ‘ Old English 
Library,’ the first volume of which will be ‘Prose Treatises of 
Richard Rolle of Hampole.’ The editor of this new series is Dr. Car] 
Horstmann, formerly Professor of English in the Berlin University ; 
some half-dozen volumes will be issued, dealing with hitherto un- 
edited texts of early English literature, and they are, it is stated, 
to be revised from manuscripts now lying in various European 
cities. 








ANOTHER book to be published by Messrs. Sonnenschein, 
under the title of ‘ Primitive Civilisations,’ it is said, will break 
“new ground.” The author is Miss Edith Simcox, and her work is 
described as an attempt to sketch the history of ownership and 
agrarian and economical conditions among the ancient Egyptians 
and Babylonians, the ancient and modern Chinese, and other 
primitive nations of an apparently kindred type. The author has 
derived her information from hitherto unpublished sources, includ- 
ing inscriptions, and has received the assistance of many well-known 
scholars in her researches. 

Mr. H.S. Satt’s ‘Richard Jefferies : a Study,’ is also issued 
by Messrs. Sonnenschein, and is a work of much interest. The bio- 
graphical element is largely represented, the “ study ” also dealing 
with Jefferies as a writer, novelist, and poet. A portrait of Jef- 
feries — said to be the only one ever taken of him — is appended 
to the volume. 
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A SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 
HOW TO STUDY EMERSON’S ‘EACH AND ALL.’ 


‘Eacu and All’ is an exquisite example of profound philo- 
sophical thought expressed poetically. Our first inquiry should 
be as to the nature of the thought; our second, as to the imagery 
through which the ideas are conveyed. 

What, then, is the main thought of this poem ? 

The mutual dependence of each upon all and of all upon each, 
or as summed up in one word, “relativity.” The most profound 
bearings of this idea of relativity may be found discussed in the 
works of Herbert Spencer. 

Through how many distinct moods may the thought of the poet 
be traced ? 

We may follow the poet through four moods; for he considers, 
first, the share of each in the beauty of the all; then, the share of 
the all in the beauty of each; then, third, perceiving that beauty, 
as based on the apparent relationships of parts to the whole and of 
the whole to parts, is absent from the parts and is an inference of 
the mind, he expresses a sense of deception, and the wish to know, 
rather, the nature of things in themselves alone, and as they really 
are; and, finally, as if seeing that the nature of things in them- 
selves is not separable from the pervading unity of beauty, he ac- 
cepts the whole as perfect and complete. 

How are these separate phases of the thought illustrated, and 
with what imagery ? 

In the first ten lines, the poet points out how important every 
being is to the perfection of the whole, no matter how unconscious 
he himself is of the fact. In doing this, the poet presents four 
choice images which illustrate four phases of the beautiful. The 
“red-cloaked clown” is the object which, through the sense of 
sight, by means of color, lends a beauty to the landscape. The 
heifer adds beauty, through the sense of hearing, with her lowing. 
The sexton tolling his bell adds beauty that appeals not only to the 
sense of hearing, but which, owing to the nature of the sound, 
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must call up religious thoughts. Finally, the value of a human 
life to the highest ideals of another human being is shown. There 
is in this series of images a development from mere sensuous per- 
ceptions to incentives of a moral nature, and all are linked together 
asinachain. The lowing heifer is linked to the red-cloaked clown 
by their common attribute of belonging to Nature, as here both are 
alike in enhancing the natural beauty of the scene ; the sexton is 
linked to the heifer by the common attribute of sound ; the human 
life is linked to the sexton’s bell by a common attribute of religion, 
— not expressed as in the other cases, but implied. 

General Questions.—1. Are the observers on the hill, Napoleon 
and “thy neighbor,” simply symbols of the all to which each is im- 
portant, or are they to be regarded as individuals, thus bringing in 
the idea of the importance of each to each, as well as that of each 
to all? 2. In which of the three cases could the value of each to 
each be said to be most nearly expressed? 3. Are the red-cloaked 
clown and the heifer important individually to the observer, or only 
important to him through their relation with the all? Similarly, is 
the sexton important individually to Napoleon or only because he 
adds a beauty to the Alpine scenery? Howis it with “ thy creed” 
to “thy neighbor”? 4. Is there also present the idea that the 
importance of the individual to the all is not dependent upon his 
consciously working for that all, but in his living his own life, 
unconscious of the effect he is producing? 

In the next twenty-six lines, the other side of the picture is 
illustrated, the importance of all to each, and that nothing is good 
or fair alone. The images are again drawn from sight and sound: 
the sparrow’s song, which, to be entirely beautiful, needs the fresh- 
ness of dawn and the surrounding river and sky; the delicate 
shells, which do not look beautiful when brought away from their 
natural home upon the sea-shore; the lover, who finds his love not 
so enchanting a being when separated from her train of girl com- 
panions. The first two images are most appropriate examples of 
the need of the whole by the parts; but is the third image quite 
so happy? While the need of environment to perfect the indi- 
vidual is quite as true of a human being as of a natural object, the 
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relation of the environment to a natural object is not quite the 
same as in the case of a human being. With a bird or a shell, for 
example, the environment always remains external to the object; 
it is a sort of framework in which the object is set, and which 
enhances its beauty. With a human being, the external setting 
should be the least, if not an altogether unimportant, aspect of the 
environment ; for the beauty of a human soul consists in what it 
is through absorbed environment, not in any beauty borrowed 
from the outside. 

General Questions.— In putting the human being on the same 
plane as bird and shell, does Emerson fall in with the current 
opinion which values persons according to externalities, and espe- 
cially with the merely physical standpoint from which men are apt 
to regard women? Or is the implication here peculiar to this 
poet, exemplifying the same attitude as appears in his lines on 
friendship : — 


“ When each the other shall avoid, 
Shall each by each be most enjoyed.” 


In the next three lines, the poet’s failure to experience in beau- 
tiful aspects of natural, and even of human, objects their essential 
quality, apart from environment, leads him to a direct outburst 
put strongly in the first person. He prefers truth in comparison 
with that; beauty is but appearance, fit to tickle immaturity, but 
which he, as a man, puts away with childish things. 

General Questions.—I1s this mood one with which the modern 
world can sympathize? Is the business man right in scorning the 
ideal, and devoting himself to facts and common-sense? Does the 
scientist do well to prefer analysis to synthesis? 

The conclusion of the poem is an answer to this outburst. As 
he speaks, the inseparableness of beauty from the life around him 
makes itself felt significantly through the perception of form, fra- 
grance, and forest growths, as the outcome of existence itself. 
The form the ground pine takes as it stretches over the moss, 
growing in the shape of beauty, within which its life is bound up; 
the fragrance of the violet, which is to it as its very breath; the 
oaks and firs around him, related to the unknown future through 
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their provision for the continued life of their own kind — through 
the pine cones and acorns under foot; the sky, too, as if alive, 
seeming to soar over all, and itself full of ‘‘light and of deity,” — 
all this induces in him a new mood. And as now, again, he sees 
and hears the sights and sounds that he before distrusted, he gains 
the idea of beauty without a mar or a question, and accepts the 
whole as complete. 

Topic for Debate. — Does Emerson, in the concluding lines of 
the poem, give up the truth which he said he coveted, and is he 
satisfied with the beauty of the whole? Or does he, in saying 
“perfect whole,” include truth as an element of beauty ? 


P. A. C. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


TueE Browning literature of the winter has been confined mainly 
to the literary work of the Browning Societies. The Philadelphia 
Society, however, has chosen to honor its patron poet this session 
by a general study of nineteenth-century poets, both English and 
American. The name of Browning appears but once on the pro- 
gramme ; but we have no doubt that no one would have been more 
delighted than Browning himself, could he have foreseen that the 
interest in his poetry would lead to a veritable renaissance of poetic 
study. A performance of Maeterlinck’s ‘ L'Intruse’ is to be given 
by this society on Browning’s birthday ; and though it seems rather 
an odd way to celebrate his birthday, it is one more of the many 
signs that everybody is waking up to a genuine interest in new 
developments in dramatic art. Upon the Boston Browning Society 
has fallen the brunt of special Browning study. True to its prin- 
ciples, it has spent the winter in the consideration of a number of 
Browning’s dramas, intermingled with one or two general papers. 
Most of these have been published in PoET-LoRE, and form the 
principal Browning literature of the year. This profitable year of 
study will be rounded out by a dramatic reading on Browning’s 
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birthday of ‘Colombe’s Birthday,’ in which Mrs. Alice Kent Robert- 
son, Mrs. Frederick H. Briggs, Prof. J. J. Hayes, Charles Copeland, 
Arthur H. Pickering, M. Grant Daniell, Prof. Daniel Dorchester, 
Jr., Thomas Whittemore, will take part. 

‘THE Religion of Browning’s Poetry’ is the subject of an 
interesting paper by Minot J. Savage in the February Avena. He 
points out what few writers on this subject have seemed to be 
aware of; namely, that all Browning’s utterances on religion are 
not to be taken as personal expressions of opinion, since many of 
them are thoroughly dramatic. Carefully discriminating as to 
where to look for reflections of Browning’s own feelings on the 
matter, Mr. Savage has given a clear and it appears to us a thor- 
oughly satisfactory statement of the principal articles of Brown- 
ing’s creed— by no means an orthodox one. A further good 
quality of the article is its pleasant style, which will appeal to the 
general reader. 

In the March Mew World is printed a paper, by Professor 
Royce, on the ‘Problem of Paracelsus,’ which was read before the 
Boston Society this winter. In his interpretation of the poem, 
Professor Royce shows the bias of a specialist. He has approached 
it from the metaphysician’s standpoint, and in so doing has turned 
a search-light upon one aspect of the poem to the darkening of 
some other aspects. Paracelsus he regards as an empiricist, who 
carries his empiricism into the realm of the spiritual; in other 
words, he would prove the mystery of God, which he already 
knows intuitively, by external and occult manifestations. Aprile, 
on the other hand, is the artist, the creator, who knows God 
through the manifestation of human passions. The broad distinc- 
tion between them is, then, that Paracelsus looks for the proof of 
God in Nature, and Aprile looks for the proof of God in the human 
mind; and the lesson learned by Paracelsus, according to Professor 
Royce, is that he must look for God where Aprile finds him. That 
godlike knowledge is sought by Paracelsus, and godlike love by 
Aprile, is certainly so; but Paracelsus does not seek it alone in 
Nature, nor Aprile alone in the human mind. Paracelsus says, 
“God is glorified in man and to man’s glory vowed I soul and 
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limb, yet constituted thus and thus endowed I failed.” Aprile, on 
the other hand, says, “I create a world for these my shapes fit to 
sustain their beauty and their strength, and at the word I would 
contrive and paint, woods, valleys, rocks and plains, dells, sands 
and waters,” and so on. The difference is that Paracelsus starts 
with Nature and works up to man, showing himself a prophet of 
the doctrine of evolution, while Aprile starts with man and works 
down to Nature, not, be it said, as an idealist does; his Nature is 
not the illusion of man’s mind, but a separate creation in which 
man is to be placed, — the environment which he needs for his 
development as much God-created as man himself. Professor 
Royce quite ignores the fact that Aprile is as much of a failure 
as Paracelsus, nor does he note that their failure is moral as well 
as intellectual. Paracelsus sought infinity of knowledge without 
realizing that love is included in that infinity ; Aprile sought infi- 
nite love, and failed to realize that infinite love includes infinite 
knowledge. 

Such was the nature of their intellectual failure; but their 
moral failure lies in the fact that both, mere men, should have 
attempted to attain the absolute in any form. In so doing, they 
set themselves apart from the rest of mankind. Aprile would 
show his love, not in any service to mankind, but by representing 
in art — painting, poetry, music — every possible phase of human 
feeling. When he is about to die, he sees his mistake to have 
been in his lack of action among men. In his attempt to attain 
infinite love, he only attained a contemplative love. Paracelsus 
also sets himself apart from mankind; utterly alone, he is to attain 
his goal of knowledge. Seeing no reason why man should not 
stand all-sufficient, he was utterly scornful of man as he really 
exists. Only by means of that side of truth shown him by Aprile 
does he learn that “progress is the law of life.” God is to be 
found, then, not alone in the human feelings, not alone in Nature, 
but in that knowledge gained through love, that shows the eternal 
progress of man. Mere man must perceive the ideal of love and 
of knowledge, but he must realize that his attainment of both can 
be but human ; the only infinite possible to him is that of infinite 
progress. 
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CATHEDRAL IMAGERY IN POETRY. 


TueE following quatrain from Whittier appears to me without a 
superior in English verse as a concentrated expression of cathedral 
grandeur. The well-known passages in Milton’s ‘ I] Penseroso,’ 
Gray’s ‘Elegy,’ Lowell’s ‘ Cathedral,’ and elsewhere do not match 
it. I should be glad if any one would point out anything finer. 
And to be finer than this, a verse must be as short and at the 
same time as comprehensive; for our quatrain includes the impres- 
sions of smell, sight, and sound. It would be an irony of fate if no 
cathedral stanza could be found to rival this somewhat negative 
homage from the Quaker poet :— 

“In vain shall waves of incense drift 
The vaulted nave around ; 
In vain the minster turret lift 
Its brazen weights of sound.” 

In Myers’s ‘ Translation of Faith’ there is another passage of 

this negative order, but not nearly so fine : — 


“To have vainly arched the labyrinthine shade, 
And vainly vaulted it, and vainly made 
For saints and kings an everlasting home 
High in the dizzying glories of the dome.” 


In some moods, one tremendous line of Lowell’s appears finer 
than Whittier’s four :— 
“ Your blood is mine, ye architects of dream!” 
But it only applies to the impressions of sight. I wish some one 
could bring the equal of Whittier’s —I mean in verse ; but I do 
not think it could be found even in the prose-poetry of Ruskin. 
Albert F. Edmunds. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Jan. 13, 1894. 





As a poet, Southey seems to have been strangely forgotten 
by the present generation. I remember, some years since, hearing 
Robert Browning call attention to this fact, — the poet remarking, 
in his emphatic manner, “ What a pity it is that Southey is so 
completely forgotten.” It is indeed a pity; for the author of 
‘Thalaba the Destroyer’ and the ‘Curse of Kehama’ was a poet, 
the unmistakable sign-manual of genius being stamped upon much 
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of his work. A cheap yet good edition of his complete poems 
might doubtless pave the way to a revival of interest in his poetic 
work ; for if, as certain of our own critics tell us, a change is pass- 
ing over the poetic temperament of our age, then even such abstract 
conceptions as filled the poetic horizon of Southey may yet become 
popular among us. 

That there were “ many kinds of voices in the world, and none 
of them without significance” was eminently true in the thirties 
and forties ; the singers were many, and the notes, for the most 
part, true. Yet to-day they are apparently quite forgotten. Leti- 
tia Elizabeth Landon, — time was when ‘ L. E. L.’ was the “ fash- 
ion,” and, what is more, was read; Ebenezer Elliott, of Corn Law 
rhyming fame; Bernard Barton, the Quaker Poet; Bryan Waller 
Procter, the “ Barry Cornwall” of honored memory; and Tal- 
fourd, whose ‘Tragedies,’ by the way, were much admired by 
Browning, and who was not afraid to express the admiration he 
felt for the author of ‘ Paracelsus,’ for in the preface to the ‘ Trage- 
dies’ he writes: “... The young genius of Robert Browning —a 
genius only yet dimly perceived, but deeply felt, and which requires 
and deserves the noble discipline of dramatic conditions.” The 
work of such as these might well appeal to the general poetic 
reader of to-day ; but who among modern publishers is sufficient 


for these things ? 
W. G. EK. 


The North London Browning Union. — The London Browning 
Society having ceased to be, — or at least relegated its proceedings to an 
occasional meeting of a semi-private nature, — it is encouraging to note 
that the little society known as the Islington and Clerkenwell Browning 
Union has been so far successful that it has decided to enlarge its bor- 
ders, and is to be known henceforth as the North London Browning 
Union. Some good practical work has been accomplished during the 
past session, and the interest has been well sustained. This session 
one or two of the meetings were devoted to a comparative study of 
Browning: on the opening evening, Miss Clara G. Barnard read a 
paper on the Poetry of Matthew Arnold; while another comparative 
study will be given by Mr. Stcessiger on Ibsen’s ‘ Peer Gynt.’ The Rev. 
Fred Ealand (author of ‘Sermons from Browning’) is to discourse on 
‘ Browning as Art Critic ;” Dr. Edw. Berdoe (author of the ‘ Browning 
Cyclopedia’) on ‘ How Browning Restored my Lost Faith ;’ and Miss 
Kate Dodd on ‘ Browning’s Women.’ 
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SAGA LITERATURE. 


AGA, sagen, sagn, sagu, sawe, saga,— these are the 
various designations, in various tongues, of that plain 
word saga, which means a saying, a tale that is told; 
and retold, for that matter. Starting with Icelandic, 

we rove about as follows: Swedish, Danish, Anglo-Saxon, Old 

English (that gives the original most directly with sawe), and 

Icelandic again, or, if you prefer, modern English. Those old 

vikings were not so superstitious, after all. They saw the thing, 

or, as the word implies, had received oral information about it; 
and on long, gloomy winter evenings, when the cold icebergs 
chafed the shores, they would sit down with their families, and 
talk the thing over to while away time (sagua skemtan), — nar- 
rating without pretending to be narrators. This, their literary un- 
consciousness, tended strongly to make them true literary artists, 

—necessarily in a crude way,—and freed their works, now pre- 

served in type and manuscript, from becoming infested with the 

plagues of mannerism, whimsical execution, cheap authorship, 

“interlardism,” for a word, and the many literary fads and fancies 


that have crept into print since they told their story. At the time 
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when they wrote, which was not until somewhere about the year 
1100, when Ari appeared, there was no fashion or style, no style 
so-called, which circumstance, naturally enough, led to the origi- 
nating of that enduring, majestic saga style, — the simple, out- 
spoken sentiments of Norse thought and aspiration. In those days, 
moreover, there was no such thing as “ making literature pay,” 
no such thing as “catering to a present demand,” no schools of 
thought or speculation, no confusing philosophical epochs, no as- 
suming sects or “isms” that you had to look up and make yourself 
familiar with, no booksellers to skim the cream of profit off your 
work, and keep you vegetating on a milk-and-water royalty, no 
capricious public that would hail any miserable performance you 
minded to give, and mob and murder your good things, no baker 
to stuff you with yeast-substitutes, etc. Nay, our Norse ancients 
ate strong food, had strong stomachs, and wrote strong books. 

From this, the reader must not infer that the sagaman held 
the condition of his stomach and what he ate the principal point in 
his literary pursuits. Far from that. Material well-being was not 
sought when the ghost seized upon the skald mind. They meant 
it, those skin-clad authors of yore. Stérkudr (the Hercules, the 
Samson of saga), famous skald, berserker, viking, and what not, 
occasionally composed his drapas and sword-songs on some naked 
crag (gudpr) or hill, baring his breast to the fury of the snow-storm, 
his voice almost overtopping the noise of the elements, not ceasing 
until the snow heaped about his shoulders, then descending, gath- 
ered about him his neighbors at some festive merry-making, and 
chanted forth the inspirations he had conceived on that crag or hill. 
Such talent, developing in such weather, naturally revealed itself 
in stormy, tough strokes, and, indeed, it takes no sage to perceive 
that throughout Northern literature, even to this day, runs, as it 
were, an undercurrent of that ideal and those pristine aspira- 
tions, Christianized at length, that gave birth to its first crude 
emanations. 

Not that it has developed quicker than other literatures, as far 
as we can see; but inseparably united in its very bone and marrow, 
were present that rock-rooted strength, that youthful courage, and 
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that unpretentious originality that never permitted of foppishness 
or vanity, and that have ever since remained the characteristics of 
the Scandanavian peoples, as well as of their literatures, music, 
fine arts, etc. The skald might fall into fits of melancholy, and 
there are some times passages in his volume that reveal the weird 
dejection of the writer, but he never despaired. Fear was not known 
to him, and when he got through musing on the dark and the 
dead, he would turn about with a flash in his eye and face the sun: 
“ Hail! Odinn’s eye on Hlidskjalf.’” Then he would think of the 
promises of Asgarér, the immortality of the e‘nherjar, and healthy, 
sound soul that he was, would take the sun, since it shone, and 
leave the moon to those (ourselves included) who would reason on 
the shadowy side of things, and on that side only. In a time like 
ours, deprived of most of its great men, when little men suddenly 
increase and become big because of the great ones going hence; 
when critics and experts abound with nobody and nothing to try 
their ink at, and in dismay haul forth, from the jumble of foolhardy 
hawkers, any and everybody for business, lest their pen should 
rust and their market whoop lose in volume and frequency upon 
subsequent deliberation of the harm they do, when reforms are 
pending, and all sorts of crises are impending; when everybody 
seems to have read what has been written, and care not for what 
is being written, it might be profitable, it seems to us, to look 
back and turn that earliest page, whose authors centuries have 
taught us to honor, and acclimate ourselves, as it were, to their 
way of thinking, recover strength and manhood from their ancient 
wells of immortality. 

First of all, they wrote their own books. They had no Emerson 
to tell them to do so, nor did they need him, for they were sincere 
and true to themselves. Temptations to imitate preceding authors 
were certainly few, and to judge by the dry monk’s literature in 
neighboring lands, of which our saga-tellers fortunately knew little 
(nobody had as yet dared poke the crosier within reach of Norse 
swords), they could not have been very tempting either. The 
Hebrew Scriptures, which the sagas in many respects resemble, 
were not known to their earliest narrators; still, the influence of 
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Oriental scholarship is clearly marked when saga was being com- 
mitted to paper in the eleventh century. In the thunder the 
Norseman distinguished the pounding of Asa-)Pérr’s chariot, as he 
pursued the evil [mar (eaters, Satanic giants) in battle; with his 
fighting hammer, Mjolnir, that flashed the lightning, he split their 
heads, and lifted mountains from their base. The rainbow was 
the carpeted bridge between heaven and earth, watched over by 
Heimdalr with his gjaller-horn, at whose blare the gods would 
assemble and defend Valhéll ; and Heimdalr, with his crested cock 
(symbol of watchfulness), that crowed at dawn and woke the world, 
— Heimdalr could hear the wool grow on the sheep and see the 
Miségarés-ormr wriggle on the bottom of the world ocean. Bragi 
still grasped the harp strings; the nornir stretched from their loom 
“the web of life from sunrise to sunset,” preordaining the fate of 
man; Isunn gave the einherjar of the apples of everlasting youth ; 
Freyja, goddess of love, and Baldr, god of gentleness, went about 
the heavens teaching sweet properties; Odinn (“father-of-all ”) 
sent out at dawn his two ravens, Huginn and Muninn (thought and 
memory), that brought back tidings of all that happened in the 
world. At first glance, a kind of turned-up-side-down Christianity, 
this religion of the Aésir, easier by a good deal to follow than the 
former, appealing, as it does, to qualities that, in a rude society, 
call for vengeance and bloodshed. But we must look deeper into 
the matter to understand why, and on what points, Norse mythology 
excels all other pagan beliefs of antiquity. 

Greek, Roman, Egyptian, Assyrian, Phoenician, Persian, Bud- 
dhist, and Brahmin, Thracian, Cingalese, Indian, Angokok, etc., 
believed their peculiar idol, whether represented by a block of 
wood, animals, sphinx-style, statue, a stone, or the sun itself, to 
be no idol at all, but the image or medium of that supernatural, 
superhuman father-of-all omnipotence, the existence of which, man, 
ever since he felt the God-breath through his nostrils, has never 
been quite able to disavow. Heathen, ancient and modern, all 
tell us so. Zeus, Jupiter, Islam, etc., are the concentration centres 
of their respective religions: they are the religions themselves 
spiritually personified ; from them issue rays of quality and talent 
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culminating in some such conception as Mars, Athene, Mahomet, 
which are but the peculiar properties or the godhead intensified, 
specialized, so to speak, for the convenience of the busy godhead, 
also, we presume, for the accommodation of prayerful souls, that 
their specific want might find a specific god in attendance. The 
godhead was supreme: from him issued all, and in him terminated 
the fibres of being ; but he cannot have possessed a very strong 
head, — at all events, he must have been subject to fatigue, or 
else requiring assistance, as suggested by the establishment of re- 
presentative gods. In Norse mythology the same idea is apparent. 
OSinn is godhead, but like his heathen rivals in other zones, he is 
not really father-of-all except when braced up by the embodied ex- 
pressions of his godly qualities: Pdérr (strength), Vidarr (patience), 
Freyr (fruitfulness), and so on. Unison of the god-talents into one 
Unity, a real, father-of-all presence, seems to have come last to 
the philosopher of yore. But it came, eventually, to the Scandina- 
vian mind. Oéinn reigned, to be sure, Valhdéll stood ready, with 
its mile-wide gates, Sehrimnir, the barrow of nutriment, awaited 
the hungry warriors, but all this was to cease: a day of judgment, 
named Ragnar6ék, was to come, when gods and men would perish, 
gales set in at one time from all four quarters, mountain pitch into 
valley, the sea engulf the land, the earth totter and shake in its very 
foundation, [mar and Aésir challenge one another on Vigridr plain 
to engage in one last, awful battle for supremacy. The powers of 
evil come out victorious, but their victory changes in the end to 
complete defeat. pPdrr kills the Midgarés-ormr, but no sooner 
has he retreated nine steps from its corpse than he falls dead to 
the ground, overwhelmed by its poison. Tyr and a monster-dog, 
Garmr, kill each other; so also Loki and Heimdalr. Odinn 
attacks the wolf Fenrir, but is overcome and swallowed by it. His 
son, the strong Vidarr, steps on the beast’s underjaw, grasps with 
his hand its overjaw, tears out the throat of the monster, and thus 
revenges his father. Finally the entire world is burned by fire, 
which Surtr throws from Muspellsheimr. A new world arises out 
of the bowels of chaos, a new heaven; Gimli, a new supreme 
unassisted god, Alfadir (the all-father), begins his rulership for 
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eternity. So far did the Norse godi (priest of sacrifice) penetrate 
into the mysteries of that which he felt would be the ultimate 
climax of Asa religion; and viewed from the point of Christian 
evolution, it was a very far-reaching vision, if the dust of the godi 
permits. Perhaps it reached a good deal farther than they had 
any idea of. We have now arrived at the point separating the 
spiritual conceptions of the mythologies we are dealing with. 
Separates them, we say, and still unites them. The old Mann- 
heimr system with Odinn and the deities was a system of gods, 
like the Roman and Greek mythologies; but unlike the latter, it 
was a system of human beings — flesh and blood —as well. We 
have not the slightest doubt but what Odinn, Porr, and several of 
the other gods were once earthly chieftains, who by reason of their 
sovereignty and personal excellence were gradually exalted to the 
god office, and worshipped as gods. The Southerner, if in that 
word we may embody the heathen races at that time, that had a 
different religion from the Norsemen, climbed long temple stairs 
and prostrated himself, during much ritual and less worship, before 
some god or oracle, trying by various processes to extract an 
answer to his prayer. The Northman, on the other hand, walked 
straight into his idol house or grove, and sacrificed with less cere- 
mony and a good deal of practical worship to such and such divin- 
ity ; told him all he could think of (and that must have been very 
little, he being by nature of a rather taciturn cast) ; told him that 
he wanted providential assistance in such and such a way, asked 
Njérdr (the sea-god) to shake up his enemy’s barks in such 
fashion that they would be little good for fighting at the encounter, 
all the time urging this shaking-up-business to be kept judiciously 
out of his way ; told Njordr that if he did not give him his support, 
he would have nothing to do with him or his, but would go to 
Porr, and told Pérr the same thing with reference to some other 
deity, if the former, through ambiguous omens which the godi 
unravelled, seemed to be disinclined to use his hammer in favor 
of the worshipper. Sobbings and moanings were something the 
walls of those sanctuaries never had the trouble to echo, and that 
is doubtless — some ambitious archzologist should essay — reason 
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enough to suppose that they all shared the cruel fate of being 
reduced to dust, into which substance they must have returned, 
since we at best can produce but a splinter or two, altogether 
decayed, as evidence of their antique existence. 

If we are not mistaken, the Alfadir ideal comes closer to the 
Christian conception of God than any other ideal of any other 
pagan code. Gods, strong enough to carry dauntless berserkers 
through life, were to perish, and with them “all of all,” before the 
world would seem fit for him to reignover. He is put away, as it 
were, the last, the most precious treasure in the mythological 
vaults of the ancients, not to be worshipped for the present, not 
even to be thought of by earthly beings, — not to be sullied by 
thought, if barbarians ever felt that way. 

There is an element in Northern literature, a rugged quality, 
that we look for elsewhere in vain. On and over Mars shines 
a warm, benignant sun: he is a splendidly arrayed god of war, 
and you get a chance to admire his fine appearance before he 
gets angry and you take to your heels. )Pdrr dwells (if you can 
imagine such a stirring fellow housed) in his hall Bilskirnir, in 
Prudvangr, enveloped in threatening thunder-clouds, his hammer 
and his chariot wheels being charged with the properties of super- 
human power, the thunder bolt and crash. He uses neither shield, 
sword, nor spear ; and by his sticking to two-billed Mjélnir, despis- 
ing the use of any other weapon, and even the wearing of armor, 
he makes a stronger characteristic for himself, to which his flame- 
red beard and hair strongly contributes. Unbridled, fierce, re- 
vengeful, he plunges through the universe like a Ragnarék omen, 
and woe unto all “ Purs-ligr” (demon-like) appearances ! 

Suffice this brief outline to give the reader an idea of the mytho- 
logic, and therefore, ‘in Northern society, most important phase 
of the thinking world at the time of Iceland’s greatness. For it 
is to this dramatic, ice-bound isle of the midnight sun that we are 
indebted for the inexhaustible treasure of saga and skaldship, by 
which we are enabled to penetrate into mythologic and historic 
recesses, the universal importance of which has rarely been appre- 
ciated on this side of the water. When the Scandinavian countries 
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were contending against one another, and little opportunity for 
literary consecration was afforded elsewhere in the North, these 
descendants of Norwegian nobility, defying the despotism of Harold 
Fairhair, wishing to uphold their historic independence, turned 
their dragons seaward toward what was first called Snowland, then, 
successively, Gardarsholm, Iceland. Cut off from the motherland 
by an ocean of tempestuous wave, forced to depend upon themselves 
in all things, it is not surprising that the settlers maintained their 
ancient customs, language, and national characteristics, and that 
whenever improvements were adopted, they were conducted to run 
along old established lines of national usage, and in that way never 
interfered with, never had to struggle against, but rather was helped 
along by, conditions and constitutional anomalies that would other- 
wise have hampered their progress.* 

Ari began to write his ‘Konunga-bék;’ and with this work, re- 
markable as all the author’s productions for inimitable style and 
profundity of learning, Icelandic literature can be said to begin. 
Snorri came later, and began his unparalleled artistic series; and 
and gentle Sturla finishes the classics with his Sturlunga Saga. 
These are the supreme bearers of the laurels of Icelandic genius, — 
the trinity of ancient Norse scholarship and literature; the Homer, 
the Shakespeare, the Tennyson, of that era, if we compare the 
influence they exerted rather than the trend of their works, which 
are more historical than anything else. They wrote, but how they 
wrote, or what they wrote, or what anybody else wrote during the 
golden period of Icelandic independence, it is not our purpose, nor 
will space allow, to discuss here. 

The saga is as distinct a literary product as the drama or the 
poem. It is governed by rules as strict and inviolable ; the cohe- 
rence and easy flow of the dialogue is as scrupulously observed ; 
the artistic merits may be multiplied according to the author’s in- 
vention and dramatic skill. Such masterpieces as the ‘ Voluspa,’ 
the ‘ Njala,’ and the ‘ Laxdzla’ saga are as artistic in conception, 








* Thus, at the change of alphabet from Runic letter to the more adequate Latin, the rune “ p’’ was 
added to express a soft “th,” as in thin, while the rune “@”’ was adopted to express the hard “d’’ 
sound, as “th” in ‘‘ thee.’’ 
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design, and execution, as anything our great dramatists ever wrote; 
but while the former almost entirely lose their flavor and idiomatic 
genius by translation (the Scandinavian languages in some degree 
excepted), the writings of the latter have in them more of cosmo- 
politan quality, rendering them fitter for transplantation. The 
matter is, the saga, the skald-lay, depends more upon alliteration, 
musical unison of syllable, and acute, sententious grouping, than 
the qualities which commonly distinguish the more familiar art 
forms; and consequently the saga essentials are exceedingly per- 
plexing, not to say impossible, to supply in the task of interpreta- 
tion. The skald’s word is the very word, no other will do; and 
when he, wishing to impart some poetical impression, for example, 
of vessels under sail, exclaims “ SeglhunSar,” * it is useless for us, 
had we the consummate art of the great versificators, to try to carry 
the same impression by Englishing that expression. Another 
thing that is left out of mind in comparing saga with ordinary 
literature is the end for which the former was written. The dra- 
matist writes to supply an artistic want, and we can get along 
without him if he plays the minor only; but the Icelander had to 
meet first of all the want of written saga, art came in unconsciously. 
He did not seek art, art came to him. Substance and art were to 
him one. He knew what art was and how to produce it, but he 
wanted a word for it. When he sat down, quill in hand, to write 
saga, he at one time took upon himself the task of historian, chro- 
nologer, narrator, poet, artist, and dramatist. To his countrymen 
he was simply “ so6gumaér,” —a man thoroughly acquainted with 
oral tradition, who selected his theme and supplied the most relia- 
ble account of it, mostly from people who had actually been there, 
themselves perhaps constituting part of the theme, and finally, hav- 
ing collected all possible knowledge concerning it, wrote down his 
saga from beginning to end, in fine, elaborate manuscript, — the 
true, genuine story of this and that place or event. Committed to 
paper, saga was no longer liable to die away on the lips of coming 





* Literally translated, ‘ sail hounds,” “ hounds carrying sail,’’ alluding to the prevailing Norse cus- 
tom of embellishing the barks with figure-heads, usually in the shape of a yawning hound’s head, some 
times representing the myth-dog, Garmr. This the skald conveys in a single word. 
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generations, for it was written ‘like a man speaking,” and it was 
not intended to be silently scrutinized by accidental scholars, 
but read aloud for old and young in the long winter evenings 
around the flickering fire. Drama is fiction. Saga is truth; but 
not infrequently it bears a drama in its bosom like ‘ Egill’s Saga,’ a 
tragedy like ‘ Heidzerviga Saga,’ or a comedy, though rare, like 
‘Bandamanna-Pattr.’ 

Saga, let us say, is true drama; but while drama sacrifices truth 
to fiction, saga, by its very nature, dispenses with fiction for vera- 
city’s sake. But the truths of saga are singularly and characteris- 
tically imparted in a manner so illusive as to make us feel that we 
are imbibing, not elaborately heaped historical material, the scholar’s 
pride, the dread of the common reader, but the ways of life of a 
people otherwise lost for us, so broadly and naturally reproduced 
that it seems as though in some former pre-existence we must have 
known those noble sons of Odinn and lived along with them on 
the high plane of their mental life. 

Much valuable criticism has been passed on saga; and it is a 
question whether we do not attain closer to a fair exposition of its 
properties that way, than by mutilating the venerable text with an 
attempt at Englishing it. Mayhap it would be wise to “dip into 
two ink-horns,” and try our feeble hand at either task, although 
we much deplore the absence of “ Pzttir” of the desired brevity 
that would represent more copiously the saga idiosyncrasies than 
is the fortune of our selection. The saga of Thorstein Staff-Stroke 
is properly no saga, but “ Pattr” (morsel), almost saga and almost 
episode, pathetic enough, and dealing with local incident in Ice- 
land about the year 985. Included in the ‘ Liosvetninga’ and 
‘ Vapnfirdinga’ vellum it pictures to us three distinct Northern char- 
acters with a fidelity of its own. - 


PoRSTEINNS SAGA STANGARHOGGS. 


At Sunnudalr lived an old, almost blind, man, by the name of 
Porarinn. In his young days he used to be a great viking; and in 
spite of his years he was not very easy to get along with. He had 
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a son, Porsteinn, a large, strong man of peaceable habit, who man- 
aged his father’s “bzer” (farm), and such was his capacity that it 
was said of him that he did three men’s work. As far as land was 
concerned, Pérarinn was rather poor ; he seemed to have invested his 
fortune in weapons, of which he had a great collection. Father 
and son joined in propagating horses, and earned their principal 
income by selling them, which they had little difficulty in doing, 
as the Sunnudalr stock were highly prized for their superiority as 
fighting horses. 

Bjarni Brodd-Helgison at Hof had a house-carle in his service 
by the name of Pdrdr; he was herdsman, and tended his master’s 
(husbéndi) riding-horses. )Pdérdr was a very unfair and assuming 
man. He was not afraid of letting people feel that he worked for 
a man of rank like Bjarni; but he was himself none the better for 
all that, and it did not tend to make him a favorite among folks. 
He and JPorsteinn one summer made an agreement to prepare a 
horse-fight for young stallions, — a very popular sport at that time 
in Iceland. The fight took place; but when Pérér saw his horse 
began to lose, he struck Porsteinn’s horse over the nose, which 
misdeed porsteinn avenged by striking Pérér’s horse still harder, 
so that it ran away amid shouts and noise from the on-lookers. 
Pdérdr now struck Porsteinn with the horse-staff,* and hit him on 
the eyebrow, so that it dropped over his eye. Porsteinn cut off a 
piece of his shirt and applied it for bandage on the wound ; other- 
wise he appeared as if nothing had happened, and asked those who 
stood by to keep the matter secret before his father. 

At Bjarni’s house were two brothers, Porvaldr and Porhalla, 
who well knew the art of turning bad to worse, and who gossiped 
about everything they heard in the neighborhood. They said cap- 
tious things about Porsteinn, and nicknamed him “ Stangarhégg” 
from what had befallen him at the horse-fight. 

In the winter, a few days before Christmas, the women at 
Sunnudalr got up early and went about their work. Porsteinn also 
got up and began haying. Having finished his job, he stretched 





* A pole used to 1mpel horses during a fight. 
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himself on the bench* in the house. Afterward his father, the 
old Pérarinn, happened to come in, and asked who lay there. 
Porsteinn answered and told him. 

“How is it you are so early to-day, my son?” the old man 
asked. 

“Few are here to choose for the work that has got to be 
done.” 

“Don’t you feel a pain in your head, my son?” 

“ Not that I feel it,” Porsteinn replied. 

“What have you to tell about the horse-fight last summer ? 
You were knocked down like a dog, my son, eh!” 

“Tt seems to me scant honor to call it assault rather than acci- 
dent,” said Porsteinn. 

“T did n’t think my son was a coward.” 

“ As for that, say only what you shall not wish unsaid after- 
ward.” 

“In this matter, I sha’n’t be able to use as strong words as 
I have a mind to,” said Porarinn. Then Porsteinn got up, took his 
weapons, and left the house. He went to Bjarni’s horse-stable. 
Pérdr was there. Porsteinn said to him, — 

“T want to know, Pordr, whether you struck me by accident 
last summer at the horse-fight, or did it maliciously.” )Pdrdr 
answered, — 

“If you have two mouths, let the first say by accident; the 
other from malice, if you so choose. That’s all the amends f I 
am willing to give.” 

‘“‘ Know, then, that I shall never ask you a second time!” And 
with this Porsteinn leaped forward and gave him his death-blow. 
Then he went up to Hof. A maid-servant stood outside. 





* Among old Northern furniture was a bench generally called “the bench,” in contradistinction 
from other similar benches, reserved for nobody in particular, — an all-round piece of furniture. Therefore 
the sagaman writes “‘ the bench,” thus stating with exactness where porsteinn resorted, and at the same 
time providing literary testimony of the observance of this custom at that time and in that part of the 
country. 

+ After having committed insult or any kind of capital crime, the offender was usually requested to 
pay fine either to the offender or else, in case of murder, to his heirs. If the matter was not otherwise 
brought before the “* ping ” (court of law), the forfeiture of this solicitation was rigidly followed by vengeance 
on the guilty 
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“ Tell Bjarni,” he said, “ the cattle hooked Pérér, his herdsman, 
so that he will probably have to stay at the stable till your master 
goes down after him!” 

“Have no care of that; I shall tell him when I think it is 
time.” * Porsteinn went home, and the maid went about her busi- 
ness. Bjarni now got up. As he sat down at the table, he asked 
where )Périr was. He was told he had gone down to see about the 
horses. 

“T think he would be home by this time, if nothing had hap- 
pened to him,” Bjarni said. Then the servant whom Porsteinn 
met spoke up, — 

‘“‘ Quite true it may be what is often said about us women, that 
we have small judgment. Porsteinn Staff-Stroke was here this 
morning, and told me the cattle had hooked Porér so he was not 
able to move. You were asleep at that time, so I didn’t call you. 
Afterward I forgot about it.” 

Bjarni got up from the table and went to the stable, where 
he found Pérér killed. The case was brought to Ping, and Bjarni 
had Porsteinn declared an outlaw.t JPorsteinn, nevertheless, 
stayed home at Sunnudalr, and worked for his father as usual 
without Bjarni interfering. 

In the harvest time the men at Hof were scorching lambs’ 
heads. Bjarni sat by and listened to the talk. The brothers 
Porvaldr and Pdrhalla spoke up and said, — 

“When Bjarni hired us, we had no thought that we were going 
to sit here and scorch lambs’ heads at Hof, while Porsteinn 
Stangarhégg, his ‘skégar-masr’ scorches rams’f heads at Sun- 
nudalr. It would have been better if he had spared his friends a 
little more at Bédvarrdalr instead of leaving his ‘skégar-maér’ 
at ease. But most people seem to lose courage when things go 





* It is likely that the girl understood porsteinn’s jest and acted as she subsequently did in his favor. 
It is not improbable that she disliked pér6r. 

+ A person thus sentenced was left to the mercy of his enemy. To be sure of his life, the condemned 
generally went into exile, or hid himself in the woods, which of yore were thick and extensive in Iceland, 
hence the name “ skégar-maOr,” lit. a ‘ woodman,” an outlaw. 

+ This is not to be taken literally, but as expressive of the prosperous safety which porsteinn enjoyed, 
and which no doubt excited the envy of the brothers. 
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against them, and it is hard to tell when he will vindicate his 
honor.” One of the men said : — 

“It is worse to have said that than not to have said it. A 
troll must have put those words into your mouth. We think that 
Bjarni does not want to deprive blind old Pérarinn and his house 
of their only support. Wonder I do, however, if any of you get a 
chance to scorch lambs’ heads at Hof* again, or talk more about 
what passed at Bodvarrdalr!” It was not to be noticed of Bjarni 
that he had heard anything of the discourse. Now the men sat 
down at the supper-table and went to rest. 

Next morning Bjarni awoke Porvaldr and Pérhalla, and bade 
them ride to Sunnudalr and bring him Porsteinn’s head before 
noon. 

“You seem to me best fitted to guard my honor, since I no 
longer have pluck enough to do it myself!” he said. Now the 
brothers thought they had been saying too much. However, they 
had no choice, and set out for Sunnudalr. Porsteinn stood in the 
door and whetted a short sword. When they came within hearing 
distance, he asked them where they were going. They answered 
they were going to look for some horses that had strayed from the 
herd. Porsteinn said: — 

“You won’t have to search long; they are right here by the 
fence.” 

“Still, we are not quite sure to pick them out, if you don’t show 
us yourself where they stand.” 

Porsteinn then went with them. After they had walked a few 
steps, Porvaldr lifted his axe and rushed at Porsteinn. He pushed 
him away with his hand so he fell, and thereupon pierced him with 
his sword. DPdédrhalla now attacked him, but received the fate of his 
brother. Porsteinn tied the corpses upon the horses, fastened the 
reins on their neck,f and drove them down to the road. They 





* Thereby intimating that they would not live long after what they had uttered. This man probably 
had a presentiment of what Bjarni afterward did with the instigators. 

t Slight as that action may seem, it still carries a singular sociological point. Some years ago when 
the author visited Iceland, he noticed that the ponies there were trained to stop the moment the rein was 
dropped in front of them over their head. From the quoted sentence we are permitted to draw the conclu- 
sion that porsteinn, in order to make the horses move, had to tie up the reins, a positive proof of the preva- 
lence of the usage in those days, — a thousand years ago ! 
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went to Hof of themselves. Some house-carles were outside in the 
yard. They went in and told Bjarni that Porvaldr and Porhalla 
had returned, and that they had not gone in vain.* Bjarni went 
out and saw how the matter stood. He said nothing. 

One evening after Christmas, as they were come to bed, 
Rannveig, his wife, said, — 

“What do you think is talked about most in the neighborhood 
at present, Bjarni?” 

“T know not,” Bjarni answered. ‘“ Methinks the words of 
many poor mention.” 

“ People are saying,” she continued, “that nobody can tell what 
Porsteinn Stangarhoégg may commit that you consider sufficient to 
avenge. He has already killed three of your men, and your-Ping- 
men begin to fear they have relied too much on you, if you neglect 
to claim atonement for their death.” 

Bjarni answered, — 

“ Now we must confess the truth of the old saying, that no man 
gets wisdom from another man’s hurt. I shall do as you wish. 
However, Porsteinn has killed none without cause.” Early in the 
morning Rannveig was awakened by Bjarni taking his shield 
down. 

“Where are you going ?” she asked. He answered: 

“T am going to find out who is the stronger, Porsteinn or I.” 

“ How many carles are you going to take with you?” 

“ Bjarni is no highwayman. I go single.” 

“ Venture not single-handed against that giant!” 

“Be not silly, like other women, and cry one minute over what 
you urged the other. I stand a good deal of urging from you as 
well as from others ; but when I make up my mind to do a thing, 
it is useless to try to prevent me.” Bjarni then set out for 
Sunnudalr. 

Porsteinn stood in the doorway. Bjarni said, — 

“ You must fight with me to-day on the hill here on your home- 
field.” Porsteinn answered :— 





* Such examples of grim humor are common in Northern literature, and were noticed frequently, 
to take a late illustration, in the Danish war with Prussia and Austria in 1864. 
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“T want everything that is required to cross swords with a man 
of your standing. I shall leave the country forthwith when the 
ships begin to sail; for I trust your highmindedness, and know 
you will take care of my father when I leave.” 

“Tt won’t do to excuse yourself,” Bjarni replied. 

“If you don’t mind, I will see my father about it?” 

“ As you wish.” 

Porsteinn then went in and told his father how things stood. 
The old man spoke up, — 

“ Whoever has offended a more powerful man than himself in 
the same district must not expect to wear out many shirts. But I 
cannot sorrow for you, for it strikes me that you have done your 
share of offending. Take your weapons, and defend yourself like 
a man. Time was when I didn’t flee for men like Bjarni, be he 
ever so mighty in vikingship. I would lose you rather than keep 
you a coward.” 

Porsteinn left the room. He and Bjarni went up the hill 
together. The fight began. Their shields became much gashed. 
Having fought for a long while, Bjarni said, — 

“ Now I am thirsty. I am not used to exertion like you.” 

“Go to the spring,” said Porsteinn, “and drink.” 

Bjarni did so. He put his sword side of him while he stooped 
to drink. Porsteinn took it up, looked it over, and said, — 

“This is the sword you carried at Bodvarrdalr, I think.” 

Bjarni gave noreply. Then they went up the hill, and fought 
again for some time. Bjarni thought Porsteinn possessed greater 
skill in the handling of his weapon, and stood firmer than he 
judged him capable of at first round. 

“Many are the mishaps that befall me to-day,” he said. “ Now 
my shoe-buckles are loose.” 

“Then tie them.” Porsteinn went inside. He came out with 
two shields and a sword. He said to Bjarni, — 

“ Here is a shield and a sword, which my father sends you. 
This sword is not duller than that you have hitherto used. I 
am not prepared to stand under your weapon any longer without 
protection. Still, I should rather we would stop this game, for I 
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fear your good fortune will accomplish more than my ill fortune.* 
Besides, one is nearest kin to oneself.” 

“Excuses shall not help you,” said Bjarni; “we will still 
fight.” 

“T will not strike first,” ¢ said Porsteinn. Bjarni then hewed 
Porsteinn’s shield in two ; Porsteinn did the same to Bjarni’s shield. 

“ That was a great stroke!” said Bjarni. 

“Yours was none the smaller,” Porsteinn answered. Bjarni 
continued, — 

“Better does your weapon bite now than before. Still, it is 
the same weapon you have used right along.” Porsteinn said, — 

“If it were possible, I would like to prevent my own misfortune. 
I fight you in self-defence, and dread to kill you. I am still 
willing to leave the matter in your hands for decision.” It was 
now Bjarni’s turn to strike. Both had thrown their shields behind 
them on the ground. Then said Bjarni, — 

“It is not berserkship to commit a misdeed rather than to 
make a good capture. I shall consider myself fully recompensed 
for my three house-carles if you will serve me, and remain true 
to me.” ¢ Porsteinn answered, — 

“T have this morning had chances enough to betray you, when 
you bent down to drink and when you fixed your shoe-buckles, 
had my ill fate been stronger than your good fate. I shall never 
betray you.” 

“You are a rare man,” said Bjarni. ‘“ Now I will go in and 
talk with your father.” 

“Do as you think best,” said Porsteinn; “but if I were you, 
I would keep my eyes open.” Bjarni then went in, and stepped 
up to the alcove where Pérarinn lay. 

“What news have you to tell, Bjarni?” he asked. 





* Meaning thereby that he was afraid to kill Bjarni, whom he could likely master, and regarded the 
possibility of this feat his ill fortune, inasmuch as Bjarni’s good fortune (the vengeance of his mighty friend) 
would accomplish more; that is, put to death not tony ~—€ himself, but his father, his household, 
and his most conspicuous friends, to blish an t worthy of a chieftain like Bjarni. 

+ It was the privilege of the challenged party to start the combat and each renewed engagement. 

t Such agreements were every-day affairs in the viking age. Blood-atonement was a sacred duty 
rather than an outburst of vehement revenge. We often read of cases like the above, where the contestants 
have joined a lifelong friendship if they found themselves equally skilled and invincible. 
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“Your son’s death.” 

“Did he defend himself any to speak of ?” 

“None, I believe, has ever fought better than your son, 
Porarinn.” 

“It is no wonder they say you were hard to withstand at 
Bédvarrdalr, since you were able to slay my son.” Then Bjarni 
said, — 

“T will offer you a livelihood at Hof, and the high seat on the 
lower bench * the rest of your days, and in all things be unto you 
like a son.” 

“JT have nothing to depend upon,” Pérarinn replied ; “ but he 
is a fool that promises make happy. The matter with the kind of 
promises you chieftains make, when you want to console people after 
a deed like this, is that one may enjoy them a month or so, but 
afterward you treat us like mere thralls, and sorrow with us has 
noend. Still, I think a man like you may be trusted, nor will I 
scruple to accept your handshake, whatever may be the talk about 
other chieftains. Step up to my bed; but you will have to get 
quite close, for I am old, and shake all over my body from age and 
illness; nor is it unnatural if my son’s death should have influ- 
enced me.” Then Bjarni went to the alcove, and shook hands 
with the old man. He noticed, however, that Pdérarinn fumbled 
for a sword to pierce him, and rapidly withdrew his hand, 
exclaiming, — 

“Sly old troll! Now take the wages of your treachery. Your 
son is alive. He is going to stay with me at Hof; but none but 
thralls shall tend on you. Nevertheless, you shall not feel the 
want of a home as long as you live.” 

Porsteinn now went home with Bjarni. He remained with 
him till his death. All agreed that he excelled most of his time 
in lofty-mindedness and valor. Bjarni sustained his prominence as 
chieftain. He grew genial and peaceable with age, and in his last 
years he was converted to Christianity. He lies buried at Valeri, 
little way from the city of Rome. He was the father of many fine 
children. Johannes H. Wisby. 





* The place of honor, next to that of the house-father, on the upper bench. 
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THE IDYLL OF A NORTHERN RIVER. 


THE morning is the brightest of the bright Canadian summer. 
A few fleecy clouds, carded thin by the strong, hot south wind, 
half veil the intense sunny blue of the upper sky. We are afloat, 
Castara and I, on the broad pool above the dams, which sluice the 
brown waters of the subjugated river into the clattering mills of 
the busy town. The town itself is not in sight; only a spire or 
two marks the place of the human hive; but the wind carries 
down to us a deep humming roar, broken at regular intervals 
by the clank-clank-clank of trip-hammers. We are headed up 
stream. 

Our gondola is a cedar canoe, which mimics the light grace 
and sinuosity of birch bark. The smooth sides are deep crimson ; 
and on the windless reaches it floats double, like Wordsworth’s 
swan. No argosy ever held more precious lading ; for the freight 
is Castara, the Lady of all Delights. She sits facing me, a grace- 
ful cloud of white lawn ; and under the shady brim of her broad 
straw hat shine the eyes that are both compass and load-star to 
me. By them my every course has long been shaped ; they shall 
guide me to the end. The wind blows soft tendrils of brown hair 
about her temples in most admired confusion. Castara is goodly 
to look upon in a ball-room, or with her child in her arms, but she 
never looks lovelier than in her white frocks and afloat on the 
river she has always known, — the river that day and night flows 
past her door. Other women have worn and do wear white, but it 
suits no one else so well as Castara. Is not that strange ? 

The paddle dips, and with the gentlest motion conceivable the 
canoe glides forward. The water, dripping from the blade, on the 
recovery tinkles like the highest trebles of a piano. In a few 
minutes a curve of the river brings us to a new scene, and we lose 
the noise of the town. The musical drip from the paddle sounds 
loud in the stillness. We might be a thousand miles away from 
any town. 

“Look at the Constable!” cries Castara, suddenly breaking the 
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delicious silence, and her eyes brighten as she points to the oppo- 
site bank. I stop the canoe in the cool shadow of the bluff which 
we are passing, and we look across the brown water at Castara’s 
picture, — a vast expanse of blue sky, wind-driven white clouds, 
field after field of fertile land stretching to the distant horizon ; 
in the foreground a little hillock sloping with a gradual curve 
to the water, rushes, golden-rod; in the centre, a sleek-hided 
cow, white and brown, up to her knees in the stream, and other 
cattle seen more remote. The name of the picture is ‘ Peace,’ 
— so, at least, Castara and I read the title. As we look, the cow 
splashes heavily out of the water to the bank, and the picture has 
vanished. 

Our gondola glides on steadily up stream, against the current. 
The little river turns and winds in a bed of granite, and its waters 
are a clear brown, like amber, free from the vulgarity of mud. It 
is not the same for any quarter of a mile. Now it narrows into a 
tiny brook ; ‘and green boughs of oak and maple overhang the 
placid pools. Then it widens into long shallow reaches, where 
silky water-grasses, touched by the sun into greenish bronze and 
gold, wave like the hair of diving river-nymphs. Thousands of 
perch start away as the shadow of the canoe passes over them; 
but they do not swim far, so silent is our progress. We have 
passed the narrow circle of the Punch-bowl, where they say bottom 
has never been found ; we have thrust our argosy stoutly up through 
the Snappers, — the little rapid where the current is poured strongly 
between two rocks; we voyage steadily on and on. Nowand then 
we pass under a railway bridge, which spans the entire valley. It 
reminds us not unpleasantly of the jar and fret in the world of 
prose, which we have left behind and almost forgotten for this 
world of wonders. 

The watery highway was bordered with the richest vegetation. 
Clumps of rank water-weeds, with green leaves shaped like broad 
arrows, hid the outline of the shore. In the stream itself we drove 
through acres on acres of white water-lilies, with yellow-centred cups 
and flapping leaves. The bright crimson spikes of the cardinal- 
flower lighted up the shady places like torches; and all along the 
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bank the lavish golden-rod of August rioted. The sight pleased 
Castara; she has a sister’s love for flowers. 

When the high banks became cliffs and the air in the narrow 
defile was hottest, we landed, and climbed to a little platform of 
turf a hundred feet above the river-bed. Here we built our fire, 
made our coffee, and ate our luncheon. Then we lay on the canoe 
cushions and watched dreamily the large landscape spread before 
us. When the shadows lengthened in the afternoon, we drifted 
down through the lily-beds. Castara picked the whitest buds for 
her hair and her breast; she filled the canoe with them. 

Up stream in the hot morning, down stream in the shadowed 
afternoon, night at the end of all, — what does it matter as long as 
Castara and I are together ? Archibald MacMechan. 





A MODERN DANISH ROMANTIC POET: EINAR 
CHRISTIANSEN. 


THE attention of English and American readers has been so 
generally directed to the modern Norwegian writers, Ibsen, 
Bjérnson and Kielland, that few probably are aware of the fact 
that the neighboring Scandinavian kingdom of Denmark can boast 
of a literature far exceeding in extent that of Norway, and con- 
taining many works that are only waiting for an English dress, to 
be received with open arms by all lovers of good books. Edmund 
Gosse has done much to disabuse his countrymen of the illusion 
that Danish literature is Hans Christian Andersen; but his 
studies have been confined to the classics, leaving contemporary 
writers quite unnoticed. Among the many living Danish singers, 
I shall select one, and he one of the youngest, Einar Christiansen. 
Although little over thirty years of age, Christiansen has already 
published a tragedy, two melodramas, several comedies and farces, 
a novel and two dramatic poems, the latter during the past three 
years. 

In the first of the dramatic poems, ‘Peter Plus,’ the author 
describes, in verse as beautiful as it is varied, the experiences of a 
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youth, who, like Faust, is bent upon getting the best out of life. 
But, unlike the German hero, Peter Plus’s object is ambition, the 
desire to gratify the promptings of a strong will. Although only 
a poor goldsmith’s apprentice, Peter succeeds in winning the Prin- 
cess Gloriant, a mysterious maiden dwelling on an island lying in 
a distant sea. Speedily tiring of the splendid inactivity of the 
Princess’s court, he leads a successful rebellion in a neighboring 
kingdom, and is chosen ruler. His ambition, however, to which 
he is willing to sacrifice the welfare of his subjects, proves his 
destruction, and he is ignominiously expelled from the kingdom. 
The last act presents him as an anchorite, fancying himself pos- 
sessed of power to heal the sick and command the very elements. 
Again his fall is precipitated by his excessive pride and self-will, 
and he is brought to realize his sin through the devotion of his 
early love, Else. 

Peter Plus [rises]. Raise me, thou strong one with the tender 
hands, up to that love whose peace thou knowest. All that a man 


achieves with his own might, I have lived, and felt the woe of my 
will. If I shall rise to peace and salvation, it must be by thy side, 


oh Else! 

Else [stretches out her hand]. Here is my hand. 

Peter Plus [takes her hand, discovers the ring]. Faithfully hast 
thou borne my ring, messenger from my heart’s first rich life, my 
own work, that with which I chose thee long ago to be my wife 
whiles I traversed half the earth to find the fabled ring of fortune, 
thou didst stay behind with the only one. Blind was I to its warm 
soft rays. Now first and through strife and loss and sorrow I 


learn its true worth. 


The first ambition, love, is typified by the ring given him by 
the Princess, which he throws aside; the second, temporal power, 
by the royal crown which he himself presses on his brow, and 
which is taken from him; the third, spiritual pride, by the martyr’s 
crown, which he hopes to win, and which is scornfully denied him 
by the people he has sought to deceive. 

The author’s treatment is at times suggestive of ‘ Peer Gynt,’ 
especially in the dénouement. In the warning to Plus, “ Abstain, 
and thou wilt grow for every day,” we have an echo of Faust’s, 
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“Thou shalt abstain, renounce, refrain.” But, in spite of a fre- 
quent borrowing of ideas, which is inevitable in a writer of his 
comparative youth and inexperience, Christiansen shows himself 
a master in the difficult art of allegory. He is never, as Ibsen in 
‘ Peer Gynt,’ guilty of allowing the polemical to triumph over the 
artistic, and he succeeds in awaking a sympathy for his hero 
which is lacking in Ibsen’s delineation. He has evidently profited 
by the older poet’s mistakes. 

Christiansen’s latest work is entitled ‘ Letizia, and is wholly 
romantic. The scene is laid in Florence at the time of the Re- 
naissance. The name is taken from the heroine, a beautiful girl 
of doubtful character, with whom the young astrologer, Carlo 
Moir, falls in love. While inferior to ‘Peter Plus’ in action and 
motif, the poem displays a delicacy of workmanship hitherto un- 
equalled by the author. _Accompanying the poem is a number of 
songs supposed to have been written by Carlo Moir, which seem 
to be waiting to be set to music. 

Not the least gratifying feature of Christiansen’s rapid and 
brilliant success is the fact that it does not seem to have spoiled 
him in the least. Instead of growing careless, he seems continu- 
ally to advance in the artistic treatment of his subjects. The true 
lyric poet is a vara avis indeed in these realistic days of ours, but 
the Danish character and language seem to encourage the making 
of sweet songs. Now that the sweetest singer of them all, Pastor 
Richardt, is dead, Christiansen would seem to press his fellows 
hard for the unofficial poet-laureateship of Denmark. 

Daniel Kilham Dodge. 





THE TORTURE BY HOPE. 
BY VILLIERS DE L’ISLE ADAM. 


In the official dungeons of Saragossa, long ago, at nightfall, 
the aged Pedro Arbez d’Espila, sixth Dominican prior of Segovia, 
third Grand Inquisitor of Spain, followed by a “ brother of the 
redemption ” (a master torturer), and preceded by two secret ser- 
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vants (familiars) of the Holy Office, bearing lanterns, descended 
toward a condemned cell. The lock of the massive door grated; 
and they made their way into a mephitic 7”-pace, where the linger- 
ing daylight from above revealed, between rings riveted to the wall, 
a rack black with blood, a chafing-dish, a pitcher. On a muck 
bed, shackled, an iron collar on his neck, sat a haggard man, in 
tatters, of an age from henceforward never to be distinguished. 

This prisoner was no other than Rabbi Aser Abarbanel, a Jew 
of Aragon, convicted of usury and pitiless disregard of the poor, 
who had for over a year been put upon the rack, daily. And 
yet, his “ blindness being as hard as his hide,” he had refused to 
abjure. 

Proud of a stock dating back by the thousand years, boasting 
his ancient ancestry, —for all Jews worthy the name are jealous 
of their race, — he traced descent from Othniel, and consequently 
from Ipsibea, wife of this last Judge of Israel, a circumstance 
which had sustained his courage beneath the hardest of his inces- 
sant tortures. 

It was with tears in his eyes, at the thought that so firm a soul 
should shut itself out from salvation, that the aged Pedro Arbez 
d’Espila, approaching the trembling Rabbi, pronounced the fol- 
lowing words :— 

“ Rejoice, my son! Behold, your trials here below are about to 
end. If, in face of your stubbornness, I have felt it my duty to 
employ so much rigor, yet my task of fraternal correction has 
limits. You are the withered fig-tree which, so many times found 
barren, is cut down and cast into the fire. But God alone is able 
to judge your soul. Mayhap the Infinite Clemency shall shine upon 
you at the supreme moment! We should hope so! There have 
been cases,—so may it be! Rest, then, this evening in peace. 
You will take part, to-morrow, in the auto da fé; that is, you will 
be exposed to the guemadero, the fire premonitory of eternal flames. 
It burns, as you know, only at a distance, my son, and Death has 
at least two hours (often three) to come, because of the wet and 
ice-cold bandages with which we take care to shield the foreheads 
and hearts of the holocausts. There will be but forty-three of you. 
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Remember that you, being placed in the last rank, will have time 
to invoke God, and to offer Him that baptism by fire which is of 
the Holy Ghost. Trust, then, in the Light and sleep.” 

While finishing this discourse, Don Arbez, having by a sign 
caused the wretch to be freed from his chains, embraced him 
tenderly. Then it was the turn of the Brother of the Redemp- 
tion, who in a low voice begged the Jew to pardon him that to 
which he had submitted him in order to redeem him; then the 
two “familiars” embraced him, their kisses made silent by their 
hoods. This ceremony ended, the captive was left condemned and 
alone in the darkness. 

* * ** 

Rabbi Aser Abarbanel, his mouth dry, his face stupefied with 
suffering, regarded, at first without exact attention, the closed 
door. “Closed?” That word quite unconsciously awakened 
within his confused thoughts a dream. It was that for an instant 
he still beheld the light from the lanterns in the opening between 
the wall and the door. A morbid idea of hope, due to the en- 
feebling of his brain, possessed him. He dragged himself toward 
the unusual thing appearing! And very gently sliding a finger, 
with slow precaution, along the opening, he pulled the door 
toward him—oh, astounding! by an extraordinary chance, the 
servant who had closed it had turned the great key a little before 
he had shut it to between the stone door-posts. So that the 
rusty bolt not having entered its socket, the door moved again 
when it was pushed. 

The Rabbi risked a glance outside. 

By means of a sort of livid obscurity, he distinguished at first 
a half-circle of earthy wall pierced by spiral stairs, and para- 
mount, in front of him, five or six stone steps, a kind of black 
porch, giving access to a vast corridor of which he could perceive 
from below only the first arches. 

Stretching himself along, he crawled to the level of this 
entrance. Yes, it was indeed a corridor, but of an immeasurable 
length. A wan light illumined it, glimmering as in a dream from 
the night-lamps hung from the vaulted roof and burning blue, at 
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times, through the dull air. The distance beyond was darkness. 
Not a door on the side in all the length! Only on one side, at 
his left, vent-holes barred with iron in recesses of the wall 
allowed the passage of a twilight which should be that of evening, 
from the redness of the rays striking from afar athwart the flag- 
ging. And what a frightful stillness! Nevertheless, below there, 
in the depths of that veiled gloom, an outlet might open upon 
liberty! The tremulous hope of the Jew was tenacious, for it was 
his last. 

Without hesitating, then, he ventured across the pavement, 
skirting the wall by the vent-holes, striving to blend himself in 
with the shadowy tinge of the long walls. He advanced slowly, 
dragging himself on his breast, and keeping himself from crying 
out when a wound recently lacerated twinged. 

Suddenly the sound of a sandal approaching reached him in 
the echo of the stone corridor. Shivers shook him ; anxiety suf- 
focated him; his sight dimmed. So then, all was ended, doubtless! 
He effaced himself, crouching on his haunches in a recess, and 
waited, half-dead. 

It was a “familiar” of the Inquisition hurrying by. He 
passed rapidly, a thumbscrew in his grip, his hood lowered, ter- 
rible, — and disappeared. The seizure whose constraint the 
Rabbi had suffered, having, as it were, suspended the functions 
of life, he remained for nearly an hour unable to make a stir. 
Fearing increased torture if he were seized, the idea came to him 
to go back into his hole. But the old hope whispered in his soul, 
the divine “ Perhaps,” which comforts the worst distress. A 
miracle was to occur. He could no longer doubt it. He set him- 
self then to creep toward the possible escape. Attenuated by 
hunger and suffering, trembling with anguish, he advanced! The 
sepulchral corridor seemed to lengthen mysteriously. And he 
himself, never finishing his advance, seemed to gaze forever at 
the shadows down there, where there ovght to be salvation. 

Oh, oh! Steps sound again, but this time slower and more 
hopeless. Shapes white and black, with long hats with rolled 
brims ; two inquisitors appear before him, emerging upon the dull 
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air down below. They chat in a low voice and seem to be in 
controversy upon some important point, for their hands are 
gesticulating. 

At this sight, Rabbi Aser Abarbanel shut his eyes; his heart 
beat as if to kill him; his rags were penetrated by the cold sweat 
of his agony; he remained gaping, motionless, stretched the 
length of the wall under the rays of a lamp, praying the God of 
David. 

Arrived opposite to him, the two inquisitors stopped under the 
light of the lamp, this, by a chance, doubtless, growing out of their 
discussion. One of them, while listening to his interlocutor, found 
himself regarding the Rabbi! And beneath this look, whose ab- 
stracted expression he did not at first comprehend, the unfortunate 
Rabbi believed he felt the warm pincers bite his poor flesh again ; 
he was going again then to become a wail and a wound! faltering, 
not able to breathe, his eyeballs pulsing, he shivered at the graz- 
ing of that robe. But—thing both strange and natural — the 
eyes of the inquisitor were evidently those of a man deeply pre- 
occupied with what he is going to reply, absorbed by the idea to 
which he was listening; the pupils were fixed, and seemed to re- 
gard the Jew without seeing him. 

In fact, after some minutes, the two sinister disputants pur- 
sued their way by slow steps, and still talking in a low voice, 
toward the central passage whence the captive had escaped. T7hey 
had not seen him / In the horrible disarray of his sensations, the 
idea crossed his brain, “ Am I already dead, that they do not 
see me?” 

A hideous impression roused him from his lethargy. While 
looking at the wall close by his own face, he thought he saw, oppo- 
site his own, two ferocious eyes observing him! He drew back 
his head in a sudden and desperate fright, his hair on end. But 
no,no! His hand, feeling the stones, brought him a true account : 
it was the reflection of the inquisitor’s eyes that he had yet on his 
retina, and that he had refracted upon two spots on the wall. 

On, then! He must hasten toward the end that he imagined 
(morbidly, no doubt) to be deliverance, — toward those shadows 
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from which he was distant no more than about thirty steps ; again 
he took, more quickly, on his knees, on his hands, ‘on his belly, 
his dolorous way; and soon he entered the darkest part of this 
frightful corridor. All at once, the wretch felt cold «fox his hands 
which were resting on the flags; that was to be accounted for by 
a violent draught of air, rushing under a little door on which the 
two walls abutted. Ah, God! if that door should open out- 
doors! His whole frame broke loose into a vertigo of hope! He 
examined it from top to bottom without being able to determine 
surely in the gloom around him. He felt. No bolts, no lock. 
A latch! He tried it: the latch yielded under his thumb; the 


silent door opened before him. 
* * * 


“ Alleluia!” murmured the Rabbi, with an immense sigh of 
relief and thanks, now standing on the sill in sight of what ap- 
peared before him. 

The door had opened upon a garden, beneath astarry night, 
upon spring, liberty, life! Thence the country beyond extended 
toward the Sierras, whose sinuous blue lines were silhouetted on 
the horizon; there salvation was! Oh, to flee thither! He 
would run all night under the citron woods whose perfume reached 
him. Once in the mountains, he would be safe! He breathed the 
good, blessed air ; the wind reanimated him; his lungs revived. 
He heard in his dilated heart the ‘‘ Come forth” of Lazarus! 
And that he might bless God again, who had accorded him this 
mercy, he stretched out his arms before him, raising his eyes to 
the sky. It was ecstasy. 

Then he thought he saw the shadow of his own arms turn 
back upon himself; he thought he felt those shadowy arms sur- 
round him, enlace him, and that he was pressed tenderly against 
a breast. A tall form was, indeed, near him. Confidingly he cast 
his eyes upon it, and stood gasping, doting, dejected, throbbing; his 
cheeks distended, drivelling with fright. 

Horror! he was in the arms of the Grand Inquisitor himself, 
the venerable Pedro Arbez d’Espila, who gazed upon him, with his 
eyes full of big tears, and with the air of a good shepherd finding 
again his lost sheep ! 
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The gloomy priest pressed the luckless Jew to his heart with an 
outburst of affection so fervent that the points of the monkish hair- 
cloth under the frock pricked the Dominican’s chest; and while 
Rabbi Aser Abarbanel, his eyes drawn up under his lids, was con- 
vulsed with anguish in the arms of the ascetic Don Arbez, under- 
standing confusedly that all the incidents of that evening were but 
a prepared torture, — the torture by hope! — the Grand Inquisitor, 
with an accent of poignant reproach and a glance of consternation, 
murmured in his ear, with ardor heightened by fasting, — 

“Eh, what, my child! On the evening, perhaps, of salvation, 
you would, then, leave us!” 

Translated by the Editors. 





A RUSSIAN PIETIST: FEODOR DOSTOYEVSKI. 


THE three greatest Russian novelists are undoubtedly Turge- 
nief, Dostoyevski, and Tolstoi. Our American and English readers 
are tolerably familiar with the first and last of these; but Dosto- 
yevski is still to a great extent unknown. One reason for the 
unfamiliarity of his works may have been the difficulty of procuring 
them in an English dress, —a difficulty which is fast being removed. 
Till very recently, most of our Russian literature came to us 
through a French medium, the French being more assiduous trans- 
lators than ourselves. 

Another reason for the prevailing ignorance as regards this 
great writer may have been the distinctly continental character of 
his best novels. The censor of the British press is supposed to be 
a near relation of Mrs. Grundy, if not that lady herself; and 
there are portions of Dostoyevski’s novels which Mrs. Grundy 
would most certainly condemn. Possibly she would do right in 
condemning such portions, at least as pabulum for youthful minds. 
Such studies of mental disease as the Russian delights in are not 
always healthy reading. Dostoyevski’s genius was one of those 
that are closely allied to madness. It was not, at any rate, 
thoroughly sound and wholesome. There was a strong morbid 
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taint, an epileptic weakness; and circumstances increased the 
morbidity, for Russia used her great son in a manner not quite 
motherly. He may have learned to accept the chastisement sub- 
missively, but it left its ineradicable marks upon his soul. 

Feodor Dostoyevski was a contrast to Turgenief in many 
respects. Both men heartily loved their native country; both 
were distinctly pessimistic as regarded life on this earth. But Tur- 
genief was a lover of western civilization, and therefore not an 
admirer of Russian tyranny ; he was a freethinker, and therefore 
not an advocate of Christian submissiveness. Dostoyevski differed 
in each respect. He was a thorough Russian, a Slavophile; a foe to 
modern ideas of liberty and broad thought. He was not quite such 
a pietist as Gogol, but he accepted Christianity; especially in its 
teaching of abnegation and subjection. He regarded suffering as 
a purgation, rather than as an evil. Renouncing the immature, 
revolutionary ideas of his youth, he became a reactionist ; he kissed 
the hand of governmental officialism, which had scourged him. Ad- 
vanced men stamped him as renegade and traitor ; but during four 
years of captivity he had studied only one book, — the New Testa- 
ment,— and from that Book he had learned much. His Christianity 
took that spirit of submission and non-resistance which is specially 
dear to the Slav mind, together with the national mysticism, and a 
gloomy shadow peculiarly his own. Of course such qualities ren- 
dered him dear to the Russian people, and enabled him to write 
without fear of the censorship. The cultured circles of Russia, 
which are largely radical, may have regretted what they would con- 
sider as a lapse and retrogression ; but no one could deny the man’s 
wonderful genius. And against these few discontented, there are 
the many conformists, the believers in imperial autocracy and 
Greek orthodoxy, to whom a man like Dostoyevski would be almost 
an idol. It is little wonder that his name is beloved in his native 
country. 

It was somewhat suggestive of Dostoyevski’s career that he 
was born in a pauper hospital. His father, who was of the lower 
ranks of Russian nobility, was physician at this place. From his 
early youth, the novelist was nervous, sensitive, morbid, subject to 
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visions ; and before long he was attacked with epileptic fits. After 
a year’s service in the army, he left it for the sake of literature. 
His first novel, ‘ Poor People,’ appeared in 1846, and was a stroke 
of bold and original genius. With the exception of Gogol, Rus- 
sian writers had not sought their inspiration in scenes of low life; 
Dostoyevski was even more a pioneer than our own Dickens. A 
famous critic assured the young author that his book was truer than 
he knew, — that it possessed real artistic inspiration ; and it was 
generally recognized that a great writer had arisen in Russia. At 
least two British writers had done something to mould Dosto- 
yevski’s thought, — Sir Walter Scott and Dickens ; other influences 
were those of Balzac, George Sand, Hoffman, outside the national 
literature. But success and fame did not bring security. Dosto- 
yevski had joined himself to a group of advanced thinkers, social- 
ists and atheists, enemies to legal rule or convention. Three years 
after the issue of his ‘Poor People,’ he was arrested, with many 
others, and for eight months lay in solitary confinement. They 
were then placed on a scaffold, stripped to their shirts, and their 
sentence was read to them. They were condemned to be shot. 
Three of their number were already fastened to the stake, guns 
were loaded, when a sudden reprieve arrived. The government 
liked to deal forth its scant mercies in these dramatic ways. Dos- 
toyevski’s final sentence amounted to four years’ confinement in a 
House of Correction, and four years’ service in the ranks, with 
loss of nobility and rights as a citizen. He suffered terribly in the 
Siberian House of Correction, and received corporal punishments 
which increased his tendency to epilepsy. That his subsequent 
imaginations were often morbid, that his scenes and descriptions 
sometimes teem with horror, is the natural result of his terrible 
experiences. No wonder that these years shattered him in body 
and in mind. But instead of cursing, he blessed the hand that had 
smitten him ; he thought that he had been rescued, by rough, but 
beneficial treatment, from a perilous course. 

On returning from Siberia, Dostoyevski brought a young wife 
with him. It is said that this girl had loved another man better, 
and that Dostoyevski did his best to arrange her marriage with his 
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rival ; but circumstances managed otherwise. This wife died soon 
afterward ; and other troubles overtook the novelist. He was 
forced to fly from his creditors, and does not seem to have enjoyed 
foreign travel. One of his powerful works, the ‘ Recollections of a 
Dead House,’ being a realistic account of the many horrors he had 
witnessed in his exile, appeared in 1862. In the year following 
the death of his wife, he published his greatest book, best known 
by its French title, ‘Crime et Chatiment.’ For vivid strength and 
terror, this has been compared to Ibsen’s ‘Ghosts.’ It is the story 
of a crime and its punishment. In its methods and subject-matter, 
it is just a little like Hugo’s ‘ Les Misérables.’ The hero is a poor 
Russian student named Raskolnikof; the crime is a murder which 
he fancies to be justifiable, but which nevertheless brings its dread 
chastisement. It is a study of mental disease. The question 
which it asks has often been asked before, May we do evil that 
good may come, or to avoid a worse evil? That is the problem. 
From this book, it would seem that Dostoyevski answers in the 
negative. We are really not qualified to judge of the results of our 
actions ; we must simply do what is right and leave the results. 
The book is far from being conventional ; yet it is none the less 
colored by Christian conviction. It thoroughly represents Dosto- 
yevski’s own mental condition, and the narrow gulf that separated 
his genius from insanity. Bodily disease and horrible ill-treatment 
left traces that were indelible. He knew the profound horror of 
a death-sentence, afterward commuted, the original impression of 
which could not be easily forgotten. He was familiar with the 
knout, and his eye had seen nameless terrors. Under such con- 
ditions, it is not surprising that his writings are what theyare. We 
could not expect anything sunny, breezy, and optimistic from such 
a source. But Dostoyevski is a most forcible writer,—a writer 
whom no student of literature can afford to ignore. 

To persons unfamiliar with the Slav character and literature, the 
writings of such a man must be a revelation. We ought to become 
more cosmopolitan in our literary tastes; and happily signs of the 
times are already pointing that way. 

Arthur L. Salmon. 
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THE ASTRONOMICAL SCIENCE OF MILTON AS 
SHOWN IN ‘PARADISE LOST.’* 


MiLTon, like Shakespeare and all truly great poets, becomes 
greater as we approach him. We have seen objects and individ- 
uals through a distorting medium if they dwindle upon a near 
view. Milton, when read in childhood, fastens his Heaven and 
Hell upon us; we cannot forget them, — we know no other. We 
see no sunrise without thinking of his lines : — 


“ Now morn her rosy steps in th’ eastern clime 
Advancing, sowed the Earth with orient pearl.” 


Like Shakespeare, has Milton furnished us with many of our 
daily illustrations. We could not do without the common quota- 
tions, “And in the lowest depths a lower still;” ‘‘ Not to know 
him argues yourself unknown ;” ‘“ The world was all before them, 
where to choose;” “From morn to noon ... from noon to 
dewy eve.” 

We should experience the same inconvenience if we dropped 
these from our language, as that felt by the inhabitants of some of 
the Pacific Islands, when they drop from their meagre dialect 
the common noun which the King at the time assumes for his 
proper name. 

Read astronomically, Milton may be taken as the poetical histo- 
rian of the astronomy of his day. The telescope had been known 
for sixteen years when he was born. Seven planets had been 
observed. Galileo had made known the existence of the satellites 
of Jupiter, the belts of Saturn, the inequalities of the moon’s sur- 
face, and had declared with fear and trembling, which time showed 
to be well-grounded, the motion of the earth. 

Such a crowding together of discoveries was sure to awaken 
popular interest. To a scholar like Milton, projecting a great 
epic, it was more than a fleeting interest. Milton became the guest 
of Galileo while the latter was making his observations ; and 





(* Transcribed from posthumous notes of Professor Mitchell by her sister, Mrs. Joshua Kendall. As 
the notes were fragmentary, some few references and gaps have been supplied. Modern astronomers who 
may read the paper should bear in mind the fact that it dates from about 1857. — Eprrors Pogt-torg. ] 
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Galileo, not a mere observer and discoverer, but a philosopher, is 
reflected again and again from the flowing numbers of ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ 

From his frequent allusions to the novelties revealed by the 
telescope, it would seem as if the sights were a solace to him in 
his long blindness. The bright lights of heaven glowed perhaps 
with more brilliancy to his imagination when, contrasted with his 
night upon earth, they were set in the gloom of his thoughts as in 
the deep darkness of the celestial vault. 

In his First Book, he alludes to Galileo in these lines :— 


“. , . The moon whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from the top of Fesole, 
Or, in Val d’Arno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers or mountains in her spotty globe.” 


And again in Book V., he says :— 
“ As when by night the glass 
Of Galileo, less assur’d, observes 
Imagin’d lands and regions in the moon.” 

Fesole is a small village in Italy ; the capital of Tuscany, sit- 
uated on a hill overlooking the valley of the Arno. In 1857, I 
visited the Tower of Galileo, on the hill of Ascetri, the same from 
which he made his observations when Milton was with him. It is 
only a short and a most lovely drive from Florence. The tower is 
in pretty good preservation, and we ascended to the top. It must 
have been a fine place for sweeping the sky with a little glass; the 
position is elevated, and nothing for miles around but the lovely 
scenery, and above, the clear sky of Tuscany. 

The absence of water in the moon, now generally admitted, 
was not then suspected. Galileo had called the prominent points 
mountains, and had attempted their measurement. 

An eclipse furnishes Milton with a fine image in another 
passage in the First Book :— 


“ As when the sun, new ris’n, 
Looks through the horizontal, misty air, 
Shorn of its beams, or, from behind the moon 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs.” 
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I think that Milton supposes that an eclipse is visible to a 
whole hemisphere, which it is not in equal degree, but this is a 
slight liberty to take. 

Excellent is the description of the moon, at the close of 
Book III., as— 


“that Globe whose hither side 
With light from hence, though but reflected, shines ; 
That place is Earth, the seat of man, that light 
His day, which else as th’ other hemisphere 
Night would invade, but there the neighbouring moon 
(So call that opposite fair star) her aid 
Timely interposes and her monthly round 
Still ending, still renewing, through mid-heav’n, 
With borrow’d light her countenance triform 
Hence fills and empties to enlighten the Earth, 
And in her pale dominion checks the night.” 


There is another pleasing idea expressed with regard to the 
moon’s use in creation in Book III. After contending that Chaos 
is the place where the sinful wander, and — 

“Not in the neighbouring moon, as some have dreamed,” 


he conjectures that — 


“Those argent fields more likely habitants, 
Translated saints, or middle spirits hold 
Betwixt the angelical and human kind.” 


This was even in my time a popular superstition. I remember 
having heard a school-girl speak of it. 

In the description of our world, at the close of Book II., as 
“hanging on a golden chain,” pendent, and — 

“In bigness as a star, 
Of smallest magnitude, close by the moon,” 

there is a confusion of ideas very un-Miltonic about the rela- 
tive size of the moon and earth. I think he must mean that the 
earth appeared as small as a small star does when near the moon. 

Book IV. is so full of human interests that Milton has wisely 
given us fewer of his learned allusions. We are too much ab- 
sorbed in our sympathy with his hero and heroine — for J do not 
call the Devil the hero—to pause for the classical or scientific 
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analogies. Yet in the famous description of the diurnal revolu- 
tion, given in lines 589-600, he shows us first the glowing hues of 
a Claude sunset, and then the painting of evening with touches 
no less graphic of his own. 

The beauty of ‘ Paradise Lost’ is concentrated in this Book. 
It has all the charm of the Paradise which it paints, and its effect 
in a moral point of view is not less excellent. Milton was remark- 
able for his delicacy of character; and if he has failed tomake Eve 
as intelligent and learned as we require that a woman should be in 
these days, in all which constitutes loveliness and refinement she 
is unequalled. 

In Book V. such improbable suggestions as are made later with 
regard to the sun’s physical nature are applied to the moon. Here 
Galileo stops, and Milton begins, unsupported by observers or 
mathematicians ; and Milton was pre-eminently a poet. This 
appears in Raphael’s discourse; and with all due deference to 
Raphael, he is much more unscientific than Milton when speaking 
for himself. He seems to think that the moon is in process of 
formation. Doubtless he would have some difficulty in sustaining 
his theory of grosser elements feeding the purer, — 

“the air those fires 

Ethereal, and as lowest first the moon ; 

Whence in her round those spots, unpurg’d 

Vapours not yet into her substance turn’d. 

Nor doth the moon no nourishment exhale 

From her moist Continent to higher orbs.” 
That the moon is a “ moist continent ” seems especially strange to 
the science of the present day, when all watery matter is denied 
to her. An even more striking passage to the same effect, attri- 
buting moisture to the moon, is that in Book VII. ll. 703-790, 
where, after Raphael’s politic discussion of “whether Heav’n 
move or Earth,” peculiarly interesting in view of Milton’s visit 
to Galileo, he says of the moon: “Her spots thou seest as 
clouds, and clouds may rain,” etc. 

It is interesting to notice that mutual admiration societies, 
though prevalent enough at this day, do not belong to it exclu- 
sively. Adam and Raphael compliment each other much as did 
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the gallant of Elizabeth’s age; and we may suppose that the 
Cavaliers of the time of Milton were equally courteous, even 
though the Roundheads dispensed with such formalities. In 
Book VII., Adam goes to the length of telling Raphael that the 
sun stops in its course to listen to him: “ Held by thy voice, thy 
potent voice he hears,” etc. The passage is beautiful. 

There is a fine passage, crowded with allusions to the stars, in 
Book III., lines 543-623, where Milton represents Satan as stand- 
ing — 

“high above the circling Canopy 
Of night’s extended shade; from Eastern Point 
Of Libra to the fleecy star that bears 
Andromeda far off Atlantic seas 
Beyond th’ Horizon; then from Pole to Pole 
He views,” 


and then, winding his way — 


“ Amongst innumerable stars, that shone 
Stars distant, but nigh hand seemed other worlds,” 


bent his course — 

“ where the Great Luminary 
Aloof the vulgar Constellations thick 
That from his lordly eye keep distance due, 
Dispenses light from far; they as they move 
Their starry dance in numbers that compute 
Days, months, and years, towards his all-cheering Lamp 
Turn swift their various motions, or are turn’d 
By his Magnetic beam, that gently warms 
The Universe, and to each inward part 
With gentle penetration, though unseen, 
Shoots invisible virtue even to the deep.” 


The poet here speaks of the probability that the stars are 
worlds already ; and again, in Book VII. 1. 620, he speaks of “ every 
star perhaps a world,” etc. Before their instruments were delicate 
enough to detect changes of place, the astronomers were seeking 
means to discover the distance of these worlds. The sun’s mag- 
netic influence was also a conjecture of the time; indeed, Bacon 
had, a century before, advocated the belief in that of the moon. 
Galileo had seen the spots on the sun, and with his readiness in 
turning phenomena to the best advantage, had determined from 
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them the time of the sun’s revolution on its axis. Milton, in the 
above passage, allows himself some liberty in speculating on the 
sun’s physical nature. More recent revelations of the “ optic tube” 
have not made his conjectures probable. 

In most cases where Milton confines himself to facts, he is 
accurate; but his mind was not formed for physical theories, and 
he fails when he attempts an hypothesis beyond the age. 

There is a great difference in the character of men’s minds and 
in the grasp of a subject which they take. I have no doubt that 
Laplace, sitting in his study, without a glance of his eye at the 
heavens, and perhaps without power to appreciate the beauty of 
the universe and the glittering of the myriad suns of heaven, dif- 
fering only in degrees of glory, had yet a truer idea of the rela- 
tive position of all these bodies, and in his mind a more correct 
picture of all their conflicting motions, than the observer who has 
watched their changes for a lifetime, and can tell you to a second 
the times of culmination of stars and planets. The mind of La- 
place needed not the confirmation of his eyes; he was an architect 
himself, and could build up a creation with some feeble imitation 
of the powers of the God whom he denied in his heart. 

In a different way, some minds are taught by their eyes, and by 
a leap, conjecture the cause of phenomena; they cannot prove 
it, like Laplace, but their eyes see, not only the outward and visi- 
ble, but as if by intuition they get a glimpse of the hidden and 
occult. These are the pioneers in discoveries, who give the first 
start ; they detect the game, while stronger minds follow the scent. 

The planet Neptune was declared to exist by several persons 
some half-century before its existence was demonstrated by Lavoi- 
sier and Adams. 

There are still other minds which neither from reasoning nor 
observation seem to arrive at a glimpse of the truth, but have a 
sort of second-sight, a power of prophecy, — or if this is not 
the explanation of it, there is still another, in the conjecture that 
ages ago our world was as far advanced in literature and science 
as now, and that there has indeed been a dark age, so dark that 
its light has not come with sufficient strength to our time to make 
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us sure of its existence. A passage in Ovid, for example, has an 
allusion to the earth’s swinging in space, which seems to show 
that the power of gravitation was at that time known to exist. 

So Milton speaks of meteors as numerous in the autumn, al- 
though we, of this age, suppose that this was first known since our 


recollection. 
“ Swift as a shooting star, 
In Autumn thwarts the night.” 


Several comets had appeared in Milton’s boyhood, and he is 
careful not to forget them: — 
“ Satan stood 

Unterrifi’d, and like a comet burn’d, 

That fires the length of Orphiuchus huge, 

In th’ Arctic sky, and from his horrid hair 

Shakes pestilence and war.” 
The belief in the evil influence of comets cannot be said to be 
among the things passed and gone. It may have descended from 
kings to subjects and from parlors to kitchens; but it still exists, 
and must so long as comets are transiently appearing phenomena, 
whose physical nature is unknown. To find out in what way crea- 
tion began, has always been a favorite speculation with philosophers. 
Laplace must have thought that he had discovered it when he 
started his beautiful but fallacious theory of star formation from 
nebula, and nebule from star-dust. The improvements of the 
telescope are daily showing the errors of this theory ; but many were 
the minds which it long held captive, and who hugged their chains, 
forgetful that though error may be beautiful, truth is the soul of 
beauty. Milton makes Light the original essence, and from that 
deduces stars, Book III. ll. 719-741 : — 


“ When at his word the formless mass, 
This World’s material mould, came to a heap: 
Confusion heard his voice, and wild uproar 
Stood ruled, stood vast infinitude confin’d ; 


And this Ethereal quintessence of Heav’n 

Flew upward, spirited with various forms, 
That roll’d orbicular, and turn’d to stars 
Numberless, as thou seest, and how they move; 
Each had his place appointed, each his course, 
The rest in circuit walls this universe.” 
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Again, in Book VII., he describes how — 
“Let there be light, said God, and forthwith Light 

Ethereal, first of things, quintessence pure 

Sprung from the Deep and from her native East 

To journey through the airy gloom began, 

Sphered in a radiant cloud, for yet the Sun 

Was not.” 
I do not know whether Milton here alludes to the supposed exis- 
tence of Light beyond the stars, or in spaces where no stars are 
seen, — a conjecture which I think must have been since his day. 
It is known that light comes to us from points which seem to be 
blank space; that there is a diffusion of light. I suppose it to 
come from suns (worlds) too remote to be seen as such; perhaps 
brought to us by some light reflecting a light-transmitting medium 
of which we yet know nothing. 

A passing reference in Book II. to “concurring signs,” which 
apprised Satan of earth’s creation, and another longer allusion 
in Book X. to the “mute signs in nature” which forerun fate 
show Milton as only on a level with the credulity of the age. 
Tycho Brahe had been dead only a few years, and Kepler was 
just in his prime, when Milton was born. Both of these philoso- 
phers leaned to the astrological opinions of their time; and Kepler 
was certainly a believer in them. He calculated nativities when 
pressed for money, and published astrological almanacs, though he 
admitted that such procedures were little better than begging. 
Walter Scott has allowed Guy Mannering, though a scholar and a 
gentleman, to be a believer in these fallacies, and to cast a horoscope 
of the young Laird of Ellangowan, — though he places the period 
of the story after the death of Milton. 

We meet in Book V. with another proof that if Milton was 
vastly beyond his age in most respects, he yielded at times to the 
superstition of the period; or perhaps he did not do so seriously, 
but only employed it as poetic imagery. If we see so strange an 
illusion as that by which spirits are supposed to hold converse 
with us through the vulgar means of raps upon furniture, and 
ungraceful antics performed by inert material, it should not surprise 
us that at an earlier day the more elegant belief prevailed that 
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the heavenly bodies, as they moved, sang to the praise of their 
Creator. Addison has said, “Forever singing as they shine.” 
Kepler, who was thirty-seven years old when Milton was born, 
studied seriously the music of the spheres, from which study 
resulted laws, not only as harmonious as the notes which he 
fancied he heard, but more lasting, for their vibrations have 
reached to the present day, and made themselves heard in the rea- 
soning by which Neptune was made known. The passage alluded 
to begins : — 

“Moon that now meetst the Orient sun, now fli’st 

With the fixed stars, fixt in their orb that flies, 


And ye five other wandring fires, that move 
In mystic dance, not without song.” 


A beautiful passage poetically, though not scientifically, is that 
in Book VII. beginning, “Again the Almighty spake: Let there 
be lights ;” and describing how first the sun, “unlightsome first, 
though of ethereal mould,” “a mighty sphere, was framed,” and 
then the moon, “globose, and every magnitude of stars,” he says, 
“of light, by far the greater part,” was placed “in the sun’s 
orb.” Here Milton departs from his usual prudence, and advances 
a theory. And so on for some time, he describes the sun’s physi- 
cal nature, and its ability to receive light, ‘“‘ made porous to receive 
and drink the liquid light.” Where Milton confines himself to 
phenomena, he is very accurate ; but when he attempts to reason, 
he reasons as a poet, but not as an astronomer. The whole pas- 
sage is very fine, but, like most of Raphael’s speeches, far from 
sustaining the received theories. He uses the term “longitude” 
for east and west, without regard to the sun’s orbital motion. 

As a woman, I do not like Book VII. I felt, even when a 
child, indignant that Milton should represent Eve as so careless of 
the angel’s discourse that she must tend her flowers just at that 
juncture. The poet thus shows an ignorant and a manceuvring 
woman. It seems to me that the childlike Eve should have 
remained and listened, asked questions, and kept up the dramatic 
interest. The educationists of to-day would scarcely be willing to 
say to an inquiring child, “Solicit not thy thoughts with matters 
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hid.” But everywhere Milton’s Adam and Eve are the man and 
woman of Milton. Adam’s speech, “When I behold this goodly 
frame,” etc. (Book VII. |. 650), and the answer of the angel, are 
not very scientific. I think the angel “dodges” the questions, but 
the whole is very interesting. The angel is very non-committal ; 
he is plainly ignorant, but does not like to have Adam know that he 
is so; there’s a sort of shuffle which is not manly, though it may 
be angelic. Adam expresses himself as fully satisfied, which I own 
is more than I am, and I suspect more than Eve would have been. 
The new cosmogony, made necessary by the Fall and expulsion 
from the eternal spring of Paradise, is curiously and at length 
described in Book IX. Il. 649-691, in the course of which occur 


allusions to the moons of Jupiter and the inclination of the 
ecliptic : — 
“The sun 
Had first his precept, so to move, so shine, 
As might affect the Earth with cold and heat 
Scarce tolerable, and from the North to call 
Decrepit Winter, from the South to bring 
Solstitial Summer’s heat. To the blanc moon 
Her office they prescrib’d, to the other five 
Their planetary motions and aspects 
In Sextile, Square, and Trine, and Opposite. 


Some say He bid his angels turn askance 

The poles of Earth twice ten degrees and more 
From the sun’s axle; they with labour push’d 
Oblique the Centric Globe; some say the sun 
Was bid turn reins from the Equinoctial road 
Like distant breadth to Taurus with the seven 
Atlantic Sisters and the Spartan Twins 

Up to the tropic Crab; thence down amain 

By Leo and the Virgin and the Scales, 

As deep as Capricorn, to bring in change 

Of seasons to each clime; else had the spring 
Perpetual smil’d on earth with vernant flowers, 
Equal in days and nights, except to those 
Beyond the Polar Circles. 

‘ At that tasted fruit 

The sun, as from Thyestean banquet, turn’d 
His course intended; else how had the World 
Inhabited, though sinless more than now, 
Avoided pinching cold and scorching heat ?” 
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This last of the passages astronomical in ‘ Paradise Lost’ may 
well close the evidence that Milton’s epic reflects through a poet’s 
lens, but with considerable learning, the state of astronomical 


knowledge in his time. 
Maria Mitchell. 





LITERATURE AND THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT. 
MAY THERE BE A SCIENCE OF AESTHETICS? 


THe March number of this magazine begins with a very com- 
mendable paper upon Literature and the Scientific Spirit, in the 
nature of a plea for a more sympathetic study and a higher spir- 
itual appreciation of literature. The author well complains of 
the tendency to substitute knowledge for feeling, both in the world 
of men and the world of schools. The education of the imagina- 
tion and of the emotions, he urges, should not be left to chance; 
the exercise merely of perception and reason and memory leaves 
the soul unfledged. ‘The world,” as he puts it, “is even now 
full of half-formed men, to whom the power of spiritual and emo- 
tional perception is almost unknown.” It is difficult to see how 
any well-advised and well-meaning lover of culture can dissent 
from these propositions. They are wholly true, and should fill 
us all with infinite concern. Regrettably enough, however, the 
author hardly seems to share much in this feeling, the motive for 
his writing being evidently of quite another kind. He indeed 
insists, almost in the same breath, that the mischief which he has 
so excellently diagnosed is wot yet done, and can be averted only 
by a “non-scientific” teaching of literature. He assumes that the 
new life and motives of our time are altogether inorganic and 
abnormal, and sees no remedy save in the few isolated “ trans- 
cendentals” like-minded with himself. Inasmuch as he implies 
throughout that, were there no “scientific” teaching of literature, 
the sacred fane of art would need no defenders, and alludes 
nominatim to a certain manual specifically designed to insure a 
proper use of the emotions as likely to assist in disusing them 
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even more completely, the author of this article, on the suggestion 
of the Editors, is minded to attempt setting him right upon certain 
of his points. 

Not so very long ago it was the fashion to believe there was or 
might be a department of inquiry called Aésthetics. It was taken 
for granted there were grounds and data for some definite and 
certain knowledge of beauty. No one had yet dreamed that sub- 
stantial attainments in such knowledge must of sheer necessity 
incapacitate their possessor for experiences of beauty itself. But 
when, as of late, any attempt is ventured to make over what there 
is of zsthetics, from a deductive, Aristotelian form to something 
more inductive and tangible, there is outcry. It is maintained, 
in the first place, that no such thing can be. Then, in the next 
place, if there could or should be, it would be a perversion of our 
God-given powers, a crime against nature. To note that the face of 
a Madonna is beautiful is as far as we should go. Any inquiry why 
that face is beautiful, or what qualities of soul make up that 
beauty, is “science,” and must be eschewed. To contemplate 
aspects of truth in connection with beauty is sacrilege. Eternal 
Truth may well enough have laws of its own; but Eternal 
Beauty — well, if it also has laws, they are no fit subject of contem- 
plation. And yet again we are reminded in the same argument 
that Truth and Beauty and Goodness exist in eternal correlation. 
Were it not well, if we may, to come to a little clearer thinking 
upon these matters ? 

It is a grave mistake to assume there is nothing in science that 
is not harmful. Science is a large word, and includes many other 
things besides botany and physics and psychology and the tech- 
nical procedures of these. There is a kind of knowing that is not 
sought for knowing’s sake, but for the sake of a deeper feeling. 
There was science among men long before the days of Aristotle. 
Founders of philosophical systems do not invent the modes they 
formulate. There is science in our own thinking and acting every 
hour and minute of our lives. If there were not science in com- 
mon minds, there could never have been a Baconian philosophy. 
Every man who has learned how to build a kitchen fire, or tie a 
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cravat, or sharpen a lead pencil, has found out by trial certain 
principles, has generalized out of failure and half-failure and 
success rules that he will work by, perhaps unconsciously, ever 
after. The child learns to walk by “science.” He burns himself 
at the stove or the register, cuts his fingers with his first knife, 
disobeys his teacher, and through each of these experiences comes 
to practical conclusions, often quite contrary to his preferred 
assumptions, and never, perhaps, to be reached at second-hand. 
The same is true of housewifery, dressmaking, shop-keeping, not 
less than of the professions. The clergyman, who labors to bring 
men under the control of conscience, since he deals with known 
desires and aspirations of the human spirit, and specific conditions 
under which these may be satisfied, is as dependent upon induc- 
tive principles as Huxley himself. Saving souls is as really a 
thing of science as medicine or surgery. The teacher who resorts 
to certain known means or expedients, in order to gain definite 
and ascertained results, uses science like the chemist and the 
electrician. In short, there is science, or should be, in all depart- 
ments of thought. Outside of education and the realm of the 
savants, the word is an abstract term for such union of theory and 
experience as will save us from the wastes of empiricism. It is of 
the essence of science that, within certain limits, it shall enable 
us to predict. By it alone we know what consequences wait upon 
the operation of given causes, and what conditions must be 
secured to insure the results we want. Moreover, science is 
inseparable from art, and never at variance with it. As each is 
complemental to the other, there may well enough be at times 
some question of degree, but no actual hostility. Art begets 
science everywhere. Art without science is empiricism. But 
science cultivated for its own sake, without reference to utility or 
degree is, or may become, a plain perversion. 

Here, without question, is the chief fault of the times. We are 
living, have long been living, under a system of extreme intellec- 
tualization. The spiritual development of the individual, along 
such lines as may be called secular, is purely incidental. Each 
man or woman of us is left to pick it up at random, or piece it 
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together, however we may, from such experiences as come from 
ethical nurture, or perhaps a performer’s training in music, or 
some dilettante cultivation of art. There is nothing in the culture 
of the schools to correct or offset the general tendency. Since 
the Middle Ages we have been pursuing learning for learning’s sake. 
When scholasticism gave way to more humanistic studies, only the 
choicest minds were reached and quickened. To the mass of men 
Greek was merely a new subject to grapple with. The consum- 
mate flower of the Renaissance is the German gymnasium. Yet 
how far is Germany beyond America in the spiritual appropriation 
of literature? In music that country is far in advance of ours, as 
also, of course, in art; but the Germans do not cultivate litera- 
ture in the same way as art and music. In these, new knowledge 
goes into effect at once as art, and seminary processes are un- 
known. As Germany studies, we have been studying for fifty 
years and upwards in America. In our colleges and secondary 
schools we have found a place for the sciences and the modern 
languages; but it is still the letter and not the spirit that em- 
ploys us. We are even now introducing the seminary mode for 
the study of Shakespeare and other great masters in literature. 
We are still taking for granted that if we educate the intellect 
and the reason, the feelings will take care of themselves. That 
we know better, at least in theory, there is abundant evidence. 
The only country that has added practice to theory, in this regard, 
is Scandinavia. In Denmark alone, there are some thirty schools 
in which the development of the sensibilities is made the para- 
mount concern. The subjects depended upon to give the feelings 
proper exercise are music, and history in its great movements 
and in the careers of its inspiring men. Strangely enough, though 
the idea of these schools originated with the poet Grundtvig, 
literature has there as yet no place in the scheme. We can do much 
better here in America; in the grammar and high schools, we 
have already, if we can learn how to get down to the spiritual 
capacity of our pupils, and keep the sensibilities in lively exercise, 
by our literary teaching, through to the end of their secondary 
education, 
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As has been noted, the article in question frankly admits that 
the world is full of men devoid of spiritual perception. The 
cause of this, it is assumed, is science. Yet do men have less 
spiritual capacity to-day than a century ago, when there was yet 
no “science” in education? Again, it is assumed that the cure 
for the present unspiritualness, as well as the safeguard against 
complete secularization in art, is a “non-scientific teaching of 
literature.” Just what is meant by “non-scientific” teaching of 
literature is nowhere declared specifically. It is nevertheless clearly 
implied that such study of literature is intended as has been usual 
in the colleges of the country for the last fifteen or twenty years. 
Why should it be assumed that this very non-scientific study, 
during so long a period, has done no good? Why is it also 
taken for granted that it must necessarily have wrought no injury? 
How do we know that it may not have done something toward 
creating that world “even now” lying in spiritual insensibility ? 
It surely cannot be urged that “scientific” modes of literary 
study have done thus far much harm. It might be maintained 
that nothing more intellectualizing and unspiritual is likely to be 
proposed than the philologic and mnemonic methods used very 
generally in our schools to-day. The article, however, takes plain 
exception to all such German and English methods of teaching. 
What, then, is that zesthetic instruction to be by which the world 
shall be wholly spiritualized? Many of us have been long in 
search of a plan that will save at least our college men. Accord- 
ing to the orthodox theory, we must first assume the student has 
taste, — the very thing to be developed in him,—then set him 
to read masterpieces, often fearfully and wonderfully annotated ; 
then assume we have imparted to him the same thing, — taste, — 
that we assumed he had in the first place. The truth is, both 
assumptions are wrong; he has neither taste at the beginning nor 
taste at the end of his study. An eminent professor of literature 
has affirmed that not ten in a hundred graduates from our best 
colleges are capable, though well instructed after this fashion, of 
genuinely appreciating good poetry. Accepting this as true 
essentially, we may hardly hold science responsible, even if to 
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these the power of emotional and spiritual perception be almost 
unknown. 

Again, it is assumed that attempts to know the sources of 
power in literature make it unzsthetic, degrade it to the level 
of psychology or anthropology. Let us see. Literature, in so far 
as it deals with states of the conscious principle, proceeds from, or 
produces such states, belongs to psychology. In so far as it char- 
acterizes man, dignifying his race, and aiding its advancement, it 
touches anthropology. In so far as it is an institutional means of 
influence, of communicating and perpetuating inspiration, it covers 
some part of the field belonging to sociology. But while these 
allegations are true, they are not the whole truth, or very material 
parts of it. The purpose of art is to bring to the soul higher 
conceptions and realizations of beauty. The processes of art are 
directed to finding objective occasions for subjective experiences. 
Genius cannot impart its revelations of beauty, except by the use, 
in certain relations or proportions, of very simple sense-elements, 
—as in music, of sound; in art, of lines and color; in poetry, of 
emotional terms, figures, and the like. The business of knowing 
what ideas and conceptions are beautiful, and how to bring expe- 
riences of such beauty to other minds by objective means, concerns 
itself wholly with the principles of zsthetics. That literature, in 
a paramount degree, belongs to zsthetics, no one of us probably 
wishes to deny. What we propose to resist, is the notion that 
literary zesthetics may or shall be other than vague, mysterious, 
and empirical. But we have already shown that “ science,” prop- 
erly so called, does not mean cold, unapplied theorizings. Science, 
in the true sense, is always with us, even in the highest exercise 
of imagination. The expert cook, tasting at a friend’s table some 
new viand, cannot help asking at the very first morsel how the 
thing was made, and then retasting, after knowledge, with keener 
gust. To be told that the combination was an inspired accident, 
a sacred mystery not to be inquired into, would seem an outrage 
to common-sense. A novel device in dress that charms all eyes, 
charms them not less when we know the secret of it, or find the 
knack to reproduce. When we hear a new effect in orchestration, 
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it does no harm to glance at the score, and note how the instru- 
ments are blended. A fresh delight in art does not spoil when we 
have realized what means the painter or sculptor takes to suggest 
his chiefer meanings. Nobody pretends that the connoisseur loses 
his pleasure from studying inch by inch the artist’s adaptation 
of means to ends. On the contrary, it is the fashion to take for 
granted that complete enjoyment of any masterpiece can come in 
no other way. There is, at first, a sort of provisional delight at 
the theme and the general execution, which delight becomes com- 
plete only when all elements and details are canvassed and realized 
one by one. We identify all the several occasions of imaginative 
exercise, that we may in the end comprehend the piece as a whole. 
We increase our knowings, in order to perfect and deepen our 
experiences. Of course, if we should spend our time committing 
to memory where the author got his paints or his marble, or who 
served as his model, or whose sister he married, we should be 
increasing our knowledge for other reasons. However we study 
literature, we at least do not study art that way. Again, when it 
comes over us that Hamlet’s abuse of the Queen in the closet 
dialogue is intimately connected with the bringing of mother and 
son for the first time into sympathy with each other, and ourselves 
for the first time into sympathy with the mother, the scene has 
at once a new interest for us. We cannot keep imagination from 
employing itself with each circumstance of that strange meeting. 
We note how Hamlet’s harshness is stayed from injuring him 
lastingly as a hero, while it over-satisfies our sense of justice, and so 
moves sympathy with the victim. We come, thus, finally to divine 
the author’s need of the Queen’s sympathy and support for Hamlet 
in the last situation in the play, and to understand why the closet 
scene was written. Herein is involved, of course, some science, 
but far greater wonder. Knowing such things does not condition 
the imagination, but affords it occasion for its largest, profoundest 
exercise. 

So, then, we do have something of applied zsthetics, of a true 
science of beauty, outside of books, at least in art and music. The 
question that this article would press to an answer is, May we 
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not have the like in the vastly larger and more universal field of 
letters? We are, in effect, agreed that literature is not yet taught. 
We have only been pretending to teach it. Those who come to 
college without taste for spiritual reading go away without it very 
generally; and those who come with it, bring it with them from 
literary homes. The only teaching of literature is that at the 
mother’s knee, —idyllic and beautiful enough, yet analogous wholly 
to instruction in music thousands of years ago, when there was yet 
no gamut, or notation, or counterpoint, but merely the wild-woods 
teacher imparting his skill directly to some wondering pupil. We 
want means by which ninety-five in the hundred can be brought 
to an appreciation of literature, just as we are bringing ninety-five 
in the hundred to an appreciation of music. To enjoy music, or to 
be critics in it, we must learn first the effects of simple melody, 
then of common chords, then of complex harmony. It is the 
fashion to study these as if we were to become performers solely, 
though that need not be. Contrariwise, we might teach our liter- 
ary pupils similarly, point by point, how to interpret poetry. At 
any rate, no one who has not learned to read or render music can 
become a critic of instrumentation. Likewise in art, we learn 
first to draw, to shade, to suggest distance, and so try the power 
of certain means the artist uses, We do not thereby become 
professional painters, or expect to become such; but we learn how 
painters work, and are quick to read their signs. Likewise in the 
drama, the critic that does not know plays from the stage side is 
“ deductive,” arbitrary, and thoroughly unsafe. Science, as has 
been observed, enables us, on seeing causes, to know in advance 
their effects. It does not impair Prof. John K. Paine’s enjoyment 
of music to be capable of knowing, after a few glances at a 
manuscript score, whether the composition is of merit. If the 
theme is lofty, and the means sufficient to attain the end, he knows 
what will be the effect of hearing upon an audience before a single 
note of the piece is struck. In painting also, if the theme is select 
and strong, and there is proper adaptation of means to ends, and 
the means reach the ends, the work will certainly succeed. The 
significant fact is, both the artist knows and the critic knows, long 
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in advance of any public verdict. Why should not zsthetics do as 
much for us in literature ? 

Evidently enough, the doctrine that knowing impairs feeling 
proves too much. It would put a stop to all education, would pre- 
vent us from mastering even the alphabet. The vulgar still believe 
that learning to read is a drastic process that destroys all mental 
comfort. We have all known musicians, playing only by ear, that 
refuse to learn musical notation and harmony, lest they irk them- 
selves, and mar their delight. There are men who do not believe 
in exegetic study of the Bible, from conviction that it must impair 
spiritual appropriation of the truth. On the other hand, no one 
questions that too much exercise of the intellect weakens the 
capacity for emotion. Yet here what may be individual loss is 
public gain. That we may know the loves of the plants, there 
must be a Linnzeus. In order that the descent of man may be 
studied out, a Darwin must perhaps cease to enjoy poetry and 
fiction. We need not, however, go among the savants to find 
men who are out of sympathy with spiritual literature. Almost 
every cultivated household in the land will afford an example either 
of a father whose taste for reading has suffered from the exac- 
tions of business, or of a mother from whose mind family cares 
have crowded out all thought of music or art or poetry. If we 
find that school-work in botany does not make our children love 
flowers, let us not lay the blame upon science. The end in botany 
is not to feel, but know. The end in studying poetry is not to 
know, but feel. If there is a pupil who sees nothing beautiful in 
the petals, or in the color and form of a rose, what were the harm 
to put him at such study of color and shades of color, of form and 
grace and proportion, as would enable apprehension and apprecia- 
tion of beauty, when again the flower, before blank to his mind, is 
brought before him? That would be botany of another kind, not 
inconsistent indeed with the botany of the schools. What harm, 
too, when the same child, or some other child, finds nothing to 
enjoy in simple poetry, if we arouse his slumbering capacities by 
like means? That, to be sure, is the mother’s pedagogy; but 
expert pedagogy goes back to that for its foundation. 
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However, no argument in favor of such inductive teaching, 
nor even an article three times as long as this, will make those 
prejudiced against change willing to contemplate it for a moment. 
Even the argument of results will be ignored. Let us at least 
remember that, when a thing has once been done, the burden of 
proof shifts over from the positive to the negative side. Long 
after Professor Morse had accomplished telegraphy, there were 
people who declared that it was impossible, or if not, that it ought 
to be. It is, of course, very unpleasant to be disturbed by the 
promise of better things, when we are really satisfied with things 
as they are. But somebody will be insisting, one of these days, 
that our literature in construction is empirical, and in criticism 
“deductive.” What will become of us then? More than all, let 
us remember that truth will not break to harness, nor even halt at 
our hysteric “whoas!” The writer of these lines has known the 
experience of resisting the principal ideas herein presented, and 
feels the liveliest sympathy for those still passing through it. 

L. A. Sherman. 
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A BRIEF DEFENCE OF CRITICISM. 


“ CRITICISM is based upon the decay of the Art criticised.” 

It is one of the most discouraging things in life to be told that 
when one reaches the top in any given pursuit, one must, of neces- 
sity, immediately begin to descend. We are assured that his- 
tory shows this, that national development follows the same rule: 
“Westward the star of empire” moves; “All things, even 
celestial luminaries, much less atmospheric meteors, have their 
rise, their culmination, their decline.” It is of small use to reach 
a vigorous manhood, since upon it must follow a senile decay; 
why encourage, art, music, literature, since it is possible only to 
reach a certain point ere the path turns inevitably down the hill ? 

One says that arts are only truly cultivated so long as a nation 
or a people is absolutely artless ; that true cultivation, or rather true 
Art, belongs to the period of man’s innocence, Criticism being a 
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sort of serpent which enters the garden to tempt, to introduce that 
fatal knowledge of good and evil which implies, one is forced to 
conclude, the adoption of the evil. 

Another says, Art can only rightly flourish under the white 
light of Criticism ; that although one finds much that is charming 
and refreshing in the period of artless innocence, and much that is 
false and useless in modern days, still the truly virile in Art is con- 
temporary with a similar virility in Criticism. There is undoubt- 
edly reason in the theory that it is well to return frequently to first 
principles, that it is necessary to exercise a certain vigilance in 
order to keep one’s eye single, one’s tastes simple and sound. As 
life grows complex, it is threatened with false standards, with cor- 
rupt appetites; Criticism is supposed to arise from a dislike of 
these false standards, to be a last effort of the failing dotard to 
return to his youthful vigor, the final flare of the expiring candle. 

Does this idea that ‘‘ Criticism is built upon the decay of the 
Art criticised” bear examination? Is not the statement itself 
based upon a misconception both of Art and of Criticism? Can 
there be at any moment of time an Art without a Criticism? Are 
not the two children of the same parent, if not twin-born? When 
the brilliant medizeval painter, Cimabue, riding across the Tuscan 
plain, came upon the boy Giotto sketching his sheep upon a rock, 
did he not find an unconscious critic as well as an unconscious 
artist? A comparison of the great Madonna, which was carried 
in procession through the streets of Florence to its place in the 
church of Santa Maria Novella amid the rejoicings of the people, 
with the simple frescos with which the shepherd Giotto was 
allowed to decorate the cloisters of the same church, will certainly 
prove that while the boy painted, he was modestly criticising and 
gently superseding his master, the lover of gold and costly apparel. 
It may be objected that the Criticism of this period marked the 
decay of Byzantine Art. Certainly it did mark a change in Art; the 
“Lord of Painting’s Field” had taken its place, but the change 
was one to higher things, and heralded the dawn of Florence’s 
great glory. Giotto’s was truest Criticism because it was affirma- 
tive and constructive rather than negative and destructive. He 
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did not ungratefully and roughly say, “I do not like your throned 
and gilded Madonna, who holds her place in glory indifferent to all 
the world, even to the babe upon her knee ;” he simply worked 
out his own conception of the story, and painted his Madonna as a 
simple peasant girl, albeit of royal lineage, a most tender mother, 
herself the child of poorest parents, having for her own part but 
a faint perception of the wonder she had given the world in the 
infant in her arms, whose sayings she was so deeply and painfully 
to “ ponder in her heart.” 

All Criticism can be at last nothing else than the expression of 
taste, and must be good or bad, intelligent or non-intelligent, just 
in proportion as the critic is wise or stupid, has good taste or bad. 
The man who “ can’t read ‘ Sartor Resartus,’” criticises Carlyle in 
very much the manner of the cat, who upon going to court, is 
reported to have seen there “a little mouse under a chair.” _Per- 
haps we are not all artists, but we are certainly all critics so far as 
we have any likes or dislikes whatever. The moment Giotto 
begins to draw and Cimabue to look on, we have Criticism in both 
minds; why does Giotto draw sheep rather than trees, unless 
because he prefers, thinks more about, the living creatures? Why 
did Cimabue, rich and powerful, pause as he rode jingling up the 
vale, but because he noted at a glance that here was something 
vastly more promising than what he was accustomed to meet daily 
in the studios of Florence. It was the faculty of discrimination in 
each which brought them together. The man who sees is the critic ; 
in this instance the man who saw and sympathized, fostered his 
Art. 

I like to believe that this is always the case. There is a very 
small-minded and short-sighted proverb, sufficiently often quoted, to 
the effect that ‘When God made authors, out of the chips He made 
critics;’’ the truth is that whenever God makes an author, He 
makes a critic, and what becomes of the chips I know not, unless 
it be to make of them little authors who are little critics. The 
faculty of loving is quite as truly a characteristic of Criticism as is 
that of hating; it is the glory of a critic to see clearly, through the 
false to the true, — to be more ready to hail the king than to decry 
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the churl. odlesse oblige compels the worship of the king; the 
churl must fall by force of his churlishness. The theory that Criti- 
cism is built upon the decay of Art seems to imply that one only 
criticises where one dislikes or ought to dislike; whereas to my 
mind the strength of Criticism lies in its fostering, appreciating 
qualities. Doubtless it is a critic’s duty to point out defects, mis- 
takes, falsenesses; but it is also his duty to be as enthusiastic and 
brave for what is high and fine as he is uncompromising against 
the baseness and feebleness of writers. 

It is impossible for me to conceive of Art and Criticism sepa- 
rately, nor can I conceive of anything more likely to encourage and 
ennoble Art than intelligent Criticism. There can certainly be no 
interest without Criticism ; the least thinking and most voracious 
reader of “The Duchess,” or of “ Penny Dreadfuls ” reads because 
he or she likes certain things in those books. In this case the Art 
and Criticism are equally bad; but unhappily enough the latter is 
not based upon the decay of the former. I am strongly of the 
opinion that what Criticism demands, Art must give; is not this 
the universal history of great movements? The Renaissance, the 
Reformation, the French Revolution, the Wesleyan Movement, the 
Tractarian Movement, the Pre-Raphaelite Movement, Christianity 
itself, — were not all of these the results of persistent and more or 
less intelligent Criticism of what had preceded them? Have they 
not all marked stages of growth rather than of decay ? 

A judge sometimes passes a favorable sentence : he does not sit 
merely to condemn. There is therefore no reason in the intrinsic 
meaning of the word “ Criticism ” for defining it as though its func- 
tion was merely to point out failure or weakness, or even positive 
error. Its true function must be the correct appraisement of the work 
criticised ; it must not underrate, although it may be forgiven an 
occasional generosity in the matter of praise. It is a pitiful fact 
that we have much less conscientious Criticism than would seem 
possible in an age which has known such search-lights as those of 
Sainte-Beuve, Arnold, Morley, Lowell, and, let us add, Agnes 
Repplier, who, if she does not bear a search-light, certainly pos- 
sesses the most knowing of latter-day dark lanterns, — but this can 
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well be accounted for by any one who knows aught of the methods 
employed by ordinary daily and weekly papers. 

If it be granted that while we have Art, we have Criticism, and 
that the existence of the one implies that of the other, the great 
question for Criticism would seem to be how to cultivate the taste, 
the power of discrimination. For literature one must admit that it 
is less easy to set up a correct canon of taste than for rugs or 
china or lace, or even for pictures or music. Before a critic can 
know literature, and be able to distinguish rightly the real from the 
fictitious, he must put himself patiently to school. A good deal of 
hungering and thirsting must be done, a good deal of discipline 
endured. It will not do to read simply as the literature of the day 
appears ; one must know the classics of the language in order to 
possess touch-stones by which to prove the rest. In our English 
tongue is no lack of masters who are classics beyond question, but 
no man’s word may be taken for it; they must be studied, and the 
faculty of comparison sharpened by bringing modern work into 
juxtaposition with theirs. A deal of work is before those who thus 
learn Criticism, — delightful, happy work, carrying with it its own 
reward. But this is not enough, it is only the beginning; one may 
read and know the poets from Czedmon to Tennyson, from Chaucer 
to Browning, and have little or no adequate conception of the true 
inwardness of poetry. Ruskin has wisely said that, “ The sense of 
the difference between right and wrong, and between beautiful and 
unbeautiful things, is confirmed in the heroic, and fulfilled in the 
industrious soul.” It is written that “to him that hath shall be 
given,” and it is promised to the pure in heart that they shall “ see 
God.” Undoubtedly “we needs must love the highest when we 
see it;” discernment grows with nobility and purity. The critical 
faculty can only reach its highest perfection by the cultivation of 
those noblest moral qualities wherein our life consists. 

The greatest modern critic of our race has given the critical 
faculty a still higher place in the economy of literature than I have 
ventured to claim for it, since by calling poetry itself ‘a criticism of 
life,” he implies that Criticism is really the creative force which 
inspires the greatest literary expressions. To defend such a 
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statement from such a source would be somewhat absurd; it 
is not absurd, however, to beg one’s thinking readers to reflect 
that that which is the very essence of an Art can scarcely be 
based upon its decay. 

Carolyn B. La Monte. 





SHAKESPEARE’S OPENING SCENES AS STRIKING 
THE KEY-NOTE OF DRAMATIC ACTION AND 
MOTIVE. 


‘ROMEO AND JULIET, ‘JULIUS CAESAR, ‘AS YOU LIKE IT,’ ‘TEM- 
PEST,’ ‘MACBETH, ‘HAMLET,’ ‘MERCHANT OF VENICE,’ ‘ TROILUS 
AND CRESSIDA.’ 


SEVERAL other comedies sound the key-note in the first scenes 
as evidently as those discussed in the first part of this paper ; * they 
cannot be treated here, but will later be given a cursory glance. 
We shall now direct our attention to several classes whose pecu- 
liarities with reference to this subject entitle them to separate 
consideration in their several classes. 

One of the most difficult tasks confronting the dramatist is the 
presentation of his characters in vital relation with a broad world be- 
hind them, — to give them a dramatic setting which will, so to speak, 
place the characters in the living world. This background of world 
life is generally of subordinate interest; it is used to bring out the 
reality of the great characters who act in it. At times, also, double 
threads of actions serve as backgrounds to one another. But beside 
these we may count some few which do not seem to have such a 
preponderate interest in any one person or set of persons, but in the 
general life of the drama; that is, the objective world becomes 
dramatically important and furnishes the interest of the play. We 
might compare, in illustration of this distinction, the plays of ‘ Julius 
Cesar’ and ‘ Antony and Cleopatra.’ In the latter, the great Roman 
world is but a stage for the royal pair of lovers to perform their 





:* See Port-tore for April, p. 169. 
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loves. But in ‘ Julius Czesar,’ that great Roman world rises to the 
highest dramatic importance; it is in the death-throes of an old 
society that the play finds its interest. It is impossible sharply to 
separate the one class from the other; but as those that present 
the objective world as important are few, they will be given special 
attention. The artistic foreshadowing of the action would naturally 
be somewhat different. The malicious hatred of Iago may be ex- 
pressed forcibly and with dramatic truth in his own words, but 
when the trouble is in society as a whole, such direct verbal expres- 
sion can be little used except in the Chorus. The favored method 
in this class of plays seems, in fact, to be, to introduce the reader 
or hearer into the midst of affairs, 7x medias res. The objective 
world, which is to be the interesting thing in the drama, is presented 
to us at a convenient point for beginning the action; this is often 
accompanied by explanation from the mouths of the actors in that 
world which makes clear the dramatic antecedents. Thus they 
strike the key-note none the less truly in the first scene. 

Let us first speak of ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ Of the Prologue and 
Chorus to the second act of this play, Richard Grant White says: 
“ They bear the stamp of his mind and hand, and unlike some of 
the prologues are unmistakably his.” This Prologue gives great, 
almost predominating, importance to the “ ancient grudge” between 
the two houses. From forth the loins of these two houses “ A pair 
of star-cross’d lovers take their life.” In the course of the play, 
however, the beautiful characters and sad fate of the lovers do draw 
the main interest. Yet it is the outside world that is important in 
driving on the action at the fatal points. The play is, in fact, on the 
border line between the two classes of plays outlined in the last 
paragraph. The action is the course of these star-crossed lovers 
as they are defeated by the fatal strife between the houses ; its 
motive is the glorification of their love in the presence of these 
trials; and it finds its tragic triumph in the scene at the tomb of 
the Capulets. The key-note is this family feud, which finally drives 
the action to its catastrophe. In the first scene of this play we have 
nothing indeed directly on the high and fatal love. We have first 
the street brawl, and then the entrance of the dejected lover Romeo. 
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The street brawl is a splendid instance of that sounding of the key- 
note by action itself. The characters who take part are of little 
importance in the drama, but their strife is of dramatic importance. 
One of Romeo’s speeches interprets it and shows this dramatic 
importance : — 
“O me, what fray was here ? 

Yet tell me not, for I have heard it all. 

Here ’s much to do with hate, but more with love,” 
and “ This love feel I, that feel no love in this.” In this way, at the 
very beginning of the play, great dramatic importance is given to 
the feud, this fighting world. Into this cruel world the yet unborn 
love must enter; it is thus foredoomed, and the seeds of tragedy 
sown in the brawl of the base servants of the two houses. It is as 
if some tropical flower were transplanted on a warm summer day to 
a northern clime; it may bloom brightly for a time, but its fate is 
sealed. Enough of the lover Romeo is given us to see that his 
love will be crossed by the hatred of the two houses; the love of 
Juliet will come later. 

The difficulty we have felt in ‘Romeo and Juliet’ in defining the 
dramatic action is less felt in ‘ Julius Caesar’ on account of what we 
may call the impersonal interest of the action, —an interest not 
centred in individual characters. The action is the struggle of the 
old republican spirit of Rome against the growing imperialism of 
Cesar. For those who hold to the utter baseness of Cassius and 
all the other conspirators except Brutus, the action would be denom- 
inated as the faction strife against the Czesarian power. During 
the first part of the play, Caesar is the head of his own party, and 
to destroy that party the conspirators think it enough to destroy 
Ceesar; hence they raise their daggers against him. Brutus be- 
lieved that the death of the one man would bring back the old 
republican life of Rome. He did not count the forces of his enemy. 
He was dealing with a veritable hydra, for no sooner had they lopped 
off one head than three others grew out in the persons of the tri- 
umvirate. The day was indeed all but won by the conspirators. 
Then Mark Antony seized strong vantage-ground in his speech; he 
gathered the strength of the Czsarians and swept their opponents 
to ruin. Well might Brutus say, in the hour of defeat, — 
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““O Julius Cesar, thou art mighty yet, 
Thy spirit walks abroad and turns our swords 
In our own proper entrails.” 


The key-note of all this action is the hatred against this success- 
ful, ambitious, and all but regal Caesar and Czesarianism. For such 
an action, no more skilful way of striking the key-note could have 
been used than the street scene. Here again the striking of the 
key-note of action is by action. Flavius and Marcellus appear, 
driving the commoners to their homes and their shops. They are 
contriving to draw honor and power from Czesar even in this 
apparently harmless way. Yet it speaks of great things, and its 
significance is well told in the last few lines of the scene: 

“ These growing feathers pluck’d from Czsar’s wing 
Will make him fly an ordinary pitch, 


Who else would soar above the view of men 
And keep us all in servile fearfulness.” . 


‘As You Like It’ is the most typical of this class of plays. We 
cannot say that the interest is in the central pair of lovers of the 
play, or the injuries of the old Duke, nor those of Orlando. The 
action is rather the easy idyllic adjustment of its own evils by a 
wrong social condition. Things move as in the even current of life. 
There is no use here of dramatic force to carry the play along; it 
is rather lived from day to day. This helps to give it that idyllic 
grace for which it is so much admired. There is indeed plenty of 
entanglement, with four love affairs to settle happily, and a usurp- 
ing duke and a usurping brother to bring intoharmony. Yet these 
last two are left almost entirely to themselves, to work out their own 
repentance and reconciliation. The entanglements through usurpa- 
tion are a frame to the picture of life in the Forest of Arden. They 
introduce to, explain, and lead from that life. However, they are an 
integral part of the action, the very key-note of the entanglement, 
for they force the action into its course. In the first scene we have 
both of these usurpations portrayed. The one is acted as well as 
spoken in the quarrel between Oliver and Orlando, and is here 
given greater importance in consonance with the later portions of 
the play, where Orlando becomes the hero. The other is narrated 
by the wrestler in his account of the banished Duke and of the 
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usurper. Even mention is made of the Forest of Arden as the re- 
treat of the banished Duke, thus foreshadowing the later reconcilia- 
tion in that forest life. Dramatic motive is replaced by the charming 
idyllic atmosphere of the play, and we get a breath of it in the 
words: “ And there they lived like old Robin Hood of England : 
they say young gentlemen flock to him every day, and fleet the 
time carelessly as they did in the golden world.” 

Akin in part to this class is ‘The Tempest ;’ here also the en- 
tanglement embraces all of the characters of the play, and hence 
the reconciliation must have an application equally wide. The 
action might be said to be the working out of order in this world, 
which has been thrown into confusion by usurpation and wrong. 
Prospero’s banishment, the usurpation by his brother, and the ill 
ambition of Alonso must all be corrected ; and it is their restora- 
tion to moral order that occupies the action. The dramatic motive, 
according to Richard Green Moulton, is Personal Providence, res- 
toration through the personal control of the wise and good person, 
Prospero. The key-note of the reconciliation is the temporary 
omnipotence of Prospero, through his magic and his power over the 
spirits. He has the whole control, a human providence, and is thus 
able to work out a happy dénouement in the short time which the 
stage representation itself would require. In the first scene of this 
play, also, we are introduced into the midst of the action. The 
storm scene is the first step of the reconciliation. It strikes the 
key-note of the play in subjecting everything to Prospero’s power ; 
he thus gains the control which he does not relinquish till the dé 
nouement has been accomplished. This storm scene is in fact an ob- 
jectification of that personal providence. However, we are not yet 
given information to interpret the relation of this storm to what is to 
come after ; it is simply held in the mind for the time. In other plays 
which we have mentioned as thus striking the key-note, some hint 
has been given for interpreting the action into the midst of which 
the audience is thus immediately introduced. But here one is left 
without ground of conjecture. The scene, however, is short; and 
the first lines of the second scene give the necessary information 
for interpreting the first. The reason for such an arrangement is 
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evident. Narration could not have been used in the storm scene; 
for it would have been highly inartistic to make some of those on 
the deck of the sinking ship draw out a long confession of the crime 
committed twelve years before, and which they, no doubt, thought 
they were well rid of. However, our suspense is short; then the 
whole story is told in Prospero’s words to Miranda. Such an ac- 
count would have been dull and unmeaning without the vividness 
of the storm scene going before it. But when the action has been 
given its start, and all is seen to be in the control of a kindly and 
irresistible power, it is delightful to sit at Prospero’s feet, listen- 
ing to his long but quiet account of the antecedents of the dramatic 
action. r 

In the next class I wish to treat I have placed ‘ Hamlet’ and 
‘Macbeth.’ In both these plays, the action is largely gathered 
around the action and fate of single characters. The actions are 
tense and terrible. While the illustration of our theme may at first 
sight be less evident in these, I think there are no plays of Shake- 
speare that exhibit more artistic skill in striking the key-note of 
action and motive. They strike the key-note by the general atmos- 
phere of tragedy as well as in a concrete way in the appearance 
of the supernatural element of each play in their first scenes. 

Of the first witch scene, Coleridge says: “In ‘ Macbeth’ the 
object was to raise the mind at once to the high tragic tone, that 
the audience might be ready for the precipitate consummation of 
guilt in the early part of the play. The true reason of the first 
appearance is to strike the key-note of the whole drama, as is 
proved by their reappearance in the third scene, after such an 
order of the king as establishes their supernatural power of in- 
formation.” The action of the play is peculiarly centred in the 
thane and his wife; it is that long and criminal course of life by 
which the regal power of Scotland was won, held, and finally lost. 
How, then, does the appearance of the witches strike the key-note ? 
Whether the witch influence is an absolute fascination of Mac- 
beth, even against his will, or if they are only solicitors of his own 
evil thought, they strike the key-note of the action; they touch the 
action at its vital point and give direction to the whole tragedy. 
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If, however, their power is objective with relation to Macbeth, they 
are little more than a mechanical means used to drag in the fate. 
But if they are solicited by the evil in Macbeth’s own heart, their 
appearances become more artistic: Macbeth’s freedom of will is 
not affected; psychological and physical causation have way, and 
bring about the crime and the catastrophe. I think we may readily 
assert for our purposes the latter interpretation. The witches find 
Macbeth most ready to catch their words. When they depart, he 
says, “ Would they had staid.” They do not bid him to take an 
active part in obtaining the kingly crown; if chance would have 
him king, chance could crown him without his stir. The witches 
do not directly suggest murder; yet Macbeth’s mind immediately 
turns that way, as is shown by his own aside : — 
“Tf good, why do I yield to that suggestion 

Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair 

And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 

Against the use of nature? Present fears 

Are less than horrible imaginings : 

My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical, 

Shakes so my single state of man that function 


Is smother’d in surmise, and nothing is 
But what is not.” 


Murder has now been excited into activity and self-consciousness 
in his mind through the words of the witches. But such sugges- 
tion of evil has little power over a mind fortified from within 
against wrong-doing by a noble and generous nature. Thus the 
dramatic importance of the witches is not that they stir Macbeth 
to a new and unthoughted ambition, but that they encourage him 
in that which he had been harboring more or less consciously. 
Their words give him assurance of success, — assurance that he 
would escape the much-feared retribution in this life. He in him- 
self was willing to jump the life to come, or the thought of moral 
guilt and retribution of conscience. The witches are ministers of 
evil, — external realities that respond to and encourage his own 
evil thoughts. Without them Macbeth’s ambition would still have 
existed, but he would not have hurried on so deep in blood for 
the sake of giving it immediate satisfaction. Without some such 
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external stimulus, there would be neither dramatic probability nor 
interest. They, however, touch the action into new life wherever it 
begins to flag through the weakness of Macbeth. Hence it is 
with the highest artistic effect that they are introduced in the first 
scene. Moreover, we are given to understand that they will meet 
Macbeth soon, and this fact gives a definite connection to their 
ill-boding presence. “ Fair is foul and foul is fair,” is the key of 
the moral gloom which hangs over the whole subsequent course 
of the play. It, in a general and indefinite way, strikes the key- 
note, and foreshadows the coming action. The narrative second 
scene is interposed to give the dramatic antecedents, and then, 
after the first two very brief scenes, the full sense of the witch 
agency is given in their meeting with Macbeth. 

In dealing with the play of ‘ Hamlet,’ we find serious difficulties 
in determining the interpretation we shall adopt for use in our dis- 
cussion. Hundreds of commentaries have been written upon it, — 
many holding the theory of the subjective, others of the objective, 
fatality of Hamlet’s career. We can do little more than outline 
the grounds we here assume. According to either interpretation 
of the play, the action is Hamlet’s avenging of his father’s foul and 
most unnatural murder. But the key-note of this action will vary 
according to which of these interpretations we adopt. If the cause 
of fatality is subjective as related to Hamlet, his character of inac- 
tion and lethargy is the key-note of the tragedy. Hence, according 
to our law under discussion, we should expect Hamlet to be intro- 
duced to us in the first scene, either uttering a soliloquy to that 
effect, or puffing and complaining over some unwonted exercise. 
But if the causes of tragedy are objective, the key-note will be the 
ghost’s cry for revenge; for it first brings the fatal round of cir- 
cumstance into action. For those who hold to the subjective 
fatality of Hamlet’s career, it will not be enough for proof of their 
case that Hamlet’s character helped the tragedy along. They 
must prove that it was the chief factor in bringing about the 
catastrophe. If circumstances arose such as absolutely to pre- 
clude revenge, whatever the character of the revenger, they are 
the fatal element. We might even go further, and say that if cir- 
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cumstances rendered action impossible for all men of Hamlet’s 
degree of mental and moral and esthetic culture, circumstances 
are still the fatal element; for we cannot expect, nor does poetic 
justice allow, that a man shall act contrary to his own nature through 
any force of will. If Hamlet were a fierce barbarian, he might 
have killed the king on the same night he received the information 
from the poor ghost. The rash murder of his uncle on the word 
of the ghost would have been ample revenge for a barbarian. But 
Hamlet had a more difficult task to perform: he must so prove the 
crime of the king that his vengeance might be approved by the peo- 
ple ; otherwise he would fail. Granted that he had immediately 
killed the king, how would that consummate his revenge and justify 
him before the world? He had been recently defeated by his uncle 
in the election to the kingship, and was now next heir to the throne. 
Under such circumstances, the murder of the king would be con- 
sidered a crime of ambition. He would be placed before the people 
in the same light that his uncle himself was in before. Hamlet had 
to think of this. He was a young and noble prince; and if such 
an act would estrange his people, and place him in a criminal light 
before them, he must hesitate in murdering the king. He had 
indeed, for himself, moral certainty of the crime of his uncle, from 
the testimony of the ghost; but his evidence would not necessarily 
carry a like conviction to the Danish people. In the face of all 
this, he labored long and slowly to reveal the occult guilt of the 
king, and avenge his father; but his task was too great for human 
strength. He was finally driven to consummate his revenge in 
his own last hour. Here, too, he charges Horatio to remain be- 
hind to make clear the catastrophe to the people, and to fix the 
guilt of the king. This guilt had been unkennelled in the last 
scene, and it had completed the revenge and the action. But it 
came too late to save Hamlet from the poisoned rapier, and he 
sank in the general catastrophe. 

This brief statement may justify our position that the fatality 
lies in circumstances, and that therefore the key-note of the action 
is the appearance and revelation of the ghost. The hidden guilt 
is revealed through the ghost to one who is unable to do vengeance. 
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In the first scene, the prevailing thought and action is the appear- 
ance of this ghost ; but the significance of the ghost, as of the 
witches in ‘Macbeth,’ is but vaguely hinted, and its dire appear- 
ance is connected with the young prince Hamlet only in the last 
speech of Horatio. This is all we get to give particular signifi- 
cance to the sounding of the key-note; but the very presence of 
the ghost is ill-boding, and thus the key-note is struck in a vague 
and general way also. This is the interpretation put upon its 
appearance jin the mouths of Horatio and his companions: ‘“ This 
bodes some strange eruption in our state;” and later he speaks 
of this and other prodigies : — 
“ As harbingers preceding still the fates 
And prologue to the omen coming on, 


Have heaven and earth together demonstrated 
Unto our climatures and countrymen.” 


The audience are left with this vague sense of the tragic import of 
the ghost’s presence. Not till Hamlet’s meeting with the ghost 
is all made clear. 

We will next look at two plays which present a difficulty, not 
found to the same extent at least in the other plays. This arises 
from the fact that there is a double thread of action. In ‘The 
Merchant of Venice,’ these threads are united with great artistic 
skill, while in ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ their unity is less artistically 
secured. This double action gives rise to the difficult question 
which of the two or whether both ought to be given their start in 
the first scene. We can only state the fact as found in the two 
plays. 

In ‘The Merchant of Venice’ we have first the love affair of 
Bassanio and Portia, or we might say the love affairs of the play, 
and second, the Jewish-Christian conflict. Of these the greater 
dramatic importance seems to be given to the former, as it usurps 
so entirely the first and last parts of the play; for Shylock is not 
introduced till the third scene of the first act, and leaves at the 
end of the first of the fourth. Nor would it have been difficult to 
have made some direct reference to the Jew when Antonio and 
Bassanio were arranging in the first scene to effect the loan. 
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Hence the Shylock story cannot be assumed to possess the pre- 
dominant interest. But great dramatic interest is attached to his 
story on account of its tragic tendency and the interest in the char- 
acter of the man himself. Hence each of the threads is of suffi- 
cient importance in itself to justify their being placed side by side, 
rather than one subjected to the other. In the first scene, Antonio 
is introduced to us in conversation with his friends, talking of a 
sadness that he cannot explain. It is one of those skilful prepara- 
tions of the mind of the audience, without its own self-conscious- 
ness of the fact, such as Shakespeare makes at times, and which 
we have just seen illustrated in ‘ Hamlet’ and ‘ Macbeth.’ Nothing 
more is hinted at than that Antonio’s material prosperity is endan- 
gered. In the latter part of this scene, the beginning of the other 
thread of action is fully presented in the announcement of Bassa- 
nio’s hope for the successful outcome of his love suit. We are 
given clearly to see what will be the following course of this action, 
when Bassanio says :— 


“Sometimes from her eyes 
I did receive fair speechless messages : 


Oh my Antonio, had I but the means 


I have 2 uted presages me such thrift, 
That I should questionless be fortunate !” 
The tie of union, and we might almost call it the key-note of this 
double action, is the bond, — providing, first, for the love suit, 
second, for the tragic power of the Jew over the life of Antonio. 
It is found in the last lines of the scene : — 
“Go, presently inquire, and so will I, 
Where money is; and I no question make 
To have it of my trust or for my sake.” 

‘Troilus and Cressida’ likewise presents two actions: the one 
the love affair of Troilus and Cressida, and the other the narrative 
of the Trojan war. The former furnishes the title of the play; the 
latter occupies the entire Prologue. The story of the lovers, on 
the one hand, is too important to be reduced to a sub-action ; and 
on the other, the great Trojan war cannot be considered a mere 
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background for that love affair. We find no such skilful unity 
here as in ‘The Merchant of Venice.’ It is true that the position 
of Troilus as an actor in both does present a superficial bond of 
union; but the tone of the two actions differs so radically that no 
such bond can unify them artistically. White says of it: “It is 
in fact dramatic only in form, and is a sort of a chronicle ballad put 
into acts and scenes.” In this dissolution of action into chronicle 
it resembles some of the English historical plays. Hector falls 
because Homer tells the story in that way, and Troilus’ unhappi- 
ness arises from no apparent cause in his character or circum- 
stances. There is, in fact, neither resolution nor tragedy, unless 
we consider the cold-blooded butchery of Hector as such. We 
might thus be justified in overlooking this play, as having no place 
in generalizations on dramatic art. But taking for granted that it 
has these two threads of action, in the first scene we see that the 
conversation of Troilus with Pandarus gives very elaborate prepara- 
tion for the love thread; on the other hand, the last few lines of 
the scene, in the entrance of A£neas, give at least a hint of the 
struggle with the Greeks. Hence both actions are begun in this 
first scene. They have not sufficient unity and artistic organism 
to allow of a single key-note being struck. We might, however, say 
that the key-notes of the two actions are struck separately, the 
latter in “Helen must needs be fair, when with your blood you 


daily paint her thus.” 
Charles W. Hodell. 


(To be continued.) 





CLOUGH AND EMERSON: THE METAPHYSICAL SIG- 
NIFICANCE OF ‘DIPSYCHUS’ AND THE ‘WORLD 
SOUL.’ 


PAPERS OF THE BROWNING SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Amip the mass of platitude which goes to the making of the 
‘ Prose Maxims’ of Goethe, one occasionally comes upon a gem of 
truth which sparkles with all the fire of originality and acute per- 
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ception. Such a gem is this: “If a man sets out to reproach an 
author with obscurity, he should first of all examine his own mind, 
to see if he is himself all clearness within. Twilight makes even 
plain writing illegible.” * 

Browning students, especially, have reason to appreciate the 
wisdom of Goethe’s somewhat caustic advice ; and when we apply it 
to writers of greater clarity than Browning, we find its force un- 
diminished, because, as expression becomes more limpid, thought 
usually deepens. Unless we are careful that our perception is clear 
and bright and normally active, we shall read our own opaque no- 
tions into our author’s work and cloud his clear stream with mud 
dug from our own minds. 

In considering Emerson, we safely may start with two assump- 
tions: (1) He is always clear; (2) He always means something. 

In regard to Arthur Hugh Clough — whose close intimacy with 
Emerson imparted to him much of the Emersonian flavor — it may 
be said that he is usually clear, and that, in ‘ Dipsychus’ at least, he 
means something. Nor need we go delving into the dark corners 
of consciousness to ascertain what this something is. 

Dipsychus — the man of two souls — embodies (as each one of 
us embodies) a dual nature. It must be so. Always aspiration to 
reach the stars, and the pitiless moral gravitation earthward; al- 
ways the spirit at war with the flesh ; always Ariel and Caliban ; 
always God and Mammon. But here we come upon a distinction : 
the Spirit in Clough’s poem is not an incarnation of the evil prin- 
ciple; it is sometimes difficult even to decide whether, in the argu- 
ments between this Spirit and Dipsychus, the former has not the 
best of it, even from an ethical standpoint. For these discussions 
bring out primarily the thought of individualism as opposed to the 
social theory; and who shall say that the development of the indi- 
vidual is not the safest development of society? But they also 
bring out selfishness as opposed to the altruistic idea. When the 
Spirit is asked his name, he suggests (it is characteristic that the 
answer is only a suggestion) Cosmocrator. Let us call him so, for 
in that name we find the key to his character. He represents the 





* Goethe: Sfriiche in Prosa. Bailey Saunders’ translation. 
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power of this world: he is not a devil, but an opportunist ; he does 
not desire harm to anybody, but he purposes taking excellent care 
of himself ; he believes in the present good, the immediate indul- 
gence; he sees that the law of egoism is the law of life, as life is 
conditioned here and now ; he proclaims (what philosophy has been 
forced to admit) that to apply the pure theory of altruism to the 
conduct of existence would be to extinguish civilization.* This 
cynicism is vented not upon holy things, but upon things which he 
deems unpractical. He is quite unlike the Mephistopheles of Goethe, 
who stands forth as the annunciator of a negation, with lines of 
character clearly defined and a method of logical consistency. 
Mephistopheles is ever the spirit that denies. As a philosopher, 
his position is impregnable; he commands our admiration because 
of his harmonious moral development. 

If we will for a moment rid our minds of questions of right and 
wrong (which have nothing to do with intellectual movement and 
are mere intrusions of the spiritual nature), we shall see that he who 
denies and he who asserts stand upon logical grounds which are 
equally unassailable. The mind follows the line of least resistance, 
along a channel of causes and effects, until it reaches a conclusion. 
The necessary condition is that a conclusion of some kind be 
reached. The religious enthusiast, even though moved by the 
deepest superstitions, has a right (a scientific right) to claim that 
we shall at least examine his position before condemning it. He 
may worship a white elephant as Deity, and until we can prove that 
a white elephant is zo¢ Deity, we must admit him to logical stand- 
ing. The recognized law of evidence places the ovas upon us, who 
bring the charge of error. On the other hand, the Atheist may 
deny the existence of God or of any principle in the universe cor- 
responding to the concept of a god, and, inasmuch as intuition 
cannot enter here as an element, we are bound to admit the Atheist 
to logical standing, until, either by the argument from design or in 
some other way, we can demonstrate the existence of a Creative 
Principle as a philosophic necessity. The one person who can have 





* “The greatest meliorator of the world is selfish, huckstering trade.” Emerson: ‘ Society and 
Solitude,’ p. 149. 
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no logical standing is the Agnostic, he who neither affirms nor 
denies. As he has reached no conclusion, he cannot have followed 
any line of least resistance along the channel of causes and effects ; 
or, in a word, universal law seems to have been phenomenally sus- 
pended in his case. Philosophically speaking, he is not an entity 
at all; he is a non-entity, — a fluid man, without outline or character- 
formation. Now Cosmocrator approaches this condition.* Meph- 
istopheles, on the contrary, has clear mental boundaries; he 
consistently denies, while Cosmocrator merely evades. 

It is perhaps worth while to emphasize this difference in view of 
the fact that a great critic has spoken of ‘ Dipsychus’ as the “ Eng- 
lish ‘ Faust.’’”” The poem has been compared, also, with Byron’s 
‘Manfred,’ but there is little analogy. Manfred finds himself face 
to face with a very positive spiritual entity, — with the incarnate 
principle of evil. He is tortured with remembrance of past crime, 
but being too proud to bend, flings defiance into the very teeth of 
the spirit that claims his soul. The intention of Byron’s great poem 
is not to show the contention of warring elements in a single being, 
so much as to picture the dignity and strength of humanity in 
struggle with nether forces. Undoubtedly, in Cosmocrator we have 
parts of many other incarnations of the world-spirit. There is some- 
thing of the greed of Mammon, of the cynicism of Mephistopheles, 
of the animalism of Caliban; but he is nearer to the average human 
than any of these. He thinks piety merely a bore; it is enough 
for him to be — 

“ Where people, true enough, appear 
To appreciate more and understand 
Their ices, and their Austrian band, 
And dark-eyed girls. —” 

From the sin and hypocrisy of Naples, Dipsychus has come to 
Venice, and, standing in the Piazza, gives utterance to his longings 





* In one of Jules Verne’s familiar fictions, a balloon is supposed to get beyond the earth’s attraction 
and to reach a point where all opposing attractions precisely equalize, and so neutralize one another. Asa 
consequence, nothing can happen. The occupants try to throw out ballast, but the ballast will not quit the 
balloon. Soon it is found that unless the balloon can be moved so as to come within the influence of some 
attraction superior to any other, every physical function must cease. In a word, equipoise means death. 
So the Agnostic, while he may not be able to assert or to deny, as a finality, can say: ‘‘ With my present 
information I regard this or that as probable.” To assert a probability is to abjure Agnosticism. To re- 
main wholly passive is to become stationary, and cessation of motion is death. This is one of the Jessons 
of ‘ Dipsychus.’ 
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for a nobler and truer life. The Spirit does not oppose it; he even 
makes suggestions to that end; but the smile upon his lips is one 
of amiable contempt. Why not make the best of things as they 
are? Sip the wine while it sparkles; wear purple and fine linen if 
you can get them. There is no holiness in sackcloth, nor any piety 
in ugliness. Would life be nobler if the Austrian band played out of 
tune, or the dark-eyed women wore green spectacles ? 

I am not quoting Clough, but only trying to put into familiar 
words the philosophy of Cosmocrator. The man of two souls wavers 
and finds no peace. Surely Christianity has failed dismally, seeing 
that the teaching of the Galilean results but in this, — this church 
which stultifies itself, this hypocritical respectability, this self- 
satisfied life with its husks. 

“The Campanile to the silent stars 


Goes up above — its apex lost in air — 
While these do what? 


Christ is ot risen.” 


Dipsychus sighs for the ideal life ; Cosmocrator advises a rich 
marriage and a well-stocked wine-cellar. And so, I take it, the main 
significance of Clough’s poem is the opposition of Epicureanism to 
the tenets of a sterner philosophy ; and the portions of it which 
especially invite discussion are those digressions concerning the 
attitude of the individual conscience which in themselves contain 
the germ of a complete moral code. 

Many interesting side-lights are thrown upon the philosophy of 
‘ Dipsychus’ in the course of Clough’s other long poems. Even in 
the pastoral atmosphere of ‘ The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich’ and 
in those ‘ Amours de Voyage’ which are avowedly political rather 
than moral, we find the continual overflowings of his strong con- 
victions; and in the early collection, made in collaboration with 
Canon Burbidge, and called ‘ Ambarvalia,’ the ethical note is al- 
ways prominent, and it is scarcely necessary to call attention to 
the prose Epilogue appended to ‘ Dipsychus,’ as being of the first 
importance to a comprehension of the author’s intention. 

To turn from Clough to Emerson is to pass from the antecham- 
ber into the august presence of genius. 
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It was Theodore Parker, I believe, who spoke of Emerson as 
“a Poet lacking the accomplishment of verse.” The description is 
apt. Emerson’s introspection is too profound to permit of atten- 
tion to formalities. ‘The World-Soul’ is one of a group, compris- 
ing ‘Brahma,’ ‘ Uriel,’ ‘ The Visit,’ etc., which embodies the 
splendid philosophy of the Over-Soul in an outward form always 
clear, but often rugged and harsh. 

Here we are no longer, as in ‘ Dipsychus,’ concerned with a 
mere problem of the conduct of life, but are face to face with meta- 
physical considerations of the deepest import. 

The doctrine of the Over-Soul, as enunciated by Emerson, is prac- 
tically the Buddhistic doctrine of the Atman, or universal spirit, per- 
vading all things. Emerson’s words are the words of the Deity 
in the ‘ Bhagavad Gita’: ‘ Abandoning all religious duties, seek 
me as thy refuge. . . . I am the soul which standeth in the bodies 
of all beings.” The notion of transmigration is a concomitant of 
the general theory advocated, but need not now detain us. Of 
more immediate concern is the proclamation of the identity of 
soul and body. Emerson speaks of poetry as the only verity, and 
of the birth of a poet as the principal human event, for the poet 
stands among partial men for the complete man. “He is the 
healthy, the wise, the fundamental, the manly man; seer of the 
secret; against all appearances he sees and reports the truth, 
namely, that the soul generates matter.” It is as a manifestation 
of the Over-Soul that each individual soul reigns supreme over 
matter. 

Eckhart has said: *‘ There is something in the soul which is 
above the soul, divine, simple . . . an uncreated Light.” This cor- 
responds with what Schelling calls the Universal Reason, — the 
human and divine being identical, so that no man can be said to pos- 
sess reason; it isa portion of the Universal Reason which possesses 
him. Coleridge took the idea from Schelling ; and Emerson, who 
had turned from a study of the English idealists to an examination 
of the German schools of thought, was quick to follow Coleridge. 
Emerson’s “ Universal Mind ” is identical with Coleridge’s “Im- 
personal Light” and with Schelling’s “ Universal Reason; ” and 
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they are all manifestations of an Atman or containing spirit from 
which individualities proceed, and back into which they eventually 
flow. 

In the first series of Essays, Emerson says : “Our first experi- 
ences in moral as in intellectual nature force us to discriminate a 
universal mind identical in all men. . . . We belong to it, not it to 
us. It is in all men and constitutes them men. . . . It admits of no 
appeal, looks to no superior essence. It is the reason of things.” 
And again he speaks of the Over-Soul as a “ Unity . . . within 
which every man’s particular being is contained and made one with 
all others.” ‘‘ Man is the facade of this temple wherein all wisdom 
and all good abide.” * 

“The World-Soul ” teaches that highest pantheism which sees, 
through all clouds, the spark of divinity in every manifestation of 
Nature. Emerson is certainly a pantheist in so far as he accepts a 
unity which pervades Nature. As he says, the ultimate fact which 
we can reach “is the resolution of all into the ever blessed One.” f 
But in our study of such poems as ‘The World-Soul’ we come 
upon a faith more definite than this. They but reflect the an- 
nouncements made in the Essays: “In your metaphysics, you 
have denied personality to the Deity; yet when the devout motions 
of the soul come, yield to them heart and life, though they should 
clothe God with shape and color.” f¢ 

Herein we strike the key-note to that quality which makes 
Emerson supremely a poet. Passionless as he was, distrustful of 
emotion as he ever seemed to be, he yet felt the indwellings of that 
spirit which he erred in calling Intellect. It was not Intellect at 
all, but a movement of the soul, a Faith which wholly transcends 
reason, — which asks no proofs, demands no demonstrations; a 
Faith without which no great poetry ever has been written in the 
history of this world. 

The scientific barriers which he strives to interpose go down 
before the onrush of his inspired emotion. Despite his puritanic 
dread of uncontrolled feeling, he cries out: “‘ Nature is too thin a 





* Essays, 1st series, pp. 244-246. t Essays, 1st series, P. 6. 
¢ Essays, 1st series, p. 50. 
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screen; the glory of the One breaks in everywhere.” * But the 
world, in its degenerate estate, is mean and sordid. ‘The World- 
Soul’ is a proclamation of the baseness of the merely material : 


“ The politics are base ; 
The letters do not cheer : 

And ’t is far in the deeps of history, 
The voice that speaketh clear. 
Trade and the streets ensnare us, 

Our bodies are weak and worn; 
We plot and corrupt each other, 
And we despoil the unborn.” 


Is it not well that a spirit— ‘Some figure of noble guise ” 
— should come and sit with us and so lift us up to better things? 


But — 


“ Alas! the Sprite that haunts us 
Deceives our rash desire ; 
It whispers of the glorious gods, 
And leaves us in the mire.” 


Yet we may take heart of grace. All the wretchedness is but 
appearance, —a mirage of the mind. 


“ And what if Trade sow cities 

Like shells along the shore, 

And thatch with towns the prairie broad 
With railways ironed o’er ? — 

They are but sailing foam-bells 
Along Thought’s coursing stream, 

And take their shape and sun-color 
From him that sends the dream.” 


Only a dream; the material exists but as it is apprehended. It is 
pure Berkeleyism. Who shall say that it is not ultimate truth ? 

But let us take another step. The changeful visions in the dream 
are not evoked by us. We sit in the audience and receive the effect ; 
we do not shift the scenes. 


“‘ For Destiny never swerves 
Or yields to men the helm ; 
He shoots his thought, by hidden nerves, 
Throughout the solid realm. 





* ‘The Preacher,’ an Essay. Unitarian Review, January, 1880. 
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The patient Demon sits, 
With roses and a shroud ; 
He has his way, and deals his gifts, — 
But ours is not allowed.” 
Not only pure Berkeleyism, then, but pure Calvinism as well. That 
which happens is predestined. Free-will itself is a mere cog in the 
wheel of Fate. 
But let us not despair; the Spirit that guides the world is a part 
of that Power that ‘‘ makes for righteousness.” 
“When the old world is sterile, 
And the ages are effete, 


He will from wrecks and sediment 
The fairer world complete.” 


The discords are all about us, but the final note is Joy! 


“ Spring still makes spring in the mind, 

When sixty years are told; 

Love wakes anew this throbbing heart, 
And we are never old. 

Over the winter glaciers, 
I see the summer glow, 

And through the wild-piled snowdrift, 
The warm rosebuds below.” 


We gather from the poet, then, these thoughts, as suggested by 
‘ The World-Soul’ : (1) The degeneracy of society; (2) The ideal- 
istic conception of matter; (3) Inexorable Law as the working prin- 
ciple, and Love as the ultimate force in the universe. 

Whatever conclusions we may reach, let us at least strive to 
emulate the splendid optimism which glorifies the Emersonian 
philosophy. 

Francis Howard Williams. 





THE ART AND MORAL OF IBSEN’S ‘GHOSTS.’ 


WHEN 4éschylus chose to found his greatest tragedies on the 
story of the father devouring his own children, I wonder, dear * * *, 
if the Heralds, Advertisers, and Globes, the Critics and Literary 
Worlds of that elder day, or aught then corresponding to them, 
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frowned down the primal subject-matter as too grisly for art, just 
as they now “cock their critic nose” at Ibsen’s ‘ Ghosts,’ as ab- 
normal and unfit for representation. 

Abnormal it may be, I am sure I hope so, although the violence 
of the widespread outcry against it in conventional circles fosters 
the suspicion that some “ galled jades”” are wincing under the keen 
touch of truth; but there are more ways than one of devouring 
one’s own children, not all equally gory, but all equally lamentable, 
and why should dramatic art confine itself to empty admiration of 
the Greek mode of the Banquet Thyestean? Have the critics, who 
talk about the painfulness of ‘Ghosts,’ and declare that “hacking 
and hewing is not art but butchery,” forgotten their Homer, ab- 
jured their Aschylus, and recanted Aristotle’s famous dictum that 
the aim of tragedy is the purgation of the soul by pity and terror? 
Are we grown too delicate to endure anything more caustic than 
light opera and low comedy? To be sure, t’ e great themes under- 
lying Greek tragedy have lost their conten.poraneous hold, and 
need the historic as well as the esthetic sense fitly to revivify 
them ; but their modern counterparts are embodied, for whoso has 
eyes to see, in more than one phase of human life at this actual 
hour, and if ever the old themes were fit,—as most indubitably 
and grandly they were, — then their modern counterparts are also 
fit. The symbolic sense of the true poet is open to them ; the im- 
aginative construction of the genuine dramatist is bound to exhibit 
them, recreated boldly in the flesh, after his own fashion, following 
therein, as he needs must, in the path of the creators of old, yet 
not in the letter, like a slave, but in the spirit, like a peer. 

This, it seemed to me, as I watched ‘Ghosts’ at the Tremont 
Theatre, last April 18th, is exactly what Ibsen does, in the face of 
an audience but partially awake to his profound originality, and 
under the noses of critics who apparently lack the necessary quali- 
fication for unbiassed criticism of original work; namely, capacity 
to trace literary and zsthetic evolutions. To this the newspapers 
next morning bore curious witness, all of them praising the players 
and damning the play, with one honorable exception, — the Boston 
Transcript. That paper’s well-considered criticism was evidently 
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the fruit of a broader knowledge of world literatures and a more 
catholic sympathy with the progress of art. 

As for me, I must confess to you that I was utterly absorbed 
in the performance. My praise of the players is that they showed 
me the play, — simple in outline, subtle in effects, artistic, irre- 
sistible. 

Let me tell you my impression of the play as I saw it, and par- 
ticularly how the skill of the drama in the larger features of its 
modelling struck me, as act succeeded to act. 

Clytemnestra’s speech in the ‘Agamemnon’ recurred to me at 
the close of Ibsen’s Act I., like a metaphor carven for his plot. 
The passage is but one of several in which A%schylus gives the 
gist of his trilogy. Clytemnestra speaks of “the '‘fat-fed curse of 
this race” wherefrom is “ bred this craving of the maw for blood to 
lick, ever new gore, ere the old woe be done.” Just so large and 
fatal, though translated into modern terms, is the revelation of the 
grim motive of Ibsen’s play, worked up to by such simple means, 
by such life-like, natural dialogue, with such admirable meagreness 
of detail, or of rant, with such sure and telling force, till, just when 
Mrs. Alving has brought her well-laid plans to a smooth issue, and 
is declaring that from henceforth “it shall be for me as though he 
who is dead had never lived in this house,” the sounds from the 
Conservatory, Regina’s sharp whisper, suffice to thrill her with the 
shadow of her doom, as she starts to her feet, crying, “ Ghosts!” 

Appreciated to the full or not, the effect of this was unmistak- 
ably felt by the house. And think of the moral of it, the phil- 
osophy of it, the art of it, — bringing in the whole action and 
concentrating it in one word like a blow! 

Mrs. Goodfriend’s personation throughout this act was most 
adequately conceived of the self-poised, disciplined, executive 
woman, alive to intellectual implications Parson Manders would 
have had to have pounded into him and would have got all wrong 
then. That Mr. Lawrence showed just such an amiable, conven- 
tionally clever, and morally obtuse parson as Ibsen’s parson is, is 
praise enough for his part. 

Ibsen’s art tends toward condensation. You have noticed, no 
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doubt, how he packs the regulation drama of five acts into three. 
It is by no loss of construction. The orthodox frotasis, epitasts, 
and c/imax are all attended to in one stroke in Act I. 

Act II., considered as the halting-place of the movement, cor- 
responding to the usual Act IV., is also masterly in management. 
At first, it seems to be made use of to exploit Parson Manders’s 
character a little more fully by means of Engstrand, an unexpect- 
edly humorous figure as played by Mr. Elton, as well as of Mrs. 
Alving ; then, revealing still further the dead man’s hand on the 
reins of Oswald’s fate, it seems to drive straight on to the porch of 
the catastrophe. But the halt is there, condensed. It comes sud- 
denly at the last of the act, and in imminent danger of being inter- 
rupted; for the anticipated result of Oswald’s heart-rending 
confidences to his mother is to make her tell her secret as unre- 
servedly. Still, she does not do so. ‘“ Now she is going to!” 
said a quick-witted girl behind me. “ Well! zow she will!” She 
does not, because she is a woman, as Ibsen draws her and Mrs. 
Goodfriend played her, of suppressed impulse and tempered expe- 
rience, who is confirmed in the habit of seeing her way rationally 
before acting. Yet the situation calls aloud for what she with- 
holds, and the complication of Oswald’s love for Regina adds to 
the argument. 

To tell the truth, I was so hurried on by the artistic necessity 
myself at this point, that not only did I forget the structural rules, 
and lose sight of the fact — which I realized afterwards —that it 
was Ibsen’s craft that had deceived me, I also got out of patience 
with Mrs. Goodfriend, and thought she was overdoing her reserve ; 
but since refreshing my memory by the book, I yield to her better 
study of Ibsen. The halt is in the part, and the rhetoricians 
should make the most of Ibsen’s loyalty to the catabasis. Abridged 
as it is in respect to space, it is introduced at such a cleverly irri- 
tating moment that in respect to effect it is quite unabridged. The 
skilful use of this is again apparent in the stress it puts upon the 
moment when Mrs. Alving recognizes what Oswald means by “ the 
joy of life,” perceives the sins against it which have entailed their 
fate upon them, and sees at last the vanity of scheming against it. 
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The first rivet of Ibsen’s action is marked by the word “ Ghosts.” 
The second rivet is driven home in the phrase, “ the joy of life.” 
“ Now I can speak,” says Mrs. Alving. ‘ Now, my boy, you shall 
know the whole truth. And then you can choose. Oswald! 
Regina!” Manders’s entrance stops her from it, and then insti- 
gates her to it, his proposal to send Regina to England and 
Oswald’s interference making the truth still more imperative. 
Then again she is stopped by a different and most effective dra- 
matic device, — “ The Orphanage is on fire!” 

Useful as this event is in the second act, it had other uses, too. 
From the first it was prepared for, and it provides an ironical 
impersonal comment on Mrs. Alving as well as on the parson. 

It is not easy to rate Ibsen's playcraft too high ; and as for the 
critic who finds nothing in ‘ Ghosts’ but “a note-book stolen from 
a dissecting table,” one feels tempted to say that he has seen the 
play without seeing it, for never was scientific note-book rich as 
this is in the artist’s way of seeing and the dramatist’s way of put- 
ting his divination. 

Parson Manders’s portraiture is not forgotten in the powerful 
dramaturgy of the closing act. His professional jurisdiction over 
the preserves of conventional morality receives a satire both biting 
and smooth, that puts the last polish on the picture. The vulgarity 
that lurks in Regina’s character — and not unjustifiably, for, like 
Edmund in Shakespeare’s ‘ Lear,’ she resents her wrongs — is next 
revealed to the life, and, then, with the stage clear for the catas- 
trophe, the last act fulls to its culmination. 

Mr. Courtenay Thorpe’s boyish boredom rings the true intona- 
tion all along in the lighter utterances of his first appearances as 
Oswald. Again, in the desolating anguish of his revelation of his 
impending fate, and then in his selfish absorption in his plans to 
meliorate his dreary future, his every accent was the right one. 
And in the final act, where the difficulties of the part attain their 
climax, he was marvellous, just where Mrs. Goodfriend, as it 
seemed to me, began to fail in the integrity of her personation. 
Oswald’s part had been that of the victim ; in this act it becomes 
the retribution. His weakness develops an edge toward his 
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mother sharper than the sword of Orestes, more bitter than the 
daggers Hamlet spoke to Queen Gertrude. For the theme of 
‘Ghosts’ is not merely that “ the sins of the fathers are visited on 
the children ;’’ that is but the initial and more commonplace half 
of the motive. The supplementary half is the sin of the mothers’ 
passivity, — their crime against their own souls, of which no plea 
of irresponsibility, ignorance, or duty to ‘Law and Order” shall 
save them from reaping the woe appointed for themselves and 
their seed. This responsibility neither shall the mothers escape, 
says Ibsen, nor the judgment shall they elude, for all their shirking 
and juggling. The cry of this age for the freedom of woman to be 
indeed responsible reverberates in ‘ Ghosts.’ 

This conception of Mrs. Alving’s share in the drama was not 
perfectly brought out by Mrs. Goodfriend. If it had been, her star. 
would not Rave paled at the last in tragic fire beside Oswald’s. It 
would have burned with a more awful light in a culmination to 
thank the fullest powers of a tragedy queen. 

The moral side of ‘ Ghosts’ is to my mind, you see, merged in 
the artistic, and the high quality of the twain is so incontestable 
that I am out of all patience with the blindness of those who re- 
gard the play as destructive in its lesson, instead of as constructive 
morally as it is dramatically. They forget the emphasis I have 
spoken of which Ibsen lays on “ the joy of life” and “the joy of 
work,” for “ at bottom,” says Oswald, “it’s the same thing.” Not 
the drudging grind, but the labor love delights in. And when they 
talk of the pessimist Ibsen, who preaches the gloomy gospel of 
helpless inheritance of sin and disease, I long that they should 
appreciate and honor the optimist Ibsen, true artist and poet, who, 
through the via do/orosa, guides to health and pleasure, to the joy 


of life and work. It is the sins against that which are punished in 
‘ Ghosts.’ 
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BOOKS OF LITERARY AND A:STHETIC 
CRITICISM.* 


IF the scientific term “evolution” is to be applied to literary 
developments, a thoroughly scientific method of tracing these 
developments must be adopted. The general trend of ideas in 
any period under discussion must first be mapped out clearly in 
the mind of the student, and every writer must be classified with a 
view to his influence on the course of the main currents of pro- 
gress. Any individual modification must be strictly subordinated, 
and made tributary to the chief characteristics of the writer and 
the period, tempering, it may be, the quality of his influence, but 
never altering its essential nature. It is this appreciation of rela- 
tive values which we find lacking in Laura Johnson Wylie’s other- 
wise scholarly and even profound ‘Studies in the Evolution of 
English Criticism.’ The parts are not sufficiently subordinated to 
the whole. Her style, while often impressive, has the same fault 
as Saintsbury’s ; it is so full of conscientious qualification that the 
mental personality of the writers considered and the distinctive 
character of their impress on the development of criticism is 
somewhat obscured. The book, however, may justly be consid- 
ered a pioneer work in this difficult field, and as such is a most 
valuable addition to critical literature. The author has covered 
the ground thoroughly, dealing with French and German influence 
on English criticism, and she has proven herself possessed in 
many instances of keen critical insight. 





* Studies in the Evolution of English Criticism, by Laura Johnson 
Wylie. 1894; The Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement, by 
William Lyon Phelps. 1893; Selections from the Poetry and Prose of 
Thomas Gray. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by William 
Lyon Phelps. 1894; Selections from the Essays of Francis Jeffrey. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Lewis E. Gates. 1894. Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Co. — The Genesis of Art Form: An Essay in Compara- 
tive A’sthetics, by George Lansing Raymond. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1893.— The Boundaries of Music and Poetry: A 
Study in Musical Asthetics, by Wilhelm August Ambros. ‘Translated 
from the German by J. H. Cornell. New York: G. Schirmer. 1893. 
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Perhaps no more striking proof of the intensity of the formal- 
ism of the Augustan age of English literature could be found than 
the fact pointed out by Professor Phelps, that the revival of the 
Spenserian stanza and the sonnet form sheuld have been among 
the first signs of a coming Romanticism. Intrinsically, in so far as 
these forms are stereotyped, they have more of Classicism than 
Romanticism in their nature; but coming into vogue again after a 
weary siege of heroic couplets, they had necessarily all the effect 
of freedom. 

Other forces which, even near the beginning of the century, and 
on to the end of it, were exerting their influence toward the over- 
turning of the cold perfection which dominated the age in litera- 
ture were a gradual softening of the feelings in the direction of the 
melancholy pleasure taken in graveyards, a revival of interest in 
old English ballads, the instant enthusiasm for Ossian, and the 
fashionable fad for Gothic architecture started by Walpole. All 
these tendencies and others equally interesting have been traced by 
Professor Phelps in his book on ‘ The Beginnings of the English 
Romantic Movement,’ — an altogether admirable work both in plan 
and execution. While the principal literary characteristics of the 
eighteenth century have been dwelt upon often and much, no pre- 
vious work has presented so clear a view of the unconscious birth- 
struggles of Romanticism. The factors leading to any such great 
rejuvenation must necessarily be many and complex; but Professor 
Phelps’s knowledge of the period is so exact and far-reaching that 
he has cast a flood of light where a less logical mind might only 
have made darkness visible. He proves in a most satisfactory 
manner the justice of his claims, made in his Introduction, that the 
Romantic movement in England was unconscious as contrasted 
with that in France, and that its true beginnings were in the 
eighteenth, and not at the beginning of the nineteenth century, as 
many writers have thought. As he says, “It is very true that 
the general character of eighteenth-century literature was for- 
mal, critical, prosaic; but it is also true that beneath this out- 
ward crust the fire of Romanticism was glowing. The volcanic 
eruption of genius which marked the first years of the present 
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century can be explained only by the examination of previous 
conditions.” 

Professor Phelps is also the editor of the volume on Thomas 
Gray in the new “Athenzum Press Series” recently begun by 
Ginn & Co, This series, as announced by the publishers, is 
intended to furnish a library of the best English literature from 
Chaucer to the present time, with biographical and critical intro- 
ductions, notes, etc. The most interesting feature of the introduc- 
tion to this volume is the tracing of Gray’s poetic evolution out of 
Classicism into Romanticism, which is further fully illustrated by 
the printing of his poems in chronological order. The selections 
from his prose have also been chosen in such a way as to throw 
light on Gray’s growth. Copious notes explanatory of unusual 
allusions, of the occasions or sources of the poems, also on the 
poet’s knowledge of the Norse literature and language, complete a 
most useful as well as entertaining volume. 

Those general readers whose sole idea of the great Francis 
Jeffrey is derived from the famous opening sentence of his review 
of Wordsworth’s ‘ Excursion,’ “ This will never do,” will doubtless 
be astonished to find what a genial old critic he was, after all. 
When he hauls the Lakers over the coals, he does it in no mean 
spirit of animosity, but evidently with the conscientious desire to 
warn these poetic offenders of the slough into which, according to 
his taste, they are in danger of sinking ; and, be it only whispered, 
some of us feel a good deal of sympathy with Jeffrey's sensations 
upon reading that poem. Perhaps it is less difficult to feel with 
him there than to inwardly digest his unstinted praise of the 
poetry of Scott and Crabbe. An excellent notion of his qualities 
as a literary critic may be gathered from the selections printed 
from his essays in the volume which Lewis E. Gates of Harvard 
has prepared for the “ Athenzum Press Series.” A scholarly 
introduction, showing the causes of the phenomenal success of the 
Edinburgh Review, is not the least attractive portion of the work, 
and the notes are full and interesting. If the succeeding volumes 
of this series are as well arranged as the two now before us, it will 
form an exceedingly valuable edition of English Classics, useful 
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not only to the student, but to general readers, among whom it 
should be a potent influence in keeping green the memory of 
past literature, too often forgotten or lost sight of in the press of 
contemporary scribblings. 

Professor Raymond in his ‘ Genesis of Art-form’ has laid down 
some fundamental principles which it would be difficult to gainsay. 
As he expresses it, the phenomena of art correspond to those of 
life in general, and are all traceable to man as the possessor of 
mind, which is the embodiment of spirit ; to nature, which is the 
embodiment of matter; and to the combination of the effects of 
mind and nature in a product. The question which he sets out to 
discuss is the elaboration of artistic forms from the natural expres- 
sion of mental thoughts and feelings, conceived by him to have 
come about by means of forms borrowed from nature. 

The basis of the method of elaboration is classification, — an 
innate tendency in all human beings, which nature reciprocates in 
furnishing all sorts of objects waiting to be classified. “As the 
physicist classifies effects conditioned upon laws operating under- 
neath phenomena of a physical nature ; and the psychologist classi- 
fies effects conditioned upon laws operating underneath phenomena 
of a psychical nature; so the artist classifies effects conditioned 
upon laws operating underneath phenomena of an artistic nature.” 

This is certainly true as far as it goes, but the author does not 
emphasize as he should at this point what seems to us the most 
important factor of artistic phenomena; namely, the power of 
choice. Along with the development of art-form through elabora- 
tion of objects borrowed from nature, has gone a process of selec- 
tion by which those forms most suitable as a medium of expression 
have been chosen. The range of selection varies with the differ- 
ent arts; for example, in painting, almost any natural object may 
be borrowed as a means of expression, while in music, out of an 
infinite number of sounds the musician has chosen a scale of seven 
notes. Is not this power of selection the very quality which dis- 
tinguishes these artistic phenomena from scientific phenomena? 
The artist is the master of his classifications, the scientist the slave. 

The numerous elements, such as comparison, variety, complex- 
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ity, complement, unity, and so on, —all found in nature, — which 
are necessary to completeness of classification, are fully illustrated 
by comparative examples drawn from the respective arts. As so 
often happens, the illustrations of the hypothesis are not as con- 
vincing as the hypothesis itself. There is a tendency to strain too 
far the analogies between the art-forms of the different arts, no 
account being taken of the essential differences of the materials 
borrowed from nature in each case, — differences which must make 
more prominent certain elements of classification in one art, and 
others in another. There is also no evidence of any consciousness 
as to the development of art-form. For example, it is noted as a 
fact that the Greek dramatic unities are not sufficiently compre- 
hensive for present-day dramatic literature; but the natural infer- 
ence that the development of poetic form has been in the direction 
of a unity, ever growing more and more inclusive, is not drawn. 
He criticises lines in Whitman which group together objects like 
the following, — 


“ Boss, journeyman, apprentice — churchman, atheist,” 


on the ground that the principle of putting like with like is utterly 
disregarded, unconscious, seemingly, of the fact that the unity 
binding these objects is the great one of the brotherhood of 
humanity ; or that it is this particular manifestation of unity in 
nature, the most inclusive possible, upon which Whitman has 
chosen to found his art-form. Therefore, nature is to be blamed 
for having made both churchmen and atheists men — not Whit- 
man. This we say, though it prove us, in Professor Raymond’s 
words, “destitute by nature of zsthetic sensibility,’ — the state 
pertaining to those benighted souls who find anything to admire 
in Whitman. 

In the musical illustrations of the working of zsthetic laws, 
Professor Raymond might have done much better. He has 
chosen only the most simple and commonplace, sometimes bad, 
specimens of musical form, and besides, has fallen into one or two 
errors which show that his knowledge of the mysteries of musical 
form is very inadequate. On page 253 he says that dissonance is 
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necessarily involved in every transition to a new key ; which is not 
the case, for a modulation may be made from one key into another 
by means of common chords alone. Also, he prints the hymn 
‘From Greenland’s Icy Mountains’ with a half-note in the opening 
bars of the principal theme and the secondary theme, where quar- 
ter-notes should have been. The error may have been transcribed 
from the hymnal he used as his authority ; but any one conversant 
with the simplest musical form would have detected the error. 
He not only did not notice it, but proceeds to point out that the 
themes in this hymn are five bars in length, —a statement which 
is enough to bring down upon his head the indignation of every 
well-conducted hymn in the hymnal, for it is a strict law of musi- 
cal form that themes should be made up of groups of phrases two 
or four bars in length; and while an erratic song occasionally 
indulges in the liberty of breaking this rule, an orthodox hymn 
never would do so. The difficulty is that Professor Raymond has 
counted the sectional bars at the beginning and ending of the 
phrases as whole bars. 

Delightful in style and immensely entertaining in matter is the 
work of Wilhelm August Ambros, as it comes to us through the 
English translation of J. H. Cornell. The title, however, is some- 
what misleading, for the author is so much more in love with music 
than with poetry that he somewhat neglects the latter and occu- 
pies himself mainly in discussing what is the legitimate realm of 
music. The ground he takes is thoroughly sensible, and every 
one whose ideas on the subject are hazy would do well to get the 
book and read it. He is neither a materialist nor an emotionalist 
in music. While allowing due place to form, he insists on the soul 
side of music. This soul of music manifests itself, not in the 
expression of any concrete ideas, but in the excitation of moods, 
and here lies the main point of contact between music and poetry. 
This being his attitude, one is not surprised to find that he is 
entirely out of patience with that species of music which requires 
a programme for its explanation. In the course of his argument, 
the author has occasion to indulge in many bits of purely musical 
‘criticism, all of which show wide knowledge and exquisite appre- 
ciation of the most beautiful examples of the tonal art. 
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RECENT BRITISH VERSE.* 


Mi.ton’s “ hell-hounds,” offspring of Sin and Death, harrying 
their mother at the infernal gates, come to mind with force the 
greater for the contrast on reading Mr. Francis Thompson’s ‘ The 
Hound of Heaven.’ Offspring of Life and the Ideal Self, —a 
personation of the inescapable and half-understood God-man whom 
the Earth-man harbors, as Goethe’s Faust the spirit that denies, — 
is this mystical “ hound of heaven,” imaged forth with metaphors 
that at once sting and pursue the reader who yields himself to 
their spiritual haunting. Striking as craft and conception of the 
accompanying poems are, none seems to attain the same apotheosis 
of manner which distinguishes this one as an “ original” among 
contemporaneous poems. 

Writing of Mr. Thompson’s work recently in that prettiest of 
Publishers’ mediums, — the Chap-bo0k, — Mr. Bliss Carman com- 
plains that Mr. Thompson’s “imagination” has “never had its 
hair cut.” The image is addressed to the conventional dislike of 
the long-haired artist from Bohemia; but it might be taken to 
hint also at the fact that many modern versifiers command the 
barber rather than the wingéd horse, and this not always because 





* Poems by Francis Thompson, with frontispiece by Lawrence Hous- 
man, 1894; The House of Life, by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Boston : 
Copeland & Day. 1894.— A Lover’s Diary, by Gilbert Parker, with 
frontispiece by Will Low. Cambridge and Chicago: Stone & Kimball. 
1894. — Two Lives, by Reginald Fanshawe. London: George Bell & 
Sons. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1894.— Songs of the Common 
Day, by Charles G. D. Roberts. London and New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1893.— Cuckoo Songs, by Katharine Tynan Hinkson, with 
titlepage by Lawrence Housman. London: Mathews & Lane. Boston: 
Copeland & Day. 1894.—Sing-song, by Christina Rossetti, illustrated 
by Arthur Hughes; Goblin Market, by Christina Rossetti, illustrated by 
Lawrence Housman. London: Macmillan & Co. 1893. — Orchard 
Songs, by Norman Gale; London: Mathews & Lane. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1893.— Selections from the Verse of Augusta 
Webster. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1893.— Poems 
by Richard Garnett. London: Mathews & Lane. Boston: Copeland 
& Day. 1893. 
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they have bridled wayward starts, but because the muse within 
them is powerless to witch the world with skyward flights. Sup- 
pose we say, instead, that Mr. Thompson’s imagination has never 
had its wings clipped, and that his essays to mount — though they 
may prove to be little more than attempts, except in ‘ The Hound 
of Heaven,’ — show an unusual pinion, feather to few others in the 
younger bevy. 

‘In Dian’s Lap’ reveals an interesting divergence in temper, 
either from the passionate utterance of Rossetti’s ‘ House of Life’ 
or from the sweet smooth charm of Gilbert Parker’s ‘ Lover’s Diary.’ 
That both of these, different as they are in handling, are modern 
and peculiarly personal in tone, —almost approaching in that special 
note the ‘Sonnets from the Portuguese,’ — any one may feel at 
once by recurring from them to Daniel’s or to Sidney’s page; yet 
more modern still in character are such lines as these : — 

“ How praise the woman, who but know the spirit ? 
How praise the colour of her eyes, uncaught 
While they were coloured with her varying thought ? 
How her mouth’s shape, who only used to know 
What tender shape her speech will fit it to? 
Or her lips’ redness, when their joinéd veil 
Song’s fervid hand has parted till it wore them pale?” 

It is delightful to receive along with cruder verse the ripe, full- 
clustered work of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and to press again to 
appreciating lips the sacred wine of that supreme third Sonnet, — 
‘ Love’s Redemption.’ The antique beauty of type and page, flow- 
ing border and vine-entwined initial, commend anew to the most 
epicurean taste the contents of this admirable piece of book-work — 
after Morris — from the University Press, and upon which the pub- 
lishers may be congratulated, and its happy readers, too. Happy 
must these be, however, with the sad happiness distilled from 
‘“‘ Willowwood.” Listless with lament are these immortal sonnets 
of our speech, though veined with joy, pervaded all with their 
cherished “ test for love” :— 

“in every kiss sealed fast 
To feel the first kiss and forbode the last.” 
But the ballad to the “ mistress’ eyebrow” springs perennial 
47 
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to meet new years, and the freshest yield is Mr. Gilbert Parker’s 
Sonnet Sequence. Through it a slighter sadness runs, because 
not passionate possession dispossessed by Death, but separation 
for some end of Life, is the tale that is told. The monotone of the 
verse is stiffened by it to advantage in the three closing sonnets, 
which reach a climax whose imagery is effectively drawn from 
* Lear.’ 

The lives of two who love are made an elaborate symbol of 
such fulfilment of spiritual life as is gained by the reconciliation 
of dualistic tendencies, in the philosophical and somewhat esoteric 
poem ‘ Two Lives,’ of which two cantos, each made up of a num- 
ber of separate poetic links, are given in the present volume with 
promise of more to follow. Death, Nature, and Song; Dream, 
Doubt, and Nature again, — are the burden of the song. 

Like Mr. Parker, Mr. Roberts belongs to that greater Britain 
which is American, and his ‘Songs of the Common Day’ praise 
the Canadian mother country that should be proud of him. The 
series of homely bucolics that opens the volume are as much 
pictures that sensitively and truly mirror rustic scenes, like ‘ The 
Sower,’ ‘The Cow Pasture,’ ‘The Mowing,’ or ‘ Buckwheat,’ as 
they are lyrics that rarely fail to sheathe a deeper thought, redeem- 
ing thus the poet’s aspiration in the prologue : — 

“ That I may see what beauty clings 


In common forms, and find the soul 
Of unregarded things ! ” 


The salt tides of the Northern seas fluctuate throughout these 
songs, breathing from them a spirit of health that heartens their 
melancholy ; and two or three Indian legends, such as the Mic- 
mac tale of ‘The Succour of Gloskap,’ or a more rollicking 
country ballad, like ‘The Wood Frolic,’ add to the character of 
the whole. 

The fanciful and pretty superstitions of Ireland inspire fancies 
as pretty in Miss Katharine Tynan Hinkson’s ‘Cuckoo Songs.’ A 
frolicsome Celtic humor comes out in ‘ The Magpie’ and ‘ Brother 
Ronain of the Birds;’ and a warm human touch is revealed in ‘ An 
Island Fisherman’ and ‘ The Red-haired Man’s Wife,’ as well as 
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the dainty and genuine poetic gift which finds simple, but charming 
expression in ‘ Winter Sunset.’ 

Mr. Norman Gale’s ‘Orchard Songs’ echo the same almost 
archaic pastoral note familiar to those who enjoyed his earlier 
volume, ‘The Country Muse.’ If these modern pastorals are by 
no means so artificial as the pastoral verse of our elder English 
poets, lightsome and airy as they are, they are like the elder pas- 
torals in apparently almost owing their existence to the contrast 
with town-life. It is the “smoky air” and the “wilderness of 
mortar” which heightens the pleasure in rural artlessness or in 
“lovely leagues of azure” sparkling “innocent of fog,” as the 
pleasant chiming couplets of ‘A Shilling Each,’ or ‘ Pigeons at 
Cannon Street’ will bear witness; and the pretty book, bound in 
apple-green linen, may well console many another town-dweller 
whose heart springs with yearning to the occasional blue above 
the chimney-tops. 

The recent selections from the verse of Augusta Webster evince 
a wider range and a stronger hand upon strings that vibrate to 
many a human interest as well as to the pleasure that stirs at sight 
either of heather and the apple orchard or of “we two” among 
them. Mrs. Webster’s accomplishment of verse is already known 
to take high rank ; but in looking through this culled volume, the 
dramatic life, and the finish of the blank verse in the more ambi- 
tious pieces, — such as ‘ Pilate,’ ‘An Inventor,’ and ‘The Manu- 
script of St. Alexius,’ — is more striking than the prettiness of the 
lyrics, and in the present universal culture of the light and melli- 
fluous, the evidence of endowment for complexer harmonies is to 
be noted. 

A new and enlarged edition of a nursery-rhyme book needs no 
commendation to the children who are sure to enjoy it, as they 
ought, save for two doleful pictures of empty cradles with an angel 
of death in an impossible attitude hovering over one, and a very 
stringy mother in mourning weepily posed over the other. That 
quaintest of ballads, Christina Rossetti’s ‘Goblin Market,’ attrac- 
tive in its queerness to elders and youngers alike, is a little classic 
fitly set in this admirably designed volume, all arabesqued with a 
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fascinating gilt pattern and illustrated with fit and fanciful humor 
by Housman. What it all means, this tale of Lizzie and Laura, 
who knows? But any one may guess. 

‘The New Griselda’ catches the eye in turning the goodly 
pages of Mr. Richard Garnett’s new book of poems ; the first two 
stanzas, as follows, may suffice to show in what mocking vein the 
moderns are prone to celebrate the good wife’s antique virtues : 

“* Who art thou, O Lady, laid under this stone?’ 
‘’T is I, patient Grissel, lie here.’ 


‘And lies your lord with you or lie you alone?’ 
‘ My Lord, sir, reposes elsewhere.’ 


‘His lordship, I’m told, was as bad as could be.’ 
‘ His sins were enormous, in sooth, 

But served to elicit a merit in me 
Sufficient, thank heaven, for both.’” 


Two others among the practised and creditable rhymes of the 
volume, covering a wide range of contemporaneous, classic, and 
legendary themes, confess an outlook toward old age which is akin 
to that of other modern poems, which register the entrance in 
thought of a new way of regarding death. Here is one of the dis- 
tinctive traits of latter-day poetry to be noticed in Mr. Garnett’s 
‘Fading Leaf and Fallen Leaf,’ and in ‘ Age, from which we 
instance these lines : — 


“ Methinks the aged eye that first beheld 
The fitful ravage of December wild, 
Then knew himself indeed dear nature’s child, 
Seeing the common doom, that al] compelled. 
No kindred we to her belovéd broods, 
If, dying these, we drew a selfish breath.” 


In the much talk against Science getting into poetry, it might 
be well to interpose a little examination of how far it has actually 
entered therein without at all hurting its quality, if, in truth, it has 
not started the sap anew in the aged trunk of undying poesy. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


BROWNING’S “SAGACIOUS SWEDE.” 


THE Pope, in Browning’s ‘The Ring and the Book,’ speaks, in 
his monologue (vv. 293, et seg.), of 
“the sagacious Swede 
Who finds by figures how the chances prove, 
Why one comes rather than another thing, 
As, say, such dots turn up by throw of dice, 
Or, if we dip in Virgil here and there 
And prick for such a verse, where-such shall point.” 


The note on “the sagacious Swede,” in Dr. Berdoe’s ‘ Browning 
Cyclopzedia,’ p. 440, is: “‘ This was Swedenborg, born at Stockholm, 
1688, died 1772: the mathematical theory of Probability is referred 
to here. (See Encyc. Brit., vol. xix., p. 768.)” 

The elaborate article, Probability, referred to in the note, makes 
no mention of Swedenborg as having given any attention to the 
subject, though it is not unlikely that he did. 

It is strange that the writer of this note, when giving the date 
of Swedenborg’s birth, did not notice that he was but ten years, 
three weeks, and two days old at the date of the Pope’s monologue, 
which is the 21st of February, 1698, the day before Guido and his 
fellows are executed. Swedenborg was born on the 29th of Janu- 
ary of the year named. 

If, by “ the sagacious. Swede,” Swedenborg is meant, Browning, 
of course, commits an anachronism. I don’t know of any Swede, 
famous at the time, to whom the Pope’s words would be fitting. 
The famous Swedish physician, anatomist, and botanist, Olaus 
Rudbeck, was then living, at the age of 68 (b. 1630, d. 1702), 
author of the curious work, ‘ Atlantica’ (4 vols. fol.); but I can’t 
find that he meddled with probabilities, except that he endeavored 
to show, in the above work, that Paradise was located somewhere 
within the limits of his native land, as was also the Atlantis of 
Plato ! 
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In my note on ‘ De Tribus,’ I said that Mr. Browning is never 
caught napping; but I suspect that here may be acase. “Verum 
operi longo fas est obrepere somnum.” 

Perhaps some one of the many Browning students to whom 
POET-LORE goes, can absolve the poet from the above suspicion. 

Hiram Corson. 


THE CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, 
April 19, 1894. 





LONDON LITERARIA. 


THERE has been considerable agitation in literary and other 
circles this season concerning the boycotting of Mr. Moore’s 
‘Esther Waters’ by the circulating library of Messrs. Smith and 
Son, — on the ground, apparently, that it contained certain blem- 
ishes which rendered it undesirable for circulation among their 
subscribers. The fact that the proprietors of a circulating library 
in England arrogate to themselves the right to asseverate the sort 
of books their subscribers shall zo¢ read will, no doubt, amuse most 
readers of PoET-LORE,—as it is obvious that, in the wide publi- 
city given to the boycott in question, they will have stultified 
themselves ; for doubtless by this time two thirds of the 15,000 
subscribers to the library in question have obtained the prohibited 
book from other sources! Although, therefore, the boycotting of 
‘Esther Waters’ has its comic side, it is nevertheless a serious 
matter for art, and comes with a shock to those who had fondly 
hoped that the reign of Mrs. Grundy in England was at an end. 
‘ Esther Waters’ is not only a great book, but a good book; and to 
condemn it on the ground of so-called immorality would be to 
condemn all that is best and most vital in our literature. Mr. 
George Moore achieved great things in‘A Modern Lover’ and 
‘A Mummer’s Wife’: these display qualities of no common 
order, and are, in the truest sense, works of art; but in ‘ Esther 
Waters,’ he has, indeed, surpassed himself, and has produced a 
work which will not only live, but make its influence felt through- 
out our whole social fabric. It is a book that should be read by 
“all sorts and conditions of men,” and which will, one may ven- 
ture to predict, continue to be read, and the reading of which no 
literary censor, authorized or unauthorized, can avail to stop. Ere 
long, those enterprising publishers, Messrs. Walter Scott & Co., 
will doubtless produce a cheap edition; then we shall see the 
result of the gratuitous advertisement of the “ boycott.” 
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Although there is a tendency on the part of certain publish- 
ers to hold over the publication of some important works till the 
autumn, we yet witness the advent of some eagerly anticipated 
books. Chief among these are Mr. Swinburne’s and Mr. Lewis 
Morris’s new volumes of verse. ‘Songs without Notes’ is an 
apt title; but the volume is one wherein Mr. Lewis Morris has once 
more shown he is a long way out of the running for the laureate- 
ship. The author of the ‘Epic of Hades’ has at times written 
verse not altogether devoid of music, if somewhat barren in thought; 
but these “notes” strike somewhat discordantly on the ear, and 
are, for the most part, of a very minor character. On the other 
hand, Mr. Swinburne’s ‘Astrophel and other Poems’ will be 
found full of a strange, subtle music, showing unmistakably that he 
is alone the successor of the last poetic king. But the author of 
‘Songs before Sunrise’ neither places his reputation in official 
thraldom nor his trust in princes ; for he has definitely and de- 
cidedly refused the laureateship. So likewise has Mr. William 
Morris. The kings having thus refused to be crowned, a formid- 
able array of princelings has to be reckoned with; yet two only 
from among them can be taken seriously,— Mr. Frederick Myers 
and Mr. William Watson. The latter has somewhat disappointed 
our expectations of late, — although a recent issue of the Spectator 
printed a “skylark” song of his, which contained some very fine 
lines, but which in nowise attains the meridian splendor of the 
elegy on Tennyson. May we once more suggest Miss Christina 
Rossetti for the vacant office ? 

The ‘Journal of Lord Macaulay’ may be looked for in the 
autumn, and if published in full, will run to several volumes. The 
publication of this journal will certainly be an event of great 
importance, — alike from a literary, personal, or historical point of 
view. Another work of more than ordinary interest will be Mr. 
Ruskin’s ‘ Verona, and other Lectures.’ This volume consists of 
some five chapters, — four of which were prepared by the Professor 
to be delivered as lectures during his tenure of the Slade Professor- 
ship at Oxford, and one written since his resignation of that post. 
Of this work we are to have the inevitable “ large paper” edition, 
restricted to 250 copies, and printed on “unbleached hand-made 
paper.” Another addition to the mass of Napoleonic literature 
will be the memoirs of Baron de Meneval, which are to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hutchinson. Many hitherto unpublished docu- 
ments will find a place in this work, the annotation and translation 
of which has been done by Mr. Robert Sherrard. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s ‘ Letters’ are to be published by Messrs. Macmillan ; 
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while Messrs. Chapman are to issue, in three volumes, Mr. George 
Meredith’s ‘ Lord Ormont and his Aminta.’ Some interesting 
works are now issuing from the Kelmscott Press; among which 
may be mentioned a translation of Beowulf, by Mr. William Morris 
and Mr. A. J. Wyatt; the Poetical Works of Keats; Mr. Swin- 
burne’s ‘ Atalanta;’ Shelley’s Poems; a new romance by Mr. 
Morris, ‘ The Wood beyond the World ;’ and a volume of poems by 
Mr. Theodore Watts. Mr. Morris has also in hand a translation 
from the French of the thirteenth century entitled, ‘The Story of 
the Emperor Constance.’ William G. Kingsland. 


LoNnpDoN, May, ’94. 


Our honorary associate, Dr. Rolfe, recalls to mind the fact 
that the full and interesting note by Dr. Corson, in our last issue, 
on the tract ‘ De Tribus,’ was anticipated by Mrs. S. A. Wetmore 
in a note in The Critic of May 14, 1892, on the same allusion er- 
roneously and misleadingly explained in Dr. Berdoe’s ‘ Browning 
Cyclopedia.’ In the course of her note Mrs. Wetmore speaks of 
Bernard Ochin, at one time Vicar-General of the Capuchins, as 
among the number credited with the tract, and suggests that 
Browning found allusions to it in the Life of Ochin as recorded in 
Boverio’s ‘ Annals of the Capuchins,’ from which he “ drew more 
than one incident for his poems.” A note received from Mrs. 
Annie Russell Wall on the authorship of this mythical tract, we 
are forced by lack of space to defer till our next issue. 

THOsE who love to browse in literary pastures will find 
several articles in recent numbers of the A¢/antic much to their 
taste. In the March number Mr. Maurice Thompson tries to 
initiate what, as he says, is “ vaguely known as popular intelligence” 
into the mysteries of the wondrous charm of Sappho’s poetry. 
He succeeds in convincing the reader that there is something 
there undreamed of in the philosophy of “ popular intelligence,” 
though it may not be able to grasp just what it is ; and causes that 
unlettered abstraction to feel that life will henceforth be but a hollow 
mockery without the knowledge of Greek necessary to the entire 
understanding of the Sapphic beauties. 

‘Nature in Old English Poetry,’ by Richard Burton, is 
a delightful article in the April A¢/antic. He points out the fact 
that, almost without exception, the nature allusions in Anglo-Saxon 
poetry are to winter, and sketches the change which came about 
through the influence of Christian ideas. Another interesting 
paper is on ‘Early Latin Poetry.’ In the May number Louise 
Imogen Guiney has a paper on ‘ Henry Vaughan, the Silurist.’ 
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AITH the idea of eliciting an open discussion of the aims 
and needs of literary study, as well as of the effective- 
ness and the limitations of method in teaching, we have 
asked the opinions of several experienced specialists 
on the general question, ‘“‘ How may Literature best be Taught?” 
and, secondarily, on the following queries intended to serve as 
conveniently for points of departure as for points of view; namely, 
“ Should our present philological and linguistic study be reformed 
or supplemented, and how?” “Should methods pursued in the 
study of science be adopted in literary study and criticism?” 
“‘ Should there be study of the subject-matter of literature as well 
as of its form and history?” 

The first query has proved, in fact, for our correspondents, an 
almost unanimous point of departure, so much so that we fancy 
the public would be glad to hear the contrary side, if there is any ; 
and we trust, indeed, this discussion is but well broached, and that 
debate of various further leads wili follow. 

Professor Bates, in writing to us, supplements her contribution 


with a few private words which she will excuse us for citing: 
48 
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“ As to Philology, I would have it taught only so far as to make 
the speech of the writer, be it Ionic Greek or Midland English, 
thoroughly understood and enjoyed in its significance, emphasis, 
and beauty. When it comes to a question of substituting phi- 
lology for literature, Mr. Churton Collins is hardly too emphatic 
for me. Regarding the study of subject-matter, I share so fully 
Professor Corson’s view of a work of literature as a concrete 
unity that it seems to me ruinous to tear apart form and content. 
As adequately could one discuss Rossetti’s painting of Dante’s 
Dream without the ‘ Vita Nuova’ in thought, as the workmanship 
of the ‘ Vita Nuova’ apart from its informing spiritual history.” 

Mr. Triggs prefaced his letter to us with some remarks, gen- 
eralizing and historical, on development in teaching literature, 
which it seemed good to him, for the sake of space, that we should 
omit, but which seemed to us too pertinent to lose; and happily 
for all of us, Professor Corson finds his space all too short for his 
thoughts, and will continue his present contribution to the discus- 
sion at greater length in our October issue. 


THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. 


Tue study of philology as such in our colleges, or more prop- 
erly the study of linguistics, is rapidly becoming a well-organized 
science. But in becoming a science it naturally differentiates and 
is separated from the study of literature. Literature has long been 
taught largely from the point of view of philology. But it seems 
now to be in the way to attain its true dignity as an independent 
study in the higher education. There is an unmistakable demand 
for the teaching of literature as literature. What precisely does 
this mean? And is such teaching compatible with the application 
of the methods of science to the study of literature? 

These are questions by no means easy of answer. It is hardly 
to be doubted that more and more the attempt to apply scientific 
methods of classification and investigation, — even more, the at- 
tempt to discover and formulate underlying laws of development 
and principles of form in literature, will be made in our universi- 
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ties, and by independent scholars and investigators. Practically 
all the topics connected with the study of literary form — versifi- 
cation, the study of diction and style in all aspects, dramatic 
structure and plot, and the like—are susceptible of extended 
analysis and study after these methods. Consequently it is neces- 
sary and just that the universities recognize and forward such 
studies. But this, it is plain, is not the study of literature as 
literature. For creative literature is the outcome of the intuitive 
habit of mind, and for any vital apprehension of any work of art 
the mind must reproduce in some measure the processes and funda- 
mental mood of the creative mind. The mind working analytically 
does not do this. Study that is primarily analytical therefore 
defeats the main end of the study of literature as literature, al- 
though analytical study pursued pari passu or alternately with freer 
and more intuitive study doubtless strengthens and opens the mind 
to a better apprehension and appreciation of zsthetic beauty. 

All of the “tere humaniores in fact have been so reduced of 
recent years to the scientific and analytical method of study — 
history, philosophy, and their allied departments, as well as litera- 
ture—that the protest in favor of a return to older and time- 
honored methods in at least one of these branches is nothing 
more than a reaction towards the ideal of broad and liberal culture 
which it has been the peculiar province of men of humane letters 
to preach and proclaim, from Plato to Goethe, Matthew Arnold, and 
Emerson. In the department of literature alone it is possible to 
find included the best of all that has been said and thought in the 
world. To gain the best acquaintance possible with this is the aim 
of culture. Scientific training to some degree is necessary to even 
a superficial understanding of a great part of the best that has 
been said and thought in the world. But the essence of creative 
literature is only open to the intuitive and sympathetic understand- 
ing. An exclusively analytical and realistic training is abhorred 
by Nature and applauded of Philistines and pedants. 

What then is the proper function of the teacher of literature 
as literature? Primarily, it seems to me, he should be a tutor and 
guide in the wide and liberal reading of his students. He should 
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himself be as well read as possible in the best that has been said 
and thought in the world. Intensive training and methodology is 
the care of his confréres in the more strictly organized departments. 
Two subjects, perhaps, are more particularly his charge,— on the 
one hand literary history, and that apparatus of learning indispen- 
sable to the comprehension of thought or emotion uttered in other 
idioms or other ages than the student’s own; on the other, literary 
form and critical history and theory so far as they are essential to 
the comprehension of literary beauty and artistic aim or intention. 
Let all apparatus, however, be subordinate to wide and judicious 
reading. As in learning a language the one who reads extensively 
rather than intensively, incessantly corrects and enlarges his knowl- 
edge of vocabulary and his sense of idiom, so in literary study the 
wide reader corrects for himself his earlier errors of impression, of 
judgment, and of interpretation, and continually stores his mind 
with innumerable models of excellence. 

It is a mistake ever completely to abandon this method for the 
purely scientific analysis of form’and content. A wider and more 
vital culture, rather than over-early specialization and too exclu- 
sively analytical methods of study, is the crying need of higher 
education in the America of to-day. Distinction, rather than 
Herr Doctors, is what we need; and distinction is impossible 
without breadth. The complexus of literary study is so vast that 
none but minds of the deepest and broadest literary culture will 
ever be capable of generalizations in their field sound enough and 
comprehensive enough to be worthy the name of scientific. Sci- 
entific method in the stricter sense is impossible in purely literary 
study, and the affectation of it is an unspeakable folly. 

Literature then should be taught as literature, — as “ mere lit- 
erature,” in the proudly humble phrase of a recent writer.* The 
teacher of literature should be primarily a teacher; his function 
is not brilliant lecturing or brilliant investigation. This is possible 
only to the teacher of philology, or to the teacher of the analytics 
of literary form, of the higher rhetoric. In compensation, how- 





* Professor Woodrow Wilson, in the Atlantic Monthly. 
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ever, the teacher and the students of mere literature take, in a 
certain sense, all knowledge for their province, and live perpetually 
in the society of the best minds of all ages. 

Frederic Ives Carpenter. 


SPECIALIZED TEACHING OF LITERATURE. 


OF course, in discussing questions of this kind, it is always 
right to assume the obvious. Yet it often happens that what one 
assumes as obvious, another will reject as unobvious, or perhaps 
deny as even undemonstrable. It then may be well to compare 
what we severally are premising, and what we are postulating as 
the means and as the ends of literary culture. 

The writer of these lines assumes as obvious that the study of 
literature should mean the study of literature, of the thing itself, 
and not of facts or observations about literature. It is assumed 
also that by literature we mean zsthetic compositions, or such in 
both prose and poetry as involve ultimate spiritual truth or beauty. 
It is assumed, moreover, that the end in the study of these is, and 
must be always, the spiritual discernment and appropriation of 
such ultimate truth or beauty. 

All students have capacity to discern zsthetic excellences, but 
by no means in like degree. Most pupils in secondary schools and 
even colleges disuse the sensibilities in reading, and, if possible, 
evade occasions of exercising them in outside life. They have be- 
come so adjusted to the world of fact that they find it irksome to 
deal much with the world of sentiment and beauty. It will not do 
to assume that a class made up of pupils practically out of sym- 
pathy with the esthetic or spiritual side of life can or will read 
such literature as ‘The Princess’ otherwise than intellectually. 
If we attempt to discuss with them its quality, they will nof under- 
stand us, but will perhaps believe we are ourselves deceived about 
what we say we find, and the experiences we derive. That is be- 
ginning at the top. It is better to begin, as we do in other sub- 
jects, at the bottom. A good way to do that, is to set the class at 
distinguishing by zsthetic judgment those words that have poetic, 
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emotional quality from those that have not. That will at once 
arouse imagination. Then let the phrases be examined similarly ; 
and when poetic phrases are distinguished clearly from prosaic, let 
the figures be taken in the same way. I have known so little as 
two weeks’ study of this kind open minds to poetry that had been 
insensible to it before. 

Let the teacher devise better means if he can, but he must begin 
down at the level of his pupil’s present capacity of zsthetic appro- 
priation. When, by whatsoever exercises or method, the student 
finds it no longer possible to read past or over poetic terms, 
phrases, and figures, he may rise to the theme. Let him learn what 
the theme or message is as a source of power in literature, from 
some familiar poem like ‘How They Brought the Good News.’ 
When he sees that the ultimate idea or beauty here is faith, sym- 
pathy, show him howit may be correlated into the ultimate thought 
or truth, that supreme faith and sympathy may be evinced below 
the human sphere, and even impressed into the service of society. 
With this object lesson, send him away to find some poem that he 
can interpret independently for himself. In a later exercise teach 
him how to identify, and exhaust in imagination, the character 
signs and hints by which, as in the poem just named, the author 
idealizes to us his hero. 

“Should methods pursued in the study of science be adopted 
in literary study and criticism?” I answer yes, if the end is still 
literary and esthetic. We must beware of confusing the methods 
and the aims of science. When a student feels the power of a 
masterpiece, he may well enough be set to study its history, the 
time and place of its composition, and all other circumstances that 
go to make appropriation and enjoyment of it more complete. He 
may study endlessly, besides, in themes and modes and treatment 
and technique, and the evolution of these; for they all have a his- 
tory. The point is, ¢wterest must precede. These things are not to 
be done to create interest in literature, — more than Hebrew and 
Exegesis are to be studied in order to make men wish to enter the 
ministry. Philologic and linguistic study should be encouraged, 
but in its own right, not as a substitute for true literary work. 
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If anybody objects that the system here outlined is too scientific, 
or too unscientific, I have no argument with him. The question 
of how to teach literature is no longer a question of theories, but 
results. With unspecialized teaching, ninety students — with ex- 
pert instruction, one hundred — out of an average hundred are 
being made enthusiastic readers of the best literature in many 


schools. 
L. A. Sherman. 


KNOWLEDGE VERSUS FEELING. 


In a recent number of PoET-LorE Mr. Triggs, in an eloquent 
and thoughtful argument, somewhat unguarded, objects to the 
scientific method as applied to literary study.* It would be inter- 
esting to knowif his system of instruction admits of methods at all. 
Would he have “ the passive zsthetic habit of mind,’ which he 
advocates, but which in the undergraduate may border dangerously 
on vacuity, realized in the class-room; or is the function of the 
class-room preliminary, or supplemental to this? Professor Sher- 
man, in continuing the discussion, suggests that the leading dis- 
putant has forced a divorce between art and science, but himself 
proposes the following antithesis: “The end in botany is not to 
feel, but know. The end in studying poetry is not to know, but 
feel.” f 

Is this position unassailable? Is it true even of science that 
knowledge and not life is the ultimate goal? “Knowing for 
knowing’s sake” is not good for botany and bad for poetry, but it 
is bad for the man, whatever the subject in hand. Knowledge 
there must be as a basis for taste and feeling, even for imagina- 
tion. Every art is founded on a science. Architecture obeys the 
laws of mechanics, music of mathematics. Literature, to be sure, 
is a sliding term, and is permitted to cover many books whose 
direct intellectual value outweighs the zsthetic. Yet the purest 
literature, instinct with beauty, reveals its most exquisite graces 





* ‘Literature and the Scientific Spirit,’ p. 113, March, 1894. 
+ ‘ May there be a Science of Asthetics ?’ p. 323, June-July. 
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only to the cultivated mind. And here there is reason for protest. 
American education pays little heed to zsthetic and spiritual cul- 
tivation. If it shall undertake to secure this, however, — and may 
Heaven speed the day ! — it will still have to build on an intellec- 
tual foundation. 

But is not this very world of Nature, after all, the supreme work 
of art presented to our ken? “ Art without an artist,” says the 
atheist ; but this marvellous cosmos, if self-created, is none the less 
“a thing of beauty” and “a joy forever.” And how do we face it ? 
The child meets the glorious spectacle of the universe with “oh!”’ 
and “why?” a thousand times repeated. Does the “oh!” fail, in 
the heavier years, because the satisfied “ why?” has robbed the 
companion syllable of its delight? Surely not. That eager 
“‘why?” of childhood is blunted against the broad, hard wall of 
ignorance which it encounters, or it meets the drearier fate of 
being stifled in the mere dust and chaff of knowledge. Who 
doubts that if omniscience walked the green meadows beside the 
budding boy to answer truly all his asking of birds and brooks and 
blossoms that the rapture of life’s dawn would last into the evening, 
and every day would be, as Emerson pleads with us to make it, an 
ecstasy? To the healthy mind the revelation of truth, no less than 
the vision of beauty, brings the emotion of joy and freshens the 
springs of being. 

The problem in any liberal teaching is to make knowledge play 
into life, to serve as nutriment for growth and independent energy. 
Why ferret out the fact, if the fact has no significance for the soul ? 
The agnostic scientist is yet a seeker, — one of the mighty army 
who, with sublime patience and persistence, explore the world of 
matter that its limits may be fixed. And then — if there should 
yet be space beyond! Within our scientists of to-day, dumb as 
these “kings of modern thought” may be, burns the energy of 
an all-compelling thirst. Turning away baffled from one ancient 
volume of disputed authenticity to the great, original book of 
Nature, they throw themselves upon it with a certain noble fury, 
bound to master every letter, every point. Eyes become blurred. 
The context is ignored. The larger message is uncomprehended. 
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Each man spells out his paragraph or line or syllable and dies, as 
Browning’s Grammarian died, leaving humanity heir to something 
better than his formula. Is not such a life at heart impassioned 
and poetic? Doubtless there are scientists who might fitly echo 
the words of Rare Ben Jonson: “ Let me alone to observe till I 
turn myself to nothing but observation.” Doubtless, too, there are 
Professors Dryasdust in the chairs of Greek and English, whose 
attitude toward the masterpieces of genius merits Lowell’s flashing 
thrust: “I think I see a tendency to train young men in the 
languages as if they were all to be editors, and not lovers, of 
polite literature.” 

But emotion and beauty cannot be severed from truth, lest the 
emotion prove shallow and the beauty an illusion. I do not claim 
that art and science are identical, or that they should be approached 
in precisely the same fashion. Mr. Triggs has laid sufficient stress 
on their difference. I would merely suggest that, in a large and 
generous teaching of the two, general aims and general methods 
might well be approximated. In either case it is all-important to 
present relevant and significant information rather than the irrele- 
vant and barren, to employ stimulating processes, securing to the 
student the wholesome happy sense of labor and the zest of dis- 
covery, and to promote by example, by sympathy, by all means 
possible, reverence and earnestness, joy and wonder and receptive 
silence of the heart. In leading students toward the apprehension 
of art or science, the teacher must both hold to the strait path 
of exact knowledge and keep his eye upon the ideal goal. If the 
scientific graduate, however accurate his data, does not thrill in 
the presence of star and mountain, he has not “eaten books,” 
There is no wisdom flowing in his blood. If the literary graduate, 
who has been dealing not with the immediate poems of Ged, but 
with the word of man, emerges from his curriculum without intel- 
lectual discipline, without mental muscle, without reasons, — and 
good ones, too, — for the zsthetic faiths and enthusiasms that are 
in him, his transports will be cheap. Vision and power are the best 
fruits of education, but vision and power are conditioned upon 
knowledge. The error of the schools has ever been to putter 
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about the foundation to the disregard of the edifice. A protest is 
in order. Instead of cellars for storage let us have castles for life ; 
but even our fairest cloud-towers must rest on basal rock. 


Katharine Lee Bates. 


THE AIMS OF LITERARY STUDY. 


LITERATURE, more especially poetic and dramatic literature, is 
the expression in letters of the spiritual, co-operating with the 
intellectual, man, the former being the primary, dominant coeffi- 
cient. This definition, it is presumed, will be accepted by every 
cultivated person who has experienced to any extent, that is, 
responded to, the informing life of any great literary product, 
poetic or dramatic. (In the spiritual is meant to be included the 
whole domain of the emotional, the susceptible or impressible, the 
sympathetic, the intuitive; in short, the absolute in man, the 
“what Is,”—that by and through which man holds relationship 
with the essential spirit of things, as opposed to the phenomenal, 
of which the senses are cognizant, and which the intellect then 
sets in order, classifies under systematic forms. 

The inference is therefore easy as to what should be the lead- 
ing aim of literary study, — that literature is not a mere knowl- 
edge subject, as the word “knowledge” is usually understood, 
namely, that with which the discursive, formulating intellect has 
to do. But it zs a knowledge subject (only that and nothing 
more) if that higher form of knowledge be meant which is quite 
outside of the domain of the intellect, — a knowledge which is a 
matter of spiritual consciousness, and which the intellect cannot 
translate into a judgment. It is, nevertheless, the most distinct 
and vital kind of knowledge. 

But in the prevailing methods of literary study, it can hardly be 
disputed, the intellectual or secondary factor has precedence, — 
is, indeed, almost exclusively taken into account; and the con- 
sequence is that students are shut off from the higher and more 
educating factor. And there is even a worse state of things than 
this, in many schools: the intellectual factor (which may be said 
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to articulate the spiritual) is itself largely excluded by technical 
study, or by a study of details which rests within itself. 

When a teacher has himself assimilated the informing spiritual 
life of a work of genius, he is not likely to be disposed to taper his 
instruction into the merely technical, still less to keep the minds 
of his students occupied with details, and these, too, considered 
apart from the general vitality to which they may contribute. 
But very many of those who conduct literary studies in the 
schools have not themselves assimilated the informing spiritual 
life of the works studied ; and they are, in consequence, liable to 
become, by reason of the kind of study to which their unfitness 
obliges them to resort, mere Gradgrinds who, like their proto- 
type, Thomas, the ironmonger, in Dickens’s novel of ‘ Hard 
Times,’ are disposed even to disparage the subtler metal of the 
spirit, with all its quickening power. With literature as a power 
they have nothing to do; its value with them consists in its fur- 
nishing material for various kinds of dri//, which deal with things 
quite apart from whatever constitutes the power of any work of 
genius. 

Another feature of the literary work of schools, which is often 
made too much of, is the study of Histories of English Literature, 
and of the relations of literary masterpieces to the periods in 
which they were produced. 

Such a little book, of two or three days’ reading, as Stopford 
Brooke’s Primer of English Literature, the student might read 
through a number of times, in order that the literature be mapped 
out in his mind; but Histories of Literature cannot do much 
for literary education, which must come first, and which, in its 
true sense, is a spiritual education; and this, no amount of mere 
literary knowledge will induce. 

Most undergraduates in our colleges and universities are not 
prepared for any historical treatment of the literature. As a 
preparation for this, they should first know, in the true sense of 
“know,” which I have indicated, the leading productions along 
the whole line of the literature, from Chaucer to the present time, 
and have a feeling of its historical current, 
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Those features of a work of genius which reveal the influences 
of time and place (and they are common to all works of genius) 
are adventitious, do not constitute a part of its essential, informing 
vitality. That must come from the absolute personality of the 
author ; it is that which maintains a hold upon the interest of 
mankind, and it is that which it should be the leading object of 
literary study to assimilate. ‘’T is life, for which we pant; more 
life, and fuller that we want,” or ought to want, if wedon’t. “I 
came,” said the divine life-giver, “that men might have life, and 
have it abundantly.” He, of course, meant the absolute life of 
the spirit; and it is this absolute life which great productions of 
genius may, in their degree, give, or rather awaken in the soul, if 
the right attitude toward them be taken. 

One may know all the relations to time and place of a work of 
genius (such, for example, as Dante’s ‘ Divina Commedia’), may 
have traced out all the contemporary influences which were 
exerted upon its author, and yet he may not know, in any true 
sense, the work itself. He may have the mere scholar’s knowl- 
edge of it. Professor Brandl, in his valuable Life of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, has traced the influences of other works which 
the poet was under, in the composition of ‘ The Ancient Mariner’ 
and ‘ Christabel.’ These influences it is very interesting to have 
so pointed out; but to know these two poems (each unique of its 
kind, in English poetry), as manifestations of the poet’s absolute 
genius, to assimilate that in them which gives them a permanency 
of vitality, is quite a different thing. 

Let us have the most thorough and the most exact scholar- 
ship possible; but if such scholarship be made an end to itself, it 
proves a decided evil to him who makes it an end to itself; for 
his own intellectual and spiritual life is more or less subordinated 
to it, and he is in danger of becoming desiccated into a Dr. Dryas- 
dust. “Is not the life more than the food, and the body more 
than the raiment ?” 

It requires a man of exceptionally strong powers to bear great 
acquirements without being weighed down by them. Where one 
of great acquirements does not possess strong asserting and re- 
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sisting powers, the degeneracy which may be, and too often is, 
induced by an uncontrolled scholarship, manifests itself, in many 
cases, through a piddling analysis which has no end beyond it- 
self. That is a quite reliable symptom of such degeneracy. One 
can get deeply interested in almost anything the most insignifi- 
cant, if he keep at it long enough to bring himself down to it, 
even in second-hand postage stamps. Where the intellectual and 
spiritual powers are strongly vital, their dominant tendency is 
toward synthesis, — toward “ bringing together what else were 
dust from dead men’s bones, into the unity of breathing life.” 


Hiram Corson. 
(To be continued.) 


PERSONALITY IN TEACHING LITERATURE. 


THE true significance of this discussion lies in our ever-renewed 
interest in romanticism. For five hundred years the world has 
been impelled almost entirely by humanistic forces, and as one 
result we have come to regard literature as one of the ultimate 
objects of our life. But while at the period of the Renaissance 
the student of human letters cared chiefly for literature in its 
classical aspect of style, the modern and romantic reader, with 
deeper penetration, seeks to comprehend the real essence of litera- 
ture, to interpret its content comprehensively, coming into living 
relations not only with the author, but also with the larger forces 
of humanity. 

Probably the American universities best illustrate the progres- 
sive tendency of education with respect to literature. At Oxford, 
where the best things should be expected, a motion is only now 
passing through convocation, looking toward the establishment of 
a Final Honor School in the English language and literature. It 
is not certain whether better results will follow from an examina- 
tion at The Schools than from the “chatter about Shelley” to 
which Professor Freeman was wont to reduce all instruction in 
literature. There seems to be little to hope from the German 
students in the purely literary field, given over as they are to phi- 
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lology and its attendant theses; indeed, in the opinion of many, 
the Germans, in adhering to a scientific method, are only avoiding 
the higher hopes and purposes of literature.* In France, there has 
been of late a revival of interest in English studies. The cause of 
literature was most worthily championed at the World’s Educa- 
tional Congress at Chicago by M. Chevrillon, who claimed for the 
study of English that it “opens a vast field of interesting, often 
passionating artistic literature instinct with the loftiest ideals, with 
the deepest human sympathy; full of pathos, of feeling, of life; 
full of the sense of the good, the righteous, of religious earnest- 
ness.” | This is in the finest spirit; and it is to be hoped that 
France will speedily assert again its intellectual superiority in 
Europe. Acknowledging this new movement in France, it is still 
fair to affirm that the most significant experiments in this our 
problem of adapting an art to the requirements of scholasticism 
are found in America. 

In the history of English studies in America, attention has been 
given at different times and with varying emphasis to the study of 
rhetoric, language, criticism, and literature. In 1771, a tutor was 
appointed at Yale to the chair of English, the intent being to pro- 
vide young men with training in oratory and composition. In the 
lower schools literature was represented by Bingham’s ‘ Columbian 
Orator,’ which was calculated to improve youth “ in the ornamen- 
tal and useful art of eloquence.” At this period, literature and fine 
writing and speaking were nearly identical in the popular mind. 
Rhetoric easily holds its own to-day at Harvard and Yale. In the 
cultural and critical sides of literature, little was done before the 
middle of the century. Much credit is due to President Porter 
and to Professors Longfellow and Lowell, who held the chair of 
belles-lettres at Harvard. By the last generation of teachers, stu- 
dents for the most part at German universities, the field of linguis- 
tics has been assiduously cultivated. The present status of English 
studies among us is well set forth in the letters on the teaching of 
English in the current numbers of Zhe Dial. By a careful com- 





* Vide Marsh : ‘ On Certain Tendencies in Literary Studies.’ Harv. Mont., July, 1892. 
t Vide The Dial, July 16. ‘ 
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parison of these reports it is seen that the college of English is 
very clearly separated from other fields, and divided into at least 
three distinct departments of rhetoric, language, and literature, 
each subject being treated by a specialist according to its genius. 
In a few cases the subject of literature is further divided into 
criticism, English literature, comparative literature, and literature 
in English. The process, then, from the beginning, has been, on 
the one hand, the expansion of the field, on the other, the differen- 
tiation and specialization of the subject-matter within that field. 
For a comprehensive survey of the whole, the letter by Professor 
Gayley in The Dial (July 16) is especially noteworthy. 

The teacher of English literature, now fully freed from rhetoric, 
philology, and criticism, is permitted, as perhaps never before, to 
enter the realm of pure art, — the realm, that is, of personality, of 
genius, of imagination and spiritual insight, wherein rhetoric and 
language are transfigured by personal force, and thought is passed 
through the alembic of feeling. The ends which I put before 
myself in the teaching of literature from the point of view of 
zesthetic interpretation are two. First, I would insure in the 
student the power of spiritual discernment and appropriation of 
literature in its true artistic content. For this purpose emphasis 
is laid upon the @sthetic values of that which is fundamental in 
literature, the personality, the immanent genius, of the thought 
content, philosophic, social, or otherwise, and of the varying form 
and figure. The alliance of literature with the other fine arts is 
suggested, and the interpretive study of all is encouraged. The 
second end involves the larger life of man and the evolution of 
ideality. In this connection I wish to quote from PoET-LoRE, 
whose credo is, I think, the product of the deepest literary insight 
of our times: / consider “ literature as an exponent of human evolu- 
tion” and ‘aim to study life and the progress of ideals in letters.” 
While thus considering literature as a growth with its root in the 
heart of man, the esthetic point of view is still maintained. Ideality 
being progressive, there is a beauty attached to art in its processes 
of evolution. A true reading requires the recognition of the 
beauty inherent in literature at any phase of its development. 
This zsthetic historical sense, which renders the reading of 
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‘ Beowulf’ and Spenser, as of Tennyson, a pleasure, is commonly 
the last attainment of the student, but, lacking it, our interest in 
the literature of the past can never be more than archzeologic. 

These two ends, the personal and the historic, are equal in 
importance, and together form the subjective and objective side of 
our problem. 

These ends, moreover, are worthy no less for graduates than 
for underclassmen. Too often the former, under the necessity of 
“ original investigation,” are turned aside to philology and subjects 
on the outskirts of literature, neglecting meanwhile that inner self 
which the idealists say has its own vast continents to explore. But 
it must not be forgotten that the appropriation of literature is 
determined by the character of the student. There is this search- 
ing test which confronts every reader, — is he himself gifted with 
insight and power? The uninspired should not be deluded into 
thinking that by analytics he can enter into his heritage, —an en- 
trance which can only be effected by the noble-born with sad 
sincerity of heart. 

When a teacher begins to cast about for a method, he is already 
lost. Method, like everything else in literature, depends upon in- 
sight and the full literary consciousness. Probably certain methods, 
once useful, the “‘ sentimental,” the historical, and the like, are now 
out of date. The debate seems to be at the alliance of literature 
with biology and the introduction into the former of the method 
of the latter. This alliance and method I distrust. Literature is 
life, it is true, but life as imaginative creation, which one fact car- 
ries it beyond the limits of science. Art is a synthesis. It is 
subject as well as object. The reader contributes as much to the 
result as the book itself. ‘Out of you who read these words do 
I write them,” says Edward Carpenter. And Whitman mystically 
affirms, — 

“The words of my book nothing, the drift of it everything, 
A book separate, not link’d with the rest nor felt by the intellect, 
But you ye untold latencies will thrill to every page,” — 
the latencies we know being connected with the ever-mysterious 
personality, which analysis, though thrice refined, fails to reach. 
The truth is induction can know but half, the object in space and 
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time as it appeals to the understanding; it omits the subject. It 
substitutes a part for the whole, the formal and mechanical for the 
imaginative and the metaphysical. It is not, I trust, a sign of 
mental derangement to question thus the adequacy of induction. 
The inspired guesses, the working hypotheses of science itself, 
come not by observation or induction. Philologists have appar- 
ently compelled words to give up their meanings. But even words 
have a potential force, felt and not known. Philology, with all its 
knowing, knows little of the higher life of words as they are related 
to the human spirit. When Spencer explains all the phenomena 
of mind and materials by the inductive word Force, there is the 
same omission in the calculation of the philosophical, the meta- 
physical, the imaginative, the intuitive, which, after all, make 
up the largest part of man’s consciousness. But it is in the 
domain of zsthetics that the absurdity of the inductive method 
becomes most manifest. I will quote here the words of Professor 
Blackie in his ‘ Philosophy of the Beautiful’: “ Not from any finger- 
ing induction of external details, but from the inspiration of the 
Almighty, cometh all true understanding in matters of religion, 
morals and beauty. All moral apostleship and all high art come 
directly from above and from within, and their laws are not to be 
proved by an external collection of facts, but dy the emphatic asser- 
tion of the divine vitality from which they proceed.” This quota- 
tion is the sum of all I have to say upon the subject. To deny the 
inner life of man is to gainsay his consciousness. Literature, — 
can we agree ?— is the report of man in his full being as involving 
a thinking, emotional, imaginative, and ethical nature. <A perfect 
response to literature requires the activity in the reader of all these 
attributes. There is no hope for small or vulgar men in literature. 
The spirit of literature is just the spirit of the highest human life. 
And the problem before us is most likely solved by the teacher of 
broadest culture, who is alive at many points, who has trained his 
nature zsthetically by contact with the best that is said and 
thought in the world — by such vital men as Lowell, for whom to 
study was to create, the text of whose teaching was just the success 
of a well-expended personality. Oscar L. Triggs. 
50 
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A PRESENT-DAY SAGA. 


BY HOLGER DRACHMANN, 


5 mm WAS sauntering across the northern beaches of Skagen. 
M The air was hazy; you could just discern the top of 


= oA 
wi the lighthouse, which, like a huge spar-splinter, 





reached up over the grayish-white downs. The broad 
sandy beaches were covered with bits of wrecked timbers, and the 
surf thundered over the reefs with a sound like the distant lowing 
of marsh cattle. Was there to be a storm, or was it the last sobs 
of one that had been? In these regions the coming and the ceas- 
ing storms often shake hands across the watery stage of their 
meeting. 

Some people were standing near the sea-margin, where long 
white tongues of brine licked the shore. They were gazing in 
one direction, and were absorbed in conjectures about the object 
of their interest. 

I approached them, and lifted my hat. They returned my 
greeting briefly, and continued their remarks. 

“He surely must be dead!” said the pilot, Ole Christoffersen, 
and pushed the ashes down into his short, thick-coated pipe. 

“ He’s a young fellow!” remarked a fisherman, by the name 
of Sdéren Kappelborg. 

“I wonder if his boots are new?” asked Jens Taneren, as 
though speaking to himself, while pensively chewing his quid of 
tobacco. 

“He’s got the look of a Swede!” finally concluded Hans 
Lauritsen, and stepped out into the water to haul the “ object” 
ashore. 

I personally knew the speakers from my acquaintance with 
them at Gammel (Old) Skagen. 

The object was what seamen name a “ strand-washer,” — an 
unknown drowned person. 
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He was carried away, and put up for fost-mortem inspection. 
The beach-bailiff and the doctor arrived. It could be seen that 
the strand-washer had not remained long in the water. His 
features were youthful and rather pleasing. In his forehead was 
a big hole. 

“Ts it likely that he died quickly ?” I asked compassionately. 

“Hmh! quickly. . . ?” said the bailiff, and turned the corpse 
over. “ Pretty poor clothes he’s got on.” 

One of the men thought the strand-washer had received a blow 
aboard his ship, and gone overboard as a consequence. 

The doctor lifted the eyelid of the dead man in a business-like 
manner, and pushed the apple. He reminded me of a boy at play 
with a big cod’s head. 

“That ’s nice to hustle me down here for that. Anybody can 
see he’s stone dead!” 

This was all the funeral speech the strand-washer got. 

On this occasion it struck me how easy people take that sort of 
thing at Skagen. We all owe God a death. We may have to pay 
this debt when we least expect, and therefore the best thing a man 
can do is not to think too much about it! That is about the sub- 
stance of public opinion at Skagen. If not otherwise commendable, 
it is at least practical where life and death keep seesawing with 
each other on the top of the waves. 

When I saw my friends from Skagen again, I missed one of 
them, Hans Lauritsen. 

The pilot, Ole Christoffersen, pushed the ashes down into his 
pipe as usual, and pointed with the stem toward the sea. 

“T see! He stayed there?” 

‘“‘He’s with the cods that pick the flesh off his bones!” an- 
swered the pilot, asking for a match. 

“When did it happen?” 

“It happened aboard the sloop last fall. He was washed 
away from the deck, and the rest of us sat thirty hours in the 
bottom of the sloop with the hull over us. Hav’n’t you heard 
that story?” 

I told him I had not, whereupon he began to tell it to me. 
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His account was as brief as he could possibly make it ; and when 
I reminded him of our old, intimate friendship, in order to get him 
to tell the details, he simply referred me to a report of the event 
which the town-judge had taken and printed. He thought the 
judge had looked through 47s spectacles in making his report, and 
now I could look through my own and make another story out of 
it. I confided to him my intention of using no spectacles what- 
ever, if there was any way of avoiding it. He shook his head 
doubtfully, but we finally agreed that it might be avoided if we 
both kept a sharp “lookout.” 

I let him tell his own story : — 

“ As I told you, and as I supposed you might have heard or 
read, I made atrip ina sloop. It was last fall, during the period 
of equinoctial storms, and if you care for dates it was the twenty- 
seventh of September in the morning, when we saw a sloop with 
jury flag from Gammel Skagen. It was just light enough for us 
to see her as she kept rolling and pitching, for there was quite a 
rough sea beyond the reefs, although as yet no storm was blowing. 

“<?*T is rather a hard voyage for such a small craft!’ I said to 
Soren Kappelborg, who stood near me. ‘What’s her cargo, I 
wonder ?’ 

“« That’s her business, I suppose!’ answered Soren. 

“«There’s something the matter with her; don’t you see the 
jury flag?’ 

“*Yes,—oh, yes! Perhaps the skipper has gone overboard. 
But that’s no reason why a man shouldn't be interested to know 
what’s in her.’ 

“* Maybe!’ Sdren replied. ‘ Anyhow Jens Taneren and I are 
going to row out and see what is the matter.’ 

“ He and Jens and others then took a boat and put to sea. We 
saw how they managed to anchor the sloop, and tend her up 
against the sea, and it was not long before the skipper and a 
sailor came ashore. 

“They had had a hard turn, and were so exhausted that they 
could hardly stand on their legs. 

“The skipper wanted some one to get his sloov in harbor, and 
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pinch her around the reefs down to Frederikshavn. After we 
had talked together, I offered to go aboard in the skipper’s place 
if Séren and Jens and Hans agreed to go with me as crew. 

“When I went home to put on my oilskins, I noticed the ba- 
rometer was constantly falling, and, besides, the sky looked rather 
dirty, so I prepared myself for a storm. 

“*Well,’ I thought, ‘ it won’t be the first of its kind I have faced, 
and for that matter, I don’t see why it should be the last.’ 

“So thought Jens and Soren, and we went aboard her after say- 
ing good-by to the skipper and his sailor, who looked miserable 
enough to justify trusting the sloop to our care. 

“We boarded her at nine o’clock in the forenoon. I wanted to 
see how the weather was going to be, and therefore kept her riding 
on her anchor till eleven o’clock, when the chain broke. 

“* There she goes,’ said Séren, who was the cleverest boy of 
the crew. 

“«T guess we’d better make sail for a tack.’ 

“We kept her going under small canvas along the coast until 
noon, when we made coffee and ate a few sandwiches for lunch. 
This was the first as well as the last meal we ate aboard her. 

“«She’s freshening up pretty lively,’ said Jens Taneren, who 
was the youngest, and who was beginning to get seasick from ‘the 
violent pitching of our craft. The waves of Skagerak are not 
indeed to be made fun of. However, the boy did his duty like the 
rest of us. 

“We close-reefed the mainsail, and took in one reef in the 
foresail. 

“Tis small sail we carry,’ said I, ‘but we shall have to make 
them still smaller before long.’ 

“ Big squalls came booming up from the horizon, the sky grew 
black as stove-polish, and the sea began to curl up his ears in such 
a brisk, devilish way that it was not long before we were soaked 
to the skin in spite of our oilskins. 

“«Tt’ll be worse yet!’ said I. 

“ And it grew worse. 

“In the afternoon we were sailing in a regular hurricane, which 
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tore away the foresail from the rigging. We made a triangle of 
the mainsail, and unfurled the jib, and tried to make a foresail out 
of it by hauling it on to the forestay. We managed to slide it 
along the boom, but it was getting so dark that we feared the 
waves would wash us overboard if we neared the prow. We were 
in the sea rather than on it. We did our best,and Hans clung on 
to the prow like a cat. Finally we began to stretch the jib, but no 
sooner did she catch the wind than she blew away with a crack. 

“« There she goes,’ said Séren. 

“ Now every rag of foresail was blown away, and you know it 
is more difficult to manage a ship when that is the case. It was 
so dark that we could only see the gleaming waves, as they came 
sweeping over us like Samson over the Philistines. We kept 
drifting astern, and kept steering due west to clear off the Swed- 
ish coast, for if we got in among the rocks we would surely never 
see the light of day again. The night seemed long to us all. 
There we were, sitting in a small craft so filled with water that 
we were obliged to pump all the time, without a rag of sail on 
our mast and a hurricane about our ears that might have tumbled 
a light-house into the sea. 

“Breaker after breaker thundered against the hull, and soon 
everything standing to leeward was dashed to pieces by their force. 
As far as I am concerned, I have never seen rougher sea in my life. 
I found the Skagen light-house bore S. E. by compass twenty 
miles from the shore, while Hans and Séren were sitting side of 
me rubbing their hands from cold. Jens Taneren lay down in 
the cabin fighting seasickness. Suddenly I saw a breaker curl 
up his foam abaft the beam. 

“Helm a-lee!’ roared Séren. 

“ And I put down my tiller quick as a flash. But the breaker 
was swifter than the sloop, and knocked the cabin-house clean off, 
so that the cabin filled with water. 

“ Jens came rushing up like a rocket. He forgot all about his 
seasickness, and cried, — 

“« She’s sinking!’ 

“‘ She did not sink, all the same. We moved the cabin-house in 
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place, and began pumping again. A pump is not at all a bad thing 
in a rough sea. It warms your fingers to handle it, and keeps 
you from getting melancholy. 

“By midnight we discerned through the darkness a sailing 
vessel that steered right in our wake. We blew our fog-horn to 
put her on the lookout, but she did not return our signal, and 
passed us so close to leeward that we could see her hull and rig- 
ging. She was a schooner, and it was a close shave from not 
being run into by her. As she foamed by in the storm, we all 
thought of just one thing; namely, that it would have been 
but a minute’s work for us to leave our little nut-shell and jump 
over into the schooner. We all knew what awaited us where 
we were; but we also knew that the skipper had trusted his 
craft to our care, and that we had given him our promise. A sea- 
man must never break his word, nor leave his craft as long as 
there is any possibility of keeping either. 

“We nearly succeeded in pumping her dry, when I handed the 
tiller to Hans Lauritsen, and went down below with Soren to light 
my pipe, and find something to stimulate us. Jens was there, 
fighting his seasickness. 

“ As we were stepping downstairs, Hans remarked, — 

‘“T wonder what time it is. The night is long and dark; it 
seems as though it would never end.’ 

“ Those were his last words. 

“ T found some tobacco, and began to fill my pipe, while balanc- 
ing myself on the floor. Jens lay on the locker, and Séren sat 
down beside him, and struck a match: I think he said it was his 
last. 

“ « How are you getting along, Jens, my boy?’ I asked, reach- 
ing for the match. 

“IT don’t recollect his answer; I only know I didn’t get my 
pipe lit that time. Just when the match began to burn bright, so 
that we could see each other’s faces, we heard the sound of a 
breaker on the deck. 

“Tt was one of the heaviest breakers I have ever heard. The 
match went out, and we were thrown about and against one an- 
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other in the darkness with our legs where we had our heads a 
moment before. 

“ Soren was the first to speak. 

“She has capsized. Weare buried alive!’ 

“ By and by we picked a footing, and the water reached almost 
to our shoulders. I called Jens, but no answer came. 

“ Bending down, I began to grope in the water, and found him 
clinging on to a piece of furniture. 

“There we stood, all of us: Jens tried a piece of the Lord’s 
Prayer; Séren said something about the folks at home; and as far 
as I am in it, I thought we were surely going to drown this time. 

“ But Sdren came to think that there was a hatch in the cabin- 
floor, as in most of that sort of craft. He succeeded in finding the 
cellar-hatch, which was under our feet when we sailed, but which 
was now over our heads, when the sloop turned bottom-side up. 

“«TfI only could find something with which to break it open,’ 
said he. 

“T helped to steady him, and he dove to the bottom, and after 
some trouble, found a piece of wood with a nail init. Then we 
opened the hatch, and began to feel quite bright at the prospect. 

“ We got hold of Jens, who was still clinging onto his locker, 
which kept turning round, so that he was alternately under and 
over the water, and not so very far from drowning. When the 
phosphorescent water would occasionally gleam, we could see him 
struggling and splashing about with arms and legs. 

“ Sdren shouted to him to let go the locker, because it would 
only tire him out to lie there fooling about with it ; but as it had 
no effect with him, Séren whacked him over his hands, saying it 
was bad enough that Hans had gone overboard, and that he didn’t 
want Jens to lie there perishing like a hog ina barrel. Jens got 
on his legs, and Séren helped him up into the cellar. 

“Tt was not very comfortable in that same cellar, I tell you. 
By pulling my legs up under me and wedging my head between 
my knees, there was just enough room for me to sit under the 
keelson. It was a kind of old-fashioned torture-hole, dark as the 
inside of a pyramid, only not so big. I was making a jack-knife 
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out of my backbone; but the others didn’t get as much room 
as I. 

“ Soren climbed up on the other side of me. He stuck his head 
and his back up between the two sternmost frame-timbers, keep- 
ing one leg to sit on, the other hanging down the hatch opening. 
He did not feel very happy ; but the worst of it was that he had to 
keep his head against the cabin-floor, the inside of which was 
thickly covered with nail-points. In order to protect his face from 
being torn to pieces, while the laboring wreck knocked his head 
up and down, he had to use his arm as acushion. He thought 
he had been in more comfortable quarters before in his life. 

“Jens Taneren did not even get so far into the cellar as Séren. 
The water reached almost to his waist, and there was only room 
for his hands and his head in the cellar. But in this position he 
had a chance to move his legs, which he did when he began to 
freeze. When he got tired, he rested his feet on top of the cabin 
stove, which rolled square under the hatch when the hull capsized. 
He did n’t feel very seasick ; at least he did n’t speak about it. 

“ On the whole, we did n’t speak much, any of us. 

“* Here is a wretched swell!’ said Soren. 

“ He was right. The cellar was filled with dirt and that sort of 
thing you omit when telling a story. If it had not been for the 
rough sea, we should surely have suffocated; but as it was, every 
time the sea lifted the stern, the air would slip in under the hull 
and again be sucked out when the stern pitched down. In fact, 
the air was pumped up to us so violently that it almost pressed 
the life out of us; and when it was sucked away, there was hardly 
enough air left to breathe in. 

“In this way we passed the night. 

“* How are you feeling, Jens?’ I asked, the next morning. 

“ « Well, — tolerably.’ 

“* What are you thinking about, my boy?’ I asked. 

“*T am thinking of my uncle at home, the old Ole Gaihede, and 
how he used to take his pig to bed with him all the winter, so as 
to keep it comfortable. I almost wish I were his pig !’ 

“* Yes, — oh, yes!’ saidI. ‘One might be better situated than 
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we are, and yet there are those that are worse off. At any rate, 
we are still breathing.’ 

“« Ves, — still!’ said Soren. 

“«* What are you thinking about, Séren ?’ I asked. 

“*T think I should be better off without my boots. They don’t 
do my feet any good, and I might use them for a cushion under 
my hands, for those nails are tearing me awfully.’ 

“T helped him pull off his boots. It was quite a job in the 
position we were; but we finally succeeded, and he seemed to rest 
better than before. 

«Don’t go to sleep, Ole!’ he said to me soon after. ‘You 
weigh so hard on my back that you almost press the breath out of 
me. You must know my breast is resting on the hatch-edge, and 
if I didn’t know better, I should think I was resting on a razor’s 
edge.’ 

“T very well understood how he felt. I was the oldest in the 
crowd, close to the fifties, let me tell you; and when a man has 
reached my age, he gets drowsy more or less. But now that Séren 
had told me to look out, I kept my eyes open and spunked up the 
best I knew how. 

“Some ten hours passed, and I calculated it was in the after- 
noon, when I asked Soren if he was hungry. 


“No!” said he. 
“« Thirsty ?’ 
“*Nol’ 


“ Then the wreck struck. 

“* What ’s that, Séren ?’ I asked. 

“* We're on the rocks!’ 

“««*T is the Swedish coast, then,’ said I. 

“« Oh, yes, the Lord save us !’ said Jens. 

“Yes, you will soon see if He wants to,’ said I. 

“ Then we struck three times. Soren gave a shriek. The nails 
pierced through his hands exactly as a man who’s being crucified. 

“ The second time we struck the mast, and the bowsprit broke. 
Third time the stern, over which we were sitting, was shattered 
to pieces. 
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“Then we were in deep water again. I made my calculations, 
and said to the others, — 

‘““‘We have skipped the red rock (Rédskjceret). It’s thirty- 
two fathoms to the bottom here. We are drifting in the direction 
of ‘ Little Red Rock; ’ and if we can manage to jump him, there’s 
a patch of smooth water till we strike the ‘ Horndsva’ rocks, 
where we may stay.’ 

“**T would be well to!’ said Jens. 

“ As he spoke, the stern pitched deep into the water, and the 
air was pumped in with such force that it is a wonder we weren't 
flattened all out. We thought the hull was going to be shaken 
apart, and prepared ourselves for the worst. We didn’t utter a 
word, but clung together. Then the wreck eased up a bit, and 
now we struck six times in quick succession, and were afloat 
again. 

“*The deuce! how it smarts!’ said Soren. 

“« Don’t swear,’ said I. ‘ Now we are to see —’ 

“ And hardly had he spoken when we struck for the tenth time, 
and remained where we struck. 

«Tis Hornésva!’ said I. 

“But now the cargo, that got loose and broke the partition when 
we struck the last time, came pushing astern with the force of an 
engine. Soren’s leg got pinched in between the stern frame- 
timbers; and it would have been crushed, if I had not taken hold 
of his trousers and helped him pull it out, for he himself was too 
exhausted to do it single-handed. Now, if he had had his boots 
on, he would have lost his leg, because the heel would have been 
pinched between the frame-timbers in such a way that it would 
have been impossible to move the foot out of place. This teaches 
a man it is well to rid himself of his boots in time. 

“This happened at sunset, Tuesday evening. Now we were 
pretty sure the wreck lay firm on the rock, so Soren and Jens 
jumped down on the cabin-deck, and hallooed for help through the 
broken stern. 

“ «Does anybody answer?’ I asked. 

“They said no. But even if any one had answered our hail, we 
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should not have heard it, for the splintered spars and loose rigging 
with the mast kept thundering against the sides of the hull, while 
lockers and cabin-gear rattled under us on the inside, making an 
awful racket. Moreover, the sea kept washing over us all the 
time. 

“*This won’t do,’ said I. ‘Let’s hope we may stay here till 
morning, and that we sha’n’t freeze to death during the night.’ 

“‘Séren was not of the same opinion. He wanted to crawl out 
on the rocks and make a noise so as to attract attention, for he 
had an idea that there were boats near by. 

“« The Swedes have seen us!’ he said. ‘They’ve eyes like a 
wolf-fish.’ 

“T told him to remain where he was. 

“* Now we have stayed together so long, let us therefore stay 
together this night also. You are the strongest, and we might 
have use for you to-morrow to help us out of this coffin-hole. If 
you go out on the rocks now, the breakers will take you as sure as 
my name is Ole Christoffersen, and I am pilot at Skagen!’ 

“ Then Soren went in again, and Jens with him. But now that 
Soren had stretched his limbs, he could n’t stand his former posi- 
tion pinched in between the timbers with rusty nails for a pillow. 
He therefore remained in the cabin with his legs in the water all 
night. 

‘“‘T remained huddled together where I was. I felt that I would 
not be able to take my place again if I stretched myself, for I was 
as tender as an over-seasoned winter-apple. 

“Well, the night passed. We no more asked one another what 
we were thinking about. Only Jens began to splutter out some 
crazy nonsense about the folks at home, as if half-asleep, which 
he likely was. He insisted he heard the scream of a Peter An- 
ders (wild duck on passage), and that made him think of home. 

‘‘ Soon after he cried, — 

‘«« The water rises ; she’s sinking!’ 

“<«That ’s alie, I hope!’ said Séren, and snatched a board, which 
he stuck into the sea from the stern. Withdrawing the board, he 
found it was covered with phosphorescence, —a sure sign that it 
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was still night. From this we judged that we had struck the 
Hornésva rock at low tide, and that now the tide was rising and 
not the hull sinking. 

“ Now we all began to cry for help; but no answercame. Then 
said Séren, who was squeezed half to death and nearly torn to 
pieces by the nails, so that his limbs ached and he could stand the 
pain no longer, — 

“«¢T Il sink or swim ; or at any rate I’ll try and get out while I 
have yet strength to do so.’ 

“T asked him if he was hungry. He said no, and so said Jens. 

“ Then Séren took me by the hand, and I took Jens, and stepped 
cautiously through the submerged cabin toward the shattered 
stern. S6ren watched his chance, and as the water was sucked 
out, dodged down through the hole and succeeded in getting firm 
hold of the rudder before the sea came rushing back. Soren 
climbed up on the bottom of the sloop. 

“«« Do you see anything, Soren ?’ I cried. 

“*T seea light-house right ahead !’ 

“« What’s the color?’ I asked. 

“ «Red and white revolving,’ he answered. 

“Then he began raising a tremendous roar of distress, and I 
thought I heard somebody answering in the distance. 

“ «They are coming to get us out, Jens!’ I said. 

“Tis time!’ said he. 

“ The cold pierced through our bones, but the fact that friends 
were within sight made us forget our hardships. 

“‘ Soren had seen the Swedish fishing-boats, and hailed the near- 
est one. The fisherman, who was changing his ballast, got so 
frightened at hearing a human voice from the wreck, which he 
and his comrades supposed to be ‘dead,’ that the heavy ballast- 
stone dropped out of his hands and nearly went through the bot- 
tom of his boat. He probably thought Séren was Jonah the 
prophet, the big whale spewed out on the shore, just as it is pic- 
tured in the old illustrated Bible. 

“<The deuce! can’t you see we are Danish fishermen from 
Skagen ?’ thundered Soren. 
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“Then he went down the water by the stern, and steadying 
himself with his left hand on the rudder, pulled out Jens and me 
with his right. The Swedes sailed over to Fjellbacka village with 
us, and I must say they treated us kindly. Of course, in a way 
they had to consider the many times they come to Skagen in their 
big sea-boats, and for cheap money get the fish we catch. They 
ought to receive us kindly always, and they did receive us kindly, 
even though we arrived in the cellar-hole of a capsized sloop! ” 

I thanked the narrator, and asked, while scanning his weather- 
beaten face, if he and his friends suffered any illness from the 
trip. 
“No, nothing to speak of,” he said, slowly turning his quid of 
tobacco. “If not exactly used to sail wrecks, we Skagen men 
stand a good deal of hardship all the same. Hans Lauritsen got 
the worst of it, but he’s probably no worse off than we are all go- 
ing to be. The Lord receives an honest fisherman in good shape.” 
This is the belief at Skagen. 

From the Danish by Johannes H. Wisby. 





GENTLE GEORGE FARQUHAR. 


FARQUHAR’S name is usually mentioned with those of Con- 
greve, Wycherley, and Vanbrugh, although in spirit, as well as in 
point of time, he was relatively removed from the influences which 
formed them. Many critics of our artificial comedy, notably 
Hazlitt, Macaulay, and Thackeray, have allowed him least mention 
of the four; but he is, in reality, the best playwright among them, 
and it is greatly to the credit of a discreditable period if he be 
taken as its representative. Wycherley, retiring into private life 
when Farquhar was born, lived to see his exit ; Etherege was then 
at his zenith ; Dryden’s ‘ All for Love’ was in the printer’s case ; 
and Otway, with his two great works imminent, was coming home 
ragged from Flanders, — Otway, whose boyish ventures on the 
stage, and whose subsequent soldiering, Farquhar was so closely to 
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follow. His short life just spanned the literary interregnum ; for 
when he died, in 1707, the Stuart decadence was virtually over, 
and Richard Steele, newly married to his “ Prue,” and having seen 
the last of his three reformatory dramas “ damned for its piety,” 
sought Addison’s approval, and fell to designing Zhe Tatler. 
Fielding in that year was in the cradle, Johnson just out of it; 
Pope was trying a cunning young hand at his first ‘ Pastorals’ ; 
Swift, yet a Whig, was known for his‘ Tale of a Tub’; Defoe, an 
alumnus of Newgate, was beating his way upward ; and the fresh 
waters were rising on all sides. 

Pope, and Steele as well, a much gentler observer, found 
Farquhar’s dialogue “low” ; and so may it have sounded between 
the brave extravagancies of the Jacobean buskin, and the modu- 
lated utterances of ‘Cato’ and ‘The Revenge.’ But it is not 
“low” to modern tastes; it has, in general, a simple, natural gusto 
infinitely preferable to the Persian apparatus of the eighteenth 
century. More plainly in Farquhar’s work than in that of any 
contemporary, we mark the glamour of the Caroline zsthetics 
fading, and the breath of life blowing in. An essentially Protes- 
tant nationalism began to settle down upon England for good and 
all with William and Mary, and it brought subtle changes to bear 
upon the arts, trades, sports, and manners of the people. In 
Farquhar’s half-dozen comedies we have the reflex of a dulling and 
strengthening age; the fantasticalities of the last three reigns are 
all but gone; the Vandyck dresses gleam and swish no longer. 
Speech becomes more pert and serviceable, in a vocabulary of 
lesser range; thought is vulgarizing, that is, humanizing, and 
getting closer to common unromantic concerns; no such delicately 
unreal creature as Millamant, all fire and dew and perfumery, who 
cannot bear to have her hair done up in papers written in prose, — 
Millamant, who quite by herself vindicates what Mr. Allibone, in 
his ‘ Dictionary of Authors,’ is pleased to call Lamb's “ sophistical 
and mischievous essay,” — walks the stage of Farquhar. With him, 
notwithstanding that the sorry business to be despatched is the 
same old amorous intrigue, come in at once less license, less affec- 
tation, less Gallicism. He reports, from the beginning, what he 
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himself apprehends; his plays are shorthand notes, albeit some- 
what timid in character, upon his transitional and commonplace 
time. His company is made up of individuals he had seen in a 
thousand lights at the Spread Eagle and the Rummer; in the 
Inner Temple, Spring Gardens, and Saint James’s Park; in bar- 
racks domestic and foreign; and in his native north, where ad- 
venturers, eloquent in purest Londonderry, stumbled along full of 
whiskey and ideas. He anticipates certain moods and phrases of 
Private Ortheris’s thorough-going love of London, and pictures 
his exiled Dicky as “just dead of a consumption, till the sweet 
smoke of Cheapside and the dear perfume of Fleet Ditch” made 
him a man again. In this laughing, affectionate mastery of the 
local and the temporal lay Farquhar’s whole strength and weak- 
ness. What was ably said by Hazlitt of Hogarth, the great exem- 
plar, covers all practicians of his school: ‘ He had an intense 
feeling for, and command over the impressions of senses and 
habit, of character and passion, the serious and the comic; in a 
word, of nature as it fell in with his own observation, or came into 
the sphere of his actual experience. But he had little power 
beyond that sphere, or sympathy with that which existed only in 
idea. He was ‘conformed to this world, not transformed.” Or, 
as Leigh Hunt, in his beautiful Memoir, adds, with equal acute- 
ness, of Farquhar himself: ‘He could turn what he had experi- 
enced in common life to the best account, but he required in all 
cases the support of ordinary associations, and could not project 
his spirit beyond them.” His homely materialism is a drop, or a 
rise, from Congreve and his aristocratic abstractions. Farquhar, 
who in his youth had modelled himself upon Congreve, never 
attained, nor could attain, Congreve’s scholarly elegance of propor- 
tion and his consummate English. But he had the happiness of 
being no merely literary dramatist ; he had technical knowledge 
and skill; he brought the existing heroes with their conniving 
valets, the laughing, masking, conscienceless fine ladies with their 
buxom, equivocal maids, out of their disreputable moonlight into 
healthful comic air ; and he added to them, in the transfer, a leaven 
of lovableness which will forever keep his masterpieces upon 
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the boards. Farquhar lacked imagination; but he had insight 
of another order, which is his praise, and which distinguishes 
him from all his fellows: he had sympathy and charity. 

The major blot on the dramatic literature of the period was not 
its impurity, but rather its concomitant utter heartlessness, which 
Erasmus and his ascetic friend Dean Colet would have proclaimed 
to be the much more evil thing. The slight sporadic touches of 
tenderness, of pity, of disinterested generosity, which are to be 
found by patient search in Congreve, come in boldly with Farquhar, 
and boldly overrun all his pages. Vanbrugh’s scenes stand on 
nothing but their nervous animation and their biting extravagant 
sarcasm. His women in high life have no individuality; they 
wear stings of one pattern. Etherege’s typical Man of Mode is a 
tissue of untruth, hardness, and scorn, all in impeccable attire: 
not a diverting, but a most mournful spectacle. Thinking of such 
dainty monsters, Macaulay let fly his famous invective against their 
creators: ‘‘ Foreheads of bronze, hearts like the nether millstone, 
and tongues set on fire of hell!” George Farquhar may be 
exempted altogether from this too-deserved compliment. There 
is honest mirth in his world of fiction, there is dutifulness, there 
is true love, there are good women. There is genuine friendship 
between Lovewell and Roebuck, between Trueman and Hermes 
Wouldbe, between Archer and Aimwell, and between the good 
Tummas of ‘ The Recruiting Officer’ and his Costar, whom he 
cannot leave behind. Sylvia, Angelica, Constance, Leanthe, 
Oriana, Dorinda, free-spoken as they are, how they shine, and 
with what morning freshness, among the tiger-lilies of that gross 
garden of the Restoration! These heroines are an innovation, 
inasmuch as they are free maids, not wedded wives. As to the 
immortal periwigged young bloods their suitors, they are “real 
gentlemen,” as Hazlitt, who loved Farquhar, called them, “and 
only pretended impostors.” In their conversations, glistening 
with epigram and irony, malevolence has no part; they sneer at 
no virtue, they tamper with none; and at every turn of a selfish 
campaign they find opportunity for honorable behavior. From 
the mouths of these worldlings comes satire hot and piping against 
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worldliness ; for Farquhar is as moralizing, if not as moral, as he 
dares be. Some of the least attractive among them, the most 
greedy and contriving, have moments of sweetly whimsical and 
optimistic speech. Thus Benjamin, the hunchbacked plotter 
against his elder brother in ‘The Twin Rivals,’ makes his adieu 
after the fashion of a true gallant : “I scorn your beggarly benevo- 
lence! Had my designs succeeded, I would not have allowed you 
the weight of a wafer, and therefore will accept none.” Or again, 
the same person soars into a fine Aurelian speculation: ‘‘ Show 
me that proud stoic that can bear success and champagne! Philo- 
sophy can support us in hard fortune; but who can have patience 
in prosperity?” Over his men and women in middle life Farquhar 
lingers with complacence entirely foreign to his colleagues, to 
whom mothers, guardians, husbands, and other apple-guarding 
dragons were uniformly ridiculous and odious. Justice Balance 
is as attractive as a hearth-fire on a December night; so is Lady 
Bountiful. Over Fairbank, the good goldsmith, Farquhar gets 
fairly sentimental, and permits him to drop unaware into decasylla- 
bics, like the pastoral author of ‘Lorna Doone.’ His rogues are 
merely roguish, in the softened acceptation of the word; in his 
panorama, though black villains come and go, it is only for an 
instant, and to further some one dramatic effect. He has eulogy 
for his heroes when they deserve it, and when they do not, you 
may trust him to find a compassionate excuse, as when poor 
Leanthe feelingly says of her lover that “his follies are weakly 
founded upon the principles of honor, where the very foundation 
helps to undermine the structure.” Even Squire Sullen, for his 
lumpishness, is divorced without derision, and in a peal of harm- 
less laughter. 

Farquhar, indeed, is all gentleness, all kindness. He had the 
pensive attitude of the true humorist toward the world he laughed 
at ; his characters let slip words too deep for their living auditors. 
It is curious that to a Restoration dramatist, a ‘‘ nether millstone,” 
we should owe the most perfect brief description in the language 
of ideal married life. In the great scene in the fourth act of ‘ Sir 
Harry Wildair,’ where Lady Lurewell, with her “ petrifying affec- 
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tation,” is trying to tease Sir Harry out of all endurance on the 
subject of his wife (supposed to be dead), and the degree of affec- 
tion he had for her, he makes reply: “My own heart whispered 
me her desires, ’cause she herself was there: no contention ever 
rose but the dear strife of who should most oblige, no noise 
about authority ; for neither would stoop to command, where both 
thought it glory to obey.” This is meant to be spoken rapidly, 
and.not without its tantalizing lack of emphasis; but what a pearl 
it is, set in the superlatively caustic dialogue! English chivalry 
and English literature have no such other golden paragraph in 
their rubrics, unless it be the famous tribute to the Lady Elizabeth 
Hastings that “to love her was a liberal education,” or Lovelace’s 
unforgetable song : — 


“T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not Honour more.” 


The passage takes on a double beauty when we remember that it 
required some courage, in its time and place, to have written it. 
It is not uncharacteristic of George Farquhar that it should be 
introduced as it is, on the top wave of a vivacious and strong con- 
versation which immediately sweeps it under. The conjugal tie, 
among the leaders of fashion, was still something to laugh at and 
toy with. Vanbrugh, from whom nobody need expect much moral 
illumination, had put in the mouth of Constant in a play which was 
a favorite with Garrick, a bit of sincerity quoted, as it deserved 
to be, by Leigh Hunt: “Though marriage be a lottery, in 
which there are a wondrous many blanks, yet there is one inesti- 
mable lot, on which the only heaven on earth is written.” And 
again: “To be capable of loving one is better than to possess a 
thousand.” This was in 1698; and Farquhar, therefore, was not 
first, nor alone, in daring to speak for the derided ideal of wedlock. 
Steele, soon after, in the Spectator, arose as the very champion of 
domestic life, nor has English wit ever subsisted since by its 
mockery of the conditions which foster 
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“ Home-keeping days and household reverences.’ 
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But it was Farquhar who uttered in their behalf the most memor- 
able word of his generation. That one circumstance is lofty auto- 
biographical evidence in his favor, which is more than borne out 
by what we know of his beautiful behavior in relation to his own 
early and extraordinary marriage. 

There were in him a mellowness and unction which have their 
freest play in professedly subjective writing, and had he lived longer, 
or a little later, we should have found him also, with his skir- 
mishing turn for psychology, among the novelists and the essayists. 
As it is, the analytic portrait of himself, which figures in one of 
the letters in his miscellaneous publication of 1702, ‘Love and 
Business,’ might have come bodily, and with charming melancholy 
grace, from the Spectator. His ‘Discourse upon Comedy’ is a 
pioneer exposition of the theory, long ago adopted by the English 
world, that the observance or breach of the dramatic unities may 
safely be left to the discretion of the wise, and that in all such 
matters it is better to be guided by Shakespeare than by Aristotle ; 
the whole little thesis is excellent throughout jn Farquhar’s clear, 
sunny, forceful style. He had so correct a perception of all the 
laws which govern his art and the considerations which bear upon 
it, that it is somewhat surprising he should have lacked not the 
capacity, but the will, to help powerfully in regenerating public 
taste. He was young, he was of provincial nurture, he was carried 
away by the theatrical tradition. Yet his mind was a Medea’s 
kettle out of which everything issued cleaner and more wholesome. 
Despite the bad old maintained conditions, and the prodigious 
animal spirits of his characters, they conduct their mad concerns 
with sense and moderation ; they manage tacitly to proclaim them- 
selves as likely to lead sober citizen lives from to-morrow on. 
They are to be classed as neutrals and nondescripts, for they have 
all the swagger of their libertine predecessors, and none of their 
deviltry. Some uneasiness, some misgiving in Farquhar himself, 
lends them that air of compromise and condoning which is their 
endearing blemish. It does not, however, affect the action of his 
two incomparable last comedies, ‘The Recruiting Officer’ and 
‘The Beaux’ Strategem.’ Using, in a manner entirely original, 
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the conventional types back of him, he adopted the claim to appro- 
bation which the originators of those types never dreamed of. In 
fine, the fear of the Reverend Jeremy Collier was heavy upon his 
soul, and led him into divers vagaries. In a capital preface, he 
once set up for a castigator of vice and folly, and offered to appease 
“the ladies and the clergy,” as, no doubt, in some measure appar- 
ent to the more metaphysical among them, he may have done. It 
is enough for an immature genius born under Charles the Second 
to have foreshadowed an imperative reform; and Farquhar every- 
where foreshadows it, albeit with what theologians might call 
absence of the necessary intention. One cannot help begrudging 
him to the period he adorned, for he was worthy to flourish on the 
manlier morrow, and to hold a historic position with the men to 
whom we owe the tone and trend of English letters. “ Ah, go 
hang thyself up, my brave Crillon! for at Arques we had a fight, 
and thou wert not init!” Sir Richard Steele must be forever 
quoting that at Captain George Farquhar, in some roomy club- 
window in Paradise. 

Louise Imogen Guiney, 





PELLEAS AND MELISANDE. 


By MAuvuRICE MAETERLINCK. 


ACT I. 
ScenE I. Zhe Doorway of the Castle. 


Servants | from the inside|. Open the door! Open the door! 

Porter | from the inside|. Who is there? Why do you come to 
wake me up? Go out by the little doors ; go out by the little doors, 
there are enough of them! 

A Servant | from the inside]. We have come to wash the sill, the 
door, and the steps. Open, then! Open! 

Another Servant (from the inside]. There are to be great doings ! 
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Third Servant (from the inside]. ‘There are to be great celebrations ! 
Open quickly ! 

Servants. Open, then! Open! 

Porter. Wait! Wait! Ido not know if I can open it. It is never 
opened. Wait until it grows light. 

First Servant. It is light enough outside ; I see the sun through the 
cracks. 

forter. Here are the great keys. Oh, oh, how they grind, these 
locks and bolts! Help me! Help me! 

Servants. We move them! We move them! 

Second Servant. It will not open. 

First Servant. Ah, ah! It opens! it opens slowly. 

Porter. How it creaks ; how it creaks! It will waken everybody. 

Second Servant. [Appearing on the sill.) Ah! It is already light 
outside. 

First Servant. The sun is rising over the sea. 

Porter. It is open; it is wide open. [AM the servants appear upon the 
sill and cross it.) 

First Servant. 1 shall first wash the sill. 

Second Servant. We shall never get this clean. 

Other Servants. Bring water! Bring water! 

Porter. Yes, yes! Pour on water; pour on water! Pour all the 
waters of the deluge; you will never come to the end of it. 


ScenE II. A Forest. 


[ MELISANDE és discovered at the brink of a spring. Enter GOLAUD.] 


Golaud. 1 can never get out of this forest. God knows where this 
beast has brought me! Yet I thought I had wounded him to the 
death ; and here are traces of blood. But now I have lost sight of him. 
I believe that I am lost myself, and my dogs can never find me. I shall 
retrace my steps. I hear weeping. Oh, oh! who is there at the edge of 
the water? A little girl weeping at the edge of the water. [He coughs.| 
She does not hear me. I cannot see her face. [He approaches and touches 
MELISANDE ufon the shoulder.| Why do you weep? [MELISANDE Starts, 
stands up, and is about to flee.| Don’t be afraid; you have nothing to 
fear. Why are you weeping here all alone? 

Mélisande. Do not touch me! Do not touch me! 
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Gol. Do not be afraid ; I will do nothing to you. Oh, how beautiful 
you are! 

Mé/. Do not touch me! Do not touch me, or I shall throw myself 
into the water ! 

Gol. I will not touch you. See, I will remain here against the tree. 
Don’t be afraid. Has any one done you harm? 

Meél. Oh, yes, yes, yes! [She sobs heavily. ] 

Gol. Who has done you harm ? 

Mél. Everybody! Everybody ! 

Gol. What harm have they done you? 

Me/. 1 cannot tell! I cannot tell ! 

Gol. Come! Do not weep so. Where do you come from? 

Mel. 1 ran away ! — ran — ran — 

Gol. Yes ; but from where did you run away ? 

Mei. { am lost! lost! Oh, oh! Lost here! I do not belong 
there ; nor was I born here. 

Gol. Where are you from? Where were you born? 

Mel. Oh, oh! far from here, far, far. 

Gol. What is it that shines so at the edge of the water? 

Mel. Where? Ah! it is the crown which he gave me. It fell as 
I was weeping. 

Gol. A crown? Who gave youacrown? I will try to get it. 

Mél. No, no; I do not want it! Ido not want it! I prefer to die, 
to die immediately. 

Gol. I could draw it out easily. The water is not very deep. 

Meé. 1 do not want it. If you draw it out, I shall throw myself in 
its place. 

Gol. No, no; I will leave it there. It would be no trouble, however, 
to get it. It seems very beautiful. Is it long since you fled? 

Med. Yes, yes. Who are you? 

Gol. I am Prince Golaud, the grandson of Arkél, the old King of 
Allemonde. 

Méi. Oh! You already have gray hairs. 

Gol. Yes ; some, here, near the temples. 

Mé?. And in your beard, too. Why do you look at me so? 

Gol. I am looking at your eyes. You never shut your eyes. 

Mél. Yes, yes; I shut them at night. 

Gol. Why have you such a startled look ? 
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Mél. You are a giant? 

Gol. I am a man like others. 

Mé. Why have you come here? 

Gol. I do not know myself. I was hunting in the forest. I was 
chasing a wild boar ; I mistook the way. You look very young. How 
old are you? 

Meél. I begin to feel cold. 

Gol. Will you come with me? 

Mel. No, no ; I will stay here. 

Gol. You cannot stay here all alone. You cannot stay here all night. 
What is your name? 

Meél. Mélisande. 

Gol. You cannot stay here, Mélisande. Come with me. 

Mel. 1 will stay here. 

Gol. You will be afraid, all alone. One cannot tell what may hap- 
pen. All night, all alone! it is not possible. Mélisande, come; give me 
your hand. 

Mel. Oh, do not touch me! 

Gol. Don’t cry. I will not touch you. But come with me. The 
night will be very dark and very cold. Come with me. 

Mél. Where are you going? 

Gol. I do not know. I, too, am lost. [ Zhey go out.] 


Scene III. 


[A Hall in the Castle. ARKkEL and GENEVIEVE. | 

Genevieve. Here is what he writes to his brother Pélléas: “One 
evening I found her in tears at the brink of a spring in a forest where 
I had lost myself. I do not know her age, nor who she is, nor whence 
she comes ; and I dare not question her, for she must have had a great 
fright, and when one asks her what has happened to her, she weeps 
suddenly like a child, and sobs so wildly that it frightens one. At the 
moment when I found her near the spring, a golden crown had slipped 
from her hair and fallen to the bottom of the water. Besides, she was 
clothed like a princess, although her garments were torn by the brambles. 
It is now six months since I married her, and I know no more of her 
than upon the day of our meeting. Meantime, my dear Pélléas, — whom 
I love more than a brother, although we have not the same father, — 
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meantime, prepare for my return. I know that my mother will pardon 
me willingly. But I am afraid of the king, our venerable grandfather, — 
I am afraid of Arkél, notwithstanding all his goodness ; for I have inter- 
fered by this strange marriage with all his politic projects, and I fear that 
the beauty of Mélisande will not excuse, in his eyes, so wise, my folly. 
If he consents, however, to welcome her as he would welcome his own 
daughter, the third evening following this letter, light a lamp at the top 
of the tower which overlooks the sea. I shall see it from the bridge of 
our ship ; if not, I shall go far away, and return no more.” What do 
you say to that? 

Arkél. 1 say nothing to it. He has done that, probably, which he 
must do. I am very old, and, nevertheless, I have not yet seen clearly 
an instant for myself; how do you suppose that I can judge of that 
which others do? I am not far from the tomb, and I have not attained 
to judgment of myself. One is always mistaken when one does not 
close his eyes. This may seem strange to us, and that is all. He has 
passed the age of maturity, and he marries, like a child, a little girl whom 
he finds near a spring. This may appear strange to us, because we never 
see any but the wrong side of destiny, — the wrong side even of our own. 
He has always followed my counsels until now. I had meant to make 
him happy by sending him to ask the hand of the Princess Ursula. 
He could not remain alone, and since the death of his wife it has been 
sad for him to be alone ; and this marriage would have put an end to the 
long wars and the old hatred. He has not willed it so. Let it be as he 
wishes ; I never oppose destiny. He understands better than I his 
future welfare. There happen, perhaps, no useless events. 

Gen. He has always been so prudent, so serious, and so firm. If it 
were Pélléas, I could understand it; but he, at his age! Who is he 
going to introduce here? An unknown girl found by the wayside. Since 
the death of his wife he has lived only for his son, little Yniold, and if 
he was going to marry again, it was because you wished it. And now— 
a little girl in the forest, and he has forgotten everything! What shall 
we do? [£nter PELLEas. ] 

Ark. Who enters there? 

Gen. It is Pélléas. He has been weeping. 

Ark, Is it you, Pélléas? Come a little nearer, that I may see you 
in the light. 

Pélliéas. Grandfather, I have received, at the same time as the letter 
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from my brother, another letter ; a letter from my friend Marcellus. He 
is going to die, and calls me to him. He would like to see me before 
he dies. 

Ark. You would depart before the return of your brother? Your 
friend is perhaps less ill than he thinks himself. 

él. His letter is so sorrowful that one reads death between the 
lines. He says that he knows exactly the day when death must come. 
He tells me that I can arrive before it if I will, but that there is not 
much time to lose. The journey is very long, and if I await the return of 
Golaud it will be perhaps too late. 

Ark. You must wait sometime, however. We know not what this 
return may bring forth. And, besides, is not your father, here above us, 
more ill, perhaps, than your friend? Could you choose between a father 
and a friend? [He goes out.] 

Gen. Be careful to light the lamp from this evening, Pélléas. [ Zhey 
go out separately. | 


SceneE IV. 


[Before the Castle. Enter GENEVIEVE and MELISANDE. | 


Mélisande. It is gloomy in these gardens. And what forests, what 
forests all round the palace ! 

Genevieve. Yes, that astonished me also when I arrived here ;, it aston- 
ishes everybody. There are some places where the sun is never seen. 
But one gets used to it so quickly. It is a long time, a long time, nearly 
forty years since I first saw this. Look on the other side; you will 
catch the light from the sea. 

Mel. J hear a noise below us. 

Gen. Yes; it is some one coming up toward us. Ah! it is Pélléas. 
He still seems tired from having watched for you so long. 

Mél. He did not see us. 

Gen. I think he saw us, but he doesn’t know just what to do. 
Pélléas, Pélléas, is it you? 

Pélléas. Yes; I have come from the seashore. 

Gen. We also ; we were following the light. Here it is a little clearer 
than elsewhere, and yet the sea is dark. 

él. We shall have a storm to-night. There has been one every night 
for some time, and yet it is so calm now. One might embark without 
knowing it, and never return. 
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Mel. Something is going out from the port. 

él. It must be a large ship. The lights are very high. We shall 
see it the moment it enters the band of light. ‘ 

Gen. I do not know if we shall see it. There is still a mist over 
the sea. 

él. One would say that the mist is lifting slowly. 

Meél. Yes ; I perceive over there a little light which I had not seen. 

él. It is a light-house. There are others which we cannot see yet. 

Meél. The ship is in the light. It is already far away. 

Fél. It is a foreign ship. It seems to me larger than ours. 

Mé/. It is the ship which brought me here ! 

él. It goes off at full sail. 

Me/. It is the ship that brought me here. It has large sails. I 
recognize it by its sails. 

él. There will be a bad sea to-night. - 

Mel. Why does it go away to-night? It can scarcely be seen now. 
Perhaps it will be wrecked. 

£fél. The night is falling very quickly. [A sédence.] 

Gen. Is no one going to speak again? You have nothing more to 
say? It is time to return. Pélléas, show the road to Mélisande. I 
must go a moment to see little Yniold. [She goes out.] 

él. Nothing is to be seen on the sea now. 

Mé/. 1 see some other lights. 

él. They are the other light-houses. Do you hear the sea? The 
wind is rising. Let us go down here. Will you give me your hand ? 

Meél. Don’t you see, I have my hands full. 

fel. I will support you by the arm ; the road is steep, and it is very 
dark. I am going away to-morrow, perhaps. 

Mél. Oh! Why do you go? [They go out.] 


ACT II. 


ScENE I. 


[A Spring in the Park. Enter PELLEAS and MELISANDE. ] 


Pélléas. You do not know where I have brought you? I often come 
to sit here, toward noon, when it grows too warm in the gardens. It is 
stifling, to-day, even in the shade of the trees. 
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Meélisande. Oh, how clear the water is! 

Pél. It is as cold as winter. This is an old neglected spring. It 
seems it was once a miraculous spring, — it opened the eyes of the blind. 
They still call it “the blind men’s spring.” 

Mel. Does it no longer open the eyes of the blind? 

él. Since the king is nearly blind himself, no one comes here any 
more. 

Méi. How lonely it is here! One can hear nothing. 

Pél. The silence here is always extraordinary. One can hear the 
water sleep. Will you sit on the border of the marble basin? There 
is a linden which the sun never penetrates. 

Mel. Iwill go and rest on the marble. I should like to see the depth 
of the water. 

él. That, one has never seen. It is perhaps as deep as the sea. 
No one knows whence it comes. Perhaps it comes from the depths 
of the earth. 

Mel. If something should shine at the bottom, one could see it, 
perhaps. 

fél. Do not lean so. 

Meél. I want to touch the water. 

él. Take care of slipping. I am going to hold you by the hand. 

Mél. No, no. I want to dip both my hands in. You would say my 
hands were sick to-day. 

Pél. Oh, oh! Take care! take care! Mélisande! Mélisande! 
Oh, your hair ! 

Mel. [sitting up again}. 1 cannot, cannot reach it. 

él. Your hair has fallen down into the water. 

Md. Yes, yes; it is longer than my arms. It is longer than I am. 
[A silence.| 

él. It was at the edge of a fountain, too, that he found you ? 

Mél. Yes. 

Pél. What did he say to you? 

Mé. Nothing. I do not remember. 

Pél. Was he quite near to you? 

Mé. Yes; he wanted to embrace me. 

fél. And you did not want it? 

Mél. No. 

Fé. Why did you not? 
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Md. Oh, oh! I saw something pass at the bottom of the water. 

Fél. Take care! take care! You will fall! With what are you 
playing ? 

Mé/. With the ring that he gave me. 

Pél. Take care! you will lose it. 

Mé. No, no. Iam sure of my hands. 

Fé. Do not play so at the edge of such deep water. 

Mé. My hands do not tremble. 

Fé. How it sparkles in the sunlight! Do not throw it so high up in 
the air. 

Mé. Oh! 

Fél. It has fallen? 

Méi. It has fallen in the water ! 

Pél. Where is it? Where is it? 

Mé. | did not see it go down. 

él. I believe that I see it shining. 

Md. My ring? 

Pé. Yes, yes; down there. 

Mei. Oh, oh! it is so far from us! No, no; that is not it. It is 
lost — lost! There is nothing but a large circle on the water. What 
shall we do? What shall we do now? 

fél. You must not worry yourself so over a ring. It is nothing. 
We shall find it again, perhaps ; or, better, find another. 

Mé. No, no; we shall not find it; we shall find no others, either. I 
thought I still had it in my hands. I had already closed my hands, and 
it fell in spite of all. I threw it too high, toward the sun. 

Fél. Come, come! we shall return another day ; come, it is time. 
We should keep our engagement. Midday sounded at the moment 
when your ring fell. 

Mél. What shall we say to Golaud if he asks where it is ? 

Fé. The truth, the truth, the truth! [Zhey go out.] 


ScENnE II. 


[A Room in the Castle. GoLaun és discovered stretched upon his bed ; 
MELISANDE 7s by his pillow. | 
Golaud. Ah, ah! all goes well; it will be nothing. But I cannot 
explain how it happened. I was hunting quietly in the forest. My 
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horse ran away suddenly, without reason. Did he see something extraor- 
dinary? I had just heard the twelve strokes of midday strike. At the 
twelfth stroke, he suddenly became frightened, and ran like a blind fool 
against a tree. I heard nothing more. I do not know what happened. 
I fell, and he must have fallen over me. I thought the whole forest was 
on my breast; I thought that my heart was crushed. But my heart is 
whole. It seems that it is nothing. 

Mélisande. Will you drink a little water ? 

Go/. Thank you, thank you; I am not thirsty. 

Meél. Will you have another pillow? There is a little spot of blood 
on this one. 

Gol. No, no; it is not worth while. I have been bleeding from the 
mouth all the time, and I shall continue perhaps. 

Meé?, Is it really so? You do not suffer very much ? 

Gol. No, no; I have known the like before now. I am used to the 
sword and to blood. These are not the bones of a little child. Do not 
be uneasy. 

Meé/. Shut your eyes and try to sleep. I will remain here all night. 

Gol. No, no ; I do not wish you to tire yourself out. I need nothing ; 
I shall sleep like a child. What is it, Mélisande? Why do you weep 
so suddenly ? 

Mel. (bursting into tears}. I am —I am ill, too. 

Gol. You are ill? What is the matter; what is the matter, 
Mélisande ? 

Mél. 1 do not know. Iam ill here. I prefer to tell you to-day ; sir, 
sir, I am not happy here. 

Gol. What has happened, Mélisande? What is it? I, who have 
suspected nothing! What, then, has happened? Some one has done 
you harm? Has any one offended you? 

Mé. No, no; no one has done me the least harm. It is not that; 
it is not that. But I cannot live here. I do not know why. I must go 
away, away! I shall die if I am left here. 

Gol. But something has happened? You must hide something from 
me? ‘Tell me the whole truth, Mélisande. Is it the king? Is it my 
mother? Is it Pélléas? 

Mé/. No, no; it is not Pélléas. It is no one. You do not under- 
stand me. 

Gol. Why should I not understand you? If you will tell me nothing, 
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what do you wish I should do? Tell me all, and I shall under- 
stand all. 

Mel. I do not know myself what it is. I do not know exactly what 
itis. If E could tell you, I should. It is something which is stronger 
than I. 

Gol. Let us see; be reasonable, Mélisande. What would you like 
me to do? You are no longer a child. Is it I whom you would leave? 

Meé?/. Oh, no, no! it is not that. I should wish to go away with you. 
It is here that I can no longer live. I feel that I shall not live very long, 

Gol. But there certainly must be a reason. One will think you a 
fool, with the whims of a child. Let us see; it is Pélléas, perhaps? I 
believe he does not speak to you often. 

Mél. Yes, yes ; he speaks to me occasionally. He does not love me, 
I believe ; I have seen it in his eyes. But he speaks to me when he 
meets me. 

Gof. One must not bear him malice. He has always been thus. 
He is a little odd. And now he is sad; he thinks of his friend Mar- 
cellus, who is at the point of death, and whom he cannot go to see. He 
will change ; he will change, you will see: he is young. 

Mé/. But it is not that ; it is not that. 

Gol. What is it, then? Can you not accommodate yourself to the 
life here? Is it too sad here? It is true that the castle is very old and 
very dark. It is very cold and very dismal, and every one who lives in 
it is already old. And the country may seem sad, too, with all its forests, 
— lightless old forests, — without a ray of light. But one can enliven 
all that, if one wishes. And then joy, joy, —one cannot have it every 
day ; one must take things as they are. But tell me something ; never 
mind what, I will do all that you wish. 

Mé/. Yes, yes; it is true. One never sees the sky here. I saw it 
for the first time this morning. 

Gol. It is that, then, which makes you weep, my poor Mélisande? It 
is only that? You weep because you do not see the sky? Come, come ; 
you are no longer at an age when one should weep for such things. And 
then is there not the summer? You will see the sky every day. And 
then the next year. Come, give me your hand ; give me your two little 
hands. [He takes her hands.| Oh, oh! these little hands, that I could 
crush like flowers! Stay! Where is the ring that I gave you? 

Mel. The ring? 
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Gol. Yes; our wedding ring. Where is it? 

Mé. 1 think —I think it dropped — 

Gol. Dropped? Where did it drop? You have not lost it? 

Mél. No, no; it dropped down —it must have dropped ; but I know 
where it is. 

Gol. Where is it? 

Mél. You know — you know well — the grotto at the edge of the sea? 

Gol. Yes. 

Méi. Well, it is there. It must be there. Yes, yes; I remember. I 
went there this morning to gather some shells for little Yniold. There 
are some beautiful ones there. It slipped from my finger; then the 
tide came up, and I had to come away before finding it. 

Gol. Are you sure it is there? 

Mel. Yes, yes; quite sure. I felt it slip, then suddenly the noise of 
the waves. 

Gol. It must be looked for immediately. 

Mel. I must go and look for it immediately ? 

Gol. Yes. 

Meél. Now? At once? In the darkness ? 

Gol. Now, at once, in the darkness! It must be looked for at once. 
I would rather have lost all that I have than that ring. You do not 
know what it is, or whence it comes. ‘The tide will be very high to-night. 
The tide will get it before you do. Make haste! It must be looked for 
at once. 

Mé/. 1 dare not; I dare not go alone! 

Gol. Go, go! No matter with whom. But it must be at once, do 
you hear? Make haste ; ask Pélléas to go with you. 

Mei. Pélléas! With Pélléas ?— But Pélléas will not wish to go. 

Gol. Pélléas will do whatever you ask him to do. I know Pélléas 
better than you. Go, go! hurry! I shall not sleep until the ring is 
found. 

Mé/. Qh, oh! I am not happy! I am not happy! [She goes out, 
weeping. | 

Scene III. 
[Before a grotto ; PELLEas and MELISANDE entering. ] 


Pélléas [speaking with great agitation|.. Yes, this is the place ; we are 
there. It is so dark that the entrance to the grotto cannot be distin- 
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guished from the rest of the night. There are no stars on this side. 
Wait until the moon has broken through this heavy cloud ; it will light 
up all the grotto, and then we can enter without danger. There are 
some dangerous places, and the path is very narrow,— between two 
pools whose bottom has not yet been found. I did not remember to 
bring a torch or a lantern, but I think that ‘the light from the sky will 
suffice. You have never penetrated into this grotto? 

Mel. No. 

Fé. Let us enter; let us enter! You must be able to describe the 
place where you lost your ring, if he questions you. It is very large and 
beautiful. There are stalactites which resemble plants and men. It is 
full of blue shadows. It has not yet been explored to the end. It seems 
great treasures are hidden there. You will see there the drift from old 
shipwrecks. But one must not venture in without a guide. There are 
those who have never returned. I dare not, myself, go too far. We 
will stop the moment we can no longer see the light of the sea or the sky. 
When a little light is lit, one would think the vault were covered with 
stars, like the sky. They are, they say, fragments of salt crystals which 
glimmer in the rock. See, see! I believe the sky is about to clear. 
Give me your hand. Do not tremble; do not tremble so. There is no 
danger ; we will stop the moment we cannot see the light from the sea. 
Is it the noise in the grotto that frightens you? Is it the noise of the 
night, or the noise of the silence? Do you hear the sea behind us? It 
does not seem happy to-night. Ah, here is the light! 

[ Zhe moon lights up the entrance brightly and partly the shadows of the 
grotto. In the background are seen three poor old people, with white hair, 
seated side by side, supporting one another, and sleeping against a corner 
of rock.) 

Mé. Ah! 

Pél. What is it? 

Mé. There are—there are— [She points to the three paupers. | 

Pé. Yes, yes; I saw them. 

Mé. Let us go away ; let us go away! 

Pé. Yes. Those are three old paupers. There is a famine in the 
country. But why have they come to sleep here? 

Mél. Let us go! Come, come ; let us go away! 

Pé. Be careful! do not speak so loud. Do not wake them. They 
are still sleeping soundly. Come! 
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Méi. Leave me alone ; leave me alone! I prefer to walk by myself. 
él. We shall return another day. [Zhey go out.| 


Scene IV. 
[4 Room in the Castle; ARKEL and PELLEAS. ] 


Arkél. You see how everything detains you here, — now at this mo- 
ment, now at that; everything forbids your useless journey. Your 
father’s condition has been hidden from you until now; it is perhaps 
hopeless, and that alone ought to be sufficient to detain you on the 
threshold. But there are many other reasons. It is not at a time when 
our enemies are awaking, and when the people are dying of hunger, and 
murmur around us, that you have the right to leave us. And why this 
journey? Marcellus is dead ; and life has graver duties than visiting a 
tomb. You are weary, you say, of your inactive life. But activity and 
duty are not found upon the high-roads. One must await them upon 
the threshold and force them to enter at the instant when they pass, and 
they pass every day. You have never seen them? I hardly see them 
myself any more ; but I will teach you to see, and 1 will show you the 
hour when you should signal to them. Still, listen to me. If you believe 
that your soul’s good demands this journey, I shall not prevent you 
from undertaking it, for you must know better than I the events which 
you must proffer to your soul and destiny. I ask you only to wait until 
we know what must happen soon. 

Pélléas. How long will it be necessary to wait ? 

Ark. Some weeks ; perhaps some days. 

Fél. 1 shall wait. 


ACT III. 
ScENE I. 


[A Room in the Castle. PELLEAS and MELISANDE, are discovered. She is 
spinning at her distaff at the end of the room. | 


Pélléas. Yuiold does not return ; where has he gone? 

Mélisande, He heard something in the corridor ; he has gone to see 
what it is. 

Pél. Mélisande — 

Meél. What is it? 

él. Can you still see to work ? 
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Mé&. 1 can work as well in the dark. 

Pél. 1 believe everybody in the castle is asleep. Golaud does not 
return from the hunt. He is belated, perhaps. He does not suffer any 
more from his fall? 

Md&. He says he does not. 

él. He ought to be more careful. His body is no longer as supple 
as at twenty years old. — I can see the stars through the window, and the 
moonlight under the trees. He is so late; he will not come back. 
[ Some one knocks at the door.| Who is there? Come in! [JZéttle YNioLp 
opens the door and enters the room.| It is you who knocked so? One 
does not knock in that way at doors. It is as if some misfortune had 
come ; look, you have frightened your little mother. 

Yniold. 1 knocked only a little tiny knock. 

Fé. It is late ; papa will not return this evening ; it is time for you 
to go to bed. 

Yni. I will not go to bed before you do. 

Pél. What? What is that you say? 

Yni. I say, not before you; not before you. [He dursts out sobbing, 
and goes to take refuge with MELISANDE. | 

Mel. What is it, Yniold? What is the matter? Why do you weep all 
at once? 

Yni. (Sobbing.| Because— Oh, oh! because — 

Mel. Why? Why? Tell me about it. 

Yni. Little mother, little mother! You are going away — 

Mél. Why, Yuiold, what ails you? I have never dreamed of going 
away. 

Yni. Yes, yes ; father has gone away. He is not coming back, and 
you are going away, too. I have seen it; I have seen it! 

Mel. But there has never been any talk of it, Yniold. How, then, 
have you come to think that I was going away ? 

Yni. I have seen it ; I have seen it! You have said things to my 
uncle that I could not understand. 

Pél. He is sleepy. He is dreaming. Come here, Yniold ; you are 
asleep already. Come and look out of the window; the swans fly out 
against the dogs. 

Yni. [at the window]. Oh, oh! They chase away the dogs! They 
chase them away! Oh, oh! The water! Thewings! They are afraid. 

Pél. [returning near MELISANDE]. He is sleepy. He is fighting 
against sleep, and his eyes are closing. 
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Mel. [singing in a low voice and spinning]. 


Saint Michael and Saint Daniel, 
Saint Dan’l and Saint Raphael. 


Yni. [at the window]. Oh, oh! little mother ! 

Mel. [rising abruptly). What is the matter, Yniold ; what is it! 

Yni. I saw something at the window! [PE£LLEas avd MELISANDE 
run to the window. | 

él. What is at the window? What did you see? 

Yni. Oh, oh! I saw something ! 

él, But there is nothing there. I see nothing. 

Mel. Nor I. 

él. Where did you see something? On which side? 

Yni. Down there, down there! It is not there any more. 

Pél. He does not know what he is saying. It was the moonlight on 
the forest. There are often strange reflections. Or it may be some- 
thing passed on the road — or in his sleep. For see, see! I think he is 
asleep now. 

Yui. [at the window). Father is there! Father is there ! 

él. [going to the window]. He is right ; Golaud is entering the court. 

Yui. Father! Father! I am going to meet him! [He goes out 
running. A silence. | 

fél. They are coming up the stairs. [nter GoLtaup and Little 
YNIOLD, who carries a lamp.| 

Golaud. You were waiting in the dark? 

Yni. I have brought a light, little mother, a big light! [He difts up 
the lamp, and looks at MELISANDE.| You have been weeping, little mother ? 
You have been weeping? [He “ifts the lamp towards PELLEas, and in 
turn looks at him.| You too; you too have been weeping? Look, 
Father ; they have both of them been weeping. 

Gol. Do not put the light in their eyes so ! 


Scene II. 


[ One of the towers of the Castle. A circular driveway passes under a 
window of the tower. | 


Meélisande (singing, by snatches, at the window while she combs her 
loosened tresses}. 
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My long locks to meet you 
Glide down the tall tower ; 
My tresses to greet you, 
All the length of the tower. 
All the long tower, 
And all the long hour, 
And all the long hour! 


Saint Michael and Saint Daniel, 
Saint Dan’l and Saint Raphael. 


On a Sunday was I born, 
On Sunday at the stroke of noon — 


[Znter PELLEas by the driveway. | 

Pélléas. Hallo! Hallo! ho! 

Meél. Who is there ? 

Pél. 1! I! ’tis I! What are you doing there at the window, sing- 
ing like a bird who does not belong here with us? 

Mel. 1 am putting my hair in order for the night. 

fél. It is that which I see on the wall? I thought that you had a 
light. 

Mel. 1 have opened the window; it was too warm in the tower. The 
night is fine. 

él, There are stars innumerable ; I have never seen as many as this 
evening, but the moon is still over the sea. Do not stay in the shadow, 
Mélisande ; lean out a little, so that I may see your loosened tresses. 

Mél. 1 look like a fright, so. [She ans out of the window.] 

Fé. Oh, Mélisande, how beautiful you are! You are beautiful 
so! Lean out! lean out! Let me come nearer to you! 

Méi. I cannot come nearer to you. I am leaning out as far as I can. 

fél. I can climb no higher. At least give me your hand this even- 
ing — before I go away. I go to-morrow. 

Meél. No, no! 

Pél. Yes, yes; I am going away. I shall go to-morrow. Give me 
your hand, your little hand, to my lips! 

Mél. 1 will not give my hand if you go away. 

Pél. Give it tome! Give it to me! 

Mé. You will not go away ? 

Pél. I will wait; I will wait. 

Mé#. 1 see a rose there in the darkness. 
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Pél. Where? I see only the willow branches which reach above 
the wall. 

Mél. Lower down, lower down in the garden ; down there in the 
green shadow. 

Pél. It is not arose. I will go and see, at once; but first give me 
your hand. 

Mél. See, see! I cannot lean out any further. I am on the point of 
falling. — Oh, oh! My hair will reach down! [Her hair suddenly falls 
forward while she is leaning out, and envelops PELLEAS. | 

Pél, Oh, oh! Whatis this? Your hair ; your hair reaches down to 
me! Your hair, Mélisande; your hair has all fallen down along the 
tower! I press it between my hands; I press it to my lips! I embrace 
it with my arms; I put it around my neck. I will not loose it from my 
hands this whole night! 

Meél. Leave me; leave me! You will make me fall ! 

Pél. No, no, no! Never have I seen hair like yours, Mélisande! 
See, see! it falls from so high up, and it enfolds me as far as my heart ; 
it enfolds me even to my knees! And it is soft, as soft as if it fell from 
the heavens! Your hair blots out the heavens from me. Do you see? 
Do you see? My hands can no longer restrain it; it has reached the 
willow branches. It is alive in my hand, like a bird ; and it loves me, it 
loves me more than you do! 

Mél. Leave me; leave me! Some one will come. 

Fél, No,no,no! I will not let you free this night. You are my 
prisoner to-night, — all night, all night ! 

Mel, Pélléas! Pélléas! 

Fé. 1 am tying it; I am tying it to the willow branches. You shall 
not get away; you shall not get away! Look, look ; I kiss your hair! I 
suffer no longer, with your hair about me. Do you feel my kisses through 
your hair? They climb to you along your hair. Every one of them must 
reach you! You see, you see; I can open my hands. My hands are 
free, and you can never leave me any more! 

Mél, Oh, oh! You hurt me! [Zhe doves fly out from the tower and 
circle around them in the night.| What is that, Pélléas? What is flying 
around me? 

fi. It is the doves flying from the tower. I have frightened them ; 
they are flying away. 

Mé. They are my doves, Pélléas. Go away from us; leave me. 
They will never come back again. 
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Pé, Why will they never come back again ? 

Mél. They will be lost in the dark. Leave me; let me lift up my 
head. I hear footsteps. Leave me! It is Golaud! I am sure it is 
Golaud! He has heard us. 

Pa. Wait, wait! Your hair is wound about the branches. It is 
caught here, in the dark. Wait, wait! The night is black. [2nter 
Go.aup by the circular driveway. | 

Golaud. What are you doing here? 

él. What am I doing here? I am — 

Gol. You act like children. Mélisande, do not lean out of the win- 
dow so. You are going to fall. Don’t you know how late it is? It is 
nearly midnight. Don’t play so in the darkness. You are two children. 
[Laughing nervously.| What babies! What babies! [He goes out with 
PELLEAS. | 


Scen_E III. 


[ The vaults of the Castle. Enter GOLAUD and PELLEAS. | 


Golaud. Take care! this way, this way. You have never penetrated 
into these vaults ? 

Pélléas. Yes ; once formerly, — but it is a long time ago. 

Gol. They are prodigious in size. It is a series of enormous grottos 
which end — God knows where. The whole castle is built over these 
grottos. Do you scent the death-odor which reigns here? Now, that 
is what I want to show you. In my opinion it proceeds from the little 
subterranean lake which I intend you to see. Be careful; walk before 
me in the light of my lantern. I will warn you when we are there. 
[ They continue to walk in silence.| Ho, ho, Pélléas! Stop! stop! [He 
seizes him by the arm.| For God’s sake! do you not see? One step 
more, and you would have been in the gulf. 

Pél. But I did not see it. The lantern was no longer throwing any 
light toward me. 

Gol. I made a false step ; but if I had not kept hold of your arm — 
Ah, well; here is the stagnant water of which I spoke to you. Do you 
scent the deadly odor which rises? Let us go to the edge of this over- 
hanging rock, and lean over a.moment. It will rush up into your face. 

Fé. 1 feel it already. One would say it was an odor of the tomb. 

Gol. Farther, farther! It is this that on certain days poisons the air 
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of the castle. The king will not believe that it comes from here. It 
will be necessary to wall up the grotto where this dead water lies. There 
will be time to examine these caverns a little farther. Have you noticed 
the cracks in the walls and pillars of the vaults? There is hidden work 
going on here which no one suspects ; and one of these nights the whole 
castle will be swallowed up, if they do not take care. But what can you 
do? no one likes to come down here. There are strange cracks in many 
of the walls. Oh, here! do you smell the odor of death that rises? 

Pél. Yes; there is an odor of death rising all round us. 

Gol. Lean over: do not be afraid ; I will hold you. Give me — no, 
no, not your hand ; it would slip— your arm, your arm! Do you see 
the gulf? [J/n a troubled voice.| Pélléas? Pélléas? 

fél. Yes, I believe that I see the bottom of the gulf. Is it the light 
that trembles so? You— [We straightens himself, turns round, and 
looks at GOLAUD. | 

Gol. [in a trembling voice]. Yes; it is the lantern. See, I swing it in 
order to light up the walls. 

féi. 1 am smothering here ; let us go away. 

Gol. Yes; let us go away. [They go away in silence. | 


ScENE IV. 


[A Terrace at the mouth of the caverns. Enter GOLAUD and PELLEAS. | 

Pélléas. Ah, 1 breathe again! I thought for a moment that I was 
going to be ill in those enormous grottos. Iwas on the point of falling. 
The atmosphere there is moist and heavy as a leaden dew, and the 
shadows thick as poisoned paste. And now, all the air of the wide sea! 
There is a fresh wind, see; fresh as a leaf just opened, with its little 
green blades. Hold! They have just sprinkled the flowers at the foot 
of the terrace, and the perfume of the verdure and the wet roses comes 
up here. It must be near midday ; they are already in the shadow of 
the tower. It is midday. I hear the clocks striking, and the children 
going down to the beach to bathe. I did not know that we had remained 
such a long time in the caves. 

Golaud. We went down there toward eleven o’clock. 

él. Sooner ; it must have been sooner. I heard half-past ten strike. 

Gol. Half-past ten or a quarter to eleven. 

él. All the windows of the palace are opened. It will be extraor- 
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dinarily hot this afternoon. See, there is our mother and Mélisande at a 
window in the tower. 

Gol. Yes; they have taken refuge on the shady side. Speaking of 
Mélisande, I heard what passed and what was said, yesterday evening. 
I know, of course, it is the play of children ; but it is not necessary that 
it should be repeated. Mélisande is very young and very impression- 
able, and one must be the more careful of her because she is, perhaps, 
with child at this moment. She is very delicate, and scarcely a woman 
yet, and the least emotion would bring on an illness. This is not the 
first time that I have remarked that there must be something between 
you: you are older than she ; it will be sufficient to have spoken to you. 
Avoid her as much as possible ; but without affectation, mind, without 
affectation. What is that I see there upon the road by the side of the 
forest ? 

fél. It is some flocks which they are bringing toward the town. 

Gol. They cry like lost children ; one would think that they already 
felt the butcher. It is time to go to dinner. What a beautiful day ! 
What an admirable day for the harvest! [Zhey go out.] 


ScENE V. 


[Before the Castle. Enter Go.aup and little YNIOLD. ] 


Golaud. Come, we will go and sit here, Yniold ; sit on myknee. We 
shall see from here whatever passes in the forest. I haven’t seen you 
at all for some time ; you have quite abandoned me. You are always 
with little mother. She is saying her evening prayer at this moment, 
perhaps. But tell me, Yniold, she is often with your uncle Pélléas, is 
she not? 

Yniold. Yes, yes ; always, Father, — when you are not there, Father. 

Gol. Ah! Hold; some one with a lantern is passing through the 
garden. But they have told me that they do not love each other. It 
appears that they often quarrel. Notso? Is it true? 

Yni. Yes, yes; it is true. 

Gol. Yes? Ah, ah! But what do they quarrel about? 

Yni. About the door. ' 

Gol. How? about the door? What is this you are saying? But let 
us see ; explain yourself: why do they quarrel about the door? 

Yni. Because it cannot be opened. 
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Gol. Who does not wish it to be opened? Let us see; why do they 
quarrel ? 

Yni. I do not know, Father ; about the light. 

Gol. I am not speaking about the light ; we will speak of that pres- 
ently. I am speaking of the door. Answer when I ask you a question ; 
You must learn to speak; it is time. Do not put your fingers in your 
mouth. Come — 

Yni. Father, dear Father, I will not do it again. [He degins to cry.] 

Gol. Come, why are you crying now? What has happened? 

Yni. Oh, oh! Father, you have hurt me. 

Gol. Ihave hurt you?) Where have I hurt you? It was unintentional. 

Yni. Here, here ; on my little arm. 

Gol. It was unintentional. Come, do not cry; I will give you some- 
thing to-morrow. 

Yni. What, Father? 

Gol. A quiver and some arrows ; but tell me what you know about 
the door. 

Yni. Big arrows? 

Gol. Yes, yes; very big arrows. But why do they not wish the door 
to be opened? Come, answer me to the point! No, no; do not pucker 
up your mouth to cry. I am not angry. We will talk quietly, like 
Pélléas and little mother when they are together. What do they talk 
about when they are together? 

Yni. Pélléas and little mother? 

Gol. Yes ; what do they talk about ? 

Yni. About me ; always about me. 

Gol. And what do they say about you? 

Yni, They say that I shall be very tall. 

Gol. Ah, how miserable is my life! Here I am like a blind man 
who seeks his treasure at the bottom of the ocean! Here I am like a 
new-born babe lost in the forest, and you— But come, Yniold, I was 
abstracted. We will talk seriously. Do Pélléas and little mother ever 
speak of me when I am not here? 

Yni. Yes, yes, Father ; they always speak of you. 

Gol. Ah! And what do they say about me? 

Yni. They say that I shall become as tall as, you. 

Gol. You are always with them ? 

Yni. Yes, yes ; always, always, Father. 
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Gol. They never speak of going to play somewhere else? 

Yni. No, Father ; they are afraid when I am not there. 

Gol. They are afraid? How do you see that they are afraid? 

Yni. Little mother always says, “ Do not go away ; do not go away.” 
They are unhappy, but they laugh. 

Gol. But that does not prove that they are afraid. 

Yni, Yes, yes, Father ; she is afraid. 

Gol. Why do you think that she is afraid? 

Yni. She always cries in the dark. 

Gol. Ah, ah! 

Yni. That makes me cry, too. 

Gol. Yes, yes. 

Yni. She is pale, Father. 

Gol. Ah, ah! Patience ; my God, patience ! 

Yni. What, Father? 

Gol. Nothing, nothing, my child. I saw a wolf pass in the forest. 
Then they understand each other well? I am glad to hear that they are 
of one mind. They embrace each other sometimes? No? 

Yni. Do they embrace, Father? No, no,—ah! yes, Father, yes, 
yes ; once — once when it was raining. 

Gol. They embraced each other? But how, how did they embrace 
each other? e 

Yni. Like this, Father; like this! [He gives his father a kiss upon 
the mouth, laughing.| Oh, oh! your beard, Father! It pricks; it pricks! 
It is all getting gray, Father, and your hair, too; all gray, all gray, all 
gray. [At this moment a light shines through the window under which they 
are seated, and falls upon them.| Ah, ah! little mother has lit her lamp. 
It is bright, Father, bright! 

Gol. Yes; it is beginning to be bright. 

Yni. Let us go there, too, Father ; let us go there. 

Gol. Where do you want to go? 

Yni. Where it is bright. 

Gol. No, no, mychild. Let us still remain a little in the shadow ; no 
one knows, no one knows yet. Do you see, below there, those poor 
people who were trying to light a little fire in the forest? It rained. 
And on the other side, do you see the old gardener who is trying to raise 
that tree which the wind has thrown across the road? He cannot do it: 
the tree is too large ; it is too heavy, and it will remain in the place where 
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it has fallen. There is nothing to be done about it. I believe that 
Pélléas is mad. 

Yni. No, Father; he is not mad, but he is very good. 

Gol. Do you want to see little mother? 

Yni. Yes, yes; I want to see her! 

Gol. Do not make any noise ; I will lift you up as high as the window. 
It is too high for me, although I am so tall. [He raises up the child.] 
Do not make the least noise ; little mother would be terribly afraid. Do 
you see her? Is she in the room? 

Yni. Yes. Oh, it is bright ! 

Gol. She is alone? 

Yni. Yes—no, no; my uncle Pélléas is there, too. 

Gol. He! 

Yni. Oh, oh, Father; you hurt me! 

Gol. It is nothing: be quiet ; I will not do it again. Look, look, 
Yniold! I tripped. Speak lower ; what are they doing? 

Yni. They are doing nothing, Father ; they are waiting for something. 

Gol. Are they near each other? 

Yni. No, Father. 

Gol. And —and the bed, are they near the bed? 

Yni. The bed, Father? I do not see the bed. 

Gol. Lower, lower ; they will hear you. Are they talking? 

Yni. No, Father ; they are not talking. 

Gol. But what are they doing? They must be doing something. 

Yni. They are looking at the light. 

Gol. Both of them? 

Yni. Yes, Father. 

Gol. They are saying nothing? 

Yni. No, Father; they do not close their eyes. 

Gol. They are not approaching each other? 

Yni. No, Father ; they do not stir. 

Gol. They are seated? 

Yni. No, Father ; they are standing against the wall. 

Gol. They are making no gestures? They are not looking at each 
other? They make no signs? 

Yni. No, Father. Oh, oh! Father; they never close their eyes. I 
am terribly afraid ! 

Gol. Keep still! They do not yet stir? 
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Yni. No, Father. I am afraid, Father; let me get down! 

Gol. What are you afraid of? Look! look! 

Yni. I dare not look any longer, Father! Let me get down! 

Gol. Look ! look ! 

Yni. Oh, oh! I am going to scream, Father! Let me get down! 
Let me get down ! 

Gol. Come ; we will go and see what has happened. [ Z%ey go out. ] 


ACT IV. 


ScENE I. 


[A Corridor in the Castle. PELLEAS and MELISANDE enter, and meet. | 


Félléas. Where are you going? I must speak to you this evening. 
Shall I see you? 

Mélisande. Yes. 

fél. 1 come from my father’s room. He is getting better. The 
physician tells us he is safe. Still, this morning I had a presentiment 
that the day would end badly. For some time I have felt misfortune 
sounding in my ears. Then there was a great change, all at once ; 
to-day, it is only a question of time. They have opened all the win- 
dows of his room. He speaks; he seems happy. He does not speak 
yet like an ordinary man, but his ideas no longer belong to the 
other world. He knew me. He took my hand and said to me, with 
that strange air he has had ever since he was sick, “Is it you, Pélléas? 
Stay! I never noticed it before, but you have the grave and friendly face 
of those who have not long to live. You must travel ; you must travel.” 
It is strange. I am going to obey him. My mother heard him, and 
wep: with joy. You have not noticed anything of this? The whole 
house seems to revive. You hear some one breathing ; you hear talking ; 
you hear walking about. Listen ; I hear talking within this door. Quick, 
quick ; answer quickly! where shall I see you? 

Méi. Where do you wish? 

Pél. In the park, near the Blind Men’s Spring. Will you? Will 
you come? 

Mél. Yes. 

fé. It will be the last evening. I shall go to travel, as my father 
has said. You will see me no more. 
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Mél. Do not say that, Pélléas. I shall see you always; I shall 
regard you always. 

él. You will have much to regard. I shall be so far away that you 
will be able to see me no more. I shall endeavor to go very far away. 
I am full of joy, yet one would say that I had all the weight of heaven 
and earth upon my shoulders to-day. 

Meél, What has happened, Pélléas?_ I do not understand what you 
Say. 

él. Go away, go away ; let us separate. I hear talking behind this 
door. ‘These are the strangers who arrived at the castle this morning. 
They are about to go out. Let us go away; these are the strangers. 
[ Zhey go out separately.] 


Scene II. 


[An Apartment in the Castle. ARKiéL and MELISANDE. | 


Arkél. Now that the father of Pélléas is saved, and illness, the old 
servant of death, has left the castle, a little joy and a little sun will at 
last re-enter the house. It was time! For since your coming, living has 
been but whispering round a closed chamber. And, truly, I was sorry 
for you, Mélisande. You arrived here, joyous, like a child in pursuit of 
a holiday ; and the moment you entered the vestibule I saw your counte- 
nance change, and likely enough your soul, as one changes countenance 
in spite of himself when entering at midday a dark, cold cavern. And 
since, since, on account of all that, I have not understood you. I 
observed you ; you were there, unconscious, perhaps, but with the strange 
wild look of some one who ever expects a great evil, in the midst of the 
sunshine, in a beautiful garden. I cannot explain it. But I was sad to 
see you so, for you are too young and too beautiful to live, day and 
night, in the breath of death. But now it will all be changed. At my 
age, — and herein perhaps is the surest fruit of my life,— at my age, I 
have acquired I know not what trust in the good faith of events, and I 
have always seen that every young and beautiful being creates around 
him events, fresh, beautiful, and happy. It is you who shall now open 
the door of the new time which I foresee. Come here! Why do you 
remain there without replying, and without raising your eyes? I have 
embraced you only once before this, — the day of your coming, — and 
yet the old have need of touching sometimes with their lips the forehead 
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of a woman or the cheek of a child, so that they may still believe in the 
vigor of life, and banish for a moment the menaces which threaten. 
Are you afraid of my old lips? How I have pitied you these months ! 

Mé/. Grandfather, I was not unhappy. 

Ark, Perhaps you were of those who are unhappy without knowing 
it, and these are the most unhappy. Let me look at you thus, close, 
a moment. There is need of beauty by the side of death. [nter 
Go.aup. } 

Golaud. Pélléas goes this evening. 

Ark. You have blood upon your forehead. What have you done? 

Gol. Nothing ; nothing. I have passed across a hedge of thorns. 

Md. Bathe your head a little, sir. I will wash off your forehead. 

Gol. [repelling her). 1 do not wish you to touch me; do you hear? 
Go away ; go away! I cannot speak to you. Where is my sword? I 
have come to look for my sword. 

Mel. There, upon the prie-Dieu. 

Gol. Bring it. [Zo ARKéEL.] A peasant, dead from hunger, has 
been found along by the sea. One would say they all hold out in order 
to die before our eyes. [Zo MELISANDE.] Well, my sword? Why do 
you tremble so? Iam not going to kill you. I wish simply to examine 
the blade. I do not employ the sword for such purposes. Why do you 
look at me as if I were a pauper? Iam not going to ask alms of you. 
You expect to see something in my eyes without my seeing anything in 
yours. Do you think that I know something? [Zo ArKéL.] Do you 
see these haughty eyes? One would say that they were proud of being 
rich. 

Ark. I see there only a great innocence. 

Gol. A great innocence! They are greater than innocence! They 
are purer than the eyes of a lamb. They might give lessons of inno- 
cence to God! A great innocence! I am so near to them that I feel 
the freshness of their lids when they close. And yet I am not so far 
from the greatest mysteries of the other world as I am from the least 
secret of those eyes! An infinite innocence! And more than inno- 
cence! One would say that the angels of heaven incessantly celebrated 
a baptism there! I know those eyes! I have seen them at work! 
Close them; close them; or I will close them forever! Do not put 
your right hand to your throat so; I am saying a very simple thing to 
you. I have no ulterior motive. If I had, why should I not express it? 
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Ah, ah! Do not try to escape! Here, give me your hand!. Ah, your 
hands are too warm. Leave me! Your flesh disgusts me! Here! 
There is no question of flight now! [He seizes her by the hair.| You 
shall follow me on your knees! On your knees! On your knees before 
me! Ah, ah! Your long hair at least can be of some use. To the 
right, and then to the left! To the left, and then to the right! Absalom! 
Absalom! Forward! Back! Tothe ground! To the ground! You 
see, you see ; already I laugh like an old man. 

Ark. [hastening forward |. Golaud ! 

Gol. [affecting a sudden calm|. You shall do as seems good to you; 
you understand. I attach no importance to this! I am too old ; and, 
then, I am not a spy. I will await fortune; and then —oh, then !— 
simply according to custom ; simply according to custom. [He goes out. ] 

Ark. What ails him? He is drunk? 

Mel. [in tears]. No, no; but he no longer loves me. I am not 
happy! Iam not happy! 

Ark. If I were God, I would have pity on the heart of man. 


Scene III. 


[A Terrace before the Castle. Little YNIOLD is discovered trying to lift a 
piece of rock. | 


Yniold. Oh, how heavy this stone is! It is heavier than I am; it 
is heavier than everybody; it is heavier than everything that has hap- 
pened. I see my gold ball between the rock and this naughty stone, 
and I cannot reach it. My little arm is not long enough, and this stone 
will not be lifted. I can never lift it, and no one can lift it. It is 
heavier than the whole house. It is as if it had roots in the ground. 
[ The bleating of a flock of sheep is heard in the distance:| Oh, oh! I 
hear the sheep crying. [He goes and looks from the edge of the terrace.] 
Stay! There is no more sunlight. They come, the little sheep; they 
come! There they are! They are afraid of the dark. They crowd 
together! They crowd together so that they can scarcely walk. They 
are crying — crying! And they go quickly! They are already at the 
cross-roads. Ah, ah! they do not know which way they ought to go. 
They cry no longer. They wait. They would all like to go to the right ; 
they cannot. The shepherd throws earth at them. Ah, ah! they are 
going to pass here. They obey; they obey! They are going to pass 
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beneath the terrace. They are going to pass below the rocks. [I shall 
see them close! Oh, oh! how many there are! how many there are! 
The whole road is full of them! They are all still now. Shepherd! 
Shepherd! Why do they not cry any more? 

The Shepherd [who is n:. visible]. Because this is not the road to the 
stable now. 

Yni. Where are they go.ng? Shepherd! Shepherd! where are they 
going? He cannot hear me any more. ‘They have gone too far already. 
They make no noise now. It is not the road to the stable now. Where 
will they sleep to-night? Oh, oh! it is getting too dark. I am going to 
say something to some one. [He goes out.] 


SceNnE IV. 
[A Spring in the Park. PE#LLEas enters.] 


Pélléas. This is the last evening,—the last evening. All must end. 
I have played like a child around a thing I did not suspect. I have 
played in a dream around the traps of fate. Who waked me all at once? 
I shall flee, crying with joy and grief, like a blind man fleeing from the 
burning of his own house. I shall tell her that I am going to flee. My 
father is out of danger, and I have no excuse left for lying to myself. 
It is late; she does not come. I must see her well this once. There 
are things I never can recall. It would seem, at times, that it was a 
hundred years since I had ever seen her. And I have not yet observed 
her look. I will retain nothing of it if I go away so. And all these 
memories — it is as if I carried a little water away in a muslin bag. I 
must see her one last time, and to the bottom of her heart. I must say 
to her all I have never said. [xfer MELISANDE. ] 

Meélisande. Pélléas! 

Fél, Mélisande! Is it you, Mélisande? 

Mel. Yes. 

Pé. Come here; do not stay out in the moonlight. Come here. 
We have so many things to say to each other. Come here in the shade 
of the linden. 

Mé/. Let me stay in the light. 

él. ‘Vhey can see us from the tower-windows. Come here ; here we 
have nothing to fear. ‘Take care! they can see us. 

Mé:*. I wish them to see me — 
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él, What do you mean? You came away without being seen? 

Mé. Yes ; your brother was sleeping. 

él. It is late. In an hour they will close the doors. We must take 
heed. Why did you come so late? 

Méi. Your brother had a bad dream. And then my dress caught on 
the nails of the door. See, it is torn. I lost all that time, and I had 
to run. 

Pél. My poor Mélisande! I am almost afraid to touch you. You 
are out of breath yet, like a hunted bird. It is for me, for me, that you 
do all this? I hear your heart beating as if it were mine. Come here — 
nearer — nearer to me. 

Mé. Why do you smile? 

él. 1 am not smiling ; or, perhaps, without knowing it, I am smiling 
with joy. It would be more appropriate to weep. 

Mél. We came here before. I remember. 


fél. Yes, yes; months ago. Then I did not know— Do you know 
why I asked you to come this evening? 
Mél. No. 


fél. This may be the last time I shall see you. I must go away 
forever. 

Mél. Why do you always say that you are going away? 

fél. 1 must tell you what you already know. You do not know 
what I am going to tell you ? 

Mel. Certainly not; I know nothing at all. 

fél. You do not know why I must take myself off. You do not 
know that it is because [Ae embraces her abruptly| — 1 love you! 

Mil. {in a low voice|. I love you too. 

fél. Oh, oh! what have you said, Mélisande? I almost did not hear 
you! The ice is broken with glowing iron! You say that in a voice 
that comes from the ends of the earth! I almost did not hear you! 
You love me? You love me too? Since when have you loved me? 

Mé. Always. Since I first saw you. 

fél. Oh, how you say that! It seems as if your voice came from 
over the sea in springtime! I have never heard it until now. It is as if 
it had rained upon my heart! You say that so frankly. Like an angel 
whom one asks. I cannot believe it, Mélisande! Why should you love 
me? Is what you say true? You are not deceiving me? You are not 
fibbing a little in order to make me happy? 
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Mé?. No, I never fib; I fib only to your brother. 

él. Oh, how you saythat! Yourvoice! Your voice! It is fresher 
and purer than water! It is like pure water to my lips! On my hands! 
Give me, give me your hands! Oh, your hands are little! I did not 
know you were so beautiful! I never saw anything so fair, before you. 
I was restless ; I sought the house over ; I searched the country every- 
where, and found no beauty. And nowI have found you! You! I did 
not believe there was so fair a woman upon earth! Where are you? I 
no longer hear you breathe. 

Mel. It is because I am looking at you. 

él. Why do you regard me so gravely? We are in shadow already. 
It is too dark under this tree. Come into the light. We cannot see 
how happy we are. Come, come ; we have so short a time ! 

Meél. No, no ; let us stay here. I am nearer you in the darkness. 

él. Where are you looking? You are not going to fly from me. 
You are not thinking of me now. 

Mel. Yes, 1 am; I think only of you. 

él. You looked elsewhere. 

Mél. 1 saw you elsewhere. 

fél. You are absent-minded. What is the matter? You do not 
seem to me to be happy. 

Meél. Yes, 1 am happy ; but I am sad. 

él. One is sad often when one loves. 

Meé?. 1 always weep when I think of you. 

Pél. 1 too; I too, Mélisande. I am quite near you; I am weeping 
with joy, and yet — [He embraces her again.| You are strange when I 
embrace you so. You are so beautiful one would think you were going 
to die. 

Mél. You too! 

Pél. See! We could not do as we would. I could not love you 
when I saw you first. 

Mel. Nor1; norI? I was afraid. 

Pél. I could not meet your eyes. I wanted to go away at once — 
and then — 

Mé/. As for me, I did not wish to come. I do not yet know why ; I 
was afraid to come. 

Fé. There are so many things that one will never know. We always 
expect to; andthen— Whatis that noise? ‘They are shutting the doors ! 
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Mel. Yes ; they have shut the doors. 

Pa. We cannot go in again! Do you hear the bolts? Listen, 
listen ! — the great chains ; the great chains! It is too late — too late! 

Mé?. So much the better! So much the better! So much the 
better ! 

Pél. You — See, see! It is not we who bring it about! All 
is lost; all is saved! All is saved this evening! Come ; my heart 
beats like mad down in my throat. [He clasps her.] Listen, listen ! 
My heart is ready to strangle me. Come, come! How beautiful it is 
in the shadows ! 

Mél. There is some one behind us! 

Pél, 1 see nobody. 

Mei. 1 heard a noise. 

fé. 1 hear nothing but your heart in the dark. 

Mel. I heard the dead leaves rustle. 

FPé/. It is the wind which is all at once silent. It fell while we were 
embracing each other. ; 

Mé. How large our shadows are this evening ! 

él. They embrace each other down there at the end of the garden. 
Oh, how far away from us they embrace each other! Look! 

Mel. [in a stifled voice|. Ah! He is behind a tree! 

Pé. Who? 

Mél. Golaud ! 

Fé. Golaud? Where? I see nothing. 

Mél. There, — at the end of our shadows. 

Pél. Yes, yes; Isawhim. We will not return suddenly. 

Mé?. He has his sword. 

fél, I have not mine. 

Mel. He saw that we embraced each other. 

fé. He does not know that we have seen him. Do not stir; do not 
turn your head. He would rush forward. He will stay there as long as 
he thinks that we do not know. He is observing us. He is still motion- 
less. Go, go this way at once! I will await him. I will stop him. 

Meél. No, no, no! 

Pél. Go, go! He has seen all! He will kill us! 

Mé/. So much the better! So much the better! 

él. He is coming! He is coming! Your lips! Your lips! 

Mél. Yes, yes, yes! [Zhey embrace each other desperately.) 
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fé. Oh, oh! all the stars are falling ! 

Mé. On me too! On me too! 

Pél. Again, again! Give, give! 

Mé?, All, all, all! [Gotaup throws himself upon them, sword 
in hand, and strikes P&LLEAS, who falls at the brink of the spring. 
MELISANDE fies, terrified.| Oh, oh! I have no courage! I have no 
courage! [GOoLAUuD pursues her across the wood in silence.) 


ACT V. 
Scene I. 


[4 Basement Hall in the Castle. Assembled Servants discovered ; while, 
outside, children are playing in front of one of the vent-holes of the 
Fall. | 
An Old Servant-woman. You shall see, you shall see, my girls ; it will 

be this evening. They will come to tell us very soon. 

Another Servant. They will not come to tell us. They no longer 
know what they do. 

Third Servant. Let us wait here. 

Fourth Servant. We shall;know well enough when we must go 
upstairs. 

Fifth Servant. When the time comes, we will go up of ourselves. 

Sixth Servant. There will be no noise to be heard in the house. 

Seventh Servant. The children who are playing before the vent-hole 
must be hushed up. 

Eighth Servant. They will be quiet of themselves soon. 

LVinth Servant. The time is not yet come. [ter an old servant- 
woman. | 

The Old Servant. Nobody can enter the room. I listened over an 
hour. You could hear the flies walk on the doors. I heard nothing at 
all. 

First Servant, Wave they left her alone in her room? 

The Old Servant. No, no ; I think the room is full of people. 

First Servant. It will come ; it will come soon enough. 

The Old Servant. My God! my God! It is no good luck that has 

come to this house. One must not speak ; but if [ could say what I 

know — 
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Second Servant. You are the one who found them in front of the 
door? 

The Old Servant. Yes, that I did. It was I who found them. The 
porter says he saw them first ; but it was I who waked him up. He was 
sleeping flat on his stomach, and would not get up. And now he comes, 
saying, “I saw them first!” Is that fair? You see I burned myself 
in lighting a lamp to go down cellar. What, then, was I going to do down 
cellar? 1 cannot remember what I was going to do down cellar. All 
the same, I arose very early; it was not yet light. I said to myself, I 
will cross the court and then I will open the door. Very well! I come 
down the stairs on tiptoe, and I open the door as if it were an ordinary 
door. My God! my God! What did I see? Guess now what I saw! 

First Servant, They were in front of the door? 

The Old Servant. They were both stretched out there in front of the 
door exactly like hungry paupers! They were pressed close together 
like little frightened children. The little princess was almost dead, and 
big Golaud still had his sword in his side. There was blood on the sill. 

Second Servant. The children must be silenced. They are shouting 
with all their might in front of the vent-hole. 

Third Servant. No one can hear anybody. 

Fourth Servant. There is nothing to be done: I have tried already ; 
they will not be quiet. 

First Servant. It appears that he is almost cured. 

The Old Servant. Who? 

First Servant. Big Golaud. 

Third Servant. Yes, yes; they led him to his wife’s room. I met 
them soon after in the corridor. They supported him as if he were 
drunk. He cannot yet walk alone. 

The Old Servant. He could not kill himself ; he is too big. But she 
is almost not wounded at all, and she is going to die. How do you 
explain that ? 

First Servant. You have seen the wound ? 

The Old Servant. As plain as I see you, my girl. I saw everything, 
you understand. I saw it before any one else did. A little bit of a 
wound in her little left breast, —a little wound that would not kill a 
pigeon. Is that natural? 

First Servant. Yes, yes ; there was something underneath — 

Second Servant. Yes ; but she was delivered three days ago. 
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The Old Servant. Exactly ! She was delivered on her death-bed ; 
is not that a great sign? And what a child! Have you seen it? A 
tiny bit of a girl that a pauper would not bring into the world. A little 
wax image that came much too soon, —a little wax image that ought to 
be kept in lamb’s wool. Yes, yes ; it is no good luck that has come to 
this house. 

First Servant. Yes, yes ; it is God’s hand at work. 

Second Servant. Yes, yes; all this has not come without a cause. 

Third Servant. Like the good Sir Pélléas. Where is he? No one 
knows. 

The Old Servant. Yes, yes; everybody knows, but no one dare 
breathe it. They don’t talk of that — they don’t talk of this — they don’t 
talk of anything — no one speaks the truth any more. But as for me, 
I know they found him at the bottom of the Blind Men’s Spring — but 
no one, no one has been able to see him. Well! well! we shall know 
all only at the last day. 

First Servant. 1 shall never dare sleep here again. 

The Old Servant. Yes, yes ; once misfortune is in a house, it’s fine 
work to keep it quiet. 

Third Servant. Yes ; it finds you out all the same. 

The Old Servant. Yes, yes ; we cannot go where we will. 

Fourth Servant. Yes, yes ; we cannot do what we will. 

First Servant. They will be afraid of us now. 

Second Servant. ‘They will hush us up. 

Third Servant. ‘They will lower their eyes in the corridors. 

Fourth Servant. They will speak only in a low voice. 

Fifth Servant. You would suppose they had done it all together. 

Sixth Servant. There is no knowing what they have done. 

Seventh Servant. What is to be done when the masters are afraid? 
[A silence. | 

First Servant. 1 do not hear the children any more. 

Second Servant. They are sitting down in front of the vent-hole. 

Third Servant. They are pressing close against one another. 

The Old Servant. I hear nothing in the house. 

First Servant. You cannot even hear the children breathe. 

The Old Servant. Come, come ; it is time to go upstairs. [Zhey all 
£0 out in silence.| 
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Scene II. 


[4 Room in the Castle. ARkEL, GoLauD, and the physician are dis- 
covered in a corner of the room. MELISANDE #8 stretched out upon her 
bed.) 


The Physician. Of so small a wound she cannot die ; a bird would 
not die of that. It is not you, then, who have killed her, my dear sir ; 
do not distress yourself so. She could not live. She was born without 
any reason for it, — in order to die, — and she will die without any reason 
for it. And besides it is not certain that we shall not save her. 

Arkél. No, no; it seems to me that we hush ourselves too much, in 
spite of ourselves, in her room. That is nota good sign. Look how 
she sleeps feebly, feebly, — you would suppose that her soul was cold 
forever. 

Golaud. 1 killed her without cause! I killed her without cause! Is 
it not enough to make the stones weep? They were holding each other 
like little children. They were simply embracing each other. They 
were brother and sister. And I, and I, all at one blow! I did it in 
spite of myself ; do you see? I did it in spite of myself! 

Phys. Listen! I think she is awaking. 

Mélisande. Open the window! open the window ! 

Ark. Do you wish me to open this one, Mélisande? 

Mé. No, no ; the large window — the large window — so I can see. 

Ark. Is not the sea air too cold this evening ? 

Phys. Do it, do it! 

Mél. Thank you. Is the sun setting? 

Ark, Yes; the sun is setting on the sea; it is late. How are you 
feeling, Mélisande ? 

Mél. Well; well. Why do you ask that? I have never been better. 
Still it seems to me that I know something — 

Ark. What is that you say? I do not understand you. 

Mél. 1 do not understand all I say any more myself. I do not know 
what I say. I do not know what I know. I no longer say what I will. 

Ark. Ah, yes; I am happy indeed to hear you speak so; you have 
been a little delirious these past days, and one could not then under- 
stand you. But now, all that has gone by. 

Méi. 1 do not know. Are you all alone in the room, Grandfather ? 
Ark. No; the physician who has cured you is here too. 
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Meél. Ah! 

Ark. And there is besides some one — 

Mél. Who is it? 

Ark. It is—he must not frighten you. He will not do you the least 
harm; be sure of that. If you are afraid, he will go away. He is very 
wretched. 

Mél. Who is it? 

Ark. It is —it is your husband — it is Golaud. 

Meél. Golaud is here? Why does he not come near me? 

Gol. (dragging himself toward the bed). Mélisande, Mélisande ! 

Mel. Is that you, Golaud? I scarcely knew you. Is it because the 
evening sun is in my eyes? Why do you look at the wall? You have 
grown thin and old. Is it long since we saw each other ? 

Gol. [to ArKkEL and the Physician]. Will you withdraw a minute, 
please? I will leave the door wide open—only a minute. I want to 
say something to her. I could not die without it. Will you? Go to the 
end of the corridor. You can return immediately, immediately. Do not 
refuse me that. I am wretched. [ARKéEL and the Physician go out.] 
Mélisande, do you pity me as I pity you, Mélisande? Do you forgive 
me, Mélisande ? 

Mél. Yes, yes ; I forgive you. What must I forgive you? 

Gol. I have done you wrong, Mélisande. I cannot tell you the 
wrong I have done you. But I see it, I see it so clearly to-day — from the 
first day. And all that which I knew nothing of until now rushes before 
my eyes this evening. It is all my fault, all that has happened, all that 
is going to happen. If I could tell it, you would see how I see it! I 
see it all, all! But I loved youso much! I loved youso much! But 
now some one is going to die. It is I who am going to die. And I 
should like to know —I should like to ask you —you will not wish me 
to ?—I would like —the truth must be told to one who is going to die 
— the truth must be known or one could not rest —do you swear to me 
that you will tell the truth ? 

M4. Yes. 

Gol. Did you love Pélléas ? 

Mel. Oh, yes; I loved him. Where is he? 

Gol. You do not understand me? You will not understand me? It 
seems to me-—it seems to me— Well, then, see now: I ask you if 
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you loved him with a forbidden love? Did you— were you culpable? 
Answer, answer, yes, yes, yes ? 

Mel. No, no ; we were not culpable. Why do you ask that? 

Gol. Mélisande! Tell me the truth, for the love of God ! 

Md. Why, have I not told the truth? 

Gol. Do not deceive so any more, at the hour of death! 

Mél. Who is going to die? Is it I? 

Gol. You, you! and I, I too, after you! and the truth we must 
have — we must have the truth at last, you understand! Tell me every- 
thing! Tell me everything! I forgive you everything! 

Mél. Why am I going to die? I did not know — 

Gol. You know it now! It is time! It is time! Quick! quick! the 
truth! the truth ! 

Mél. The truth — the truth! 

Gol. Where are you? Mélisande, where are you? Itis not natural! 
Mélisande! Where are you? Where are you going? [Seeing ARKEL 
and the Physician at the door.| Yes, yes; you can come in. I know 
nothing ; it is useless —it is too late ; she is already too far away from 
us. I shall never know! I shall die here like a blind man! 

Ark, What have you done? You will kill her. 

Gol. I have already killed her. 

Ark. Mélisande. 

Mél. Is it you, Grandfather ? 

Ark, Yes, my daughter. What would you like me to do? 

Mei. Is it true that winter is beginning? 

Ark. Why do you ask that? 

Mél. Because it is cold and the leaves are nearly gone. 

Ark. You are cold? Would you like the window closed? 

Meé?. No, no; not until the sun is down to the sea. It sets slowly ; 
then it is beginning to be winter? 

Ark. Yes. You do not like winter? 

Mél. Oh, no! I am afraid of thecold. Iam so afraid of the great cold. 

Ark. Do you feel better? 

Méi. Yes, yes ; I am no longer so uneasy. 

Ark. Would you like to see your child? 

Mél. What child? 

Ark, Your child: you are a mother; you have brought a little 
daughter into the world. 
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Mél. Where is she? 

Ark. Here. 

Mé. That is strange. I cannot raise my arms to take her. 

Ark. It is because you are still very weak. I will hold her myself ; 
look. 

Mé. She does not laugh. She is tiny. She is going to cry, too. 
I am sorry for her. [Zhe room is invaded little by little by the servants a 
the castle, who range themselves in silence along the wall and wait.| 

Gol. [rising up abruptly]. What is this? What have all these 
women come here for? 

Phys. They are the servants. 

Ark. Who summoned them ? 

Phys. It was not I. 

Gol. Why do you come here? No one has asked for you. What 
have you come to do here? What does this mean? Answer! [ Zhe 
servants do not reply.] 

Ark. Do not speak so loud. She is going to sleep; she has shut her 
eyes. 

Gol. It is not— 

Phys. No, no; see, she breathes. 

Ark, Her eyes are full of tears. Now it is her soul that is weeping. 
Why does she stretch out her arms so? What does she want ? 

Phys. Toward her child, doubtless. It is the struggle of the mother 
against — 

Gol. At this moment?—At this moment? You must say it! 
speak! speak ! 

Phys. Perhaps. 

Gol. At once? Oh, oh! I must speak to her— Mélisande! 
Mélisande! Leave me alone! Leave me alone with her! 

Ark. No, no; do not come near her. Trouble her not. Say noth- 
ing more to her. You do not know what the soul — 

Gol. It is not my fault! It is not my fault | 

Ark. Listen tome! You must speak low now. You must disturb 
her no more. The human soul is reserved. It loves to go away alone ; 
it suffers so timidly. But the pity of it, Golaud —the pity of all that 
one sees! —Oh, oh, oh! [At the same moment all the servants fall 
suddenly on their knees at the back of the room. ARKéL, turning around.) 
What is it? 
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Phys. (approaching the bed and feeling the body|. They are right. [4 
long silence. | 

Ark. I saw nothing. Are you sure? 

Phys. Yes, yes. 

Ark. I understood nothing. So quick, so quick! All at once. She 
goes away without speaking at all. 

Gol. [sobbing]. Oh, oh, oh! 

Ark. Do not stay here, Golaud. Silence must be hers now. Come, 
come! It is terrible, but it is not your fault. It was so quiet, so shy, 
and so silent a little being. It was a poor little mysterious being, like 
everybody. She lies there as if she were the big sister of her child. 
Come, come! My God! my God! I understand nothing more. Let 
us not stay here. Come; the child must not stay here in this room. It 
must live now in her place. It is the turn of the poor little one. [Zhey 
go out in silence. | 

THE END. 





SHAKESPEARE’S OPENING SCENES AS STRIKING 
THE KEY-NOTE OF DRAMATIC ACTION AND 
MOTIVE. 


THE HISTORIES ; ‘MUCH ADO,’ ‘TWELFTH NIGHT,’ ‘TIMON,’ ‘ MEAS- 
URE FOR MEASURE, ‘WINTER'S TALE.’ 


WE will now consider the English Histories, which on account 
of their subject-matter deserve a separate treatment. In embody- 
ing his material, Shakespeare followed his originals with more or 
less strictness. Yet for his other plays, he had liberty to select his 
situations from long ranges of history and romance, wherever they 
readily presented themselves for dramatic representation. Besides 
this, the material drawn from the early Greek and Roman times 
would be less binding on him; he could alter it, and fill it in as he 
desired. But in the dramatic material drawn from his own coun- 
try’s recent history he could take no such liberties. True, he did 
not make a careful study of original sources and compilation of 
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facts to get at historic accuracy; but he did take English history 
more as he found it. And in this field, the traditions of the peo- 
ple had a quickening as well as a limiting influence on his treat- 
ment. Then, also, he wrote a series of histories covering a hundred 
consecutive years of the life of the nation. However, all periods 
of history will not readily lend themselves to the bonds of dramatic 
form; for history does not round itself into neat periods that 
may be compassed in an unified and organic action. There are 
too many cross influences, too many threads in actual life; the life 
of a people will diverge into too many parts in a long series of 
years; and the character of some periods will be such as to render 
them almost absolutely devoid of dramatic capabilities. Hence of 
necessity, in this series of plays, Shakespeare descends from 
dramatic form proper to dramatic chronicle. Dramatic chronicle 
cannot have unity of time and place, and often breaks the law of 
unity of action or homogeneity and proportion. We thus get 
more of the epic and less of the dramatic movement, though we 
still have dramatic form. This dissipating influence may at times 
be counteracted by the unifying intensity and activity of the 
central regal character, or by the essentially dramatic nature of 
the period in hand. On the whole, we cannot say that the laws of 
dramatic form are entirely neglected in any of the histories; but 
in the light of the importance of certain events to a whole people 
and nation, they are here given place in the drama without strict 
regard to their dramatic importance. This is the case with regard 
to some of the battles and executions of these histories. But this 
fact of the wide social significance of the action does give a dignity 
and interest to the sometimes defective organization of these plays. 
We also have dramatic motives that are of national importance, 
generally in the relation of the kingly character to the peacefulness 
and prosperity of his people; the kingly weakness or the kingly 
strength, the kingly nobility or the kingly villany, are by his high 
position able to influence and inform the whole action. Around 
its king the play is gathered. From these considerations we may 
see that the histories do fall short at times of high artistic excel- 
lence and arrangement; hence their structure would have less 
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meaning in the generalizations on dramatic art. Yet we will 
examine the plays more particularly in regard to the question 
in hand. 

In the play of ‘King John’ considerable dramatic organization 
is observed. The materials were derived from an old play of the 
same name rather than the usual source in Holinshed. Shake- 
speare might thus have felt a greater freedom in using his materials. 
The action of the play centres in King John the usurper trying to 
maintain his usurpation. Henry IV. is likewise a usurper, but he 
had kingly qualities which are entirely wanting in John. There- 
fore John’s claim is not justified even by social expediency. In 
the first scene, this key-note of usurpation is sounded, first by the 
words of the French ambassador, “ borrowed majesty ;” and at the 
same time this ambassador represents the claims of the wronged 
young prince as supported by the military power of France. 
Then this impression is strengthened by the words of the queen- 
mother: ‘‘ Your strong possession much more than your right, Or 
else it must go wrong with you and me.” The appearance of the 
two sons of Robert Faulconbridge quarrelling over the succession 
to the estate of their father, as a collateral and subordinate action, 
also helps to strike this key-note of usurpation. 

Richard the Second had inherited his throne through a title 
that was by no means unimpeachable, yet he might have held his 
position as king of England had he ruled with the proper amount 
of kingliness, and if his character had been wise and strong. As 
it is, however, he foolishly gives offence, and is then unable to defend 
himself. The good words of warning uttered by the dying John of 
Gaunt had no effect on the king; he fails in his kingly duties, and 
so falls. The key-note of this fall is his own weakness of character. 
The first scene of the play is taken up by the quarrel between 
Henry Hereford and Mowbray in the very presence of the king. 
He is unable to quell their rebellious spirits. Though each charges 
the other with treason, he does not act the kingly part in judging 
the case from the facts. He allows himself to be overborne by the 
impetuosity and bold spirit of the antagonists, and rests satisfied 
in arranging for the meeting of the challengers. When later, as 
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the contest is about to begin, he, by a dogmatic condemnation of 
both parties, shows an equal weakness, he institutes the movement 
that finally ends in his overthrow. His wrongs to Hereford return 
to him in the person of Bolingbroke, who seizes the crown from 
his head. 

Henry Fourth laid hold upon a kingdom and proved his right 
to it by his kingly qualities and might. In the two parts of the 
history of his reign, we have this strength asserting and holding its 
claim in the face of all rebellion that makes head against it. This 
retention of his kingly power in his strong grasp constitutes the 
dramatic action of two parts of the history. Henry is indeed a 
usurper, but it is not primarily as such that the rebels revolt from 
him. His usurpation is an afterthought in their resistance. Their 
ends are very largely personal. In the first part of this history the 
key-note is sounded from the court of King Henry, in the second 
from the rebels’ camp. The first part is introduced by the king’s 
speech in regard to his journey to the Holy Land; but before the 
end of this scene he himself says :— 


“‘ And for this cause we must a while neglect 
Our holy purpose to Jerusalem.” 


In the brief time of that scene he has received the news of the 
defeat of Mortimer and the victorious return of Harry Percy, who 
is threatening revolt. The brief outline of the defeat of the one 
and the victory of the other gives the grounds of the quarrel be- 
tween Henry and the rebels. These personal grounds, wrapped 
in the victory of one and the captivity of the other, are the key-note 
of the action that follows; and the king himself understands them 
as such. Westmoreland also strikes that key-note in: “ This is 
his uncle’s teaching, malevolent to you in all aspects.” 

In the second part of ‘ Henry IV.’ the key-note is sounded from 
the camp of the rebels. The noble Hotspur had been lost in their 
last attempt, and his death added to their call to arms and ven- 
geance. They are indeed very strong; yet we are given at the 
same time to realize that this is the last stand the rebels will be 
able to make. Their defeat now will be Henry’s permanent 
triumph. This key-note is sounded throughout all the conversation 
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of the rebels as to the prospect and prosecution of their cause; 
especially in the words: “counsel every man The aptest way 
for safety and revenge.” The action is broken and illy main- 
tained: first, because of the predominance given to Falstaff and 
his companions; second, from the fact that Henry’s overcoming 
of his enemies occupies such a small proportion of the play; and 
the last few scenes are no more than a chronicle of the death of 
King Henry the Fourth, and the assumption of kingly power by 
Henry Fifth. This distracted action gives no dramatic motive ; 
it is incapable of that highest dramatic excellence. 

King Henry the Fifth was the glory of England and of Shake- 
speare. His brief and brilliant reign appealed to all that was patri- 
otic in English blood. He was their type of the hero-king. The 
dramatic action is a chronicle of his glorious expedition to France ; 
the dramatic motive is the influence, the worth and inspiration of 
the hero-king to his people. What is, in all probability, the key- 
note as far as history is concerned, is expressed in ‘2 Henry IV.,’ 
He $5 BES2 

“ Therefore, my Harry, 

Be it thy course to busy giddy minds 

With foreign quarrels ; that action, hence borne out, 

May waste the memory of the former days.” 
But this is not the key-note given in the play of ‘ Henry Fifth.’ 
He is there the idol and beloved of his country. His reason for 
the expedition, and hence the key-note of the action, could not 
then be to busy the minds of a rebellious people. It is rather his 
claim to the throne of France, based on his hereditary right. This 
is expressed in lines 84-9 of the first scene: — 

“ Save that there was not time enough to hear, 

As I perceived his grace would fain have done, 

The several and unhidden passages 

Of his true titles to certain dukedoms 

And generally to the crown and seat of France 

Derived from Edward, his great-grandfather.” 


This key-note is later expressed when Henry is just about to make 
a struggle for his birthright ; he urges the priests to be most careful 
of the title, as in their decision rested much effusion of blood. This 
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claim it was that finally found its satisfaction and dramatic reso- 
lution in the marriage of the king to the Princess Katharine. 

In the three parts of ‘Henry Sixth’ the dramatic action is con- 
siderably disorganized. The complication of the War of the Roses 
could hardly have been given a close dramatic form. Hence we 
shall not trace the action in each of them. In each, however, it 
could be shown that the law holds, at least so far as there isa 
definite action. These intestine broils are signified and their 
peculiar meaning is given in the first scene of each part. 

‘Richard the Third’ has strong dramatic power. The strong 


* and well-marked regal figure sustains a dramatic control through- 


out the play. His struggles through crimes to the kingship, and 
his holding it as a dauntless villain, is the action. His own char- 
acter fuses all parts into an admirable unity. The key-note of this 
action is Gloster’s ambitious villany. His introductory speech 
well stamps this character of villain upon him; his words accuse 
himself : — 
“ And therefore, since I cannot prove a lover, 
To entertain these fair well-spoken days, 


I am determined to prove a villain 
And hate the idle pleasures of these days.” 


In the last words of the scene we get again from his own mouth 
the dark but unmistakable hint of his ambition for the crown : — 
“The readiest way to make the wench amends 

Is to become her husband and her father : 

The which will I ; not all so much for love 

As for another secret close intent, 

By marrying her which I must reach unto. 

But yet I run before my horse to market ; 

Clarence still breathes ; Edward still lives and reigns : 

When they are gone, then must I count my gains.” 


In fact, this key-note is sounded clearly all through the first scene; 
the scene does more to stamp this character of villain upon 
Richard than it does to advance the action. 

‘Henry Eighth’ presents a peculiarity in its action. For three 
acts the vigor and unity are well organized around the strong 


character of Cardinal Wolsey. This part is of splendid dramatic 
58 
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material and art. The last two acts, however, have nothing to do 
with the tragedy of the first three; and are in fact nothing more 
than a chronicle of King Henry’s reign and a proud tribute to 
England’s Virgin Queen. If we might treat the first three acts as 
a dramatic organization in themselves, we could say the action is the 
progress and fall of Wolsey. We might express the motive as the 
ill influence of such a proud and ambitious minister on the people. 
It in itself was a very good subject for tragedy. The Cardinal’s 
pride, which is the key-note, is clearly struck in the first scene, not 
once, but repeatedly: first, in the conversation of the nobles con- 
cerning the Field of the Cloth of Gold; second, in the appearance 
of the Cardinal himself; and third, in the arrest of Buckingham. 

On the whole, it may be said that, while the histories are not 
in general the best specimens of artistic dramatic form, yet they 
do not discover ground for taking exception to the general rule of 
striking the key-note of action and motive in the first scene. In- 
deed, some of them may be adduced as good illustrations of the 
principle in its highest artistic character. 

Three plays I have determined to neglect in the consideration 
of this subject,—not because of their disagreement with the 
principle in hand, but for reasons I will now attempt to give 
briefly. First, ‘Titus Andronicus’: This play is so monstrous as 
to lead some editors to reject it as not being Shakespearian, though 
the best of external authority proves it to be such. It is rather a 
series of bloody and revolting incidents than a vital and organic 
action ; its atmosphere is horror and blood. But supposing that 
this alone would not justify us in passing it by, we may still urge 
the inordinate length of the first scene. It is two and a half times 
the average length of first scenes, and evidently lacks proper 
division ; for the first scene comprises the whole of the first act. 
Yet even here the key-note of action is struck in the early part of 
this long scene, in the sacrifice of Tamora’s son by the young 
Andronici. ‘Merry Wives of Windsor’ lacks dramatic seriousness: 
Shakespeare was given the job of ridiculing Falstaff, and produced 
this play in a very few weeks. It cannot be dignified-with dramatic 
analysis. The third of these plays is‘ Pericles.’ It cannot be said 
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to have an action in any other sense than a book of travels, —namely, 
that all the adventures are suffered by a single man. Pericles goes 
through a long chain of vicissitudes, but his experiences do not 
take shape as a plot till the beginning of the third act; then, after 
the storm-scene, a semblance of a plot is introduced. Yet even 
from this point on the organization is weak. 

We will now characterize seven of the plays which, from their 
regularity, might have been treated along with the first ones. 
In ‘The Comedy of Errors,’ the action is the restoration of 
AEgeon’s family ; it is hardly dignified enough to have a motive. 
The key-note is struck in the lengthy narrative of the father in the 
first scene, and more especially lines 49-57, telling of the sem- 
blance of his twin boys and their servants. The action of ‘ Love’s 
Labour ’s Lost’ is the struggle of the king and his companions to 
maintain their oath-bound application to study, even against the 
seduction of love. Its motive might be characterized as the 
inability of all other inducements, such as desire of knowledge, or 
the binding of oath, to check love. The key-note of these is 
sounded throughout the first scene in the speeches of Biron, who 
jests at their folly in pursuing such acourse. ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ presents a peculiar difficulty in that the dénouement is 
brought about by agencies above the play, in the power of the fairy 
King. The action is also somewhat confused by the large comic 
part introduced by Bottom and his fellow-actors ; and the action may 
also be said to end with the fourth act. However, with these limita- 
tions, we may say that the action is the solution of the love trou- 
bles so amply set forth in the first scene. There this cross of love- 
desires is entirely set forth ; the paternal fiat of Egeus is announced, 
and the plan of flight is arranged. This is the key-note, that the 
resolution must be from beyond the bonds of society, in as much 
as the decision of the father drives them from society for the healing 
of their loves. And the key-note is struck clearly in their arrange- 
ments to flee from the town the next night. Motive is largely 
supplanted by an erotic dream of poetry. ‘Much Ado About 
Nothing’ may be said to have a double action, in the solution of 
the love problems of the two pairs of lovers. That of Beatrice and 
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Benedick must be given the first place. The key-note of this 
action is skilfully sounded in the first scene of the play by the 
continual and mutual deprecation of each other by this pair of 
lovers. Their biting, almost bitter, jests hide a real admiration 
each feels for the other, and which later develops into love. The 
latter half of this scene is given up to a full exposition of the other 
love affairs showing Claudio’s love at first sight. In ‘Twelfth Night,’ 
the action is again the solution of love troubles. The key-note is 
the rejection of the Duke by Olivia, and this occupies the whole of 
the first scene. Through this rejection, Viola becomes their com- 
mon acquaintance, and thus gives rise to all the entanglements of 
the play. In ‘Timon of Athens’ the action is the progress of 
Timon from careless and opulent generosity to poverty and mis- 
anthropy. The key-note of this fall in his soul powers is the 
ingratitude of the benefited. It is well foreshadowed throughout 
the first scene in the portrayal of the swarm of, parasites and 
flatterers who have gathered around Timon. It receives a verbal 
expression in — 
“ When fortune in her shift and change of mood, 
Spurns down her late beloved, all his dependents, 
Which labored after him to mountain top 


Even on their knees, let him slip down, 
No one accompanying his declining foot.” 


We have now given place to all but two plays of our author. 
They are ‘ Measure for Measure’ and ‘ Winter’s Tale.’ Both of 
them are exceptions to the rule of dramatic art with which we 
have been dealing. 

Schlegel says of ‘Measure for Measure’: “The piece takes 
properly its name from punishment ; the true significance of the 
whole is the triumph of mercy over justice; no man being so free 
from error himself as to be entitled to deal it out to his equals.” 
The action is the measure of Angelo by his measure of Claudio ; 
it is a very common illustration of the measure-for-measure prin- 
ciple in its concrete manifestations. Peccant authority — an in- 
consistency which is often found in human society, but against 
which man’s best feelings revolt — is the subject in hand; and it 
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is this that the measure for measure finally punished. Angelo, 
the one thus erring, is called to mark this incongruity between 
justice and sin in the words of both Escalus and Isabella. The 
latter says to him, ii., 2, 75-7: — 

“ How would you be 


If he, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are.” 


And it is his own measure against the very crime he had con- 
demned that is finally meted to him again. The more abstract 
form of this idea also prevails throughout this play as the dramatic 
motive. Hence we have a distinct motive and action; but when 
we turn to the first scene, we find there no hint of either, no 
striking of the key-note whatever. What we have, indeed, is 
nothing more than the setting forth of the dramatic antecedents 
of the play. These are generally narrated in some part of the 
first scene; but here they take a place in dramatic presentation, 
and occupy the whole of the first scene. I think we can make 
nothing more out of the Duke’s tendering his power to Angelo, 
and the high opinion of Angelo’s virtue as there set forth. 

The action of ‘Winter’s Tale’ seems to be broken by the fact 
that resolution is allowed to shape its own course without the 
action or even presence of the King of Sicily. In the third act 
he is for the time left to himself, in a repentant and sorrowful 
frame of mind. But the dénouement brings itself about in the far- 
distant love affairs of the Prince and Perdita; and at last the 
scene is changed back to Sicily for the final rounding off of the 
affairs of the play. The unreasoned and maddened jealousy of 
Leontes is the key-note of the action and motive: this jealousy 
gives rise to all that follows; it brings out all those complications 
which require the mildest restorative power of comic genius to 
bring to a happy ending. But in this play as in the last, there 
is no hint of the key-note in the first scene. In fact, that scene 
is a mere narration of things at the beginning of the drama; 
the fact that the King of Bohemia is visiting the friend of his 
youth, the King of Sicily. There is not even an intimation of a 
wife of the King of Sicily, more than the suggestion of the name 
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of the Prince Mamillius. It ought, however, to be considered that 
this is the next shortest first scene in Shakespeare, and that in the 
middle of the next scene we get a clear sounding of the key-note. 
This second scene is really the opening scene of the action. The 
first scene is, in fact, superfluous. We feel that all it gives us 
might better have been incorporated in the conversation of the 
two friends in the first part of the next scene. 

Nothing more than a brief summary is needed. The facts 
stand out very plainly in the course of these expositions. It cer- 
tainly is a rule of dramatic procedure that the key-note of dramatic 
action and motive be sounded in the first scene. The two evident 
exceptions, and the few others where weak dramatic structure dis- 
organizes the first scene, can by no means disprove the general rule. 
All the great plays where the dramatic structure is recognizedly 
perfect are illustrations of it. They do indeed vary in their 
manner of striking it; there may be great immediate perspicuity, 
or our expectancy may be aroused without the slightest conscious- 
ness of its direction. Yet each prepares the way for what follows, 
— jis the constant strain, the standard from which the later play 
grows and is varied, and by which it may be interpreted. Each 
does the same work for its own action, but with differences in the 
nature of the action, and the first scenes will differ. When the 
propelling force, the vitalizing centre, of a play is a certain individ- 
ual, as Iago, Imogen, or Helena, the sounding of the key-note is 
clear and unmistakable. This central character is presented in a 
characteristic action or speech. The central mind is revealed, and 
that in itself strikes the key-note. Or if, while centring as to its 
interest in an individual character, the real spring of action and 
that which calls this character into action is something objective, 
then this objectively important thing is presented. So in ‘ Ham- 
let,’ ‘Macbeth,’ and, we might add, ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ In the 
last, we have explicit interpretation of these circumstances; in 
the other two the interpretation is implicitly wrapped. Hence 
the great perspicuity of the former. Again, when the whole 
society is out of joint, and must be put right, this key-note is 
sounded by presenting the society at some critical point, either by 
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action or narration. Thus we see that three means of sounding 
the key-note are used, —by words explicitly ; or by action or atmos- 
phere implicitly. They often co-operate in a single play, thus adding 
to the perspicuity and artistic worth of one another. The use of 
these means is governed by the nicest artistic sense, the keenest 
appreciation of the key-note of the play, and its possibilities for 
concrete presentation before the audience. The proof of this law 
is only one more evidence of the high dramatic and artistic skill 
of our author,—one more evidence that his genius was a perfect 
law unto itself in all the workmanship of his craft. Other drama- 
tists, other authors, do indeed use it as a part of their art; but 
nowhere can we find greater felicity of application, and nicer dis- 
tinction of the rule embodied in our subject, than is presented in 
his great dramas, ‘ Othello’ and ‘ Macbeth.’ 

Charles W. Hodell. 





THE ELECTRIC-LIGHT STATION. 


Tuose who come to the city for sight-seeing would scarcely 
choose to waste their time in following me to one of my favorite 
haunts. It is a narrow street, dirty and unlovely. Not a green 
thing relieves its dull monotony of dinginess and squalor. On one 
side are rookeries where unhappy humanity crowds, in poverty and 
sin. The dark, ill-smelling alley-ways swarm by day and night 
with noisy, unwashed children. Often are heard coarse, joyless 
laughter, drunken shouts, bickerings, sounds of blows, women’s 
screams, and foul oaths. At one end is a factory where weary 
lives are spent in grinding toil, where white, wan faces look out 
through cobwebbed windows upon a hopeless sky. All day till far 
into evening, heavy-laden drays, drawn by slow, solemn horses, pass 
back and forth. Just beyond is a freight-yard black with mud, 
and at the left you see the uncompromising lines of railway tracks, 
where cars bearing cabalistic letters and tons of varied freight are 
loaded and unloaded, —a maze of unbeauteous utility. 

What is there, then, that acts as the magnet to draw a man 
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who loves Nature into such a neighborhood? What is there to 
charm the eye or regale the senses? 

Look! There stands a low, two-storied building flanked with a 
tall brick soot-stained chimney. The smoke even now is pouring 
from the top of that ungainly tower, and spreads out in great 
volumes of blackness, like scarcely vanishing birds of evil omen, as 
though the sorrow and wickedness of that low quarter suddenly 
became visible and palpable, and floated away to contaminate the 
air of prouder and wholesomer regions. A light cloud of pure 
white steam circles round that dingy tower, sometimes mingles 
with the smoke and vanishes. It might be the symbol of the pure 
prayers that wing their way heavenward from those abodes of 
misery; for even there are souls that pray, and deeds of kindness 
are wrought, and unselfishness and love are found. 

But it is not by day that I like best to visit that building, 
though often on my way up town I pass by and glance in through 
the windows at mysterious machinery lying quiescent, at the dull 
gleam of brass and steel, where the daylight penetrates the shadows. 
I prefer the hours of darkness, for then the building becomes 
wholly alive. A monstrous wheel revolves with terrific velocity ; 
a dozen little engines are whirring and snapping with furious 
energy ; quiet-looking men step seriously about, touching little 
brazen knobs or applying drops of oil to bearings. And the whole 
room is a blaze of light. It is as if the sun had established an 
agency within that circumscribed space, and was ready to furnish 
the most radiant white light merely for the asking. From that 
centre, radiate lines of copper wire bearing to all parts of the city 
perpetual messages of brightness. It is a very heart of light, from 
which run veins and arteries throbbing with vivid rays. I love to 
bask in it. 

Then the tall chimney mounting toward the twinkling stars 
acquires acharacter of its own. It loses its dull, prosaic, utilitarian 
aspect. Around it winds the spectral, white-winged mist-cloud of 
steam, as though it were its bride, — the changeless, unchanging 
bride of the chimney, embracing it, kissing it, worshipping it, as 
beauty and grace may worship strength and solidity. Each night 
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it is the same, though with fascinating variations. When the sky 
is clouded, all the more brilliantly does it shine; and I have stood 
there under my umbrella when the rain was pouring down, and 
each drop, struck by the magic of that light, seemed to flash sud- 
denly into a diamond; or in winter, when the snow whirled around 
in a giddy waltz of crystals. 

One night, as I lingered there, a hand was laid on my arm 
timidly. I looked around. It was a girl, young and fair. Alas! 
I knew well what she wanted, and spoke to her sternly, reprov- 
ingly. 

But when I looked again, something told meto relent. She was 
abashed, and cast down her eyes, and stood there trembling in the 
fierce light of the electric lamps. “God help you, my poor, poor 
girl!” I said. And the tone of sympathy went to a heart as yet 
unstained. She burst into tears. She told me her story; and 
before the clock struck ten, she was safe in the hands of a Blessed 
Sister. And again — but, no, I will tell no more. I see strange 
phases of life under the windows of that low, bright building. As 
you go by, you too may be interested to see for yourselves. 

Nathan Haskell Dole. 





TWO VOLUMES OF AMERICAN VERSE.*, 


SincE the review of Recent American Verse in the April 
number of PoET-LoRE, two volumes of poems have been received, 
which should be included in the past season’s poetical record. One 
is by Langdon Elwyn Mitchell, the son of the now famous Dr. 
Mitchell, whose poetical talent he evidently inherits. His poetry 
has qualities of a different order from that of his father. He no- 
where attains the cultured polish which is so characteristic of Dr. 
Mitchell’s poetry, but there is a sturdy genuineness about much of 





* Poems by Langdon Elwyn Mitchell. Boston and New York : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Co., 1894.— The Quest of Heracles. By Hugh Mc- 
Culloch, Jr., Cambridge and Chicago: Stone and Kimball, 1894. 
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it that is very captivating. We gather from his poem ‘To a Writer 
of the Day : On his allowing himself to disappoint the Hopes raised 
by his Earlier Work,’ —a very clever piece of criticism in verse 
on the tenets of the modern apostles of form, — that the younger 
Mitchell puts sense before sound in poetry. This is a healthful 
sign of coming independence in the rising poets, still we think that 
now and then certain roughnesses which obtrude themselves in 
Mr. Mitchell’s verse might be smoothed away without in the least 
impairing its strength. One of the best poems in the volume is 
that ‘To an Actress: On her Impersonation of Mrs. Elvsted,’ 
which, besides expressing a very true appreciation of the inter- 
pretation of the actress, contains a bit of impressionistic criticism 
on Ibsen’s play that is very suggestive. ‘A Tale’ is a poem of 
considerable force ; but we cannot help wishing that the mother had 
been made to realize the cruelty of her action to her son, —a poor, 
sick, wounded boy whom she refuses to shelter because he had 
deserted. One feels that a mother who could act thus loved her- 
self more than she did her son. Nearly perfect is the little poem 
called ‘ Benediction,’ especially the first verse : — 


“Sleep, darling, sleep ! 
Some eyes in slumber weep ; 
I pray not thine! 
Thy slumbers be more deep 
Than mine! 


“ Smile, then, thrice dear ! 
For I shall have no fear, 
If thy sleep smile : 
Heaven then to earth draws near 
Awhile. 


“ Slumber and rest ! 
It Love can bless, oh blessed 
Thy slumbers be ! 
And lead thee, dear, at last 
To me.” 


We like the evident determination on Mr. Mitchell’s part to 
keep himself free from any classic entanglements, and seek his 
inspiration in the present. It gives him a distinctive personality ; 
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but the poet with such ideals must gain a knowledge of men wide 
and deep, if he will hold his own against the lore of past ages. 

Entirely different in character is the poetry of Hugh McCul- 
loch, Jr. He is very fond of classic themes, and his treatment of 
them is graceful and interesting. Especially lovely is the poem on 
‘Antinoiis.’ Among the shorter poems, the sonnet ‘ Isis’ is very 
fine in conception, though not entirely satisfactory in workman- 
ship. On the whole, Mr. McCulloch strikes us as being a poet of 
very considerable talent in versification, joined with some thought 
and a certain daintiness of imagination. Many a now famous poet 
might be glad if he could show so promising a first volume. 


C. 





BOOK INKLINGS. 


To the dainty shape and binding, the rubricated titles and 
excellent paper, of ‘The Temple Shakespeare’ are added advan- 
tages appealing to the student-heart,— prefaces terse, but rich 
with necessary information on the history, date, text, and time- 
analysis of each play, and appended glossaries and notes. The 
editor, Mr. Israel Gollancz, has supplemented the publisher judi- 
ciously, so far as the three little books before us bear witness, in 
producing one of the most attractive one-play-in-a-volume-series 
extant. The text is the Cambridge; nor should we forget to 
mention that each volume contains for frontispiece a well-executed 
portrait, —the Droeshout is given in one, the Chandos in the 
second, the Stratford bust in the third, together with some one of 
the prefatory tributes to the poet which appeared in the Folios. And 
all these little favors so singularly cheap! (‘The Tempest,’ ‘ The 
Merry Wives,’ ‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona.’ London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 1894. Each 45 cts.— ‘Measure for 
Measure’ and ‘ The Comiedy of Errors’ have since been added to 
this serial edition.) 

Byornson’s ‘En Hanske,’ already familiar to our readers 
in its first English translation by Thyge Sdgard, as it was published 
in the earlier numbers of Vol. IV. of Port-Lore for the year 1894, 
has now again been translated, by Osman Edwards, and published 
in England by Longman’s. This new translation follows Bjérnson’s 
second version, as does the German translation; whereas the PoEt- 
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LORE translation was from the unchanged original version of Bjérn- 
son. The differences are interesting; but a reconsideration of the 
two leads us again, as before when we made our choice, to prefer 
the original version for its bolder and, as it seems to us, more artis- 
tic handling of the material. (‘A Gauntlet.’ Translated into 
English by Osman Edwards. London and New York: Longman’s. 


$1.50.) 

THE inflections and syntax of Malory’s ‘ Morte D’Arthur,’ 
by Charles Sears Baldwin, Tutor in Rhetoric at Columbia College, 
and Instructor in English Literature at Barnard College, is issued 
by Ginn and Company. This book, though treating specifically 
of but one period, — the period of the progress of middle English 
toward modern English, —aims to be of service to all students of 
English syntax. Some of its chapters, such as that on the subjunc- 
tive, confirm or correct theories of the Chaucerian and the Shake- 
spearian syntax ; others, such as those on the auxiliaries and the 
particles, involve constructions hitherto but slightly discussed. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE DRAMATIC IMPORT OF THE FALLING SICK- 
NESS IN SHAKESPEARE’S ‘JULIUS CAESAR.’ 


ZoLA, in ‘La Débacle,’ has pictured the French Emperor on the 
morning of the battle of Sedan as trying to hide with rouge the 
traces of disease on his face. When the Revue des Deux Mondes 
denounced the portraiture as historically false, Zola, uncompromis- 
ing realist though he is, replied that an artist may take the version 
that best suits him, that this act heightened the figure of Napoleon 
III. to “a tragic melancholy of infinite grandeur.” 

Is not Shakespeare’s employment of the falling sickness in 
‘Julius Czsar’ a somewhat similar case? The student will look in 
vain through the pages of historians and biographers, ancient or 
modern, for the slightest intimation that on this occasion — the 
celebration of the Lupercalia — Czesar suffered from an attack of 
epilepsy. The only allusion to the falling sickness made by Plu- 
tarch, whom Shakespeare closely follows, is in these words (Lang- 
horne’s Translation) : “ He [Czesar] was of a slender make, fair, of 
a delicate constitution, and subject to violent headaches and epi- 
leptic fits. He had the first attack of the falling sickness at 
Corduba.” 

What, then, was the purpose of the great dramatist ? 

The true explanation, though hitherto overlooked, lies, I am 
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convinced, in the nature of epilepsy itself. The Latin name for it 
was morbus comitialis, so called because of its ominous nature: the 
meetings of the comitia were dissolved the moment any one was seen 
to fall in the throes of this dreaded disease. 

Here is evidently the clew, for Shakespeare is trying to show 
that Czesar’s fortune is waning, that the gods as well as men have 
conspired against him :— 

“ When these prodigies 
Do so conjointly meet, let not men say, 
These are their reasons, — they are natural ; 
For, I believe, they are portentous things 
Unto the climate that they point upon.” 
(Act I., Sc. iii.) 

Thus Shakespeare, with consummate art, would have us see in 
epilepsy one of those “portentous things” that point with fatal 
finger to the Ides of March and to the costly blood that is then to 
be shed. 

A most interesting discussion of the Roman treatment of 
epilepsy may be found in Book III., chap. xxiii., of the famous ‘ De 
Medicina’ of Celsus, the opening sentences of which I quote 
(Daremberg’s edition, Leipsic, 1891): “Inter notissimos morbos 
est etiam is, qui comitialis, vel major nominatur. Homo subito 
concidit ; ex ore spumz moventur ; deinde interposito tempore ad 
se redit, et per se ipse consurgit.” 

Note how closely this accords with blunt Casca’s description of 
Czesar’s attack: “ He fell down in the market-place, and foam’d at 
mouth, and was speechless. . . . And so he fell. When he came 
to himself again,” etc. (Act I., Sc. ii.) 

Dr. Cheyne thinks it “not wonderful that during the reign of 
superstition, the frightful scream and struggle of epilepsy should 
seem to argue the interposition of an offended deity, in this em- 
phatic manner testifying disapprobation of passing events. Even 
now . .. the occurrence of epilepsy is productive of awe in those 
who are gifted with reflection.” Dunglison’s ‘ Cyclopzedia of Prac- 
tical Medicine,’ Vol. II., p. 76. 

C. Alphonso Smith. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY. 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF ‘ DE TRIBUS.’ 


In regard to this famous —even if unwritten — tract, alluded to 
by Caponsacchi, may I be allowed one word more, to repeat what 
I called attention to in a note to the Critic for July 9, 1892? 
Namely, that the man who suffered most from the imputation of 
being its author was the famous Frederick II. of Hohenstaufen, 
King of Sicily and Germany, Emperor of the Romans. Learned, 
wise, and tolerant beyond his age, he welcomed to his Sicilian 
court the wise of all climes and creeds, and suffering all his life 
from most unjust excommunications, was believed at one mo- 
ment to have become a Moslem, at another, to have abjured all 
religious faith whatever. 

If I mistake not, the imputed authorship of the book in question 
was brought forward against him by the Pope, but of that I am not 
quite sure. 

Certainly it was a very damaging accusation,and played its 
part in the downfall of the most brilliant and enlightened prince of 
the Middle Ages, —a prince whom Dante condemns to a place in 
the Inferno for a scepticism which he was only too well justified in 


entertaining. 
Annie Russell Wall. 





For some time past, Mr. Thomas J. Wise and Mr. William 
G. Kingsland have been collecting materials for a full bibliography 
of the writings of Mr. Robert Browning, and the work is now 
approaching completion. A portion of it will make its first appear- 
ance in the London Atheneum, but the complete work is to be 
issued in parts, and will consist of five divisions. The first will 
deal with the Editiones Principes and their reproductions; the 
second, with separate issues of single poems; the third, with col- 
lected editions; the fourth, with Mr. Browning’s published letters ; 
and the fifth with Ava. It is the intention of Messrs. Wise and 
Kingsland to include in their work a full account of all American 
editions of Mr. Browning’s works; and any particulars as to 
these, or other items of interest that may come under the heading 
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of Axa, will be gratefully received by the compilers, who would 
courteously ask that all communications be addressed (postpaid) 
to Mr. W. G. Kingsland, 10 Thornhill Crescent, Barnsbury, 
London, N. 

GarRRICk’s history, in his own handwriting, of the small 
stiff square oak arm-chair known as Shakespeare’s Chair, and 
recently described and illustrated in Zhe Strand, runs as follows : 


“When Garrick was intending to celebrate the Memory of his 
ever-to-be-remembered Author Shakespeare, in praise of his super- 
lative Genius, He heard that Paul Whitehead, the poet laureate, 
had a chair in which he, S., sat when he wrote most of his inimi- 
table Plays. He requested the favour of me to call upon White- 
head, and ask his permission that he, G., might be indulged with 
the Loan of the said Chair on the occasion, from which He thought 
He should be enabled to make his Oration with more peculiar ani- 
mation. I without Hesitation undertook the business, and waited 
upon him at his house upon Twickenham Common, and addressed 
Him in as mild and as modest terms as in my power, when he 
abruptly and absolutely, with a considerable degree of Ire, refused 
it, saying that Garrick was a Mountebank and was by no means a 
fit person to be trusted with so valuable a Gem, upon which I 
retired greatly confused and discomfited. Soon after, however, Mr. 
Whitehead died, and his furniture, &c., coming to the Hammer to 
be sold I asked Mr. Ben Bradbury, a neighbouring resident, to 
purchase It for me, with which he complied, made the purchase, 
and afterwards made me a present of it, without permitting me to 
know to what amount it was sold, and it has ever since been in my 
possession in the genuine state in which it was bought, and shall 
so remain, barring accidents, for the Residue of my Life.” 


Shakespeare’s gloves, now in Dr. Furness’s possession, it will be 
remembered, were formerly also owned by Garrick. 
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wilt thou nut hagly fic, 
ruth needs no colluwe with bis cullour fixt(oee 
Besutie no penfell , beauties truth to lay: age 
But belt us «f aeuer interwixt. als 
awe he needs no praife, wilt thou be dumb? ~ 
Excufe not filence fe, fort Lies in thee 
To make him much oubliue a gilded tombe: 
And to be preifed of ages yet Lo be. 


Then do thy office —— 





THE AIMS OF LITERARY STUDY. 


II. 


GREAT impulse has, of late years, been imparted to the 
study of the English language and literature, and that 
study has been introduced into all our institutions of 

Sess learning, from the highest down to the lowest grade; 
and in most of our colleges and universities it is represented by 

a special professor. Text-books on the English language abound, 

and so do Manuals and Histories of English Literature, and elabo- 

rately annotated editions of selected works of classic authors, poeti- 
cal and prose. Methods are discussed ad nauseam almost, in 
school institutes and educational conventions; and the opinions of 
prominent educators are solicited, by journals of education, as to 
the best thing to be done for the study of English. But the ques- 
tion is far from gratuitous, whether all the various means, so strenu- 
ously employed for the end in view, prove correspondingly efficient. 

They certainly do not. The evidences against such result are too 

strong to leave much faith in the means employed. And the 

grand defect of those means may be said to be, that the language 


and its literary products are not sufficiently studied as living 
60 
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organisms. Words are too much studied as completely signtfi- 
cant individuals, and the study of literary products is too much 
devoted to their accidents, and not enough, scarcely at all, indeed, 
to their swbstance. These statements cannot fairly be denied. 

The lamentable ignorance of the mother tongue which prevails 
in the schools, and not much less in the colleges and universities, 
will not be remedied by the study of text-books on the language, 
nor by any amount of technical instruction imparted by the 
teacher. There is, at present, a superabundance of such study 
and such instruction ; but the results are certainly very far from 
gratifying. Little or no vital knowledge of the language is im- 
parted or acquired by these means ; and whatever susceptibility to 
literature any student might otherwise have, is more or less dead- 
ened by petty details, grammatical, philological, and other, and 
irrelevant considerations of every kind, which drink up all the sap 
of the mind (omnem sucum ingenti bibunt, as Quintilian says of the 
treatises on rhetoric, in his time), make impossible all continuity 
of thought and feeling, and shut off all synthetic appreciation. 
Here is, no doubt, an explanation of much of the very limited stock 
of thought which many students possess after having been for 
several years at school. It would seem that thought were not an 
object in “literary” exercises, to say nothing of feeling, but 
formulz and technical knowledge of various kinds. Students are 
taught methods, but comparatively few attain unto the proposed 
objects of the methods, which objects are often lost sight of alto- 
gether in the grizd to which they are subjected. 

It is the merest truism that the leading aim in the teaching of 
English should be, (1) to enlarge the student’s vocabulary, and 
(2) to cultivate a nice sense of the force of words which constitute a 
large proportion of every language, whose meanings are not abso- 
lute, but relative and conditional, being variously modified and 
shaded according to their organization in the expression of thought 
and feeling ; and (3) (the sole end of 1 and 2), to speak and write 
good live English of the best verbal material and texture, and 
closely fitting the thought which it clothes. John Philpot Curran 
once said of an advocate whose language was too big and sound- 
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ing for his thought, “ It will never do for a man to turn painter 
merely on the strength of having a pot of colors by him, unless he 
know how to lay them on.” 

These three things can be secured (the capacity for them 
being postulated) only through an extensive and sympathetic 
reading of good authors, the subject-matter being made the prime 
object, and the ne guid nimis being strictly observed in incidental 
instruction, that the student’s thought and feeling be not kept 
disintegrated. 

It is in their socza/ life, so to speak, that a large proportion of 
words must be known, to be truly known. As solitaries, they are 
more or less opaque, reflect no variety of hue, do not come into 
relation with feeling. Their radical ideas may be learned from 
dictionaries; and these are all that the mere word-monger, who 
makes words an end to themselves, may know of them. They 
must be variously organized in the expression of thought and feel- 
ing before all their mora/ potentialities are brought out. 

Take, for example, the word “ moral,” just used, and see the 
variety of shade and extension of meaning it admits of, as illus- 
trated by the passages cited from various authors, in ‘ The Century 
Dictionary.’ Or take the common word “even,” adjective and 
adverb, as used by Shakespeare, whose varied force, derived from 
context, is so well set forth and illustrated in Dr. Alexander 
Schmidt’s ‘ Shakespeare-Lexicon.’ Shakespeare, as a great ex- 
presser, one of the greatest of whom we have record, knew, and 
had to know, words in their social life, or, rather say, in their 
inherent capabilities of social life; for he first brought out, in a 
very large number of words, those capabilities. He caused them 
to take on a variety of coloring according to their relationships. 
But this variety of coloring cannot be adequately presented, really, 
cannot be presented at all, in definitions, however precise they 
may be. It can be presented only in the passages in the plays in 
which such words occur. Apart from the passages which illus- 
trate their changeable hues, definitions are barren. 

Such an author as Washington Irving, whose matter is always 
interesting, always delightful, indeed, and whose use of language is 
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so unaffected and free from strain, would be excellent for young 
students. Through such an author, their vocabulary could be 
enlarged in a most pleasing way, and they could hardly, unless 
very stupid, get false impressions of meaning from the author’s 
nice use of words. They could also be more or less unconsciously 
impressed as to the peculiar domains of the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Latin vocabularies of the language; for Irving’s writings exhibit 
everywhere the influence upon his vocabulary of his subject and 
purpose. According as any composition of his is keyed, so to 
speak, is there a greater or a less proportion of Latin’ or Anglo- 
Saxon words. It would be hard to find a Latin word used where 
its Saxon equivalent, if there is one, would be preferable, or vzce 
versa. Better is it than a mere conformity to the advice, so often 
given, to use Saxon words in preference to those of Latin origin, 
to have a nice sense of the peculiar domains of these two chief 
elements of the language ; and this nice sense can be best derived 
from the reading of authors who wrote unaffectedly and with an 
unerring feeling of those domains. 

Furthermore, and more than all, students who should read sym- 
pathetically all of Irving’s works, with the requisite guidance and 
inspiration from the teacher (and a teacher without inspiring 
power should have nothing to do with conducting literary study), 
could hardly help being wholesomely influenced by the genial per- 
sonality of the author which everywhere informs them. Their 
artistic merit, too, without its even being called to their attention, 
would have its silent influence in cultivating a sense of harmonious 
proportion. 

I have named Irving as peculiarly adapted to the ends stated ; 
but English and American literature, it need not be said, abounds 
in material, poetical and prose, equally excellent, and fitted for all 
grades of students in the lower schools. 

For range of power, for great diversity of subject, for poetic, 
philosophic, and logical cast of mind, for depth of feeling, for ax 
inspiring vitality of thinking, for periodic and impassioned prose 
which, running through the whole gamut of expression, is un- 
equalled in English literature, no more educating author could 
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be selected for advanced students than Thomas De Quincey. A 
good education in the language as a living organism could be got 
through his writings alone; and his wealth and vitality of thought 
and feeling could hardly fail, unless opposed by extraordinary 
obtuseness, to excite and enliven the best faculties of thought and 
feeling in any reader. How much a student might do for himself, 
by loyally reading all of De Quincey’s works as they are presented 
in Dr. Masson’s edition! And by loyally reading, I do not mean 
accepting everything as gospel, but reading with an undivided, 
intent mind and open heart; in short, giving the best of himself 
to the author, for the time being. 

The one prime object, I iterate, to be always kept in view, is, 
that the minds and feelings of the students be occupied with the 
subject-matter, and be diverted from that as little as possible. (It 
may seem to many cultivated people, who are not conversant with 
the “literary” exercises of the schools at the present time, that to 
insist upon making the subject-matter the prime object is quite 
gratuitous, such object being with them a thing of course. But it 
is very far from being gratuitous. There is nothing in literary 
study which needs so much, at the present time, to be insisted 
upon. It is, perhaps, not going too far to say that in the literary 
study of the schools, the subject-matter is generally subordinated 
to, and its virtue quite nullified by, verbal and syntactical exegesis, 
and other schoolmaster things, which are dealt with for their own 
sake. ) 

It is through the subject-matter, too, that the interest of 
students can be best maintained (young people are always inter- 
ested in whatever has life in it, which cannot be so truly said of 
some of their teachers); and if so maintained, whatever incidental 
instruction may be called for (and to be called for, it must be rele- 
vant to the subject-matter) will tell the better upon them. But 
even if relevant, it must not be allowed to divert the current of 
thought and feeling into standing pools. By a close adherence to 
the subject-matter, a love of thought would, in time, be induced. 
There are many learned people who have not attained, with all 
their learning, to a love of thought. I have known “ good” stu- 
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dents who were decidedly averse to thought. They preferred 
exercising their minds on the minutiz of literary scholarship 
which demanded little or no mental grasp. They were very labo- 
rious in doing nothing. 

(By subject-matter I should before have explained, I don’t 
mean simply the articulating thought of a literary production, 
poetical or prose, but all that is embodied in the organic shapings 
of the language, — the expression, in its fullest sense, some of which 
is addressed to, and must be apprehended by, the intellect, some 
of which is addressed to the susceptible nature, and must be sym- 
pathetically assimilated ; in ‘short, the author’s whole meantng, 
intellectual and spiritual.) 

Again, reading must not be done in expectation of an examina- 
tion on details. The teacher might talk with his class familiarly, 
and encourage the class to talk, about their reading, — its subject- 
matter, of course. He could thus get a sufficient estimate of their 
varied appreciation to grade them (if that were necessary); but he 
should not directly “examine” them to determine what each should 
be “marked,” on a scale of ten, or a hundred, or any other scale 
which might be adopted in the school. They would then read 
for the examination, and would thus be more or less shut off from 
some of the best influences which would otherwise act upon them. 

Examinations are the bane of literary study, for the reason that 
they largely determine the character of this study in the schools. 
They must deal specially, if not exclusively, with the definite, with 
matters of fact, and so these are made the main subject of study. 
Examinations on a play of Shakespeare have generally nothing to 
do with the play as a play, with the dramatic action, with the 
artistic expression in its highest sense, they are rather examinations 
on Elizabethan English, and de omnibus rebus et quibusdam alits, 
except the play. But “the play’s the thing.” 

The opinion is prevalent among educators that clear, definite 
intellectual conceptions are the only measure of true education ; 
and that indefinite impressions, in order to be educating, must be 
intellectualized as far as possible; that truly to know really means 
this. On the contrary, it may be maintained that in the domain 
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of the spiritual (and to this domain the higher literature primarily 
belongs) it is all important that indefinite impressions, derived, for 
example, from a great creation of genius, should long be held in 
solution (to use a chemical figure), and not be prematurely pre- 
cipitated into barren judgments which have no quickening power. 
They then cease to have a spiritual action. One should be well 
charged with a great author, through long, sympathetic, “ wisely 
passive” reading of his works, before any attempt be made at 
defining, formulating, precipitating, which “refuse the soul its 
way.” But the tendency is strong in the other direction, so strong 
as to lead to the attempt to “‘ make square to a finite eye the circle 
of infinity.” In this respect, the squaring of the circle has not yet 
been given up. 

We must long inhale the choral atmosphere of a work of genius 
before we attempt, if we attempt at all, any intellectual formulation 
of it; which formulation must necessarily be comparatively lim- 
ited, because genius, as genius, is transcendental, and therefore 
outside of the domain of the intellect. The human spirit can be 
educated only through the concrete and the personal; and these 
may be said to constitute the vernacular language of genius. But 
if this language, in our educational systems, be translated into 
the abstract, into the language of the intellect, so far as it can be, 
its proper function is defeated. The spiritual man is not respon- 
sive to the abstract. The word must become flesh in order to be 
spiritually responded to. The response of the intellect to the 
abstract does not quicken. 

The intellect should be trained and habituated to clear, dis- 
tinct, and adequate conceptions concerning all things that are 
objects of clear conceptions. But it must not be unduly fostered 
to the torpifying of the spiritual faculties. That such torpifying 
often results from such cause, is unquestionable. 

The most pract.cal education (but this, so considered, pre-emi- 
nently practical age does not seem to know it) is the education of 
the spiritual man; for it is this, and not the education of the in- 
tellectual man, which is, must be (or Christianity has made 
a great mistake), the basis of individual character; and to indi- 
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vidual character (not so much to institutions, to the regulations of 
society, to the State, to moral codes), humanity chiefly owes its 
sustainment. 

The Lord promised Abraham that He would spare Sodom for 
the sake of fifty righteous men, and that He would not destroy it 
for lack of five of those fifty, of ten, of twenty, of thirty, of forty 
(Genesis xviii. 26-32). 

Perhaps, at the present day, there are cities which might spir- 
itually be called Sodoms, and which are saved from destruction by 
as small a number of the righteous (in Hebrew phrase, those to 
whom the Lord speaks, or with whom the Lord is). These are 
more than men of sharpened intellects. They have that which is 
represented as the one source of strength for all the heroes of 
Hebrew history. The Lord is with them ; that is, their spiritual 
rectification has brought them into a greater or less degree of 
harmony with the divine immanence. 

To return now from this digression, and drop down to the sus- 
pended subject of examinations: this is the great objection to 
them in literary study, that they must necessarily be based on the 
intellectually definite elements of a literary work, — on the intellec- 
tual articulation of it, — and they thus necessarily induce an exclu- 
sive attention on the part of students to these elements, and shut 
them off, more or less, from the life of the work studied. The 
time must come, it is perhaps in the far future, when literary 
examinations will be through vocal interpretation, which will reveal 
the extent of a student’s assimilation of the intellectually indefinite 
elements of a literary work. But there will then have to be higher 
ideals of vocal culture than the educational world, at the present 
time, can boast of. 

I have been present at literary examinations which brought out 
answers, acceptable, indeed, to the examiners, but which no more 
evidenced the students’ knowledge of the works on which they 
were examined, than the boy Bitzer’s definition of a horse, in the 
second chapter of Dickens’s ‘ Hard Times,’ evidenced that he knew 
anything of the noble animal he defined, though it was entirely 
satisfactory to Thomas Gradgrind, the examiner on the occasion, 
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who believed that “facts alone are wanted in life. Plant nothing 
else, and root out everything else.” 

“‘Quadruped. Graminivorous. Forty teeth, namely, twenty-four 
grinders, four eye-teeth, and twelve incisive. Sheds coat in the 
spring; in marshy countries, sheds hoofs, too. Hoofs hard, but 
requiring to be shod with iron. Age known by marks in mouth.” 

Hereupon, Mr. Gradgrind said to poor little Sissy Jupe, who 
had been asked to define a horse, but who, in her trepidation, could 
not, “ Now, girl number twenty, you know what a horse is.” 

Yes, she did know, with a vengeance, if her knowledge was 
derived from Bitzer’s definition. 

Let it not be understood that there is implied, in the foregoing 
remarks, any depreciation of grammatical, philological, rhetorical, 
or any other kind of instruction for which the work studied 
affords material. Philology, on its higher planes, is a great 
science, — one of the greatest, indeed, which has been developed 
in modern times. But it is a science; it is not literature. 
And in literary study, the only true object of which is to take in 
the /ife of the work studied, that object must not be defeated by 
the teacher’s false notions of thoroughness, which result in his 
obtruding upon the student’s attention all manner of irrelevant 
things, even to the utter exclusion of the one thing needful. The 
irrelevant things may have their importance, but they must also 
have their proper time and place. A man of reputed wisdom once 
said, “ to everything there is a season, and a time to every purpose 
(or matter) under the heaven.” It is wot in season, for example, 
for a teacher, while pretending to study, with a class, a poem, as a 
poem, to “ chase a panting syllable thro’ time and space, start it at 
home, and hunt it in the dark, to Gaul, to Greece, and into Noah’s 
ark.” And yet such unseasonable things ave done, in these philo- 
logical days, in the name of literary study. If the poem were 
studied merely as a monument of the language, and the study were 
called philological, there would be no objection thereto ; but when 
philological study sails under false colors, it does a wrong to what 


must certainly be considered the higher study, upon which it 
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should never be obtruded, when that study is going on, except 
where its services are really in requisition. 

The true aim of culture is to induce soul states or conditions, 
soul attitudes, to attune the inward forces to the idealized forms of 
nature and of human life produced by art, and not to make the 
head a cockloft for storing away the trumpery of barren knowl- 
edge, a greediness for which may increase, does often increase, as 
true intellectual and spiritual life declines. “ Parva leves capiunt 
animos.” 

Literary knowledge and literary culture are two quite distinct 
things, — so distinct that a student may possess a large fund of the 
one, and be almost destitute of the other. He may be able to 
answer any question asked him on English literary biography, or 
bibliography, or history, or the cheap philosophy of English litera- 
ture presented in his text-book, or on ten thousand other things 
merely zucident to the literature, without having truly assimilated 
any single poem or impassioned prose composition; for assimila- 
tion, in such case, is largely a spiritual process. Such acquire- 
ment has, by itself, no more to do with literary culture, in its strict 
sense, with the quickening of sensibility, susceptibility, impressi- 
bility, with a cultivation of an instinctive sense of beauty and 
deformity, with that zsthetic synthesis which every true literary 
art product demands (and, in fact, any other form of art product, 
whether in sound, or color, or stone), than a knowledge of all the 
contents of guide-books to the great picture-galleries of Italy has to 
do with an adequate appreciation — that is, assimilation — of any 
one of the master-pieces contained in those galleries. The art 
student who takes one picture to his heart does more than he 
who crams himself with histories of art and palavering guide- 
books. These are all well enough, in their way, as are Manuals 
and Histories of Literature; but when they are made to take the 
place of, and entirely to exclude, the means and processes by and 
through which alone true culture can be reached, if reached at all, 
they are worse than useless, for they tend to dull the faculties 


addressed by art. 
Fortunately much of the finest genius of our day is employing 
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prose fiction as its most efficient instrument and form; and stu- 
dents who, in their regular literary studies, are fed on husks, can 
turn, and it is to be hoped many of them do turn, in their leisure 
hours, to great novels which, while being intensely interesting, are 
instinct with the poetic, are informed with intellect, heart, and con- 
science, and often grapple with the most serious questions of life 
and destiny. 

In studying a poem with a class of students, — a poem, not the 
material which it may afford for other kinds of study, —one very 
important aim of the teacher should be, to keep the minds of the 
class up as near as possible to “ the height of the argument,” to 
the height of the poet’s thought and feeling, and to guard against 
lowering the temperature of their minds and feelings with chilling 
commonplace. With this aim, he should carefully avoid loosening, 
so to speak, more than is absolutely necessary, the close poetic 
texture of the language; for it is all important that the student 
should become accustomed to think and feel, as far as he is able, 
in the idealized language of the higher poetry, — “ that condensed 
presentation of thought which leaves a large matter impressed on 
the mind by a very small number of happily assorted words.” If 
this condensed presentation of thought is all resolved, for the sake 
of making it more easily comprehended, the student might as well 
study plain prose of the loosest texture, so far as his poetical cul- 
ture is concerned. Poetry should be appreciated as directly as 
possible through its own language, and not through a resolution of 
that language into the language of prose. It is only by meeting as 
directly as possible the elliptical energy of thought intensified by 
feeling, that the best play of the student’s powers is induced. 

Hiram Corson. 
(To be continued.) 
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WALT WHITMAN AND MURGER. 





LA BALLADE DU DESESPERE. 


Qui frappe 4 ma porte & cette heure? 

— Ouvre, c’est moi. — Quel est ton nom? 
On n’entre pas dans ma demeure, 

A minuit, ainsi sans facon ! 


Ouvre. — Ton nom ?— La neige tombe ; 
Ouvre. — Ton nom ?— Vite, ouvre-moi. 

— Quel est ton nom?— Ah! dans sa tombe 
Un cadavre n’a pas plus froid. 


J'ai marché toute la journée 

De l’ouest & l’est, du sud au nord. 

A l’angle de ta cheminée 
Laissez-moi m’asseoir. — Pas encore. 


Quel est ton nom ? — Je suis la gloire, 
Je méne a l’immortalité. 

— Passe, fantéme dérisoire ! 

— Donne-moi l’hospitalité. 


Je suis l’amour et la jeunesse, 

Ces deux belles moitiés de Dieu. 
— Passe ton chemin! ma maitresse 
Depuis longtemps m’a dit adieu. 


— Je suis l’art et la poésie, 

On me proscrit ; vite ouvre. — Non! 
Je ne sais plus chanter ma mie, 

Je ne sais méme plus son nom. 


— Ouvre-moi, je suis la richesse. 
Et jai de lor, de l’or toujours ; 

Je puis te rendre ta maitresse. 

— Peux-tu me rendre nos amours? 
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— Ouvre-moi, je suis la puissance. 
J’ai la pourpre. — Voeux superflus ! 
Peux-tu me rendre |’existence 

De ceux qui ne reviendront plus ? 


— Si tu ne veux ouvrir ta porte 
Qu’au voyageur qui dit son nom, 
Je suis la Mort! ouvre, j’apporte 
Pour tous les maux la guérison. 


Tu peux entendre 4 ma ceinture 
Sonner les clefs des noirs caveaux ; 
J’abriterai ta sépulture 

De l’insulte des animaux. 


— Entre chez moi, maigre étrangére 
Et pardonne a ma pauvreté. 

C’est le foyer de la mistre 

Qui t’offre l’hospitalité. 


Entre, je suis las de la vie 
Qui pour moi n’a plus d’avenir ; 
J’avais depuis longtemps l’envie, 
Non le courage de mourir. 


Entre sous mon toit, bois et mange, 
Dors, et, quand tu t’éveilleras, 
Pour payer ton écot, cher ange, 
Dans tes bras tu m’emporteras. 


Je t’attendais, je veux te suivre, 
Ou tu m’emméneras — j’irai ; 
Mais laisse mon pauvre chien vivre 
Pour que je puisse étre pleuré. 
Henri Murger, ‘ Les Nuits D’ Hiver? 


Who knocks at my door at this hour? 
“Open, it is I.” What is thy name? 
One enters not my house 

At midnight, in this fashion ! 
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“Open.” — Thy name? “ The snow falls; 
Open.” Thy name? ‘Quick, open to me.” 
What is thy name? “Ah! in his tomb 

A corpse is not colder. 





“*T have walked all day 

From west to east, from south to north, 
In the corner of your fire-place 

Let me sit down.” Not yet. 


What is thy name? “I am glory, 
I lead to immortality — ” 

Pass, derisionary phantom ! 

“ Give me hospitality. } 


“T am love and youth, 

Those two beautiful parts of God.” 
Pass your way! My mistress 

Has long ago said good-by. 


“T am art and poetry, 

People proscribe me; open quick.” — No! 

I have forgotten how to sing of my sweetheart, 
I have forgotten even her name. 





“Open to me, I am wealth. 

And I have gold and always gold ; 
I can give you back your mistress.” 
Can you give me back our loves? | 


“Open to me, I am power, 

I have purple.” — Superfluous vows ! 
Can you bring to life 

Those who are no more? 


“ Tf you will open your door but 
To the traveller who tells his name, 
I am Death! open; I bring 

A cure for all your woes. 


“ You can hear rattle at my waist 
The keys of the dark tomb ; 

I will shelter your grave 

From the insults of animals.” 


Come into my room, poor stranger, 
And forgive my poverty — 

It is the house of misery 

That strangles hospitality. 
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Enter, I am tired of life ; 
That for me has no future ; 
I long have had the wish 
But not the courage to die. 


\ Enter under my roof, eat and drink, 
Sleep, and, when you wake 

To pay your bill, dear angel, 

In your arms you shall carry me with you. 


I have waited for you, I wish to follow you 
Where you lead, I will follow ; 

Only let my poor dog live 

} That some one may weep for me. 


THE MIDNIGHT VISITOR. 


“WHOSE steps are those? Who comes so late?” 
“‘ Let me come in — the door unlock.” 

“?T is midnight now — my lonely gate, 
I open to no stranger’s knock. 


~ 





“Who art thou? speak!” “In me find Fame; 
To immortality I lead.” 

* Pass, idle phantom of a name.” 
“‘ Listen again and now take heed. 


“°T was false — my names are Sonc, Love, ART; 
My poet, zow unbar the door.” 

** Art’s dead — Song cannot touch my heart, 

My once Love’s name I chant no more.” 


“Open then, now — for see, I stand, 
RICHES my name, with endless gold, 
Gold, and your wish in either hand.” 
“ Too late— my youth you still withhold.” 


‘“ Then, if it must be, since the door 
Stands shut, my last true name to know, 
Men call me DeatH. Delay no more ; 
I bring the cure of every woe.” 


The door flies wide. “Ah, guest so wan, 
Forgive the poor place where I dwell, 

An ice-cold hearth, a heart-sick man, 
Stand here to welcome /¢Aee full well.” 
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THEsE two English renderings of Murger’s poem have a peculiar 
interest as appertaining to some controlling tendencies in the character 
of Walt Whitman. He was very fond of the poem. The crude first 
version here given, a free and literal translation, done by another hand 
than his own, was waked by his painstaking sobriety into the music 
which distinguishes ‘The Midnight Visitor.’ He has not departed in 
spirit from the original, and yet has not felt that it could be expected 
of any just interpreter that he would by literalism extinguish the native 
flame. Whitman was no French scholar, nor even a reader of French. 
This poem excited his fancy and enthusiasm. During the last year or so 
of his life, his free rendering travelled the country over, in newspapers ; in 
some places appearing as his translation, in other places as of his distinct 
creation, and still again, now and then, anonymously. He was rather 
amused over the discussion it aroused. I remember a number of in- 
stances in which I was appealed to, to settle the question of authorship. 
These applications grew to be so numerous, and frequently so exasper- 
ating, that I finally sent the Critic, at its request, a short note, indi- 
cating the part Whitman had played in the anglicized poem now become 
so well known. The simple submission of the first rough lines given 
him, accompanying his own ultimate stanzas, will settle, without argument, 
the nature and measure of his performance. 

Whitman once said to me, “This poem has elements of popularity. 
The letters, appeals, criticisms, to you, to me, signifying that readers are 
stirred by it, go straight to the mark. They are laurels for Murger, . . . 
and yet I have no doubt my poor verses fall far short of the true stanzas 
bodying forth a great idea in native French. . . . However, we do what 
we do, — we give what we can ; and I have rather undertaken to show 
what he was after, than how he swam the current.” 

But he rather laughed when we were asked, “ Does Whitman read 
French ?” “Is Whitman a scholar?” protesting more than simply, 
“ How the devil did a notion ever get current that I had gone into the 
translation business, or had mastered languages ?” 

We had a diverse list of notes and queries, some of which appeared 
in print. Here is the old man, one intimated, taking in his old age to 
writing rhymed verse. After all, it was elsewhere argued, Whitman 
proves by this that he could have used the old forms well. And one 
who was not more than half an enemy, who meant, if he did not seem 
to be, just, demanded to know if “the good gray humbug” was not in 
the final analysis “a good gray morbid prig,” outraging literary integrity 
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and inspiration by affecting to see signs of a new coming which even to 
him did not really appear. Whitman would only smile at all this, and 
respond, “ We see an inner self which they do not see, —a purpose, 
a lift, yes, an éssue, hid from them, — hid, indeed, from all but the few 
to-day, but open to, and to be received by, all in the end.” 

Whitman had his ‘ Midnight Visitor’ printed on an odd leaf, by his 
still odder Camden printer. Copies of this leaf he always had in his 
pocket. He was very apt to disclose one of them, and read it, — perhaps 
at a dinner, or in a parlor, or at some public gathering. Oftentimes he 
felt free simply to recite it. Once at Mr. Harned’s, he exclaimed, “ It goes 
like this (I have n’t the poem with me),” — thereupon reciting it without 
difficulty. I can see him this moment, his.cane between his legs, on the 
platform of the Contemporary Club, ‘The Midnight Visitor’ melodic 
on his lips. 

Asked among friends to read one of his own poems, he might soften 
his refusal by reading this. He has explaimed to me, “I don’t know my 
own poems —I can hardly recite one of them, or even any dozen set of 
lines.” And again he told me: “I like to give a touch, a taste, a flavor, 
of this at dinners, in the midst of eating and marrying, yes; in big 
splurges, when everybody is consumed with houses, railroads, money- 
making. . . . I like to take their eyes from some other things, and fix 
them on this ; make them see, make them pause!” Had the poem, to 
him, great literary merit? ‘I don’t know—lI don’t know enough to 
know that it has ... yet I think that it must have some master-lines. 
I can follow them up, — far, far, — even back into their first verbal ex- 


pression, in a language I do not understand!” Yet he allowed, “I 
suppose the literary fellows would disagree. We have a way of dis- 
agreeing, . . . and they may be right and I may be wrong. . .. But I 


know the poem pleases me ; that is enough.” 

In Whitman’s Lincoln scrapbook, where I find the address with 
which he has moved various audiences east and west, toward the closing 
pages, ‘The Midnight Visitor’ appears, along with some other poems 
with which, as occasion arose, he would close his lecture-hour. “This,” 
I have known him to say, “has fit place after Lincoln, — it pleases well 
with the last chapter of the story. . . . After the storm, after the tragedy, 
rest — rest — peace — peace.” 

We plied Whitman with these questions, “Is Murger morbid? Is his 
idea of death yours?” and he returned, “ Not morbid, as I read him ; 
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hale, strong, facing inevitabilities. . . . It may be that I give more flush 
to death, or do I give more flush to life? Either way, I absorb Murger’s 
intention, which is essentially health-spreading.” He addressed my own 
personal need : “I should say you will require often to stand at partings 
of ways, with here fortune and there possible death, . . . and there be 
times when it is right and strong to choose death. . - . Murger was not 
worried for the sane, the poised, the masterful, but for disciples who 
abase themselves to external success, and these he would remind of their 
hopeless plans, subterfuges.” 

It is not in ponderous volumes that the rulings of the spirit are 
written. It may be that the arm shoots its best shafts in surprises, flashes. 
Labor plods against the streany. Inspiration is the friendly protégé of tide 
and light, —of sea and star. Thus Whitman’s casual talk and cursory 
words took colors and forms that struck the heart. Walt Whitman 
would lovingly advise me, “ Put yourself in touch with death: who 
accepts death, only he accepts life, — one is necessary to the understand- 
ing of the other. . . . Murger leaves a good deal to be inferred, but he 
completes his picture at the exit. Death is the key ; death assumes the 
crown, gives the crown, too. .. . I do not see but that every healthy man 
— young man, young woman too —can as well face the whole picture, 
dark as they have been taught to think it, as to wilfully delude themselves, 
or go on thinking, with the most of people, that Death is a great peril, a 
stupendous eclipsing evil, drowning everything, making life worthless, 
without fruit.” 

I could not count the visitors I have accompanied to Whitman’s. In 
his rooms, — his parlor, his curious bed-chamber, — he would sit and chat. 
It was rarely the stranger departed without a token, — some concrete 
expression for remembrance. From a little package he would, perchance, 
take ‘The Midnight Visitor.’ If requested to do so, he might put a date 
or a name on the sheet. “Take that,” he would say: “it is not worth- 
less ; some of us, on the contrary, think it quite a poem.” Or he would 
offer the courtesy with his farewell, and assure you that “ If you may not 
care for the little scrap yourself, maybe you have a neighbor who will.” 
To a little boy he spoke with his accustomed simplicity, ““ Here, bubby, is 
a scrap or two for your scrap-book. ... It’s a bit for you to understand 
by and by.” One of his friends was incredulous, thinking the poem 
hardly worth the estimate he placed on it. “It is mostly a feeling I 
have,” he contended, —“ mostly something or other I can’t define. ... 
The poem found me eligible. I find it grows with me.’ 
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Whitman would read the poem with great vehemence. He hardly 
needed the prompting of the print ; but somehow he preferred it. Once, 
at Harned’s, he uttered it with spirit and cadence, and in the midst of a 
meal, and when he had finished, simply looked around the table and 
asked, “ What do you think of that ?”’ and resumed his eating forthwith. 
At another time, finishing much in the same way, he inquired, “ Gloomy, is 
it? Well, well, not so gloomy as it appears, .. . and you young folks, you 
must be ready for anything ;” adding, however, “ We need to evolute 
beyond old notions, — to see beauty expressed in Truth; in Death as 
well as Life. . . . We are falsely educated away from nature by churches, 
schools, what not... . It is not the least curious thing about the common 
horror of death, dying, that it gives the lie to all professions ot faith... . 
People who profess to be very certain of their future hesitate to receive 
that future even when its hour opens. .. . Our time, future time, — lands, 
peoples, — need new light: yes, a light that becomes faith,—a light 
that is health, progress, evolution.” “Then,” I asked him, “ you in- 
troduce Murger in the interest of Truth —health, even?” “Yes, I do: 
to recall you, others, myself, when railroads, dollars, go too far ; when 
we seem like to desert essentials for the minor agents of essentials ; 
when we force back, even ignore, facts, which belong in the foreground.” 

There were half a dozen poems precious to Whitman, which he never 
tired of repeating, but this particular song from the French was held even 
above all the rest in exceptional respect. ‘I seem to see a new attitude 
toward Death — toward Life — forming. I seem to see a freshening of 
faculty, a rebirth of spirit. The body, the soul, these are one, — these 
together are holy, holy! — but parted, what are they? The universe 
must be respected, — not in features, but in its solid unity.” 

Fforace L. Traubel. 





CHARACTER IN ‘MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING’ 
II. 


WE must now look more closely into Benedick’s character, to 
understand the light it throws upon the character of Beatrice. The 
full-grown, mature, bearded man looks on Claudio as a youth; he 
himself has outgrown the first attacks of Cupid. According to the 
opinion of Don Pedro, — no ill-qualified judge, — he is of “ noble 
strain, approved valour and confirmed honesty.” He thinks him- 
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self safe against illusions of all sorts; but his friend, when he fore- 
tells his falling desperately in love, knows him better than he knows 
himself. “I did never think to marry.” His is the strong, self- 
asserting, masculine nature, not prone to weakness of any kind, 
unless it be the weakness of holding itself superior to illusion alto- 
gether. Self-sufficiency is the shadow thrown by the excellent 
qualities of such a nature. Benedick is by no means hard and 
selfish ; but while priding himself on the perfect mental balance of 
common-sense, he is really encrusted with conventional habits of 
thought and conduct on the subject of marriage, and prejudiced 
against the other sex. It is his cue to regard love and marriage 
as a folly to which wise men are superior; he even poses as a 
woman-hater : ‘“‘after my custom, a professed tyrant to their sex.” 
There are three causes which account for this attitude. His strong 
common-sense rebels against the exaggeration of the passion and the 
vagaries of lovers, by which the dignity of manhood seems to him to 
be betrayed. Then his well-developed self-love is fully conscious 
of its own personal dignity; it is characteristic of this type of 
nature to be very cautious in the matter of “giving itself away.” 
In so far as he is inclined to hold himself perfect, he feels entitled 
to a perfect mate. Lastly, the higher elements of his nature com- 
bine to raise in him an ideal of love and marriage which disgusts 
him with the coarsely sensual or weakly sentimental realities of real 
life. On the whole, he takes up his extreme position, with respect 
to the relations of the sexes, more from the w#iversa/ point of view, 
regarding love as a weakness to which wise manhood rises supe- 
rior; Beatrice, more from the zxdividual point of view, intrenched 
in her own maiden pride, resenting the humiliation of a surrender 
not dictated by the heart. In both, independence of spirit tends 
to harden into self-centredness ; while a further barrier to the spon- 
taneous expression of fresh, natural feeling is the critical mood 
born of intellect, and the quick perception of illusions and shams. 

Benedick is the fully equipped man of the world, armed at all 
points against the invasion of undue enthusiasms. He is a reader, 
and loves his book in solitude (Act II. Sc. 3); a musician, and an 
exacting critic of music. He is the man of taste, and does not 
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undervalue even the less refined sensations. Judging from several 
allusions, it would seem that he is not at all above the pleasures of 
the table. Beatrice says of him, “He’s a very valiant trencher- 
man, he hath an excellent stomach;” and of him, to himself in 
disguise, “ And then there’s a partridge wing saved, for the fool 
will eat no supper that night.” And again, “‘ You have no stomach, 
signior; fare you well,” when mocking his unusual reluctance to 
come to dinner. Margaret remarks, “ Yet now, in despite his heart, 
he eats his meat without grudging.” Don Pedro considers the 
chief obstacles to his falling in love to be his “ quick wit and queasy 
stomach,” which sums up this view of his intellectual, critical, fas- 
tidious self-consciousness. We may say of him and Beatrice, in 
words spoken of others, that there is in him as in her, “a deep 
desire to tame or exorcise all romance that is alien to common 
sense, and the same intellectual disposition to give common sense 
the casting vote, wherever there seems to be a conflict between it 
and the thirst of their own natures for something deeper.” 

Like Beatrice, Benedick is a past-master in the art of defence 
by the tongue, although, in skirmish of wits between them, she 
usually comes off conqueror. In the masked scene, he tries to 
conceal his identity by very short and literal replies, and thinks he 
succeeds ; but Beatrice knows him, and plants her sharp arrows in 
the most sensitive spots. Her calling him the “ prince’s jester and 
a very dull fool” rankles, as we see by his repeating it to himself 
and again to Don Pedro: ‘She told me, not thinking I had been 
myself, that I was the prince’s jester, and that I was duller than a 
great thaw.” The wit of neither has the pleasant tolerance of 
humor. Having less than others of that gift of illusion which 
makes life pleasant to so many, their over-keen sight for follies and 
weaknesses leads to a scathing irony which often spares not what 
is dear to them, and they throw over real and honorable feelings a 
glittering play of mocking words. But, as Shakespeare makes 
the charm of Beatrice dominate all the disagreeableness of her at- 
titude, so he makes us feel throughout that Benedick is a good fel- 
low. He is the chosen friend of men like Don Pedro and Claudio; 
he is approved as a husband for Beatrice by all her friends. We 
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are always allowed to look through the hard, shining armor of 
witty disdain and professed indifference, which both wear, to the 
real natures within. That these are neither cold nor shallow is 
fully brought about by the crisis of outer circumstances, which 
brings about the final clash between what they are and what they 
seem. 

Before passing on to this, let us carry out the investigation of 
character a little further, first, by drawing the contrast between 
both single characters in kind and in degree, and then by group- 
ing the various characters round a central idea, which throws light 
upon them all. 

Benedick and Claudio form a contrast in kind quiteas marked as 
that between Beatrice and Hero. Both are good men and true ; but 
Claudio’s nature is defective on what may be called the masculine 
side of self-esteem and self-reliance, precisely where Benedick’s is 
over developed. Claudio is in every way a slighter character than 
Benedick, who dominates him as Beatrice dominates Hero. He is 
youthful, exquisite, modest, impulsive, ingenuous. He cannot 
withhold the story of his passion for a moment, even from the un- 
sympathetic Benedick, though he only gets laughed at for his 
pains ; and he not only takes Don Pedro into his confidence too, 
but is easily persuaded to intrust his wooing to the Prince. Loyal 
himself, he believes in the loyalty of others ; but like all simple, un- 
suspicious natures, he too readily believes whatever is offered to 
his credulity. He never hesitates to trust Don Pedro entirely ; and 
with just as little doubt he believes he has played him false, though 
he is generously inclined to blame his friend less than “ the nature 
of things,” and to fix the responsibility on the witchcraft of beauty. 
Not even Benedick’s raillery can rouse him to resent the seeming 
treachery openly, nor will he privately reproach Don Pedro. When 
he hears it is for him Hero has been won, he accepts his great joy 
with a certain quiet dignity, the reverse of self-asserting. Again, 
his easy credulity is shown in his acceptance of the charge against 
Hero. Had he stood firm against John’s attempt to deceive them, 
Don Pedro had surely enough supported him, but when the lover 
failed to repudiate, with hot indignation, the calumny, his friend 
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could hardly show him the way. It is significant that when 
Claudio can only ask helplessly, “ May this be so?” Don Pedro as- 
serts stoutly, “I will not think it.” It is plain that he feels bound 
to follow Claudio’s lead in the matter, and to stand by him as one 
concerned in arranging the marriage. ‘“ As I wooed for thee to 
obtain her, I will join with thee to disgrace her.” After Claudio’s 
wavering, the evidence offered was likely to suffice. Claudio says 
of himself, “‘ Yet sinn’d I not, but in mistaking,” but the plea is 
scarcely a strong one. In the church scene, he shows more man- 
liness of passion; but his farewell speech to Hero is full of the 
tenderness of wounded feeling, a tenderness almost womanly in 
its self-abnegation. It is not the selfish regret for the loss of the 
lover, but the suffering of a good nature hurt to the quick by “ the 
foul who seemed so fair,” and its crushed faith in “the fair who 
was so foul.” His first thought, on hearing of her innocence, is 
not to blame himself or resent the injury, but to rejoice that the 
image of his lost Hero is restored to the “rare semblance” in 
which he loved it first. Meekness and submission can hardly go 
further than in his reply to Leonato’s proposal of his “ revenge.” 
“O noble sir, your over-kindness doth bring tears from me! I do 
embrace your offer; I dispose for henceforth of poor Claudio!” 
The Prince and his brother, the good and the evil genius, stand 
out in fullest relief through contrast. Don Pedro is the calm 
and sagacious Prince, courteous in speech and manner, honorable 
in deed and motive, delighting to honor merit, frankly sociable. 
After the stern business of war, he is not above the enjoyment of 
seasoning peace with a spice of intrigue—for the benefit of others. 
Don John is morose, taciturn, ill-conditioned, and spiteful. He 
declines to hide his mood, will not even pay such tribute to virtue 
as to don its fair disguise, hugs to his soul his discontent and the 
cause thereof. He is not like Dogberry, “too cunning to be 
understood; ” his villany is perfectly open, and upon that he 
prides himself. ‘It better fits my blood to be disdained of all 
than to fashion a carriage to rob love from any; in this, though I 
cannot be said to be a flattering honest man, it must not be denied 
that I am a plain-dealing villain.” Beatrice has an instinctive 
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distrust and dislike of him, being both quick-witted and sincere 
herself. 

As Don Pedro delights to promote the happiness of others, 
and especially of Claudio, by ingenious manceuvres, so does Don 
John delight to destroy their peace of mind, and especially that 
of Claudio, by evil schemes. His jealous, grudging spirit sin- 
gles out the youth whom his brother delights to honor as the 
object on which to wreak his bitter discontent. He is ready for 
the first “ model to build mischief on” that may occur, but he 
is not clever at scheming, like Don Pedro. His scheme is made 
for him by Borachio,— the means shaped to his end and bought 
by his ducats. Then he plays his part in carrying it out, and the 
train once fired, he disappears. 

Contrasted also, though less markedly, are the characters of 
the other two brothers, Leonato and Antonio. The governor has 
all the dignity of his age and position; but apart from that, his 
nature is somewhat deficient in the elements of strength and bal- 
ance. Beneath the accidentals of circumstance and the individual 
differences, he is essentially of the same type as Claudio, pas- 
sionate and sympathetic, more capable of strong emotion than of 
self-control, honest and sensitive, quick to resent injury, yet full 
of generous impulse. He adores his daughter, but his faith in her 
breaks down at the first trial; and his insight into character, his 
knowledge of her, his judgment, are confused and at fault under 
sudden pressure of poignant feeling. He is moved easily this way 
and that. At the first shock he is overcome, ready to die, ready 
to kill Hero. Then he helplessly resigns himself to the Friar’s 
influence, vowing vengeance on the accusers if he should have 
been wronged. At length, before the truth comes out, his mood 
changes again; and the clouds of passion having cleared off, he 
discerns and relies upon the intuition of his better self. “My 
soul doth tell me Hero is belied.” At once he will hasten to 
punish the false accusers. With such natures, it must be “no 
sooner said than done; ” they cannot brook suspense or inaction. 
He is no “ philosopher,” but real flesh and blood ; and his impa- 
tience of suffering and his resentment wax to a kind of frenzy, 
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so that, forgetting his age and reverence, he desperately chal- 
lenges the others to fight. When the lovers are finally restored to 
each other, there might seem something incongruous in Leonato’s 
willingness to give his beloved child to the man who was so ready 
to believe evil of her, were it not taken into account that he him- 
self fell just as readily into the snare. 

Antonio’s character, though only outlined, is distinctly opposed 
to that of Leonato. He is slow, cautious, unready of speech, — the 
plain practical man, dealing in common-sense and commonplace, 
distrustful of extremes and suspicious of anything like brilliance. 
Having no gift for the “skirmish of wit,” he hates the sharp 
tongue of Beatrice, with whom her other uncle has a certain 
sympathy, entering with zest into a war of words with her, and 
defending her from being misunderstood. Antonio has more 
fellow-feeling with the gentle Hero: “God knows I loved my 
niece.” He holds her up as an example to her unruly cousin: 
‘Well, niece, I trust you will be ruled by your father.” Like 
other strictly practical people, he is somewhat at a loss in the 
presence of genuine emotion, and simply exasperates his hot- 
blooded brother by his stupid, well-meant attempts to console by 
argument. His practical turn hits upon help at last, if not con- 
solation, in suggesting something to be done, —that is, “to make 
those that do offend you suffer too!” Indeed, when it is a ques- 
tion of doing something, he does not hesitate, as when sentiment 
or eloquence is required. He throws himself between Leonato 
and Claudio with all promptitude and courage, striving to save 
his brother by diverting the quarrel to himself. 

Besides the character-contrast, which consists of difference in 
kind, Shakespeare also uses the effect which is brought out by 
difference in degree. Beside Beatrice he places Margaret, whose 
flippant and free tongue is a foil to the keen and daring wit of 
dear Lady Disdain. Beside Dogberry the immortal, who shall be 
considered in another connection, is placed Verges, whose absurd- 
ity, seeming almost wise by comparison, serves as a measure for 
the supreme absurdity of the other. A minor effect of contrast 
is brought out by multiplying minor characters; and we have 
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Margaret and Ursula, Conrade and Borachio, the two watchmen, 
each seen more clearly by comparison with the other. 

If we carry this interest of character further, and group the 
chief personages around the leading idea of the play, we shall find 
unity in the diversity we have been studying; and if we pursue 
the investigation a stage further still, we discover that the whole 
dramatic field is, as it were, colored by a single phase of human inter- 
est, which gives a common feature to and throws a light upon all the 
different personages. The leading idea with which we started was 
“the contrast and contradiction between life * as it really is, and 
the aspect which it presents to those who are engaged in its strug- 
gle.” This difference between life as it really is and as it looks to 
those who are living it out, is in the very nature of things unavoid- 
able. Could men see all things with clear eyes, and the issue of 
all things, they would no longer be men, but gods. Up to a certain 
point, confusion must exist; for, indeed, experience, by which we 
develop, consists in beating back, in reducing such confusion to 
order, and in sorting out the facts from the appearances. But 
besides the inevitable confusion, there is the confusion which men 
deliberately create for each other, which is indeed “ worse con- 
founded,” as seen in “ the shapeless facts of reality,” although as 
used by the dramatist it becomes material for embodying clear, 
harmonious design. 

It is this deliberate confusion heightening and symbolizing the 
natural confusion of life which we get in ‘Much Ado about 
Nothing.’ Every one of the chief personages is either the victim 
or the agent of some piece of treachery; several are both victims 
and agents. Benedick and Beatrice are deceived and not deceivers, 
while Don John is deceiver and not deceived. Don Pedro, Claudio, 
and Hero are, on the one hand, plotters; on the other, plotted 
against. Benedick and Beatrice, strong and positive natures fall- 
ing into error through pride, owe their extrication from the con- 
fusion to their being led helpless and blindfold through seeming 
into reality. Claudio and Hero, gentle, trusting, negative natures, 





* See ‘ Shakespeare’s Use of Life as Dramatic Material. Introduction to an Inductive Study of 
“Much Ado.”’ Pogt-Lore, February, p. 70. 
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are made to suffer bitterly for little or no fault of their own, 
through the clumsiest deception. 

Don Pedro aims only at innocent amusement, and achieves 
serious good: the gay diversion of a week’s idleness brings about 
lifelong results of utmost importance. Don John aims at cruel 
injury, and achieves only the suspense of one couple’s happiness, 
the final security of the other’s; for the mock revelations of the 
garden scenes only made possible the true revelation of Benedick 
and Beatrice to each other in the church scene, of which John’s 
action was the cause. 

The various details of character-interpretation already gath- 
ered up, fall naturally into their relation to this central idea, giving 
us the sense of unity to complete that of diversity in character. 
How precisely the grouping is accomplished, belongs to our study 
of Plot; and we pass on now to complete our study of character by 
the topic of Dramatic Coloring. 

The human interest which pervades this play, coloring, so to 
speak, the whole dramatic field, is the antithesis between what 
seems and what zs, in the different natures, so different to them- 
selves and to others, and again so different in fact and in semblance. 


“O wad the power some giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us!” 


The love-sick, sentimental maiden who, before she is wooed, is held 
up to the view of Benedick, does not vary more widely from his “ Dear 
Lady Disdain” than the shrewish-smart lady who frightens most 
of her friends does from the warm-hearted, high-spirited Beatrice 
herself. The delicately feminine Hero, pure and sweet as milk, cs 
all that doting father and fond lover can believe; and she seems to 
them the vilest of the vile. Benedick, in his own view so secure 
against all the illusions of strong feeling and credulity, is to his friend 
the Prince the stuff of which dupes are made, manageable and 
malleable. High above the follies of Cupid in his own estimation, 
to Beatrice he appears the most abject of lovers; posing as the 
scorner of the sex, he is heartily in love with the most scornful of 
women. Claudio and Don Pedro, men of the strictest honor, 
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high-bred, brave, chivalrous, combining to pay Hero the highest 
honor that man can pay to woman, put on the guise of malicious 
slanderers, who grossly insult and almost abuse that sweet lady out 
of life. Leonato, who holds nothing dearer than his child, fiercely 
denounces and disowns her, almost breaks her heart for nothing. 
Margaret’s quick wit fails to protect her against becoming the un- 
conscious instrument for the injury of her mistress; and “ just 
and virtuous” as she really zs, she appears “ packed in all this 
wrong,” and has to owe her character to the defence of the real 
offender, the unscrupulous Borachio. Antonio’s blunt and honest 
nature gets itself expressed through the medium of a false and mis- 
leading experience, the semblance opposed to, yet calling forth, the 
reality. 

The antithesis of the leading idea is pushed to the point of 
caricature in Dogberry, yet grounded, as all real caricature must be, 
on the truth of nature. So sure of his own wisdom, wit, and gen- 
eral importance, so ridiculous in the eyes of others, he presents 
the humorous side of self-assertiveness, his naif conceit a happy 
foil to the subtle self-esteem of the chief personages, the solemn 
pompousness of the functionary who regards his office as a thing 
added to the sum-total of his personality, — a real thing enhancing 
his value, instead of a semblance of dignity which his personality 
must invest with all the worth it can have, is an excellent foil to the 
pride of those who, thrusting each other off, in order to stand upon 
the dignity of manhood or womanhood, are in danger of missing 
the truth that such dignity depends upon right relations with the 
other sex. They magnify sex, as the Dogberry type magnifies 
office, — for the glorification of self; but it is the self which has to 
magnify the sex or the office. 

The two characters who stand the farthest apart from the ordi- 
nary confusions of life, who are least of all deceived as to matters 
of fact, are the Friar and Don John, because they are both excep- 
tions to the average men and women of the world, but for dis- 
tinctly opposite reasons. The Friar sees more deeply into reali- 
ties, because, through spiritual experience, he has gained more than 
average insight, and can distinguish more easily semblance from 
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substance in the perplexing shows of life; we watch him in the 
church scene, keeping silence during the excitement and closely 
observing Hero, then promptly he makes his decision in her 
favor and firmly acts upon it. He has had nothing to guide him 
to the right decision but the same evidence as misled the father, 
lover, and friend, — nothing, except the evidence, which only spirit- 
ual insight could perceive and spiritual wisdom estimate. Unlike 
Claudio, he can distinguish the “ blush of guiltiness” from that of 
modesty, and he recognizes the gaze of innocent truth by the truth 
which is in himself. 

Don John also is not deceived. Amid the confusion around 
him, he is the one person besides the Friar who does not seem to 
be deluded. But if we look more closely into it, we shall see that 
this is true only on the surface. He certainly is not duped by 
others; but does he not delude himself? There are depths of ex- 
perience lying below the superficial matters of fact brought to our 
knowledge by sense, illusions more dangerous than those of the 
intellect, failures to discriminate between what seems and what is 
on a far higher range, with altogether fatal results. There is the 
mistaking of the semblance for the eternal, living Fact, and the ac- 
cepting of that which is unjust for that which shall endure. IIlu- 
sions of the senses, of the passions, what Emerson calls “the 
structural and beneficent illusions of sentiment and the intellect,” 
are inevitable, are in the plan of our development; but “ when 
we break the laws, we lose hold on the central reality,” are left to 
drift helplessly “ from the nothing of life to the nothing of death.” 

C. A. Wurtzburg. 





LOVE AND BREAD. 
BY AUGUSTE STRINDBERG. 


Fatk, the royal Secretary, was certainly not informed as to 
the market-price of grain when he rode out to the Major's to ask 


his daughter’s hand. 
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“ T love Louise,” began the Secretary. 

“ How much do you earn ?” asked the old man. 

“ Barely twelve hundred crowns. But we love each other so 
dearly, dear uncle!” 

“That does not concern me. Twelve hundred crowns is not 
enough.” 

“T have some extra work besides. Louise knows my heart.” 

“Don’t speak so childishly! How much do you earn by this 
extra work?” 

“We met first at Boo, on the island Lidings.” 

“How much do you earn outside?” said the Major, gesticu- 
lating with his lead-pencil, as if he would stab him with it. 

“ And our feelings, which —” 

“How much do you earn outside?” The Major began to 
scrawl something on his blotting-paper. 

“Oh! that surely will not fail, if we only first —” 

‘Will you answer me, or not ? How much do you earn outside ? 
Figures are what I want, — figures and facts.” 

“T make translations at ten marks the page. I give French 
lessons too; and proof-reading is promised me.” 

“ Promises are not facts. Figures, my young man, figures. So! 
I put it down. How much translating have you to do?” 

“ How much? Ah! indeed, that I cannot precisely say.” 

“What! You cannot? You have translating to do, as you 
just said. Will you not tell me what it is?” 

“T am translating Guizot’s ‘ History of Civilization,’ twenty-five 
folios thick, into Swedish.” 

“ Ten crowns the folio makes all together two hundred and fifty 
crowns. And then?—” 

“ Then, — then — that no one can say beforehand.” 

“How? One cannot know beforehand? But one should 
know exactly. You think that marriage is only in order to pass 
time as pleasantly as possible! No, my young man. In a year 
come the children; and children must have food and clothing.” 

“ But the children do not always come so immediately ; when 
one loves as we love —” 
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“‘ How the devil do you love, then ?” 

‘** How do we love each other?” At this he laid his hand on 
his heart, and rolled his eyes. 

“Do not the children come ‘when one loves as you do,’ you 
rascal? Indeed, that is delicious! Yet you are a good enough 
sort of a fellow, and so I say you may be betrothed. Make use 
of your engagement time, though, so that you earn something, for 
hard times are facing us. The price of wheat is going up.” 

Secretary Falk became quite red in the face, as he heard this 
conclusion, yet his joy at attaining Louisa was so great that he 
was moved to kiss the old man’s hand. God in heaven, how happy 
he was! And how happy his Louisa! As they walked for the 
first time on the street arm in arm, every one looked atthem. You 
would suppose that every one halted to form a guard of honor for 
their triumphal procession. On they swept, with glances uplifted 
proudly. 

In the evening he came to her. They sat themselves down in 
the middle of the drawing-room, and read proof. The old man 
thought he was a capable fellow; and when the work was done, 
the bridegroom said to the bride, ‘‘ Now we have earned three 
crowns!” A kiss sealed the deed. But on the next evening 
they went to the theatre and rode home. That cost ten crowns. 
Sometimes when he had evening lessons to give — what does not 
one do for love ? — he excused himself from the lessons and went to 
his Louisa. Then they went out and took a walk. The wedding 
day drew near; all was different then. They betook themselves 
to the Brunkeberger Place, to choose furniture. They began with 
the most important. Louisa did not wish to be present when the 
beds were being bought; but as it turned out, she went all the 
same. They must be of walnut, — each piece of solid walnut. 
And they must have red-bordered mattresses, with springs, of 
course, and the pillows filled with eider-down. Each must have, 
too, its especial eider-down quilt. Louisa wanted a blue one, 
because she was blonde. Then they went to the house-furnisher. 
First, of course, they chose a red-shaded night-lamp and a bisque 
Venus ; then table service of every variety ; and cut glass, a couple 
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of dozen ; fine knives and forks with a monogram. At last in their 
turn came the kitchen dishes, and in that mamma must help. 
Dear God! what had not the poor bridegroom to do! Making out 
checks, running to the bank, going after workmen, looking up 
houses, and putting up curtains. He became in arrears with his 
work. Once he was married, however, he would make all that up. 
So he thought. They would only rent two rooms to start with. 
They had resolved to be “ reasonable!” But as it was only two 
rooms, they could furnish them so much the prettier. So he 
found a dwelling of two rooms, with kitchen and pantry, in the 
Regierung Strasse, on the first floor, for six hundred crowns. 
When Louisa let fall the remark that she would just as lief have 
three rooms and a kitchen on the fourth floor, he grew embarrassed. 
But what mattered it when one was fond of another. Louisa 
thought so too, finally. The rooms were soon furnished. The 
bedroom was like a little temple. The beds stood near each other 
like two chariots in which life’s journey was to be made. And 
the sun shone on the blue coverlid, the snow-white sheets, and the 
pillows with their monograms embroidered by an old aunt. They 
were large letters of brier-rose, intertwined as if in embrace, and 
whenever they met in a knot they kissed each other. A little . 
alcove was arranged for the wife with a Japanese screen, and in 
the drawing-room, which was dining-room, study, and reception- 
room as well, stood her upright piano, which had cost twelve hun- 
dred crowns. There also was his writing-desk, of old walnut, a large 
plate-glass mirror, sofa, reading-table, and dining-table. It looked 
as if people who could lead a comfortable and cosey life lived there. 

At last came the wedding! It was on a Saturday evening! 
Thereupon followed Sunday morning. What a life! Oh, how 
delightful it is to be married! What a glorious invention mar- 
riage is! One may do what one will then. Then come the 
brothers and sisters to make their congratulations. In the morn- 
ing at nine o'clock the bedroom was still dark. The young groom 
did-not wish to open the shutters yet. He lighted the red lamp 
again, and it threw its magical light on the blue coverlid, and upon 
the somewhat rumpled white sheets. The bisque Venus stood 
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saucy and inviting in the rosy glow. There lay the pretty young 
wife, so delightfully languid, and as happy as if this were the first 
night of her life in which she had slept well. No wagons were to 
be heard on the streets, for the day was Sunday, and the bells 
rang so cheerily, so joyfully, as if they would call all mankind 
together to give thanks that man and wife were created. He 
whispered in her ear. She should turn over, so that he could 
go out and order breakfast. She buried her little head in the 
pillows, while he went behind the screen in order to put on the 
absolutely necessary things. He entered the drawing-room, where 
the sun threw a broad beaming ray upon the floor. At first, for a 
moment, he did not know whether it were spring, summer, autumn, 
or winter. He only knew that it was Sunday. His bachelor days 
seemed to him like a dark shadow from which he had escaped, and 
in his new dwelling he breathed the breath of his old home, and of 
his future family. Oh, how strong he felt! His future loomed 
up before him like a tottering hill. He threw himself against it: 
it broke in sand beneath his feet; and he set forward upon his 
way over chimney and housetop with his pure young bride in 
his arms. 

Then he picked up his clothes lying scattered on the floor ; his 
white cravat he found perched on a picture-frame, like a butterfly. 
He went into the kitchen. Oh, how splendidly the new copper 
utensils glimmered and glistened! And the tin cooking kettles! 
All that belonged to him and to her! He called the cook. She re- 
ceived the direction to order a breakfast from the “ Restaurant of 
the Three Romans,” at once. It must be fine. The host already 
knew ; she need only tell him. 

He returned then to the bedroom door, and knocked. “ May I 
come?” A little shriek, then, ‘‘ No, my love ; wait just a minute.” 
Now he lays the table himself. When the breakfast came, he filled the 
new plates, he folded the napkins beautifully, and wiped the wine- 
glasses. The bridal bouquet paraded in front of his wife’s plate. 
And now out she comes in her embroidered morning-gown, and 
the sunbeams meet her. She is a little faint, only a little, so he 


pushes her in an easy-chair up to the table. Quick! a little 
64 
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Kiimmel in a liqueur glass. A bit of bread with caviare, that 
helps! Oh, how glorious! One may do everything one chooses, 
if one is but married! Only think what mamma would say if she 
saw her daughter drinking schnapps. He waits on her, runs and 
springs as if he still were her betrothed. But the breakfast after 
such anight! And noone had the right to criticise them! Often 
enough already had he had such breakfasts. But what a difference ! 
Discontent, restlessness, he puts behind him ; and as he drank a glass 
of real porter with his oysters, he could not despise bachelors enough. 
Only think of the stupid men who do not marry! Such egoists 
should be taxed, like dogs. The young wife ventured to demur, 
yet as gently and lovingly as possible, that the poor fellows who 
do not wish to marry are rather to be pitied. If they could, surely 
they would, all of them! That gave the Secretary a little stab at 
the heart. He became meditative for a moment. He had been 
so overflowing with spirits. All his happiness was based on a 
question of economics. And when—when— Bah! A glass 
of Burgundy! Work will soon begin. Then we shall see! Next 
comes the roast pheasant, and with it delicious cranberries and 
cucumbers. 

The young wife, a little concerned about the luxurious meal, 
laid her trembling hand upon his arm, and said, ‘‘ Dear heart! 
can we allow ourselves that?” Luckily she said “ we.” 

“ One day is not every day,” he replied. ‘“ Herring and pota- 
toes we can eat later, and often enough.” 

“Do you really eat herring and potatoes ?” 

“Well, I should think so.” 

“Yes, when you have been out, and come in with a heavy 
head; and a beefsteak a la Chateaubriand follows.” 

“Do not talk about it. Your health! That was faultless, that 
pheasant, and such artichokes!” 

“No, Gustave; you are quite reckless. Artichokes at this 
time of year! What will that cost?” 

“ Are they not good? That is the main point. And nowa 
little glass of wine! more wine! Don’t you think life is beautiful ? 
Oh, glorious! glorious !” 
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Exactly at six o’clock, before the door stood an elegant carriage 
in livery. The young wife scarcely believed her eyes. And how 
lovely that was! — half lying side by side, and gently rocked, to 
ride to the park. Acquaintances they met on the way greeted 
them, and comrades waved their hands and seemed to say, “ Ha, 
ha! You sly dog! you have married money.” Oh, how little 
people looked down below there! And however uneven the road, 
how easy the ride on the upholstered springs! So it should 
always be. 

It lasted so a whole month, — balls, companies, dinners, sup- 
pers, theatres. Between whiles they were at home. That was 
really the best of all. How delightful after the supper to take his 
wife away from papa and mamma; to put her in a closed carriage 
right before their faces; to nod to the dear parents and bid them 
good-by, and then to say, “ We will go home and do there just what 
pleases us.” At home a little supper followed, and then they sat 
and talked until morning. At home Gustave was always prudent ; 
that is, in principle. One day the young wife wished to attempt 
smoked salmon, boiled potatoes, and oat soup. How good it 
tasted! Still Gustave was somewhat out of humor over this menu. 
On the next Friday, when it was to be salmon again, he came 
home with a pair of woodcock. He stood in the doorway exclaim- 
ing, ‘Can you imagine anything so unheard of, Louise ? ” 

“ What then?” 

“ You will scarcely believe what I tell you. I bought both of 
these partridges at the market. Guess for how much?” 

The young wife was so angry that she scarcely wished to guess. 

“ Only think, a crown the pair! ” 

Louisa had once bought a pair of partridges at eighty pfennig, 
but she did not mention it, so as not to hurt her husband’s 
feelings. 

“But anyhow, you will admit that they are cheap.” 

She must agree, if only to please him. For the evening there 
was oatmeal, only to try it. After Gustave had eaten a partridge, 
he was sorry not to eat as much oatmeal as he had really meant to. 
He would gladly have shown that the porridge pleased him. He 
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really ate oatmeal, only he could not endure milk with it. He 
would eat oatmeal every evening, if only his wife would not be dis- 
pleased with him. After this, of course, there was an end of the 
oatmeal. He never had it served tohim again. Six weeks passed, 
and the young wife grew ill. She had headaches and nausea, 
probably in consequence of a cold. But the nausea did not stop. 
Hm! Had she perhaps poisoned herself? Was it maybe the 
fault of the copper kettles? The doctor was called. He laughed, 
and said it was all in order. What was in order? Something 
suspicious! How was that possible? No; it came from the bed- 
room paper. There was certainly arsenic in it. Send it to the 
chemist at once, and let it be analyzed. ‘Free from arsenic,” 
wrote the chemist. That was remarkable. No arsenic in the 
wall-paper. The young wife’s sickness continued. Gustave 
studied a medical book, and whispered something in her ear. 
Yes; see there, now we have it. Ha, ha! Only a warm foot- 
bath! Four weeks afterward the nurse declared that all was in 
order. In order, horrible! That is clear! But it came so quick. 
Still, now it was settled, how lovely it would be! Think, a child! 
Hurrah! They would be papa and mamma! What should they 
call it? A boy, of course; that was certain. But now Louisa 
took her husband aside and spoke earnestly to him. Since his 
marriage he had not busied himself with translating or proof- 
reading. His salary alone was not sufficient. “Yes, yes! they 
had lived in riot and revel.” “Lord! One is never young but 
once. However, now all should be different.” 

On the next day the Secretary went to his old friend the notary, 


and begged him to go security fora loan. ‘ When one is about to 
become a father, my dear sir, one must think of the increase in 
expenses.” 


“T agree with you perfectly,” answered the notary; “ on that 
account, I have never ventured to marry. You are indeed a lucky 
fellow. You were able to do so.” 

The Secretary was ashamed to press his request. How could 
he have the face to ask this bachelor who had not ventured to 
marry on account of his small income, for a loan for himself and 
his child? No; that he could not do. 
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When he came home in the evening, his wife told him two men 
had been there looking for him. ‘ How did they look? Were 
they young? Did they wear eye-glasses? They surely were 
two lieutenants, good old friends from Vaxholm.” 

“ Lieutenants they were not. They looked much older.” 

“Indeed!” now he knew. “They were old friends from 
Upsala. Probably Dr. P. and Deputy O., who wished to see how 
the old fellow bore married life.” 

“No; they were not from Upsala. They were Stockholmers.” 

The maid was called. She thought they looked suspicious, 
and they had sticks. 

“Sticks! Hm! Who could that be? We shall soon learn 
when they come again.” 

In the mean time, he had been to the market and had bought a 
can of strawberries at a bargain, —at a really absurd price. “ Only 
think, a can of pineapple strawberries for a crown and a half, 
now, at this time of year!” 

“Gustave! Gustave! What is going to become of us!” 

“ Don’t be anxious. I have secured a new piece of work 
to-day.” 

“ But the debts, Gustave!” 

“Trifles! Only wait till I secure a large loan.” 

“A loan? Then that will be a new debt!” 

“Yes; but at what terms! Let us not talk of such things. 
Were not the strawberries good? What! Would not a little 
glass of sherry go well afterward? What do you say? Lina! 
Go to the wine-dealer for a bottle of sherry ; genuine, mind.” 

After the midday sleep on the sofa, his wife begged to be 
allowed to say two words; but he must not be angry. Angry! 
He! God forbid! Probably money for the house. 

“Well, then. The grocer is not paid. The butcher gives us 
warning. The livery-man wants his money. All that is, in a 
a word, extremely disagreeable.” 

“Nothing more? They shall have their money, every cent, 
to-morrow morning. What impudence! For such trifles to give 
warning! To-morrow they shall receive everything. Therewith, 
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also, they shall lose a patron. But now we will talk of that no 
more. We will take a little walk. No carriage! We will go in 
the cars to the Park to get a little fresh air.” 

So they rode to the Park, and took a private room in the 
Alhambra. The young men in the dining-room whispered. They 
thought it was a pair out for a lark. So jolly! So exciting! 
But the wife did not quite like it. And then the bill. What 
could they not have had at home for that money ? 

Months pass. The time draws near. A cradle is needed. 
Underclothing and dresses for the little one. And so much! 
Herr Gustave is busy the whole day. The price of grain had 
really risen. Hard times were at hand. No translations, no 
proof-reading. The world had grown so material. They do not 
buy books any more. They use their money for bread. In what 
prosaic times we live. The ideal vanishes. Pheasants cannot be 
bought under two marks a pair. The livery-man will not drive for 
nothing any more, for he also has a wife and children; and even 
the grocer wants money for his goods. Oh, what realists! At last 
the eventful day arrives, and the night is near! He must run and 
fetch the nurse. From the sick-bed he must go out into the 
hall to receive his creditors. He carries his daughter in his arms. 
Tears come to his eyes. He feels the responsibilities weigh- 
ing upon him more heavily than his strength can bear, and he 
makes new resolutions; but his nerves are upset. He had se- 
cured a translation, but he could not stick to it, for he had to go 
out continually on business. 

He rushed with the joyful tidings to his father-in-law, who had 
come into the city. “Iam a father!” 

“Good! have you bread, too, for your child ? ” 

‘At present, no. The father-in-law must help.” 

“This time, yes; this time, but in the future, nothing more. 
I have little more than you, and, besides, the other children must 
have something.” 

The invalid must have chicken to eat now, which he himself 
buys at the market, and genuine Johannisberger at six crowns the 
bottle. The nurse receives a hundred crowns. Why should they 
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give less than others? The captain, too, gave a hundred crowns. 
The young wife is soon on her feet again. Like a young girl once 
more, slender as a willow, a little pale, but that is becoming to her. 
The father-in-law comes and takes Herr Gustave aside. “ Now be 
so good as not to come to me for a while with any more children,” 
said he, “ or otherwise you will be ruined.” 

“What a speech for a father! Are we not man and wife? 
Do we not love each other, and are we not to have children ?” 

“ Yes, but also bread for your children. All young people love 
easily. But the responsibility!” 

The father-in-law is a materialist too. Wretched times with- 
out any ideality ! 

The life of the house was undermined ; but love did not allow 
itself to be repressed, for it was strong, and young intentions are 
weak. But creditors are not weak. Bankruptcy threatened. An 
attachment was imminent. The father-in-law came with a large 
wagon and carried off his daughter and grandchild. He forbade 
the son-in-law to show himself until he had bread for them, and 
had paid his debts. To his daughter he said nothing. But as he 
rode away, it seemed to him asif he had brought home a ruined 
maiden. He had lent out his pure child to a young man for a year, 
and now he had received her back again. Louise would gladly 
have remained with her husband, but she could not live with her 
child upon the street. So Gustave must remain behind and look 
on while his home was made desolate. Even that did not belong 
to him, for it was not paid for. The two men with the eye-glasses 
took beds, copper and pewter, china, chandeliers, — everything, 
everything. And as he stood there alone in the empty room, how 
disheartening it was for him! If she had only stayed! But what 
could she do in those empty rooms? It was better so. 

The bitter earnest of life began. He obtained a position on a 
morning paper as proof-reader. He had to be at the office at 
midnight, and stay there three hours. He retained his official 
position, because he had not yet come to bankruptcy, but he was 
cut off from advancement. At last it was granted him to see 
his wife and daughter once a week, but that only under surveil- 
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lance. At night he slept in a little room near his father-in-law’s. 
Sunday evening he had to go back to the city, for the paper was 
published early on Monday morning. Then he took leave of wife 
and child, who accompanied him to the garden gate, and he waved 
to them from afar, and felt so unhappy, so miserable, so humiliated. 
And she? 

He had reckoned that it would take him twenty years to pay 
his debts. After that? After that he would still be unable to 
provide for wife and child. Upon what, then, is any hope to be 
based? On nothing! If his father-in-law should die, wife and 
child would have nothing at all. He did not venture, therefore, 
to curse his only prop. Oh, how pitiless is life! It provides no 
sustenance for the children of men, while it gives food to all other 
created beings! And that this life, too, cannot offer all men par- 


tridges and strawberries, — really, it is too hard ! 
Translated by H.C. P. and C. P. 





LITERARY DILETTANTEISM. 


As there are many kinds of voices in the world, so are there 
many species of bibliophile, each of whom is touched by the sig- 
nificance of his own special voice—or hobby. Some there are 
who take one poet as their “mania,” and desire to possess every 
volume containing but the slightest reference to their idol; others, 
again, are broader in their sympathies — and idolize generally; 
while a further section sedulously collect first editions of Ameri- 
can books. We are now and again assured that all this is but a 
passing “fad,” and that sooner or later the collecting “boom ”’ will 
explode once and for all. It must be admitted that, at present at 
least, there appear to be no signs of this explosion, —for the true 
book-lover and seeker after first editions has many votaries in 
his train, and an increasing number appear to be flocking to his 
banner. Strong doubts are ofttimes expressed by the literary Phil- 
istine as to the sanity of all this; more especially in this matter of 
first editions. That for an original copy of a brochure of some 
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eight or ten pages containing a ‘Siena’ of Swinburne or a ‘St. 
Brandon’ of Arnold, the bibliophile will give as many guineas, 
may well appear an act of unpardonable folly to that vague per- 
sonage the General Reader, who, a “ carer for none of these things,” 
sees no difference between a first edition anda cheap reprint! Not 
so the bibliophile, who must needs gather his literary treasures as 
they were originally issued, — before cheap editions, with their nar- 
row margins and slovenly binding, rendered the garb wherewith 
his favorite authors were clothed obnoxious to his fastidious eye. 
Therefore will his cult increase, and his days wax long in the 
land. 

During the last few years, however, a new phase of bibliolatry 
seems to have appeared, which may be termed “ Literary Dilettan- 
teism,” — that of choice, privately printed limited editions of rare 
poems and pamphlets, and of hitherto unpublished letters of Ruskin 
and Shelley. It is self-evident that these issues are “not for sale,” 
but are, in the strictest sense, printed for private circulation only; 
therefore but few bibliophiles can glean in these happy fields. Of 
this new cult, Mr. Thomas J. Wise is apparently high-priest, prophet, 
and editor-in-chief; at least, so one may fairly judge from sight of 
a tiny catalogue of privately printed books now before us, entitled 
the “ Ashley Library,” —a catalogue full of interest to all lovers of 
books. Here, however, the sapient reader may query, “ And where- 
fore ‘Ashley’?” It seems that even a catalogue of books must needs 
have not only a local habitation, but a name; and in this instance 
the name appears to have been derived from the local habitation, 
for the owner of this unique library presides over his many and 
varied treasures in a residence situated in the Ashley road, abutting 
on the northern heights of London. 

Before glancing at the literary contents of this catalogue, it 
must be premised that the various issues are got up in the highest 
style of the printing art; while they have evidently received the 
most careful editorial supervision. The rarity also of some of 
them will be self-evident when it is stated they are the only 
reprints now obtainable ; for instance, that delightfully satirical 


jeu desprit of Mr. Andrew Lang @ propos of the inaugural meeting 
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of the Shelley Society, which appeared originally in the Saturday 
Review. Here it is, beautifully printed, in a private issue limited 
to five and twenty copies; for the ite, however, four extra copies 
were issued on vellum! As probably few of the readers of PorEt- 
LORE have come across this charming literary curiosity, we append 
a few extracts : — 


“* By Jove, I will: he was my father’s friend!’ 
Thus Dr. Furnivall, in choice blank verse, 
Replied, when he was asked by Mr. Sweet, . . 

‘ Why do not you, who start so many things, 
Societies for poets live and dead, 

Why do not you a new communion found — 

“ Shelley Society ” might be the name — 
Where men might worry over Shelley’s bones ?’ 
‘By Jove, I will; he was my father’s friend,’ 
Said Furnivall ; and lo, the thing was done! 
Then the fresh victim to ‘ inaugurate,’ 

They called upon the Reverend Stopford Brooke, 
Who, being well disposed to them, arose, 

And did address them in majestic phrase, 

‘ Forewords,’ as they are styled by Furnivall, 
By Jove, for Shelley was his father’s friend. 


Then anecdotes of Shelley were brought forth—.. . 
This was the bravest of the anecdotes, 

How Shelley at the elder Furnivall’s 

(For Shelley was the Doctor’s father’s friend) 
Was asked one day at tea, ‘ What he would take ?’ 
And what took Shelley but a dish of milk 

(It seems he did not like it in a cup) — 

A dish of milk, and, butterless, a crust. 

Such was the food of this superior mind, 

Such the tradition and the influence, 

That shaped the sou! of Dr. Furnivall. 


Then these weird figures went their several ways 
All the society of Shelleyites. .. . 

Oh, happy Shelley! happy in thy friends, 

And happy in the culminating chance 

When Mr. Sweet inquired of Furnivall 

Why he should so neglect so great a bard, 

For Shelley was the Doctor’s father’s friend.” 


Chief among these delicately printed booklets we must place a 
reprint of Mr. Swinburne’s ‘Grace Darling.’ This fine poem is 
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added to the Ashley Library by the special permission of Mr. 
Swinburne, and, it is needless to say, is got up in the highest style 
of the printing art. Keats’ ‘Ode to a Nightingale’ is issued in 
like sumptuous manner. Here is a literary curiosity of rare value: 
‘ The Tercentenary of Izaak Walton, written by Mr. Andrew Lang, 
—a charming essay, resplendent with illustration, and the typogra- 
phy of unusual excellence. Many a reader — dilettante or other, 
in America as in England — will desire to possess this memento 
of so interesting a celebration: in vain, however, — for the “ im- 
pression is limited to a few copies for private circulation only.” 
How tantalizingly the iteration of this phrase occurs! Now we 
come across a vara avis indeed, — Mr. William Watson’s ‘ Lach- 
rymz Musarum,’ sumptuously printed upon Japanese vellum paper ; 
also the same writer’s lines on the Shelley Centenary, —a souve- 
nir all lovers of the poet might well covet. Among what we may, 
perhaps, irreverently term the minor issues of the Ashley Library 
are various papers read before the Shelley Society, and of which 
five and twenty copies only are printed, not forgetting the “extra 
four” on vellum; chief of these is Robert Browning’s essay on 
Shelley, originally prefixed to the volume of Shelley letters issued 
by Moxon, and afterward discovered to be forgeries. We believe 
Mr. Wise had the special permission of the poet for this separate 
issue; certainly one of the clearest utterances on Shelley yet 
delivered. The present privately printed issue is the only sepa- 
rately printed edition of Mr. Browning’s essay (at the same time 
we are not certain but what it was, in the first instance, issued 
separately to the members of the Shelley Society), which was 
first reprinted in the Zvamnsactions of the London Browning 
Society. 

But the most important issues of the Ashley Library are the vol- 
umes containing the letters (some hitherto unpublished ) of Shelley 
and Ruskin. Chief among the former we have, in a couple of 
volumes, Shelley’s letters to Godwin, — some forty-two in num- 
ber, commencing on Jan. 3, 1812, wherein he certifies Godwin that 
“the dearest interests of mankind imperiously demand that a 
certain etiquette of fashion should no longer keep man at a dis- 
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tance from man, or impose its flimsy fancies between the free com- 
munication of intellect;” and the last, dated from Pisa, Aug. 7, 
1820, wherein (answering Godwin’s pressing demands for money) 
he utters the dignified rebuke to the boyish idol of his intellect : 
“Sir Philip Sidney when dying, and consumed with thirst, gave 
the helmet of water which was brought to him to the wounded 
soldier who stood beside him. It would not have been generosity, 
but folly, had he poured it on the ground, as you would that I 
should the wrecks of my once prosperous fortune.” Another vol- 
ume of Shelleyana contains the letters addressed by Harriet Shelley 
to Catherine Nugent, and which appeared in the New York Nation 
in 1889. It was during the Irish campaign of Shelley that his wife 
became intimate with Catherine Nugent; and these letters are of 
the first value as evidencing the character of the relations then 
existing between the poet and his wife. It is evident she was a 
woman capable of constancy and affection, and that she passed at 
least two years of real happiness with Shelley. For the subse- 
quent storm that laid waste their happiness, she blames Mary 
Godwin wholly and solely; and indeed these letters present a 
pleasing portrait of Harriet, giving one an impression of frankness 
as of genuineness, and showing a real love and solicitude for her 
husband. Then there are the letters addressed to Elizabeth 
Hitchener and Clare Clairmont (see PoET-LORE, vol. iv.); while 
a further volume is promised by Mr. Wise containing Shelley’s 
letters to Leigh Hunt, — which we may opine will be of altogether 
exceptional value. 

As for the Ruskin letters, these comprise many volumes, and 
are veritable: treasure-troves. There are the valuable series of 
letters on general subjects; also those addressed to Mr. William 
Ward and to a London Bibliopole, all eminently characteristic of 
the master, and of real biographical importance. The greater 
portion of these we have already extracted in PoET-LORE; but a 
new volume has just been issued by Mr. Wise, containing Rus- 
kin’s letters to M. Chesnau, the eminent French art critic, —an 
account of which, with accompanying extracts, has recently ap- 
peared in the London Bookman. These letters are of unusual 
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interest, and we propose to deal with them in a future number of 
PoET-LORE, giving full extracts therefrom. Here, too, is Mr. Rus- 
kin’s paper on “ Gold,” beautifully printed and bound, of which an 
account has already appeared in PoET-LoRE (March, 1892); also a 
little booklet containing a couple of letters on “ Sheepfolds,” ad- 
dressed by Ruskin to Dr. Furnivall, and to which the Doctor 
prefixes some interesting “ Forewords.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that all these volumes are printed 
in the most artistic style, on hand-made paper, and that five and 
twenty copies only are issued, with the inevitable four upon “ fine 
vellum.” Who, among the dilettanti, one wonders, are the recipi- 
ents of these copies upon “fine vellum”? Surely their fastidious 
souls might have been satisfied with “hand-made” paper! But 
no; the sacred fire has entered into their spirits, therefore their 
desires soar beyond paper, although “hand-made ;” vellum is the 
heaven of their aspirations, — nay, “fine” vellum. 

We must not omit to notice two rarities of some significance 
among these issues: Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Alaric in Rome,’ and 
Miss Barrett’s ‘ Battle of Marathon.’ The former is a reprint of 
the Rugby Prize Poem, and is carefully edited by Mr. Wise, who 
has also given us an interesting account of the genesis of the poem. 
The latter is a type-facsimile reprint of the first and only edition 
of Mrs. Browning’s juvenile poem, and is consequently a rarity of 
rarities. An account of this poem, with some extracts from the 
marvellous “introduction” prefixed by the poet to her work, will 
be found in PoEt-LorE for January, 1892; and when we add that 
only three or four copies of the original are known to be in exis- 
tence, — the last of which was sold for something near eighty 
pounds, — our readers will acknowledge that the dilettanti have 
good cause to be grateful to Mr. Wise. 

“ But why ‘dilettanti’ only?” the literary Philistine growls. 
“ Wait awhile,” softly whispers one who is hovering on the bor- 
ders of dilettanteism, “ wait awhile; do not all things come to him 
who waits? These are at present the elect of the literary dilet- 
tanti; by and by one of them will yawn over his hobby, or desire 
to dally in fresh fields and pastures new, or maybe wander into 
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that far country whose inhabitants are significantly termed ‘ hard 
up,’ — then shall we get a look in. And yet, alas, it will be but the 
gage of battle, for there may be many in the land who desire to 
become the proud possessors of some volume which only four and 
twenty other individuals are privileged to keep hidden in the pri- 
vate recesses of their libraries, — therefore will the prices go up! 
Then —” 

Be this as it may, the inception of the Ashley Library is surely 
one of the signs of the times, telling us with no uncertain sound 
that although “cheapness ” may be a very desirable thing in itself, 
it in no wise compensates for wretched printing and worse binding, 
or for paper so coarse that it tears as you turn the page. There- 
fore, although catering for an apparently limited company of dilet- 
tanti, Mr. Wise may be congratulated in that he has given an 
impetus to the cause which makes for a greater degree of artistic 
excellence in our printed books, and which affirms that a book 
should be as interesting to look at as to read, and as pleasant to 
the eye as to the mind. William G. Kingsland. 





SOME MODERN PORTUGUESE SONNETS. 


Sonnets such as those of Anthero de Quental, recently made 
accessible to English readers through the excellent translations by 
Edgar Prestage, have rather more of a scientific than an zsthetic 
interest. Although morbid subjectivity may and does, in the case 
of this Portuguese poet, find imaginative expression, the mind of the 
reader is less alive to the poetical beauties than to the psychologic 
problems which present themselves. The poet himself hopes that 
“This phenomenon will possibly furnish another section, though 
but an unimportant one, in the history of Germanism in Europe, 
and attract the attention of those who study the comparative psy- 
chology of nations.” 

From the prevailing pessimism of these sonnets one would say 
that ‘‘Germanism” had been almost too much for the mind of this 
southerner. Torn away from the peaceful moorings of the Catho- 
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lic Church and plunged into the maelstrom of metaphysical discus- 
sion, he emerges with the settled conviction that life is not worth 
living, and death the only release. The sonnets reflect accurately 
the various phases in this mental struggle. In the first series, 
written between 1860 and 1862, he is still deistic, but the general 
miserableness of life, as he views it, causes him vague doubts. He 
is tormented by a vision of the Ideal, which ever escapes him, — 
‘* Asking of forms the Ideal pure, 
I stumble in the dark on matter dure, 
And see how crude are all things that exist.” 

In the next series, from 1862-1866, there is less direct reflection of 
his mental moods, but that he still, like Browning’s Cleon, finds 
life incapable of joy as the soul sees joy is shown in the dreams and 
visions and ideals which he ever fails to attain ; and that he is drift- 
ing farther and farther from a deistic conception of the universe is 
shown in the closing sonnet, ‘ A Romantic Burying-place,’ in which 
is to be detected a Buddhistic desire on his part for absorption into 
the Universal Whole. From now on his philosophy begins to take 
more definite shape, and finally crystallizes into a system which has 
been described as a mixture of Hellenism and Buddhism, or, as he 
himself puts it, the world is “at once naturalistic and spiritual. 
The spirit is the type of reality; nature is no more than a distant 
imitation, a vague mimicry, a dim and imperfect symbol of the 
spirit. Goodness, therefore, is the supreme law of the universe, and 
the essence of the spirit. Freedom, in spite of the inflexible deter- 
minism of Nature, is by no means an empty word; it is possible 
and is realized in holiness. To the saint, the world ceases to be a 
prison; on the contrary, he is master of the world, because he is 
its highest interpreter. Through him alone the universe knows the 
reason for its existence, and he, only, realizes its end.” The settle- 
ment of his metaphysical doubts does not seem to have added for 
him any charm to life. Among his last sonnets is a series in praise 
of death. The only peace for him is through liberation from 

Being. 
“ He only whom Non-being doth affright 

Feareth thy silence vast and mortuary, 


Night without end and space most solitary, 
Thou night of Death, the dark and dreadsome light. 
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Not I; my humble soul yet full of might 

Thy hall of mourning enters faithfully ; 

To others thou art ashes, vacancy, 

For me thy gloomy face hath smiles most bright. 
I love the holy peace ineffable, 

The peerless silence of the Unchangeable, 

That cloaks the eternal good in mourning suit : 
Non-being, though ’t were wrong to seek thee out, 
One yet may worship thee and dream about 

The only Being true and absolute.” 


Not many years after penning these lines, the desire for Non- 
being became too strong for him to resist, and he shot himself in 
the city of his birth, St. Michael’s in the Azores. 

The Introduction and Autobiography, which form a good part of 
the present volume, throw much interesting light upon the character 
of this strangely soul-tossed poet, as well as on the Portuguese lite- 
rary movements in which he was a moving spirit. (Anthero de 
Quental: Sixty-four Sonnets. Englished by Edgar Prestage. 
London: David Nutt. 1894.) c 





A SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 


HOW TO STUDY BRYANT’S ‘ THANATOPSIS.’ 


Tue “various language” which Nature speaks to him who in 
love of her “ holds communion with her visible forms” is the sub- 
ject of the preface of ‘Thanatopsis’ (first sixteen lines). Is it 
exemplified in the sequel of the poem? Is her “ voice of glad- 
ness ” for his “ gayer hours” the theme, or her voice of “ healing 
sympathy” that steals away the sharpness from his darker 
musings ? 

When thoughts of death come, and under the open sky you listen 
to the still voice that comes “ from Earth and her waters and the 
deeps of air,” what is the “ healing sympathy ” it offers ? 

First, the certainty that Nature shall in a short time reabsorb 
“thine individual being” and every “ human trace” be lost in her 
elements, and converted, moreover, to her own new growths and 
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uses; for the oak shall pierce thy mould with his roots, and the 
ploughshare turn thee up as but one in substance with the “ insen- 
sible rock” and “sluggish clod.” 

Second, that thy fate shall have innumerable companions ; and 
that a more magnificent couch could not be desired. 

An expanded description follows of those various and innume- 
rable companions, and of the “ solemn decorations of the great tomb 
of man.” Is any additional phase of the thought itself given, or is 
the rest an expansion merely of the same two ideas, — the univer- 
sality of death, and the splendor of the universal tomb ? 

In the concluding nine lines is it the voice of Nature or of the 
poet that urges you so to live that you may go to death not like a 
scourged galley slave to his dungeon, but “ Like one who wraps 
the draperies of his couch about him and lies down to pleasant 
dreams” ? 

Is the soothing and sustainment spoken of shown in the 
poem to be a consequence of listening to Nature’s voice? Does 
it follow of necessity from the fact of Death’s universality, and 
from the perception of the beauty of the tomb universal? Or is 
there, do you think, a gap in the argument of the poem? Do you 
consider companionship in death and the beauty of the entomb- 
ment of man in Nature, as here set forth, to be facts sufficiently 
cheering in themselves to warrant an “unfaltering trust”? Is 
either one of these facts, as expressed in this poem, more per- 
suasive to comfort than the other, and why? Do you think that 
the fact that all humanity has shared your fate, or will share it, 
offers sustainment, or that the other fact is soothing, that the ma- 
terial universe in which you shall be buried is beautiful? Would 
these facts be strengthened in sustaining and soothing power if to 
the first be added the element of personal affection for the dead or 
human brotherhood with them, and to the second an element of a 
perfecting purpose visible in Nature and so supplementing the 
material beauty of the earth with an innate intellectual and spiritual 
beauty? But does Bryant intimate any such additions ? 

Mr. J. W. Chadwick, who, in his article in the September 


Harper's entitled ‘ The Origin of a Great Poem,’ finds in this pas- 
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sage from Blair the germ which Bryant expanded in ‘ Thanatopsis,’ 
speaks of the thought as suffering a sea-change in Bryant into some- 
thing passing rich and strangely beautiful. What is the difference, 
do you think, between Blair’s thought as follows — 


“ What is this world ? 
What but a spacious burial-field unwalled, 
Strewed with death’s spoils, the spoils of animals, 
Savage and tame, and full of dead men’s bones ! 
The very turf on which we tread once lived ; 
And we that live must lend our carcasses 
To cover our own offspring ; in their turns 
These too must cover theirs ” — 


and Bryant’s? Does the superior charm of Bryant’s poem reside 
solely in its finer verbal and metrical expression? Or does the 
secret of it lie in his perception in death's universality of its law- 
fulness, and hence of its strength and sustainment; and in the 
engulfment of man in matter of the beauty that results in spite of 
that, and hence of its peace? 

Compare the two opposite dramatic expressions by Shakespeare 
of the same ideas of physical death as those on which Bryant 
dwells; that is, on the fatal side, the inevitableness of death to 
every one, and on the physical side, decay and reabsorption into 
matter. 

“ Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 
It seems to me most strange that men should fear ; 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, 
Will come when it will come.” 


“ Ay, but to die, and go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold obstruction and to rot; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling region of thick-ribbéd ice ; 
To be imprisoned in the viewless winds ; 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world; or to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and incertain thoughts 
Imagine howling ! — ’tis too horrible ! 
The weariest and most loathéd worldly life, 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on Nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death.” 
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Is there either expression or implication in ‘ Thanatopsis’ of a 
spiritual side to death, or is the thought bent wholly on the physi- 
cal and fatal sides, as in Shakespeare ? 

Is the early date of the poem (1811-1821), before the theory 
of evolution was established, responsible for its treatment of Nature 
as having no relation to the human or the spiritual, and as being 
an outside element separable from man and one to which he is 
subordinate ? Contrast this treatment of Nature with that of poets 
of a more modern spirit who were strongly imbued with the idea 
of evolution and with a view of Nature as closely akin to man and 
leading up to him. For example, with Tennyson’s lines : — 


“ Contemplate all this work of Time 
The giant laboring in his growth ; 
Nor dream of human love and truth, 
As dying Nature’s earth and lime ; 


But trust that those we call the dead 
Are breathers of an ampler day 
For ever nobler ends. They say, 
The solid earth whereon we tread 


In tracts of fluent heat began, 
And grew to seeming-random forms, 
The seeming prey of cyclic storms, 
Till at the last arose the man ; 


Who throve and branch’d from clime to clime, 
The herald of a higher race, 
And of himself in higher place 

If so he type this work of Time 


Within himself, from more to more.” 


Or with Browning’s poetry of evolution in ‘ Paracelsus’ : — 


“ The centre-fire heaves underneath the earth, 
And the earth changes like a human face ; 
The molten ore bursts up among the rocks, 
Winds into the stone’s heart, outbranches bright 
In hidden mines, spots barren river-beds, 
Crumbles into fine sand where sunbeams bask — 
God joys therein. The wroth sea’s waves areedged * 
With foam, white as the bitten lip of hate, 
When, in the solitary waste, strange groups 
Of young volcanoes come up, cyclops-like, 
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Staring together with their eyes on flame — 
God tastes a pleasure in their uncouth pride. 
Then all is still; earth is a wintry clod: 
But spring-wind, like a dancing psaltress, passes 
Over its breast to waken it ; rare verdure 
Buds tenderly upon rough banks, between 
The withered tree-roots and the cracks of frost, 
Like a smile striving with a wrinkled face ; 
. . . Thus God dwells in all, 

From life’s minute beginnings, up at last 
To man — 

. whose attributes had here and there 
Been scattered o’er the visible world before, 
Asking to be combined. 

. . . Not alone 

For their possessor dawn those qualities, 
But the new glory mixes with the heaven 
And earth; man, once descried, imprints forever 
His presence on all lifeless things.” 


Topic for Debate: Is there a quality in Bryant’s ‘ Thanatopsis’ 
which marks the poem as a connecting link between such different 
confrontings of death as are expressed in the passage cited from 
Blair, in Browning’s ‘Prospice,’ or in the following lines from 
Whitman : — 


“Come, lovely and soothing death, 
Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving, 
In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 
Sooner or later delicate death. 


‘“‘ Prais’d be the fathomless universe, 
For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge curious, 
And for love, sweet love — but praise! praise! praise ! 
For the sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding death.” 


Having considered the subject-matter of the poem, we may 
now turn our attention to its art-form. Let us begin by examin- 
ing the distinctive characteristics of the blank verse in which it is 
written. Notice the sustained flow given to the verse by the con- 
stant use of run-on lines (a characteristic of Shakespeare’s most 
developed verse). When end-stopped lines do occur, do they 
mark a transition to a fresh phase of thought? The monotony 
which might result from so continuous a use of run-on lines is 
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prevented by judicious changes of accent and additions of short 
syllables. Point out all such changes from the normal rhythm- 
scheme. The frequent use of “and” also adds to the smooth 
and dignified flow of the language. 

We may now inquire into the nature of the images used. From 
the beginning through “comes a still voice,” personification is 
the chief figure used. Nature is described as a living being with 
whom man may hold communion, who sfeaks a “various lan- 
guage,” and soon. The sympathy, also, which Nature gives us is 
endowed with the power of action by the poet when he qualifies it 
by the adjective “healing,” and says it “steals away” the sharp- 
ness from man’s darker musings. Is there any other form of 
imagery thus far used? 

Beginning with “ Yet a few days” and on to the end of the 
paragraph, the voice of Nature is represented as‘speaking to man. 
Notice the personifications that occur from here through to 
“mould,” and whether they are effected by adjectives or verbs or 
both. Observe the curious inconsistency produced by this figure 
of personification, namely, that while the voice of earth and her 
waters, etc., speak, she represents man as becoming a brother to 
the “‘ zusensible rock,” so that there is at one time the idea of 
Nature as a living spirit and as dead matter. This may serve to 
emphasize the difference between the merely rhetorical figure 
of the personification of Nature and a Pantheistic conception of 
nature, in which nature is considered to be, in very truth, the 
abode of spirit. 

In the next division of the poem, the earth is called the couch, 
the sepulchre, the tomb of man, thus introducing metaphors. 
Notice, however, the various grades of personification which the 
poet continues to use. Are there any similes in the poem from 
this point on? It will be seen by this study that the chief figure 
used in this poem is personification, and furthermore, it is personi- 
fication of the most common kind, — namely, that which attributes 
action to the various objects of nature. 

The history of the composition of ‘Thanatopsis’ throws some 
light on the joining of its parts, which is perceptible between the 
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opening lines and those beginning “‘ Yet a few days,” and again 
after ‘‘make their bed with thee,” and in the conclusion, “So 
live,” etc., for the original draft of the poem began with “ Yet a 
few days,” and ended after “Make their bed with thee,” and was 
so published first in the orth American Review in 1817. It was 
written, however, in 1811, when Bryant was but seventeen years 
old. The prefatory and concluding lines, together with several 
verbal changes, were added before 1821, when the poem appeared 
in its present form. 

Topic for Debate: Should you say that the poem is marked 
by great wealth of imagery, or that its undoubted artistic charm 
consists rather in its harmonious and dignified rhythm, and in an 
exquisite sense of fitness in the choice and relatiening of words 


for the picturesque presentation of the thought? 
P. A.C. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


IT was not until nigh unto two thousand years that the 
indictment against Socrates, the scorner of gods and corrupter 
of youth, was removed; but, happily, the authority of those 
modern dicasts who condemn with their editorial anathemas 
the poet daring to follow the leadings of genius into untracked 
orbits, is of momentary duration. Thus it comes that Walt 
Whitman, who a few short years ago could find no place in any 
magazine, can now be made the subject of a leading article in one 
of the popular magazines. An article, too, in which generous 
quotations are made from the very poems upon which the former 
editor would have turned his back. In his remarks on the “ Reli- 
gion of Walt Whitman’s Poems,” in the September Avena, the 
Rev. M. J. Savage shows not only an intellectual appreciation of 
Whitman’s attitude, but a positive enthusiasm and faith in his 
greatness which will go to the heart of all Whitman lovers, and 
do much toward bringing the “Divine average” into sympathy 
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with their stanchest advocate. It is to be noted that Mr. Savage 
is more sure of Whitman’s truly poetical quality than many of 
his avowed disciples. Witness the following : — 


“Is the body and form which he has chosen to give his work 
to be called poetry? Every one knows that rhyme is not essential 
to poetry; else would the greatest — Milton, Shakespeare, Homer, 
Job, Isaiah, the Psalms— be ruled out. Whitman has a rhythm 
which is all his own, as much as the waves and the surf-beat 
belong to the sea. Some of his work is exquisite in its word- 
music, and grand as the roll of breakers. Some of his passages 
need not fear comparison with the finest in the Old Testament.” 


Another of Mr. Savage’s interesting studies of “ Religion in 
the Poets” appears in the August Avena, Whittier, also a poet of 
democracy, being the subject. 


Harper's has been simply ‘ Trilby’ during the current 
year for many people. Yet that fascinating tale, — interesting ex- 
ample as it is of the predominance of Art over Literature, and 
charming as is its style, its claim to excellence in literary art, — 
has no sober warrant to occult all the other attractions of Harper's ; 
Mr. Warner’s serial story ‘The Golden House,’ for example, a 
glance at which, after the rather old-fashioned and simple Parisian 
student reminiscences of Du Maurier, affects one like a plunge 
into the contemporaneous and the morally complex. For the 
modern story is growing more and more weighty with artistically 
introduced implications of the American problem, on whose 
solution in the interest of genuine democracy or in that of an 
imperialistic plutocracy depends the future of our country. 

Mr. Howells’s call on Emerson is one of the most quaintly 
humorous bits in the whole series of his reminiscences, ‘ My First 
Visit to New England,’ the four parts of which have appeared 
successively in the May, June, July, and August Havper's. His 
meetings with the Boston and Cambridge set, with Fields, Holmes, 
and Lowell, and even with Hawthorne, are at once easy and almost 
companionable ; but when it comes to Thoreau and Emerson, the 
more rarefied air of Concord genius is plainly seen to rear itself 
about them in walls of crystal, humanly accessible yet transcen- 
dentally aloof, at home only on their own high table-land of original 
power and peculiar meaning. That Mr. Howells did not then 
speak Emerson’s language, however he may have approached it 
since, is quite as clear; and it is one of the fine points of his 
account that it so perfectly portrays both the visiting young man 
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and the bevisited yet unvisited seer, groping in vain for each other 
over the barrier made by the “ jingle man.” 

The literary student will be attracted by Mr. Chadwick’s paper 
on ‘ Thanatopsis,’ in the September Harper’s ; nor should our retro- 
spective view of some of the prominent features of the year neglect 
to recall the customary Shakespearian paper, another instalment 
of Abbey’s ‘Winter’s Tale’ illustrations, in the April Harper's. We 
wonder why he made Hermione, when she is shown by Paulina to 
her husband as a statue grasping the curtain as if she had herself 
with one hand pushed that back, and her veil with the other. 
Leontes would have been a fo~’, -..deed, if he had not perceived 
at once that Hermione was no statue, but veritable flesh and blood. 
Andrew Lang’s accompanying comment is readable, and shows a 
lack of profoundness which is doubtless suitable to the occasion, 
though one sometimes marvels why a certain flippant shallowness 
should be the desideratum of a clever literary style. 


THE slab intended to cover the grave of Robert Browning, 
in Westminster Abbey, is now completed, Mr. Kingsland writes: 
“It is about to be forwarded from Venice to England. Owing to the 
limitations of the allotted space, it was somewhat difficult to decide 
upon a design —as also to find a piece of Oriental porphyry suffi- 
ciently large for the purpose. Mr. Barrett Browning, however, met 
with a suitable stone at Rome, which has been put into a frame of 
Sienna marble, the inscription on which will consist only of the 
name and date of birth, with an English rose at the head, and a 
Florentine lily below. 

“ Has not the time arrived for a bust of the great poet to be 
placed in the Abbey? And if a bust of Robert Browning, why not 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning also? What space there may be to 
spare in the spot adjacent to the graves of Browning and Tennyson 
we know not ; but surely room could be found, even in that crowded 
part of the Abbey, for busts of Tennyson and Browning, with Eliz- 
abeth Barrett in the centre: so worthily commemorating the repre- 
sentative triune of Victorian song.” 


THE uselessness of merely adjectivial criticism and its rela- 
tivity are alike admirably illustrated by the experience of an East 
End of London teacher, who finished a eulogy of Shakespeare by 
asking his class to name their favorite plays. One boy gave ‘ Ham- 
let,’ and another ‘Lear,’ and then a little fellow shouted, ‘ Dick 
Turpin.’ “ Whotold you that Shakespeare wrote ‘ Dick Turpin’ ?” 
said the teacher. “ Please, sir, you did.” “I? No,” replied the 
teacher. ‘ Yes, you did, sir; you said Shakespeare wrote all the 
best plays.” 
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BEOWULF AND ARTHUR AS ENGLISH 
IDEALS. 





HE race-ideal is the product of race possibility, moulded 
into form by the shaping power which lies behind lit- 
erature, and breathed into life by the divine spark of 
imagination. In the childhood of the nation the ideal 

has its birth. It struggles into life with the first urgings of self- 

consciousness. It grows as the organism grows, waxing greater 
and more spiritual as the light of imagination shines more glori- 
ously upon it, waning if that heavenly glow be put to baser uses, 
and perishing utterly when the last faint glimmer fades into the 
light of common day. To know the successive ideals of a person 
and of a people is to know that man and race not only in actuality, 
but in possibility, — to know the inmost recesses and the farthest 
outreachings of their natures; for with every people, as with every 
person, a succession of ideals appears, following the prevailing 
lines of trend in the nation’s history. In the midst of the changes 
there is a frequent recurrence of one form, which establishes itself 
in time as the permanent national ideal. 

As the race-ideal makes its appearance at an early period, so 
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the earliest forms of literature remain the most fitting for its 
expression. The epic, with its large opportunities, its endless 
vista of deeds, is bounded only by the limits of a hero’s life. If by 
its nature the epic claims this place in literature, its origin gives it 
a double right to claim the setting forth of the race-ideal as 
its inalienable function; for the singers of the old lays, and the 
shapers of the epics, had no original concepts to give to the world. 
They voiced the race-thought, the collective consciousness of the 
people. So, too, the ideal which sprang up in the old days, and 
had its roots in the very vitals of the nation, struck an ever 
deeper hold by virtue of continually added elements of strength. 
A character whose acts are plainly stamped upon scientifically 
verified history, who is limited by his actual deeds, who has defined 
himself to the world by his known relations to the real and the 
practical, does not readily become the universal, enduring ideal of 
a race; but if he looms up in the faint, far light of myth and 
legend, if his potentiality stretches out into an infinity of achieve- 
ment, he so kindles the imagination that it gladly embraces him as 
the being in which it would realize itself. The conscious portrayal 
of the type in literature is of later beginnings and more rapid 
growth,—the product of an observing, analytical, scientific age, 
when imagination has begun to run to seed. 

In English literature two main streams —the Celtic and the 
Teutonic —are plainly discernible, though their waters have been 
mingled for many a century, and have been modified by the influx 
of many smaller tributaries. To examine the head-waters of these 
streams, and to see what they have contributed to the English 
ideal, is the purpose of this paper. 

Whether the ‘ Beowulf’ had its origin in nature, myth, or hero- 
worship, or sober history, or whether it is a combination of all 
three, is the province of the scholar to determine. The adoption 
of any one of these theories will not change the esthetic or ethical 
aspect of the poem in its present form, nor will it in any degree 
modify the impress of Teutonism which it bears, the stamp of the 
Teutonic character and ideals. An analysis of the elements of 
this character will show how far the early ideal has been realized 
in the English people, and how long it has endured. 
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Over the whole poem broods the thought of Wyrd. The atmos- 
phere is gray and misty, like the marsh home of Grendel, and 
through the grayness go stalking the huge dim forms of the giants 
and zickers of the northern cult. The gray gloom is a reflection 
of the conception these folk had of life, as well as a picture of the 
natural scenery which they daily looked upon. The conditions of 
life point always in the direction of tragedy. There is, however, 
no disposition to sit down and weep over the melancholy of it. 
Beowulf stands up bravely and looks the issue in the face, — Fate 
must be fought against, whatever the odds. Brave before all else 
is this Beowulf, with the bravery of a young, strong, unsoftened 
people, the physical courage which not only meets an enemy 
unshrinkingly, but seeks him out to fight with him alone and 
weaponless. This is the very rapture and madness of bravery, the 
apotheosis of daring. It is almost imaginative — rather, it so strips 
off and defies imagination as to capture that quality by the abnega- 
tion of it. 

The love of praise and the desire for glory breathing through 
every utterance in the poem, are not the evidence of a vaulting 
ambition which seeks its goal through crooked ways, but rather 
the unrestrained outbreak of the longing for appreciated activity 
and power. Its root is in the instinct for the ruder kind of self-' 
expression, the impulse to fight, to overcome obstacles by muscular 
force. Beowulf does not seek to conceal his desire for praise. He 
boasts of his exploits with a child’s simplicity of enjoyment. His 
age is too far from civilization to have attained the virtue of mod- 
esty and the vice of hypocrisy. In spite of this large boastfulness, 
there is a temperance in his judgment of men and things, which 
predicates balance of temperament and strong wisdom in the race 
which produced him. 

The spirit of loyalty that has already grown, in Beowulf’s time, 
into a racial institution, is strongly impressed upon the poem. 
The duty of the ¢hegn to his lord, a service resting upon sentiment 
as well as upon necessity, is performed heartily. The germ of 
feudalism and the prophecy of chivalry are here discovered, but it 
is only a germ as yet. Scarcely a hint of the love sentiment is to 
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be found anywhere. Woman is seen in various relations, occupy- 
ing always a position of dignity, and inspiring those feelings of 
respect, that sense of her inviolability, which is the great honor 
of the Teutonic race; but the tenderer feeling that nourished 
feudalism into chivalry is quite beyond the pale of Beowulf’s 
experience. 

In spite of the interpolations by a later Christian editor, the 
poem is pagan and of the essence of paganism. The old fragment 
touching the Passing of Scyld hints of the mystery of birth and 
death ; but aside from this there is no looking beyond that after- 
mystery, no dwelling upon the possibilities of the hereafter. The 
whole work is an embodiment of the idea of practicality. Beowulf 
died, not to establish a principle, but to secure the golden hoard of 
the fire-drake, and therefore the funeral dirge of this hero knells 
him out of the memory of men. The history of Beowulf is the 
pathos of paganism and of the material. It has been said that this 
is a half-finished epos, benumbed in the midst of its growth. It 
lies frozen because it is the imperfect ideal of a single, unmixed 
race; because it is wanting in elements that lay hold upon the 
higher imagination ; because it was never touched by that “ natural 
magic,” that divine spark which is of the essence of immortality. 
But though Beowulf, as a single concrete character, passed so early 
out of English thought, the elements of his being passed into the 
English people, and he lives to-day in enduring qualities. He 
appears in history and in literature in varied forms. He lives the 
free life of law-abiding lawlessness with Robin Hood in Sherwood 
Forest. His loyalty breathes again in Shakespeare’s Faulcon- 
bridge, — a loyalty deepened into reverence for the kingly office, 
and into love of race and country. He reaches England’s heart 
through the kindly and kingly heartiness of Henry the Fifth. He 
stirs the English blood to go over seas on adventure in the great 
days of Elizabeth. He fights again with Nelson and the Iron 
Duke. Was his struggle with the dragons all in vain, when a 
dragon-slayer is patron saint of England? If Beowulf is no longer 
an ideal in the higher sense, it is because he has been lived into 


a type. 
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The course of thought in Anglo-Saxon times was comparatively 
simple, uniform, and continuous. The race was virtually a unit, in 
spite of transfer of abode, conquest by continual fighting, and the 
introduction of a new religion. ‘The Germanic races are stable in 
quality, and do not easily change. With the Norman Conquest 
came a new spirit with a new people, —a spirit of intellectual 
struggle and achievement, an impulse to search for new ideas and 
forms of expression, and to assimilate them with the old. The 
growing mind of the nation acquired an unwonted freedom of 
movement, the result of which is seen in the onward sweep of 
development of all phases of life. Then the literary ideals of the 
English people began to grow up into lusty youth. If among them 
all one can be found which appears and reappears ; which out of 
small yet vigorous beginnings grows and changes and develops as 
the nation advances; which has in it an alluring element that 
haunts the imagination of poets, and lives on in the affections of 
the common people,—this may be called the English ideal. 
Therefore it is that Geoffrey of Monmouth’s ‘ Historia Britonum’ 
forms perhaps the most significant achievement of the new time. 
This lover of legend and of folk-lore gathered from old writers of 
prose and verse, from legend, tradition, and myth, out of his own 
Celtic fancy as well, the tale of the deeds of the British kings from 
remotest times to his own day. The richness of the Celtic mate- 
rial from which he drew, the intricate mazes of fancy opened up by 
recent investigations of that material, contrast strongly with the 
simpler forms of Teutonic legend. The earliest Arthur, from one 
point of view, suffers by comparison with Beowulf, for the morals 
in early Celtic literature will not always bear examination. What, 
then, is the secret of the charm? It is nothing else than the 
exuberance of the fancy, the brightness of the coloring, the invita- 
tion to boundless imaginative expansion, the germ of morality in 
the midst of unmorality, which gave it the possibility of endurance. 
The old dreams and memories which the deeds of Arthur and the 
prophesies of Merlin aroused in the conquered Celts, awakened 
into fresh stirrings and hopes, a keener intellectual life for the 
new-born English ; and the Celts became conquerors of the Teutons 
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in a higher sense than they knew, for they gave a hero not to the 
English only, but to all the world as well. It is beyond the 
province of this paper to trace the spread of the story over France 
and Germany and elsewhere. England has the sole claim upon 
our thought. 

In the old Welsh tales Arthur appears, according to some 
scholars, first as a culture hero, or personification of a nature 
myth, then as a historic leader of the Britons, and conqueror of 
the Saxons in twelve battles. Later, when the Charlemagne cycle 
had come into England to influence British tradition, Arthur grew 
into a mighty king and world-conqueror, supernaturally endowed 
and guarded. The splendors of his court and the glorious achieve- 
ments of his knights, the atmosphere of the marvellous and of the 
mysterious, as well as of the chivalric and the heroic, which sur- 
rounded him, fascinated England and France alike, and reaches 
down to our own day. 

Soon after Geoffrey, Alfred of Beverley wrote the tales in Latin, 
Geoffrey Gannar put them into Anglo-Norman verse, and Wace 
followed with the account of the Round Table. Then came Walter 
Map, who gathered other tales into the Arthur cycle, added the 
Quest of the Graal, and thus emphasized the element of mysticism, 
the soul of Christian spiritualization. 

It was Layamon who first brought Arthur into English verse, 
when, at the beginning of the thirteenth century, he drew from the 
oral traditions of the people on the borderland of Wales, united 
them with English legends and traces of ancient Germanic myths, 
made a foundation structure of the work of Wace, and built upon 
ita noble poem. In it Arthur is made a larger, more poetic, more 
spiritual character, and the stories about him are told with touches 
of fine imagination. 

From this time rhymers and romancers were not long wanting, 
who told the old tales in their own fashion. At last came Sir 
Thomas Mallory, to put into strong prose the composite story, 
which holds one yet by the deathless power of true romance. 
From this time the treatment of Arthur in great poetry is not for 
the sake of the story only, but with the distinct acceptance of the 
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ideal significance of the character, the product of centuries, from 
the age when the Celtic myths of Cloudland had their birth. 
Spenser brings him into the realm of Faerie, as the embodiment 
of the soul’s ideal of itself. Divested of his old surroundings, and 
separated from his fellowship of knights, he seems unlike the 
Arthur we have known; but this shows in what fashion he has 
established himself in English thought, and how much more than 
the hero of myth, or legend, or romance he has become. From 
this time he haunts the imagination of English poets. For years 
Milton held in his mind the Arthur cycle as the possible subject 
of his great epic, but was kept from it by the stern bent of a 
genius which drew away from humanity to deal with themes more 
remote and awful. Dryden contemplated the same subject when 
he too dreamed, as every poet does, of writing an immortal epic. 
And all the while ‘ Beowulf’ lay covered with the dust of cen- 
turies, and without the power of life to claim a place in living 
literature. 

Arthur has come into this century with a yet deeper significance. 
With all the old romantic coloring, with the splendor and the 
beauty of Celtic fancy, with the dash and daring of chivalric ad- 
venture, with the softening of the old mysticism, and with the 
allegorical spiritualism of Spenser humanized into flesh and blood, 
the King Arthur of Tennyson adds to all this the nineteenth-cen- 
tury conception of the meaning of life. 

We have then set side by side the rude yet dignified figure of 
the Beowulf of the dim, half-savage age of continental Teutonism, 
and this Arthur who belongs to all time and is claimed by all 
peoples. Beowulf remains in his place because he is set in a nar- 
rower mould of nationalism ; but Arthur has gone beyond his 
primitive race and country into a cosmopolitan realm. Beowulf 
towers and looms through the chill gray mist of the marshes ; but 
the warm passionate smoke of mystical incense softens the noble 
and splendid figure of Arthur. Fate broods over Beowulf; the 
Christian notion of sin and atonement vitalizes the Arthurian 
literature. Merlin guides him with his counsel and occult power, 
and the Lady of the Lake is his help; but the counsellor that 
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Beowulf knows best *is the practical wisdom of his own mind. 
When a deed is to be done, the firm, well-proved strength of his 
own body must accomplish it; no mysterious hand holds out to 
him a supernatural weapon. Arthur fights with a charmed sword, 
and is protected from hurt by a magic talisman. In Beowulf is 
the magnifying of the practical; in Arthur is the concrete present- 
ment of spiritual symbol. In the old story Arthur did not die, but 
sailed away to return again. In a deeper sense he cannot die, for 


he has touched the infinite issues of life and death. 
Sarah F. McNary. 





HOW MAY LITERATURE BEST BE TAUGHT P 
THE AIMS OF LITERARY STUDY. 


III. — (Conclusion.) 


MN annotated editions of poems, designed for the use of 
| schools, the word “supply ” should but rarely appear in 

the notes. But it crops out everywhere in the analy- 
.4 Sis-run-mad system pursued by some editors. The 
student is everywhere told to supply this and to supply that. 
Every ellipsis is filled out, every metaphor is resolved into a simile 
or elaborate comparison, or the student is asked so to resolve it. 
Every Quos ego is completed by giving what the speaker would 
probably have said if he had not been interrupted, or had not inter- 
rupted himself, as Neptune did when he felt he was losing, through 
indignation, his self-control, and thought it best to compose himself 
as well as the agitated waves (gos ego—sed motos prestat com- 
ponere fluctus). 

The habit is thus induced and confirmed of reading the lan- 
guage of poetry as a foreign language ; that is, by mentally resolving 
it into the more loosely textured, more familiar language of prose. 

Ellipses and interruptions and checked utterances are really 
part of the poetic or dramatic expression itself. 

Macbeth, in his soliloquy (“If it were done when ’t is done,” 
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etc., A. I. s. vii.), omits, in his great eagerness for news, when 
Lady Macbeth enters, the last word of the sentence he is uttering, 
and this omission has a dramatic effect which would be lessened if 
the last word were supplied : — 
“T have no spur 

To prick the sides of my intent, but only 

Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself 

And falls on the other — How now? What news?” 

A very obliging editor would be likely to inform the student 
that if Lady Macbeth had not come in and interrupted his solilo- 
quy, he would have added the word “ side.” 

Students are often required in the schools to write out para- 
phrases of poems, —an exercise very much to be condemned. (It 
is a very old exercise, but it is none the better for being old. 
Whatever age may do for some material things, — wine is a notable 
example, — it does not improve bad exercises in language which 
prevent the mind from becoming conformed to the contriving spirit 
of poetic genius, as exhibited in the elliptical, and, wholly relatively 
speaking, inverted construction of poetic language. ) 

I have in my library — 

“The first six books of Milton’s Paradise Lost, rendered into 
grammatical construction; the words of the text being arranged, 
at the bottom of each page, in the same natural order with the con- 
ceptions of the mind; and the ellipsis properly supplied, without 
any alteration in the diction of the poem. . . . Designed for the 
use of our most eminent schools, and of private gentlemen and 
ladies; and also of foreigners of distinction, who would read this 
admirable poem with understanding and taste. By the late James 
Buchanan, author of the British Grammar, etc. . . . Edinburgh: 


1773. 8vo. pp. 444.” 

To read the ‘ Paradise Lost’ in such an edition would be almost 
as bad as to read it in the “ emended ” text of Dr. Bentley’s edition, 
with its “ wild and unfeeling corruptions.” 

“The words of the text,” says the title of Buchanan’s Milton, 
“being arranged ... in the same natural order with the concep- 


tions of the mind.” “ Natural,” as applied to the order of words in 
a sentence, is a purely relative term, the order being largely deter- 
68 
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mined by the degree to which thought is impassioned or unimpas- 
sioned. What is really meant by the “ natural” order of words, in 
a sentence, in any language, is that which is the wswa/ order; but 
an unusual order, due to the intensifying effect upon the mind, of 
strong feeling, is certainly no less natural — it is, so to speak, more 
highly natural. We are more familiar with the natural on the 
lower planes. The question should be whether inversion (so 
called) and whatever other features may characterize the diction 
of the higher poetry and differentiate it from that of plain, unim- 
passioned prose, be organic, that is, be inseparable from the er- 
pression ; and if so, they are “ natural,” — just as natural as the 
order of the plainest prose. They are the result of formative feel- 
ing ; and they should be received by the mind of the reader in their 
organic character; otherwise the special effect resulting from the 
construction of the language is lost. The effect of — 
“ Back to thy punishment, 

False fugitive, and to thy speed add wings, 

Lest with a whip of scorpions I pursue 

Thy ling’ring,” 
is quite different from that of “ False fugitive, go back to thy 
punishment, and add wings to thy speed, lest I pursue thy linger- 
ing with a whip of scorpions,” as Buchanan puts it, in what he 
calls “ the same natural order with the conceptions of the mind.” 

The “ natural” order, then, is a variable order, depending largely 
upon the pitch of the mind and the feelings. 

The order of the words of the angel announcing the fall of 
Babylon (Rev. xiv. 8, and xviii. 2), is more “ natural” in the Greek, 
and in the Latin of the Vulgate, than it is in the King James’s ver- 
sion, as it exhibits more distinctly the dominant idea in the mind 
of the angel: — 

"Ezrecev érrece BaBvdXov 1) pweyardn, 

Cecidit, cecidit Babylon illa magna, 

Babylon is fallen, is fallen, that great city (xiv. 8), 
Babylon the great is fallen, is fallen (xviii. 2). 

The Revision gives what is, under the circumstances, the more 
natural order: — 

Fallen, fallen, is Babylon the great. 
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This, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter: organic forms 
of language, to be educating, must be directly apprehended by the 
mind, and not be deformed by being extenuated (thinned out), dis- 
ordered, or disarranged. 

It is all-important that in early life concrete standards of poetry 
be implanted in the mind and feelings, — standards in the form of 
passages from the great Masters of Song, in which spiritualized 
thought has reached the ultimate limits of expression, the thought 
and the feeling having taken on forms which are inseparable from 
themselves. Abstract standards, in estimating poetry, are of but 
little worth, if, indeed, they are worth anything. And people who 
need definitions of poetry are generally people who have not ex- 
perienced much of the thing itself. With those who have, poetry 
is poetry, and there an end. 

Any one who, when a child, had his memory well stored with 
passages from the great poets, and who, later, more fully assimilated 
them, has within himself a standard far more reliable than any 
abstract standards he may have been taught —a standard which 
he will more or Jess spontaneously and unconsciously apply, in his 
reading of poetry, according as that standard has become a part of 
himself. The poets whose triumphant expressions he has lovingly 
assimilated, live in 42, to some degree. 


How is the best response to the essential life of a poem to be 
secured by the teacher from the student? I answer, by the fullest 
interpretative vocal rendering of it. (And by “ fullest” I mean that 
the vocal rendering must exhibit not only the definite intellectual 
articulation or framework of a poem, through emphasis, grouping, 
etc., but must, through intonation, varied quality of voice, and other 
means, exhibit that which is indefinite to the intellect. Zhe datter 
ts the main object of vocal rendering.) 

On the part of the teacher, two things are indispensable: (1) that 
he sympathetically assimilate what constitutes the real life of the 
poem, that is, its spiritual element as distinguished from the in- 
tellectual ; (2) that he have that vocal cultivation demanded for a 
complete and effective rendering of what he has assimilated. He 
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may be able to lecture very brilliantly about poetry, even about 
poetry which he has not taken to himself; he may, indeed, have 
but superficially read what he is lecturing about; his lecture may 
be largely a rehash of the criticism which has gathered around a 
certain poem, and his hearers may be charmed with his fine talk 
and made to feel that they have been introduced in a very pleasant 
way to the poem on which he has lectured, and that they really 
know it. If he is a skilful analyst, he can the more readily con- 
vince them that he has put them in possession of the poem, when 
the fact is they don’t know it at all in its real life. 

If the two indispensable conditions I have mentioned —a sym- 
pathetic assimilation on the part of the teacher, and the vocal cul- 
tivation demanded for a full and effective rendition of what he has 
assimilated — if these indispensable conditions be not met, he has 
failed in his duty to his students. He may not know, and they 
may not know, that he has failed in his duty. 

Lecturing about poetry does not, of itself, avail any more, for 
poetical cultivation, than lecturing about music avails, of itself, for 
musical cultivation. In both cases, the lecturing is valuable to the 
extent to which vocal or instrumental interpretation is introduced, 
and in the way of giving shape to, or organizing, what has pre- 
viously been felt, to some extent, on the part of the hearers; but 
lecturing must not take the place of inward experience. 

When the high ideal of vocal culture presented in Dr. James 
Rush’s ‘ Philosophy of the Human Voice’ shall have been generally 
realized in the educational world, there can then be some hopes 
entertained of securing the best results of literary study in the 
schools. A literary examination may then be made to mean some- 
thing. The student, instead of being catechised about the merely 
intellectual articulation of a poem, the occasion of its composition, 
the influences which the poet was under when he composed it, its 
vocabulary, and a thousand other things, will be required to render 
it, in order that he may show, through his voice, to what extent he 
has experienced it within himself, responded to and assimilated 
what the intellect cannot define nor formulate. 

Again, vocal interpretation is the most effective mode of culti- 
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vating in students a susceptibility to form. Form must first be 
addressed to the feelings. By form I mean embodiment in its 
fullest sense — organic form — that unification of matter and man- 
ner upon which so much of the vitality and effectiveness of ex- 
pressed spiritualized thought depend. Form may be mechanical 
— due to “imposition of the foreign hand ;” but I speak of form as 
a manifestation of the plastic spirit of a poem, and for such form 
we must go to the great masters. The literary forms of a period 
are as good evidence of vitality and power (or the absence of these) 
as are the thought and spirituality which they embody, for they are 
inseparable from that vitality. The wonderful dramatic blank 
verse of Shakespeare is the expression of great creative energy 
(without the latter it could not have been produced), as the rhym- 
ing couplet of Pope is the expression of the want of it. It is 
through organic form that we respond to the moulding spirit ; and 
adequately to voice such form is the most effective mode of secur- 
ing a response, on the part of students, to the moulding spirit. 

A systematic and scientific cultivation of the reading voice 
should be conducted with reference to the rendering of the master- 
pieces of poetical and dramatic literature, as that of the singing 
voice is conducted with reference to the rendering of the master- 
pieces of music. A boy’s voice may be trained for the usual plat- 
form spouting; but such training would not serve for the rendering 
of Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam,’ for example, or Milton’s ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ 

In every large body of students, there are always some who 
speak well, not by reason of what their Institution has done for 
them, but in spite of what it has zo¢ done. On important public 
occasions these come to the front — on such occasions as contests 
for prizes in oratory, commencement days, etc.; and the Institu- 
tions with which they are connected, virtually, if not actually, say, 
“ Behold, ladies and gentlemen, what we have done for these dear 
young men! They are now ready to go forth into the world, and 
to express themselves before public audiences with an elegant 
effectiveness. Their cultivated vocal organs and their graceful 
limbs will impart a vitality, a power, and an impressiveness to the 
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social, political, moral, and religious principles with which they 
have been imbued within our walls!” 

It is thus that many great Institutions of learning practically 
impose upon the public. To avoid such imposition, their presidents 
should say, ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, the students who will appear 
before you, on the present occasion, are the best speakers we have 
to show; and they were selected, not by reason of their having 
most profited by the training afforded by the Institution (for we 
have no training worth mentioning in the science and art of speak- 
ing), but by reason of their natural aptitude.” 

Some such speech the presidents of our colleges and universi- 
ties ought to make, in justice to some of the young men who are 
brought forward on public occasions. For is it not an undeniable 
fact, that the young men who acquit themselves best on such occa- 
sions, who hold up what little oratorical reputation their fostering 
mothers enjoy, owe those fostering mothers nothing for any 
power of speech they may possess? In that respect, those foster- 
ing mothers have been to them little better than indifferent, even 
unkind, stepmothers. 

Where fostering mothers pretend to do something for their 
dear children, in the way of vocal culture, they do it in such a nig- 
gardly way (by employing, at small salaries, teachers with a very 
slim outfit for their work, with not even refined voices, perhaps, 
with no affinities for the higher things of literature, and conse- 
quently with no ability vocally to interpret them) that bad is 
often, if not generally, made worse — and a worse which it is after- 
wards hard to remedy. In the matter of vocal training, faccdis est 
descensus, —how facilis, is shown by the “ studied improprieties of 
speech ” and action which are sure to result when that training is 
unintelligent and shallow; sed revocare gradum, hic labor, hoc opus 
est. 

But whether the teacher be master or not of his subject, he is 
often obliged, generally obliged, to work under such unconquerable 
disadvantages that no good results can be reasonably expected. 
Students come under his instruction with the evil results of years 
of neglected speech, — results which to counteract would require 
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as many more years of the most careful and judicious training. 
Furthermore, they have had no literary education, in its true sense, 
z.é., Spiritual education, which is not got in the schools; and with- 
out such education, reading, which, to be worthy of the name, 
should exhibit the co-operation in literature of the spiritual and 
the intellectual, is quite impossible. One might exhibit in his 
reading the intellectual articulation or framework of a poem, or any 
other product of the higher literature, but he would not, by merely 
so doing, realize the true object of reading. The intellectual coeffi- 
cient can be apprehended through silent reading; the mazn object 
of vocalization is to exhibit the spiritual coefficient, which is indefi- 
nite to the intellect, and needs to be vocally rendered as much 
as a musical composition needs to be vocally or instrumentally 
rendered. 

A reader must, by his intonation (the choral atmosphere of 
speech), by the vocal coloring, so to speak, which he gives to 
spiritualized thought, induce, in his hearers, a sympathetic response 
to the spiritual element. This is, in fact, the all-important thing to 
be done, in interpretative reading. Thought, which is presented in 
a white light, does not necessarily demand a vocal rendering. A 
proposition of Euclid cannot be enforced by the voice, as there is 
nothing to be enforced. 

Take, for example, the two following stanzas from Tennyson’s 
‘ Palace of Art’ :— 


“ But in dark corners of her palace stood 
Uncertain shapes ; and, unawares, 
On white-eyed phantasms weeping tears of blood, 
And horrible nightmares, 


“ And hollow shades enclosing hearts of flame, 
And, with dim fretted foreheads all, 
On corpses three-months-old, at noon she came, 
That stood against the wall.” 


In order distinctly “ to give the sense,” that is, the intellectual 
coefficient, the construction of the language is such as to require the 
employment of all modes of grouping (that is, uniting the syntacti- 


cally connected, but far separated, ideas, and keeping apart those 
which are not so connected). 
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The adverb “‘ unawares,” in the first of these stanzas, qualifies 
“came,” in the third verse of the second, they being separated to 
the extent of five verses; “came” is the antecedent of the prepo- 
sition “on,” immediately following “unawares.” The relative 
clause, “ That stood against the wall,” is separated from its ante- 
cedent, “ corpses ” by the predication, “she came.” 

The dire confusion which has come upon the beauty-loving 
soul seems to be symbolized in the very syntax of these stanzas. 

In order to address distinctly to the ear the connection of “ un- 
awares” with “at noon she came,” abatement (that is, a reduction 
of pitch, force, and expression *) must be employed upon what in- 
tervenes, and also an accelerated utterance (the object of the latter 
being to connect the related ideas, “ unawares” and “at noon she 
came,” as soon as possible). To make the word stand out well, 
the voice must be carried through a wider interval upon “ un- 
awares,” by reason of its remoteness from “at noon she came,” 
than would otherwise be necessary; and “at noon she came” must 
be uttered with an extra force (Dr. Rush’s “ emphatic tie’’), to 
mark distinctly to the ear its connection with “ unawares.” It 
should be added that, in the abated portion, the phrase, “ with dim 
fretted foreheads all,’ must receive, for nice grouping, a second 
degree of abatement. After reading “at noon she came,” the voice 
should drift down on “ That stood against the wall.” 

Now the object of this grouping, which the reader skilled in 
vocally presenting the anatomy of speech would do quite spon- 
taneously, is simply “to give the sense,” as that phrase is generally 
understood; but the more important part of reading remains to 
be done, namely, by intonation (which I have called the choral 
atmosphere of reading), by vocal coloring, to induce a sympathetic 
response to the dire and awful “confusion,” ¢ described in previous 
stanzas, which has been wrought in the beauty-loving soul who has 
shut out Love, and has been in turn shut out from Love, the king- 





* By a reduction of expression I mean that the intervening part must be flattened—read more 
monotonously. 

t I mean, of course, sympathetic in an art sense, a sympathetic response being a reproduction, within 
one’s self, of feelings described, or exhibited, in a work of poetic or dramatic art. 
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dom of whose thought has been divided, and upon whom “ deep 
dread and loathing of her solitude” has fallen. 

I will here repeat what I wrote and published more than thirty 
years ago: let the earnest student, who knows that good things are 
difficult, and who strives and labors to realize a lofty standard of 
vocal excellence, if he find not the living teacher who is able to 
meet his wants, devote himself to a reverential study of ‘The 
Philosophy of the Human Voice,’ by Dr. James Rush. . . . The 
analysis exhibited in this profound work will satisfy much of the 
curiosity of him who desires to read the history of his voice. 

Dr. Rush, it appears, was led to the study which resulted in 
this great product of vocal science, by his hearing, when a young 
man, the tragic actress, Mrs. Siddons, in her Shakespearian réles, 
to whose voice he never refers without the expression of an en- 
thusiastic admiration, In the section of his work, ‘Of the median 
stress,’ “ the aim and power of which,” he says, “‘in the very tor- 
rent of expression,’ is ‘to beget a temperance which may give it 
smoothness,’ ” he pays the following tribute to the Great Actress, 
one marked characteristic of whose wonderful voice was “the 
median stress,” “the graceful vanish of her concrete:” “If she 
could now be heard, I would point in illustration to Britain’s great 
Mistress of the voice. Since that cannot be, let those who have 
not forgotten the stately dignity of Mrs. Siddons, bear witness to 
the effect of the graceful vanish of her concrete, and of that swell- 
ing energy by which she richly enforced the expression of joy, and 
surprise, and indignation. But why should I be so sparing in 
praise, as to select her eminent exemplification of the single subject 
before us, when it seems to my recollection that a whole volume of 
elocution might be taught by her instances ? 

“Tt is apparently a partial rule of criticism, but when drawn from 
delicate perceptions, made wise by cultivation, it is the best, to mea- 
sure the merit of Actors by their ability to give with audible con- 
formity, that same expression of the poet which the soul of the 
hearer is whispering to itself. Such is the rule which, in my early 
days of ignorance, but not of insensibility, set up this great Woman’s 
voice as the mirror of poetic feeling ; in which one might recognize 
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himself, and love the equal picture as his own. All that is smooth 
and flexible, and various in intonation ; all that is impressive in 
force, and in long-drawn time; all that is apt upon the countenance, 
and consonant in gesture, gave their united energy, and graceful- 
ness of grandeur, to this one great model of Ideal Elocution. Hers 
was that height of excellence which, defying mimicry, can be made 
imaginable only by being equalled.” 

Hiram Corson. 


THE STUDY OF POETRY FROM THE STANDPOINT 
OF AESTHETICS. 


ALTHOUGH Poetry is widely recognized as one of the Fine Arts, 
it is seldom approached from this standpoint. Unlike the kindred 
subjects, Music, Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, it is exam- 
ined less often for its artistic excellence than for its superficial and 
mechanical qualities. For instance, great stress is laid upon the 
study of the language in poetry, its grammar, rhetoric, and phil- 
ology. Literary clubs sometimes spend entire evenings over a 
drama of Shakespeare or a poem of Browning, absorbed in a dis- 
cussion of its curiosities of English. 

Now language is the art-material in Literature, as color is in 
Painting, or tone in Music, and bears the same relation to the 
structure of a poem as do the bricks and planks of a building to 
its architectural plan. To try to find the beauties of a poem or of 
a drama by the critical study of the words and phrases, is like trying 
to apprehend the grandeur of a cathedral by a minute examination 
of every stone in its walls. The mistake in both cases is the 
substitution of surface-details for underlying principles. 

The true work of art, like the work of Nature herself, whose 
child the artist is, has its basis in well-defined laws of composition, 
the study of which forms the foundation of all art criticism, and is 
especially valuable to students of literature. Let us notice some 
of the most important of these laws, stated in a form in which they 
will be equally applicable to all departments of fine art, but treated 
with particular reference to their value in the study of poetry. 
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The first is the law of Principality, according to which the 
leading theme of the work occupies a conspicuous position at the 
culminating point of interest. By the law of Contrast, principality 
is emphasized in an opposition between the dominant idea and one 
which is the exact contrast. To illustrate how these two laws may 
serve as an opening wedge in literary interpretation, let us note 
their application in one of Shakespeare’s dramas. 

In ‘The Merchant of Venice’ the figure of Antonio is one 
whose strength lies in a quiet earnestness of character which is 
shown in what he is willing to do rather than in what he says. To 
bring into prominence so unassuming a personality would be a 
difficult matter for any lesser dramatist than Shakespeare; but his 
unerring hand leads steadily to the dénodment where the trial scene 
reveals the Venetian merchant as the true hero upon whose salva- 
tion the entire drama centres. His real nobility is the more 
apparent for the contrast between his calm imperturbable dignity in 
the face of a cruel death, and the noisy, self-assertive impetuosity 
of his enemy. The contrast between the individuals suggests the 
broader aspect of the subject in the conflict between the races 
which they represent. Antonio stands for unselfish generosity, as 
Shylock stands for grasping, revengeful avarice ; and in the vivid 
opposition between the two we read the full meaning of the drama 
as an art embodiment of the old, old truth that He that loseth his 
life shall find it, and he that seeketh to save his life shall lose it. 

The drama will become still clearer when we examine its struc- 
ture further by applying the law of Repetition, according to which 
the principal thought of a work of art is repeated in various ways 
throughout the composition. In the light of this law the episode 
of the caskets assumes a new meaning, and instead of seeming a 
disconnected incident, appears as a repetition in a new key of the 
central theme of the drama. The legend on the leaden casket is 
full of significance, and Bassanio’s successful choice illustrates the 
same truth that Antonio’s life so conspicuously exhibits, — that he 
who “gives and hazards all he hath,” shall find the highest reali- 
zation of his ideals. 

Two more laws remain for our consideration, — Consistency 
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and Continuity, — both of which are amply illustrated in the drama 
we are examining. 

As a true work of art is an organic whole, Consistency requires 
that every element of the composition should bear a vital relation 
to the entire structure, any extraneous matter being a blemish 
on its beauty. The noble Antonio’s ready pardon of his enemy is 
thoroughly consistent with the character of the man who freely 
offers his life to his friend; and Shylock’s estimate of his daugh- 
ter’s jewels as far more precious than her life, is quite of a piece 
with his whole line of conduct. On the other hand, the disregard 
of the law of Consistency in the fifth act seriously injures the beauty 
of the drama, the trivial incident of the rings being entirely at 
variance with the essential character of the personages portrayed. 

By the law of Continuity, a true work of art contains an orderly 
succession of elements whose sequence is unbroken throughout 
the composition. The steady march of events by which Shake- 
speare’s consummate art leads his characters on from beginning to 
dénouement of ‘The Merchant of Venice’ is an inimitable exempli- 
fication of this law, and finds its surest test in the sustained interest 
of the reader. 

‘ Macbeth’ is another Shakespearian drama which yields rich 
results to the reader who approaches it from the standpoint of 
zsthetics. Tracing the reflection of Macbeth’s ambition in the 
bolder imagination of his wife, contrasting it with the humility of 
Banquo, examining every action to note its logical relation both to 
the preceding incidents and to the entire consummation of the 
plot, we are brought face to face at last with the awful results 
which are the consistent outcome of false conduct. 

It is unnecessary to multiply examples; but suffice it to say 
that every work of Shakespeare may profitably be studied by this 
method of examination. 

Turning now from dramatic to lyric poetry, it will be found that 
the laws of composition are equally valuable in this department of 
poetical study. 

Repetition is perhaps the most important structural law of the 
art of poetry. There is first and fundamentally the repetition of 
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beat or accent, forming what we call the metric rhythm of the ver- 
sification, while alliteration and rhyme are modes of repetition in 
sound. The same principle may be extended still further to the 
use of words and phrases, as is noticeable in many of our most 
familiarly-known poems. Striking examples are found in the 
Hebrew psalms, of which the 103d, the 146th, the 148th, and the 
8th are particularly beautiful. Burns and Hood carried their mes- 
sages home to the hearts of the people by means of haunting 
refrains. Who does not remember “ A man’s a man for a’ that,” 
and the mournful “ Work, work, work ” of ‘The Song of the Shirt.’ 
With Edgar Allan Poe word-repetition was a favorite device, being 
used with good effect in ‘The Raven’ and ‘The Bells;’ while 
among Tennyson’s matchless lyrics ‘The Charge of the Light 
Brigade,’ ‘ Break, Break, Break,’ and ‘ The Bugle Song’ admirably 
illustrate the same principle. 

In the exquisite art of ‘The Bugle Song’ we may also trace the 
structural principle of Contrast. The couplet at the end of each 
stanza contrasts the loud note of the bugle with the dying answer 
of the echoes, and this opposition brings out the deeper contrast 
between the ever-fainting echoes of earth-sounds and the ever- 
growing strength of soul-influence. 

It seems hardly necessary to say that the zsthetic analysis of 
a literary composition, if conducted in a mechanical way, may 
easily degenerate into a superficial and unprofitable exercise. It 
should always be regarded as a means to an end, and never as 
an end in itself. Art being essentially the product of the imagina- 
tion, it is by the imagination alone that it is correctly apprehended ; 
and the object of all art education is the awakening and training 
of this “ faculty divine.” As a method of accomplishing this result, 
the study of zesthetic principles seems more valuable than many of 
the methods in ordinary use, and wisely directed will serve both as 
a stimulus and a guide to the imagination. 

Estelle M. Hurl. 
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DRAMATIC PASSION IN ‘MUCH ADO ABOUT 
NOTHING.’ * 


To consider the movement of the drama in the light of this leading 
idea belongs to the interest of Passion; 2z.¢., “the life that is lived 
through the scenes as distinguished from the personages who live 
it.” This topic may be best treated under the different aspects of 
unity, complexity, and movement of Passion. The single impres- 
sion we gain from a series of details, such as an incident, situation, 
or effect, comes under the first head. The two main incidents, 
the mock conspiracy against Benedick and Beatrice, the real con- 
spiracy against Claudio, turn entirely upon the antithesis between 
what seems and what is, as we shall see clearly when we study the 
plot. The masquerade is a minor incident which forms a very 
complete instance of the antithesis. With its medley and dis- 
guises, its confusion of cross-purposes, true words spoken in jest, 
and jesting pretences accepted as truth, is not a masquerade a 
representation on a small scale of life itself? 

“ Our life is like a curious play, 
Where each man hideth from himself, 
‘I will be open as the day’ 
Each mask doth to his fellow say 
When he would deeper hide himself. 


‘Let us be open as the day’ 
That he may better hide himself.” t 


A less complete and still quite distinct impression is gained in 
what is termed a situation. Claudio and Hero in the church, the 
pure, gentle bride and the loving bridegroom, face to face as the 
vile sinner and the cruel accuser— Benedick and Beatrice left 
alone together, each fully conscious of love for the other and of 
the other’s love, each ignorant that the other’s condition is pre- 
cisely similar in both respects— Beatrice and Hero on the mar- 
riage morning, the first unhappy, yet with all reason for happiness, 





* This is the Second Part of “A Study of Dramatic Character, Passion, and Plot in ‘Much Ado.’”’ 
For Part I., covering ‘‘ Character in ‘Much Ado,’” see Port-LoreE for March and October, 1894. 
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did she but know it; the second seemingly so happy, yet already 
doomed to suffer, — all these situations are strongly flavored by the 
same antithesis. 

Still slighter in detail are effects, which form a complete though 
more fleeting impression. 

Of the effect of dramatic irony, a shock produced by “two 
conflicting states of affairs, both known to the audience, but one 
of them hidden from some of the personages in the scene,” ‘ Much 
Ado About Nothing’ is peculiarly full. It is characteristic of 
Shakespeare that he loves to handle this effect. The irony is 
strongly marked when Benedick, on the very brink of falling into 
the trap and into love at the same moment, wonders “at the man 
who, after laughing at such shallow follies in others, becomes the 
argument of his own scorn by falling in love;” when Don Pedro 
and the others make fun of Benedick’s trouble, unconscious of the 
bolt already aimed at themselves, sketching in his gloom the out- 
line of their own “high-proof melancholy” and grief; when 
Leonato, with everything depending upon his learning the truth 
which Dogberry and Verges come to tell, hurries their tediousness 
out of the way in his haste to meet the doom which their story 
would have averted. 

Sometimes this irony takes the form of Nemesis, connecting 
pride with a fall, as when Beatrice, who has “a good eye, can see 
a church by daylight ;” and Benedick, who “can see yet without 
spectacles,” walks as blindly as the blindest into the snare ; or when 
Benedick, who defied time to make him bear the yoke, answers 
cheerfully to the title of “ Benedick the Married Man ;” or when 
the two wits are made to fear the lash they have so often wielded. 

Slighter effects are brought out through the same contrast of 
reality and semblance in comparisons between suffering as it is to 
the sufferer and as it appears to the looker-on. ‘Everyone can 
master a grief save he that has it.” “Men can counsel and speak 
comfort to that grief which they themselves not feel.” “I 
never yet knew a man who could not bear his neighbor’s trouble 
perfectly, like a Christian.” Of all the physical ills, there is per- 
haps none capable of causing torture so great in proportion to its 
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outward effect as the toothache; and twice it is used to illustrate 
the antithesis in the matter of pain. 

The antithesis is marked again in comparisons between “ mirth 
and matter,” language and thought, fair words and fine deeds. “I 
pray your grace, pardon me! I was born to speak all mirth and 
no matter,” says Beatrice. And Benedick: “Shall quips and sen- 
tences and these paper bullets of the brain awe a man from the 
career of his humour? Dost thou think I care for a satire or an 
epigram?” ‘ You break jests as braggarts do their blades, which, 
God be thanked, hurt not.” 

The motto of the wits appears to be: “ Take care of the sounds, 
and the sense will take care of itself.” ‘Thou hast frighted the 
word out of his right sense — so forcible is thy wit,” says Benedick 
to Beatrice; their brilliant, ingenious elaboration of language 
bringing us to the same point as Dogberry’s blundering misuse of 
it; they are alike “ too cunning to be understood.” The man who 
“‘is too like an image and says nothing” covers his real purposes 
quite as effectually as the mocking wit or plausible talker; he who 
pretends to be exactly what he seems, — ‘I cannot hide what I 
am,” is “ composed and framed of treachery.” He whose heart is 
filled with evil things is the only one whose ear is offended by the 
bare mention of them. “ Fie, fie! they are not to be named, my 
lord, not to be spoken of,” says John, of the charges against Hero. 
Claudio points out the inadequacy of language to express the 
deepest things: “Silence is the perfectest herald of joy; I were 
but little happy if I could say how much.” And Don Pedro hits 
the waste of words: ‘ What need the bridge much broader than 
the flood? Look, what will serve is fit.” 

The preference of fashionable men for fair words to brave deeds 
is emphasized by the high-spirited Beatrice: ‘‘ Manhood is melted 
into courtesies, valour into compliment, and men are only formed 
into tongues, and trim ones too ; he is now as valiant as Hercules, 
who only tells a lie and swears it.” The plain and sincere Antonio 
waxes hot over the do-nothing boastfulness of fashionable youth ; 
and the vagaries of fashionable love-making are ridiculed in more 
than one passage. Fashion as “ deformity,” fashion which wrests the 
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natural into the unnatural image of a man, fashion providing one 
disguise the more of false appearance in dress, in speech, and in 
conduct, to make confusion worse confounded, is a constantly re- 
curring theme. Even real merit masks itself, for “‘ Things are not 
what they seem,” and “’tis the witness still of excellency to put a 
strange face on his own perfection.” 

Foreshadowing is another effect of which Shakespeare often 
makes use. Coming events, we know, cast their shadows before ; 
mysterious suggestions and hints of the real truth are always 
starting up amidst the misleading confusion and false appearances 
of life, which those who are living know not indeed how to inter- 
pret, but from which the spectators of the drama who hold the 
clew, can gather a separate interest. In the first greetings between 
the Prince and Leonato we have an instance. ‘ Good Seignior 
Leonato, you are come to meet your trouble: the fashion of the 
world is to avoid cost, and you encounter it.” ‘Never came 
trouble to my house in the likeness of your grace, for trouble being 
gone, comfort should remain.’ Again, in the sudden overcasting 
of Claudio’s joy and its sudden clearing, in Act I.,a kind of pre- 
lude to what follows, and in the interest Beatrice displays for 
Benedick, impatient to hear if he has returned from the war, 
drawing his attention to herself by speaking to him first almost as 
soon as they meet, we have foreshadowing. 

Under the head of Passion as complex, we find the interest to 
lie in the mixture of tones. It has been pointed out that the dis- 
tinction between Romantic Tragedy and Comedy really lies here, 
— that the former is a passion-drama, the latter an action-drama, 
—and not in the difference of tone, as in the ancient drama, where 
the tragic and comic tones were kept quite distinct, and never 
allowed to mingle in the same play. In all Shakespeare’s plays, 
all the various tones are mingled ; in the so-called tragedies there 
are comic and farcical passages, and some of the so-called comedies 
contain the deepest tragic effects. And here, above all, the 
Romantic Drama is true to life. Joy and grief, passion and mock- 
ery, grim earnest and graceful jest, tragedy and farce, the sublime 
and the ridiculous, are never long distinct from each other in 
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human experience; no sharply defined line divides them, but 
together, blended, contrasted, each heightening the effect of the 
other, their various elements compose the strange complication of 
life. So has it always been since first men loved and suffered, 
mourned and rejoiced, under the sway of time and circumstance 
directed by an unseen Power. Variety and reaction influence the 
invisible moral world as well as the physical, and moods relieve 
each other, strain is counteracted, emotion regulated, by the 
adjustment of forces similar to those which control matter. But 
in addition to the varied play of outward experience upon the 
human heart, calling forth every note, as it were, in the scale, in 
every possible combination, there is further the inward imperfec- 
tion of the heart, making fresh complications by its blindness, 
wilfulness, and inconsistency. We weep when we ought to rejoice, 
and we laugh when we were wise to mourn, and we jest in the 
face of bitter earnest, and we push merit aside to pay homage to 
inflated emptiness, we turn with contempt from bliss unrecognized 
within our grasp, and we dance with light hearts towards 
our doom. 

The mixture of tones is fully represented here, as in all Shake- 
speare’s plays. The light alternates with the elevated, the serious 
with the comic, the tragic with the farcical —the only unity here 
recognized being the unity of diversity. The serious tone of 
course centres upon the story of Hero’s accusation, the light tone 
upon the Prince’s merry stratagem; but all the varieties of tone 
are employed in the working-out of each. In the first, we get the 
deep tragic passion of the church scene, but we also get Dogberry’s 
broad farce; in the second we get the comic spectacle of the de- 
luded pair, the raillery and the sport, but we also get the strain of 
pure and strong emotion, when semblance gives way to reality. 

Prose as a rule is used for the lighter or more commonplace 
matter, blank verse for the deeper strains of passion and for more 
elevated thought in the comedies, and we shall find this rule holds 
good here, in marking the mixture of tones. The first time blank 
verse occurs is where Claudio reveals his love for Hero to Don 
Pedro, marking one of the two leading mo/¢ifs, to borrow a term 
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from music. Claudio, thinking himself betrayed, carries on his 
soliloquy in the same medium; the development of the theme is 
carried to its crescendo in the church scene, and is marked by the 
use of blank verse throughout the last act. 
The second leading motif — the love of Beatrice and Benedick 
— is ushered in in the same manner, — in Act II., Scene iii., intro- 
ducing the plot, in Act III., Scene i., carried on entirely in blank 
verse, working up to Beatrice’s passionate confession and renuncia- 
tion of her scorn and maiden pride. But the interest of this motif 
culminates in the passage between her and Benedick when the rest 
have left them in the church. The compressed force and tender- 
ness suppressed, the emotion finding relief in raillery, the storm of 
conflicting feelings, make up a complete clash of varying tones. 
The air is electric with concentrated passion, and we are hurried 
by the rapid alternations of the dialogue through Benedick’s tender- 
ness for her tears and regard for the injured Hero, his avowal of 
love, her perverse and half-distracted answer, her passionate de- 
fence of her cousin and stirring-up of Benedick to “kill Claudio,” 
his prompt manlike refusal and equally manlike giving way before 
her pleading and his love for her, and her final solemn assurance 
of her faith that Claudio has wronged Hero: “ Yea, as sure as I 
have a thought or a soul.” 
C. A. Wurtzburg. 


(To be continued.) 





“FORSTER’S” LIFE OF STRAFFORD.—IS IT 
FORSTER’S OR BROWNING’S? 


In considering the material for a Bibliography of the writings 
of Robert Browning, the question occurs to one’s mind whether 
the work published a year or two since, under the auspices of the 
London Browning Society, as ‘ Robert Browning’s Prose Life of 
Strafford, * ought to be included among the writings of Mr. 





* ‘Robert Browning’s Prose Life of Strafford.’ With an introduction by C. H. Firth, M. A., and 
“ Forewords” by F. J. Furnivall, M. A. London: Published for the Browning Society by Kegan Paul. 
Trench, Trubner & Co. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
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Browning. The ‘Life’ was first issued in 1836 as the work of 
John Forster, — being one of a series of Lives of Eminent British 
Statesmen, — and, so far as I am aware, no question as to his being 
the author, and the sole author of the work, arose during his or 
Mr. Browning’s lifetime. Soon after Mr. Browning’s death, how- 
ever, it was asserted, on what was supposed to be good authority, 
that “ almost the whole of it” was written by the poet, and was 
not Forster's at all: this assertion resulting in the republication 
of the ‘Life’ with Mr. Browning’s name on the titlepage as the 
author — thus publicly challenging a direct issue. As might have 
been anticipated, it was not long ere the attention of the then aged 
widow of the late John Forster was directed to this re-issue, and 
she at once strongly repudiated the idea of the work being other 
than her husband’s, — asserting that he was too honorable a man 
to allow another’s work to be put forth as his, and maintaining 
that the work was wholly, or almost wholly, done by Mr. Forster. 
More than this, she wrote Mr. Barrett Browning on the subject, 
who, in reply, expressed his warmest sympathy with her, and who 
emphatically stated that he knew of no evidence which warranted 
the claiming his father as the author, and that she was at liberty 
to make any use she pleased of his letter. 

Quite apart from the literary aspect of this question, it seems 
to me —as a friend of the poet and a true lover of his work — that 
it is due to the memory of Mr. Forster, no less than that of his 
friend Robert Browning, that an attempt should be made to settle 
this matter. Here is a work, issued some fifty-eight years ago as 
by John Forster; it is now reprinted as by Robert Browning.* 
And what is the evidence adduced? We learn from the writer of 
certain “‘ Forewords ” to the new issue that on three occasions the 
poet spoke to him on the subject: on the first he remarked that 
few people had any idea of “how much ke had helped John 
Forster in it;” on the second, he stated that “ one day he called 
on Forster, and found him ill, and anxious about a life of Strafford 
— which he had begun, and for which he had made /fu// collections 
and extracts: ‘/’// take your papers, and do it for you,’” said 
Browning ; the third time when the poet began to talk about the 
subject, his visitor, somewhat irreverently and, one might think, 
discourteously, ‘‘ stopped him,” by saying, ‘“ You’ve told me that 
before!” Then Professor Gardiner was not only “ convinst of the 
fact” that Browning wrote “almost all of it,” but had seen a letter 





* It would be interesting to know whether the literary representative of Mr. Browning was consulted 
in this matter ; and if so, what was the nature of his reply. 
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of Browning’s in which he “ claimed his part” in the work (mark, 
“his part”), —said “letter” believed to be now “no longer ex- 
tant ;” but this is curious, as surely the possessor of any letter of 
Browning’s would take every care of it, or at least know to whom 
he had given it. Again, we are told, “the fact of Browning’s 
authorship is also known to his family and close friends; ” but 
how does this statement coincide with Mr. Barrett Browning’s 
letter to Mrs. Forster; and the “close friends,” why don’t they 
speak out? One of them, however, has done so, — Mr. Kent, who 
denied that the work was the poet’s. Further, it is objected that 
the work is that of a poet and not an historian: be it so; but was 
John Forster a grave historian when he wrote the lives of “ Emi- 
nent British Statesmen,” or was he not one well versed in the 
poets, and the associate of the poets and dramatists of his day ; 
and would not his conception of Strafford, at that impressionable 
period of his life, be poetic rather than calmly historic? While as 
regards the reference to the “ Ezzelin of ‘Sordello’” in the ‘ Life,’ 
what more natural than that Browning had sketched his projected 
poem to Forster; or, on another supposition, that the passage 
containing this reference was an interpolation of the poet's? 

The writer of the “ Forewords” also cites various “ bits” as 
having ‘“ Browning’s touch,” which, however, seem to an impar- 
tial reader “ bits” that might just as easily come from the Forster 
of that period of his career as from Browning; and there are also 
certain other passages which one could “swear” (to use the 
emphatic phrase employed by the writer in a different sense) were 
not Browning’s. Here is one, taken at random from towards the 
end of the work (p. 241) :— 

“When suddenly upon the sight of Strafford broke the vision 
of the long unseen assembly of the people, with the old chiefs, and 
the old ceremonies, only more august and more fatal, — when he 
saw himself in a single hour, disabled by a set of men not greater 
in vigour or in intellect than those over whom the weak-minded 
Buckingham had for years contemptuously triumphed, — the 
chamber of that assembly forsaken for Westminster Hall, — its 
once imperious master become a timid auditor, listening unob- 
served through his screening curtains, and unable to repress by 
his presence a single threatening glance, or subdue a single fierce 
voice, amongst the multitude assembled to pronounce judgment on 
his minister — that multitude grown from the ‘faithful Commons’ 
into the imperial council of the land, and the sworn upholders of 
its not yet fallen liberties, — Pym no longer the mouthpiece of a 
faction that might be trampled on, but recognized as the chosen 
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champion of the people of England, ‘ the delegated voice of God ;’ 
—when Strafford had persuaded himself that all this vision was 
indeed a reality before him, we may feel the sudden and subduing 
conviction which at once enthralled him to itself! the conviction 
that he had mistaken the true presentment of that principle of power 
which he worshipped, and that his genius should have had a dif- 
ferent devotion. He had not sunk lower, but the parliament had 
towered immeasurably higher!” 

This is not Browning’s sty/e, — either in his ‘Essay on Shelley ’ 
or in his printed letters: the only means we have of estimating 
his “ prose ;” it is not the style of a poet, but of a prose-writer 
whose subject has kindled within him an unwonted eloquence, and 
who is impressed with the gravity of the historian. 

As I have said, it is somewhat significant that the poet (so far 
as I am aware) did not unburden himself to others on this subject, 
or that the “ close friends” to whom he is supposed to have done 
so have not broken silence. Of course, the veracity of any state- 
ment made by the writer of these “ Forewords,” or others, is not 
for one moment questioned ; but it is quite possible to misunder- 
stand the purport of much that is said in conversation ; and we 
note that on the first occasion on which we are told Browning 
mentioned the subject he referred merely to “ how much he had 
helped Forster,” — which he may have meant in the sense of sug- 
gestion or manuscript correction; while from the second occasion 
it is quite evident that Forster had accumulated much material, 
if he had not got the work substantially written. It is no secret 
that the poet took Mrs. Orr more or less into his confidence 
in the matter of his writings—it would be of much interest to 
have her final word on the matter. But to my own mind —and 
to the minds of others far more competent to judge than I am — 
there can be no doubt whatever that the work, in substance and as 
a whole, was written by John Forster; that, owing to his illness, 
Browning kindly took away his manuscript, correcting and super- 
vising it for the printers (possibly altering, or interpolating a passage 
here and there); that he subsequently corrected the proof-sheets : 
but there his kindness ended. They were both honorable and 
high-minded men, and Forster would have repudiated the issuing 
under his name of work that was not his; while Browning would 
not have written as he did in the following passage from the 
original preface to his play of ‘ Strafford’: ‘The portraits are, I 
think, faithful; and I am exceedingly fortunate in being able, in 
proof of this, to refer to the subtle and eloquent exposition of the 
characters of Eliot and Strafford, in the lives of Eminent British 
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Statesmen, now in the course of publication in Lardner’s Cyclo- 
pedia, by a writer whom I am proud to call my friend.” 
Altogether, it seems an unwise thing, to say the least, to have 
re-issued this ‘ Life’ as the work of Browning, — save under the 
auspices of his literary executors, or with the sanction and 
approval of Mrs. Forster. Had this course been taken, needless 
pain would have been spared the feelings of an estimable and high- 
minded lady (of whose death, on the 9th of August last, your 
readers are probably aware); while one more opportunity of un- 
profitable debate and “taking sides” would have been avoided. 


William G. Kingsland. 
LONDON, Sept. 1894. 





SOME LITERARY TENDENCIES: ‘PHILIP AND HIS 
WIFE’ AND ‘THE YELLOW BOOK.’ 
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FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF —— 


DEAR : It is some time now since I have written to 
you, for the simple reason that I should not have been inspiring, for 
I have been passing through a phase of pessimistic gloom over the 
present aspect of affairs in the world, literary and otherwise. Not 
that I am as worried about the Décadents as most people seem to 
be; on the contrary, they appear to me, as I know they do to you, 
to be the only bearers of the banners of hope. They, at least, are 
animated by a serious purpose, be they symbolists or realists. 
They do not dandle art on their knees like a set of inconsequent 
children admiring a doll with lovely pink cheeks and blue eyes, but, 
fearless, follow whithersoever the promptings of genius lead them. 
But I confess I am worried over those pious gentlemen who, with a 
view to saving literature from the decay with which they see it 
threatened, fly their Pegasus backwards, and feebly imitate some 
past golden age; who babble silly pastorals or sonnetize about love 
in the ideals of the sixteenth century, — very good ideals when they 
were the spontaneous outbursts of feeling belonging to a compara- 
tively simple and unpsychologic age, but as wholly incongruous to 
the complex emotions of a modern being as would be the gambols 
of a tiger with a ball of yarn. Even these industrious singers of 
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an empty day I could smile upon, if it were not for the lamentable 
fact that they all have such an immense vogue, pointing too surely 
to the misdirected hobby-horses of the multitude, who fly after the 
retreating Pegasus with the idea that they are evincing an exquisite 
zesthetic sense. 

To imitation must be added another sin of the age, — exaggera- 
tion, the result of a feverish desire for originality, or rather noto- 
riety. Catch the public eye at any cost, even if it be only to call 
down ridicule upon your head. The more the public can laugh at 
you, and so set itself upon a pedestal, the happier it will be. 

But there is a school of imitators of the present standard-bearers 
in literature almost as wearing as those who seek for inspiration in 
the past. They indulge in a sort of spurious imitation of the most 
external characteristics of the models chosen, entirely missing the 
indwelling spirit. For example, we see Ibsen’s influence in the un- 
solved problem which is fast becoming the conventional motive of 
the novel, but what adifference! With Ibsen the unsolved problem 
is the natural outcome of a true development and interplay of char- 
acter; while in the imitations the problem’s the thing, and the 
characters are made to advance and retreat and chasser round it in 
a way wholly incompatible with their moral dignity or advance. 
Suddenly, the man whom you have been cordially detesting all 
through the story, flings moral wisdom of very doubtful quality at 
the man who from the first has followed an upright course, and 
walks off triumphant, for just at this juncture the upright man 
seems to lose all power of defending his own position. I am think- 
ing in the present instance of Roger Carey’s virtuous indignation 
at Philip for wishing a separation from his wife, in Mrs. Deland’s 
story in the Ad/antic ; because it laid her open to insult from men 
like himself. The inadequacy of Roger’s argument for the upset- 
ting of all the previous moral trend of the story and the absurdity 
of Philip’s having or offering no effective argument against such 
manifest sophistry, entirely stultifies the moral interest of the prob- 
lem presented. The situation is forced, unnatural, and illogical, 
the result of a shallow, external manipulation of the characters in- 
stead of an unfolding of latent forces within them. How easy for 
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Philip to have retorted that a woman’s dignity is in her own hands, 
and the man who respects a woman simply because she has a legal 
male protector is a low fellow whose virtuous qualms against separa- 
tion are positively laughable. But this would have put Philip so 
much in the right that there would have been no problem. Feeble 
imitations of Maeterlinck are appearing also, that give the manner, 
but none of the matter. 

Maeterlinck’s influence would seem to be felt in art, also, to a 
certain extent. I am sure any one would be justified in taking the 
face which adorns the cover of the Ye//ow Book for a portrait of Méli- 
sande, or rather of Mélisande’s hair. In fact, the superabundance 
of hair which Maeterlinck’s heroines are apt to have, seems to have 
been seized upon by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley as a distinguishing fea- 
ture of the young women who figure in his designs, though Maeter- 
linck weights his heroines’ hair with some mysterious symbolism 
better felt than explained, and Mr. Beardsley’s hair suggests only 
conventionalized tangle. This same Ye//ow Book, by the way, is a 
wholly characteristic sign of the times. Athirst for originality, it 
comes very near making itself absurd. Still, I confess I am suffi- 
ciently bitten with the spirit of the days to find myself showing 
Mr. Beardsley’s designs to everybody. Some of them look like 
glorified child’s-pictures-on-a-slate ; and if they do not exactly rouse 
our admiration, they set us to curiously wondering what capers art 
will be at next. There is a plentiful supply of pictures in the book, 
more or less unique, among them, a landscape which looks as if it 
were made up of water-spouts. Perhaps the most attractive is 
Walter Crane’s “ Renaissance of Venus,” —a bit of simple art, un- 
usually devoid of mannerism of any kind. One might imagine that 
Venus re-born would be a sedate senior wrangler in cap and gown; 
but, no, she is even less prudish than the famous Botticelli Venus, 
which may represent an advance or a backward step according as 
one looks at things. 

For the rest, I was obliged to begin the perusal of this generous 
quarterly with stern resolve, because there seemed almost as much 
miscellaneous matter to read through as one has to listen to at a 
benefit concert, when all the stars sing separately their show pieces. 
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The letter-press has scarcely any of the peculiarly original flavor of 
the art, unless Mr. Greenwood’s ‘ Gospel of Content,’ which begins 
like a story and ends like a philosophical essay, could be called 
original. This masquerade of fiction was adopted, likely enough, in 
order that the article might pass muster as “ creative work,” — a 
concession made to present-day critics who seem to have clean 
forgot that criticism can ever be creative, though criticism claims 
in its train such original minds as Carlyle, Emerson, Matthew 
Arnold, Sainte-Beuve, and hosts of others. When one sees how 
short stories grow on every bush, while true critical insight is a 
rare plant, the wonder grows why there should be this persistent 
worship of fiction as the highest literary god. But if you have 
not already done so, pray read Kenneth Graham’s ‘Roman Road, 
a very gem of a tale, and, like all the best art, suggestive of so 
much more than it says. 

‘The Coxon Fund,’ I found I was not enjoying a bit, when a 
sudden light burst in upon me, which sent me back to the begin- 
ning to read it over again with an entirely changed heart. This 
great discovery that as far as I know has escaped all the critics — 
it makes me feel as important as a Shakespearian commentator — 
is that the hero of the story, Saltram, is a study of Coleridge’s per- 
sonality. Like Coleridge, he is almost perfectly irresponsible 
morally, but with so scintillating an intellect, and magnetic a 
presence, that every one who comes in contact with him falls under 
his spell. Like Coleridge, Saltram lives upon his friends, treats 
them badly, breaks his engagements to lecture, is separated from 
his wife, and has the same wonderful look out of his eyes. Isn’t 
this a really new idea on the part of Henry James? —to pluck a 
man out from the deadening platitudes of his own biography and 
give him the benefit of the dramatic insight of the novelist. By 
calling his hero by another name, he is absolved from all responsi- 
bility as to the exact truth in the external shows of things, and so, 
free to use to the utmost his power of keen analysis, is able to pre- 
sent a truer picture of the real man and his influence on those 
around him than could be gained in any other way. Oh, it was 
cleverly conceived, and has been brilliantly consummated. 
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I have written myself into quite a different mood. After all, 
suppose a whole stable full of Pegasuses ridden into the past, 
is there not enough mighty literature to keep us reading for 


centuries ? 
Yours, erm 





OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. 


“READ me another one, please ! ” 

“You like them, do you? I thought you said you did not like 
poetry.” 

“T don’t like poetry. That is not poetry, is it?” 

’ This is the question a boyish cyclist posed me with just after I 
had happened to read to him one evening, ‘The Twa Brothers’ 
and ‘Sir Hugh,’ from Professor Gummere’s new collection of ‘Old 
English Ballads ;’ the very same question, perchance, in which 
originated the long and learned debates of scholars upon the bal- 
lad. It suggested an admirable use to make of such ballads, 
namely (let teachers take note!), to introduce to the active practi- 
cal American youth the developed world of poetry by entering 
upon its threshold at the simple child-like stage of it according 
best with his nature. It also seemed to throw a fresh light upon 
the course of opinion concerning the characteristic trait of a good 
ballad, — its universal and merely objective charm. The uncon- 
sciqus expression of a nineteenth-century school-boy chimed in 
with the verdict of scholars on the ballad as cited in Professor Gum- 
mere’s suggestive introduction: A “poetry made for the ear and 
not for the eye, a poetry full of life in which everybody believed 
and which everybody could have made.” 

Still, though there is so much of the permanently human in 
ancient lays to appeal strongly to human ears and human hearts, 
their greatest interest is open only to him who is aware of the 
complex differentiations of culture-poetry from folk-poetry, who 
is not a blind partisan of one at the expense of the other, and who 
knows, moreover, how to trace in each their kindred touches of 
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art as well as of nature. For why should the poetry of infantile 
art be supposed essentially different in nature and origin, how- 
ever widely different in its conditions and quality, from adult art at 
any of its various phases of growth? The critics are slow in 
applying to literature the theory of evolution, yet any middle 
ground is illogical. If man is himself the product of development, 
then his work of whatever kind is also. The tendency to this con- 
clusion is inevitable, as Professor Gummere himself shows clearly 
in his admirable digest of the trend of criticism upon the original 
hypothesis that the traditional poetry of the people “ makes itself” 
in some way essentially other than poetry of known poets; yet 
he himself, although he gives up the idea of the “communal 
authorship” of the ballad, together with the phrase that it “ makes 
itself,’ would maintain an “ opposition between the throng [or the 
minstrel ?] and the artist, between the ballad and other poetry,” or 
at least until continuity has been proved. But the burden of proof 
rests not so much on those who claim the human unity amid diver- 
sity of all poetry, it weighs rather on those who would maintain its 
mysterious dualism; and, unless we agree with the school-boy who 
does not call ballads foetry, and to whose untutored discrimina- 
tion the differences are more obvious than the similarities, why 
should we not explore differentiation of conditions and quality to 
their last recesses the better for the hypothesis of an evolution of 
poetry which has kept even pace with the evolution of man 
himself ? 

At any rate, if with this idea of the ballad as a revelation 
of the art and nature of undeveloped man, we wish to descry in 
the ‘Gests of Robyn Hood’ the roots of nature-poetry and hero- 
elegy which Shakespeare appeals to with such appropriate con- 
fidence when he puts the old Duke of ‘As You Like It’ in the 
forest with “a many merry men with him ; and there they live like 
the old Robin Hood of England,” and “many young gentlemen 
flock to him every day, and fleet the time carelessly as they did in 
the golden world,” or if in the ballad of ‘Sir Hugh’ we find ro- 
mantic horrors begotten of prejudice against the Jews akin to 
those which Chaucer uses in his ‘ Prioress’s Tale,’ nowhere can we 
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enjoy a representative collection of such old ballads {so well and 
so cheaply reproduced and so thoroughly equipped with appendices, 
notes, and glossary, as in the volume which we owe to Professor 
Gummer and to the editors and publishers of the Athenzeum Press 
Series. (‘Old English Ballads,’ Selected and Edited by Francis 
B. Gummere. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1894.) F, 





OUR ANGLO-SAXON EPIC. 


NEITHER the race-ideals implied in ‘ Beowulf’ nor the customs 
and manners to be inferred therefrom belong to Professor Hall’s 
recent presentation of our Anglo-Saxon epic. His work has been 
confined to reproducing the verse of our every-way distant ancestors 
for modern English appreciation. And this he has done in soberest 
scholarly fashion, sticking close to his text, noting carefully various 
emendations, and citing oversights in the Heyne-Socin Glossary, a 
list of which he appends. Yet he has also attempted, with marked 
success, to give such a rendering of the rhythmus and verse essence 
of the original as would bring it vitally before the apprehension of 
the reader of English master-pieces. Hence it comes that a sense 
of the race-ideals implied in ‘ Beowulf, and of the customs and 
manners to be inferred therefrom, is a prominent result of reading 
this attractive pamphlet, whose publication in such economical shape 
is a boon to the general reader as well as to the special student. 
By means of it, one may see how necessary familiarity with 
‘Beowulf’ is to a deep understanding of the nature of English 
heroism. 

Instead of the sensitiveness to pain which leads the Greek mind 
to represent even Mars, in the sixth book of the ‘ Iliad,’ as bellowing 
with pain and saving himself by flight, in the Anglo-Saxon epic the 
war passion of Ragnar’s saying is revealed, ‘‘ He who has never been 
wounded leads a dreary life.” Instead of the dissensions among 
the chiefs of Greece, which constitute the very framework of 
Homer’s story, the events which make up the song of the Saxon 
hero centre upon such loyal service to liege and liegemen as Queen 
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Wealtheow’s words describe, — ‘‘ Here each of the nobles is true 
unto other, gentle in spirit.” In Beowulf’s scorn of blade or tar- 
get, in the grit of his readiness to grapple only with hand-grip 
and “to drip and be dreary with gore,” when in the fight with 
Grendel “‘ goes Wierd as she must go,” the racial source appears 
of that loyalty absolutely inexorable to the claims of self which 
Tennyson celebrated in ‘ The Charge of the Light Brigade.’ And 
in Beowulf’s “ comfort to kinsmen and comrades ” may be traced 
the distant roots of the “ dear love of comrades” which Whitman 
chants. Such heroism and fellowship as Beowulf illustrates may 
be transposed to a higher moral plane than the physical one on 
which they rested in the days of the sea-kings, and yet confess 
their highest capability to be akin to his rude virtues. 

It is perhaps a mistake for Professor Hall to think that “ modern 
ears would hardly tolerate ” alliteration on every line. It has been 
used largely, of course, and to such good effect in reproducing the 
craftsmanship peculiar to the original, that it is not clear why the 
translator should hesitate to add one more touch of the same trait. 
The cadences of the original are cleverly suggested; and yet one 
wonders if it were not feasible to make a terser line, cutting off the 
extra syllables that make the modern English flow of words a trifle 
statelier than the brusque Saxon. Whether these queries upon an 
admirable rendering are idle or not may appear in the translation 
as follows of the famous lines of Saxon nature-poetry beginning, — 

“ Windige nzessas, 
Frécne fenngelad, Szr fyrgen-stréam 


Under nessa genipu niper gewited 
Fldd under foldan —” 


“ Wind-beaten nesses, 
Fearfullest fen-deeps, where a flood from the mountains 
’Neath mists of the nesses netherward rattles, 
The stream under earth.” 
(‘ Beowulf,’ an Anglo-Saxon Epic Poem, translated from the 
Heyne-Socin text by John Lesslie Hall, Ph.D. Boston: D. C. 


Heath & Co. 1893.) P. 
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THE memoir of Maria Edgeworth, with selections from 
her letters, is a work of more than ordinary interest. It was writ- 
ten by her stepmother, Mrs. Edgeworth, and was privately printed 
so long ago as 1867. Some of the letters — which form the major 
portion of the work — are of the first importance, for Miss Edge- 
worth resided in Paris during the Consulship of Bonaparte, and 
has much to relate concerning people she then met; as also, at a 
later period, of Madame de Staél, Madame Recamier, and the Duc 
de Broglie. She also knew Lockhart, Byron, Sir Walter Scott, 
Mrs. Barbauld, and others. The work has been edited by Mr. 
Augustus Hare (author of ‘ The Memorials of a Quiet Life’), who 
has prepared a preface to it. 

A seEconp series of Mr. Austin Dobson’s ‘ Eighteenth 
Century Vignettes’ is about to be issued by Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus. The work will consist of thirteen essays, dealing with 
literary subjects of the last century, —the first treating of the 
‘Journal of Stella... The volume— which is inscribed to Mr. 
Walter Besant “in friendly recognition of his many services to 
letters and men of letters” — will be tastefully printed, and bound 
in buckram, and there is to be the inevitable large-paper edition 
(limited to two hundred copies) with special illustrations. 

THE choice perfection of ‘ The Temple Shakespeare’ can- 
not be too highly commended. Many an attractive little series of 
Shakespeare is issued of one play in a volume, to humor lazy hand- 
ling in a hammock, or coax poetic enjoyment on a journey or at 
home; yet this new series has been so cleverly adjusted to meet 
all possible desires as to lay easy claim to superiority. Solid traits 
of honest editorship appear in the prefaces, glossaries, and notes, 
and again, with lighter touch of grace, in the culled passages in 
prose or verse,— some brief word on the play by Ruskin, Heine, or 
Schlegel, or some quaint early allusion or tribute to Shakespeare. 
These adorn the page scarcely less than the etched frontispieces of 
Shakespearian effigy or appropriate scene which bespeak the artis- 
tic excellence of the edition. The titlepages exhibit a border 
drawn by Crane, and each one boasts a little central design espe- 
cially suited to the given play. The three opening comedies, already 
noticed here, have since been followed by the six next in sequence, 
carrying the set well on towards the Histories. As each new vol- 
ume comes to us, there is fresh cause to appreciate its happy com- 
bination of scholarly and artistic traits with the comforting quality 
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of economy in price. Mr. Gollancz’s preface to one of the plays 
last issued, ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ is especially good, both 
in its terse summary of information as to the multifold sources of 
that most poetic of dramas, and in the suggestive comment casually 
introduced ; for example, that ‘‘ The secret of the transformation of 
‘The Knight’s Tale’ into ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ may 
perhaps be partially understood, if we consider the task that 
Shakespeare seems to have set himself, — the task of satisfying all 
the requirements of a ‘Court drama’ without departing from his 
own ideas of Romantic Comedy. The essential elements of such 
a play as Lyly’s ‘ Endymion, — the spectacular machinery, the 
mythological agencies, the love-story, the comical interlude, the 
complimentary allusions to the Queen, direct or allegorical, — all 
these find a place in Shakespeare’s ‘ Dream.’” That Shakespeare 
has known how to dispense with the machinery of Chaucer’s 
‘Knight’s Tale’ the Editor does not fail to remark, adding that 
“*The Two Noble Kinsmen’ should be read in order to under- 
stand how weak a drama results from the actual dramatisation of 
Chaucer’s story.” Mr. Gollancz cannot bring himself to believe 
that there is a line of Shakespeare’s in ‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen,’ 
and finds it “ specially interesting to note that the authors must 
have known that the ‘Dream’ represented Shakespeare’s version 
of the ‘ Tale.’ ” 

Ruskin’s ‘ Harbours of England’ is about to be issued by 
Mr. George Allen, in a new edition, edited by Mr. Thomas J. Wise, 
who will contribute an introduction to the work. The plates for 
Turner’s illustrations have been reproduced in photogravure from 
impressions of the engravings in the first issue, that have been 
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A SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 


HOW TO STUDY ‘THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS’ OF OLIVER 
WENDELL HOLMES. 


In ‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ where ‘ The Cham- 
bered Nautilus’ first appeared, Dr. Holmes says the poem was 
suggested “ by looking at one of those chambered shells to which 
is given the name of the Pearly Nautilus.” And in the first stanza 
of the poem itself he writes of this “ ship of pearl” as one which 
“ poets feign sails the unshadowed main.” 

The nautilus has a long and interesting pedigree, both scien- 
tifically and poetically; but it happens, while both the pearly 
many-chambered nautilus and the paper single-celled nautilus have 
figured in scientific memoirs, that the paper nautilus is the one 
the poets have chosen to celebrate. Dr. Holmes’s poem sings a 
nautilus which has combined the mythic qualities of the variety 
celebrated by the poets with the no less wonderful traits of the other 
variety not especially enlarged upon by any poet before Holmes. 

The mythic qualities belonging to the one variety provide a 
poetic vista for the opening of the poem, and invest the “ ship of 
pearl” described in the first stanza with the glamour of a romantic 
past. Then, as the description proceeds, in the two following 
stanzas, of the successive widening chambers of the shell through 
which the life of its inmate expands, the traits of the other variety, 
which the poets have left Dr. Holmes to sing, are more and more 
clearly marked. Of course, Dr. Holmes was alive to the distinction 
naturalists make between the two varieties, and in referring to it 
in ‘ The Autocrat,’ he says “ we need not trouble ourselves about 
the distinction.” Yet since he has written his best poem on a 
theme familiar both to poetry and science, it should not seem a 
trouble, but a pleasure, to learn something of its scientific and its 
poetic history, and to understand on what the distinction is based. 
In considering the subject-matter, let us seek some light upon its 
two factors, the poetic and the scientific. How, then, has science 
made this distinction, and who are the poets who have feigned that 
the nautilus flings wings to the summer wind? 
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In the very birth of Science, which has developed, as you 
know, only in modern times, when, in the fourth century before 
Christ, Aristotle made his observations on beasts, birds, and fishes, 
particular attention was given to the little creature he named the 
nautilus, and also to various other species of the same family, now 
known to modern science as cephalopodous mollusks. The de- 
scription Aristotle gave in his ‘ History of Animals’ of the peculiar 
habits of the little mollusk he called a nautilus, from the Greek 
nautilos, meaning a sailor, is as follows : — 


“ The nautilus polyp is remarkable, at once, for its nature, and 
also, for what it does. Thus, it sails upon the surface of the sea, 
after leaving the depths. It raises itself at once by reversing its 
shell in order to mount more easily and to have it empty for navi- 
gating; then, having arisen to the surface, it rights itself. Between 
its tentacles it has a kind of tissue similar to that of web-footed 
birds. Only, with those the membrane is thick, while, in the 
nautilus, it is as thin as a spider’s web. When there is a little 
breeze, this serves it as a sail; and its tentacles drawn close and 
lowered answer for a helm. At the least alarm, it plunges into 
the sea, refilling its shell with water.” 


Later by some centuries, the Roman writer upon Natural 
History, Pliny the elder (A. D. 23-79), described the nautilus as 
follows : — 


“ But among the principal marvels is one which is called the 
nautilus; by others the pompilus. Lying on its back, it comes 
up to the surface of the sea, in this way raising itself little by 
little, so that having emitted all the water through a tube just as if 
it were emptying out bilgewater, it may sail easily. Afterwards, 
raising up its first two arms, it extends between them a membrane 
of extraordinary tenuity, with which it sails upon the deep, rowing 
underneath with its other arms, between which is a tail with 
which it directs its course as with a helm... . If anything of 
danger comes up, having let in the water, it submerges itself.” 


Cuvier and St. Hilaire found little fault with Aristotle’s descrip - 
tion save that it was somewhat vague; St. Hilaire recognized in 
its inexactitude on some points the same mysteries as those over 
which science is still puzzling; and as late as 1850 the French 
naturalist Vérany assured the world that the Argonauta could 
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swim by means of its velamentous arms serving it as sails. The 
tendency from Cuvier on has been to classify more narrowly. 
Aristotle’s nautilus of paper and his nautilus of pearl, and their 
kindred species, which he called Ma/akia, were re-classed and re- 
named by Cuvier as Cephalopoda, on account of their merging in 
one of the head (or cephalus) with the structure called the foot (or 
pedis). Finding that in some of these cephalopods the edges 
about the foot were fused so as to form a little tube open at each 
end, and in others not, scientists distinguished between the two 
kinds, calling the one dibranchiate, the other tetrabranchiate cepha- 
lopods. Under the first they classed the nautilus, described by 
Aristotle and Pliny ; under the second they classed the pearly or 
chambered nautilus ; and they left to the pearly nautilus the ancient 
name, while they took it away from the other — the paper nautilus 
—and christened it instead the Avgonauta, from the Greek argo, 
the swift thing, and mauées, a sailor. 

The newer name, like the old, refers to the power of sailing 
attributed to the nautilus ; but the Century Dictionary corrects it by 
saying that it is fad/ed to carry its “arms erect as sails, and there- 
by to be wafted by the winds. The arms are, in fact, commonly 
appressed to the shell and progression is effected backwards, 
chiefly, by the ejection of water through the siphon.” Dr. Paul 
Fischer, in his work on Conchology (1887), makes an interesting 
observation that throws new light on Aristotle’s nautilus, or at 
least shows how closely allied are the species now so narrowly 
distinguished. He thinks the variety of cephalopod called the 
Ortheceras differed from the present MVautilus by the possession of 
a pair of very elongated arms similar to the spreading arms of the 
Argonauta. It is even possible, he continues, that the ancient 
nautilus differed in its structural traits from the present one, “ the 
similarity as to the tube, not absolutely proving the similarity of 
the animals,” and moreover that “it is scarcely probable that the 
Nautilus has not been modified since its remote appearance in the 
earth’s seas.” If Dr. Holmes needs further scientific evidence on 
behalf of his combination of the two varieties of nautilus, it may be 
added that the shells of fossil and modern dibranchiates are said to 
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show signs of the gradual dwindling of an originally chambered 
shell, and the survival, instead, of thin sidewalls of a shelly deposit. 

Compare the accounts given of the nautilus by Aristotle and 
Pliny, and notice that they are almost identical, except that Pliny 
observes that they emit the water from their shell through a tube, 
which brings him a little nearer to the modern scientist. 

Oppian was the first poet to sing the wonders of the “ sail-fish; ” 
and he not only gives a poetically versified account of the facts 
as set forth by the ancient naturalists, Aristotle and Pliny, but 
indulges in some imaginative flights. He ventures to suggest that 
man first learned how to make and sail his ships from observing 
the nautilus, and this idea Pope condensed into two lines : — 


“ Learn of the little Nautilus to sail, 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale.” 


No doubt Dr. Holmes had Pope in mind when he wrote his 
poem, for he speaks of Pope’s ‘Essay on Man,’ in which these 
lines occur, on the very next page of ‘ The Autocrat.’ Was he 
thinking of Oppian, too? He gives us no clew; but we may be 
sure he knew that Pope borrowed not only his nautilus allusion, 
but also the whole idea of this part of his ‘ Essay,’ from the Greek 
poet who won the favor of the Emperor Severus by his poem 
on Fishes, thereby redeeming his father from the exile to which 
Severus had condemned the man who presumed not to concern 
himself about the imperial entry into his town. Here is Oppian’s 
description of the nautilus : — 

“ Sail Fish in secret silent Deeps reside, 
In shape and nature to the Preke ally’d ; 
Close in their concave shells their bodies wrap, 
Avoid the waves, and ev’ry storm escape. 
But not to mirksome depths alone confin’d, 
When pleasing calms have still’d the sighing wind, 
Curious to know what seas above contain, 
They leave the dark recesses of the main ; 
Now wanton to the changing surface haste, 
View clearer skies, and the pure welkin taste. 
But slow they cautious rise, and prudent fear 
The upper region of the wat’ry sphere. 
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Backward they mount, and as the stream o’erflows, 
Their convex shells to pressing floods oppose. 
Conscious they know, that should they forward move, 
O’erwhelming waves would sink them from above, 
Fill the void space, and with the rushing weight 
Force down th’ inconstants to their former seat. 
When first arriv’d they feel the stronger blast, 
They lie supine, and skim the liquid waste. 

The nat’ral barks outdo all human art, 

When skilful floaters play the sailor’s part. 

Two feet they upward raise, and steady keep, 
These are the masts, and rigging of the ship. 

A membrane strecht between supplies the sail, 
Bends from the masts, and swells before the gale. 
Two other feet hang paddling on each side, 

And serve for oars to row, and helm to guide. 

’T is thus they sail, pleas’d with the wanton game, 
The fish, the sailor, and the ship the same. 

But when the swimmers dread some danger near, 
The sportive pleasure yields to stronger fear. 

No more they wanton drive before the blasts, 

But strike the sails, and bring down all the masts. 
The rolling waves their sinking shells o’erflow, 
And dash them down again to sands below. 

Ye Pow’rs! when man first fell’d the stately trees, 
And past to distant shores on wafting seas : 
Whether some god inspir’d the wond’rous thought, 
Or Chance found out, or careful study sought ; 

If humble guess may probably divine, 

And trace th’ improvement to the first design ; 

Some wight of prying search, who wond’ring stood, 
When softer gales had smooth’d the dimpled flood, 
Observ’d these careless swimmers floating move, 

And how each blast the easy sailor drove ; 

Hence took the hint; hence form’d th’ imperfect draught ; 
And ship-like fish the future sea-man taught. 

Then mortals try’d the shelving hull to slope, 

To raise the mast, and twist the stronger rope, 

To fix the yards, let fly the crowded sails ; 

Sweep thro’ the curling Waves, and court auspicious gales.” 


These are the poets, then, to whom Dr. Holmes refers, and in 
whose footsteps he has followed, but not without casting a wise 
glance at the careful observations of the scientists, and choosing 
from their store of facts some new traits that suited his fresh 
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handling of the subject. His subject, however, is not merely the 
nautilus, whether considered as “ ship of pearl” or ship of paper. 
It is that to which his description leads which is the true subject 
ofthe poem. Not the chambered nautilus, but that which it sym- 
bolizes, is the theme, the “ heavenly message ” brought by the child 
of the wandering sea, the voice that sings “through the deep 
caves of thought.” “ The universe swims in an ocean of similitudes 
and analogies,” says Holmes, in introducing the poem in ‘ The Auto- 
crat,’ and “ by the simplest natural objects such as a flower, or a 
leaf,” the thoughts of poets are suggested. In his use of the nautilus 
as a symbol, the American poet attains far greater heights than 
were dreamed of by the English and Greek poets who preceded 
him. Oppian and Pope think only of the material benefits to be 
derived from the observation of the nautilus, — the art of sailing, 
— but Holmes makes the sailing of the nautilus on the “ unshad- 
owed main” symbolic of man’s life, sailing on the sea of eternity ; 
and he draws his most important lesson from the habit the pearly 
nautilus has of forming fresh chambers to its shell. Its progress 
from year to year into a fresh chamber he makes typical of the 
progress onwards of the soul, as it builds for itself domes more vast 
that shut out less and less of heaven, — a forcible figure for express- 
ing the ever-enlarging outlook of the spirit as it develops, until 
finally it shall free itself completely from the trammels cast about 
it by the life of the flesh. 

Topic for Debate: Is Dr. Holmes’s lack of accuracy in distin- 
guishing between the two varieties of nautilus to be condemned, 
or is it a justifiable poetic license which adds greatly to the charm 
of the poem? 

The Art of the Poem: Notice the peculiar construction of 
the stanza, with lines of five accents and three accents, which are 
linked together by rhymes in common, a short and a long line 
always rhyming together. By this means, the pleasing variations 
in the rhyming and rhythm schemes are knit together into a har- 
monious whole. But there are other elements which add to the 
wonderful harmoniousness of the verse ; for example, the choice of 
epithets used in the description of the nautilus. Point out those 
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which strike you as being especially happy, and those that seem to 
have been suggested by the language of Aristotle. 

Notice the entirely appropriate and picturesque use of adjectives 
such as “the unshadowed main” for the open sunny sea of the 
Mediterranean, where the nautilus was fabled to sail. The beauty 
in the use of this adjective is largely due to the fact that a negative 
affirmation of a quality has more force than a simple affirmation, 
because it leaves more room for the play of the imagination, and 
suggests a contrast. Another example of the same sort occurs in 
the second stanza in “sunless crypt.” There is the same effect, 
also, in the fifth line in the last stanza, “Shut thee from heaven 
with a dome more vast,” where “shut . .. with a dome more 
vast” is really a negative affirmation, meaning, open heaven out 
more fully. Are there any other examples of the same thing? 

“ Low-vaulted past” is another peculiarly happy choice of an 
adjective, because it points back to and suggests the whole symbo- 
lism of the poem. 

Alliteration is also used with great effectiveness, for wherever 
it is used the words chosen seem the best possible for the expres- 
sion of the thought, so that any artificiality that might result from 
its forced use, simply for the sake of alliteration, is prevented. 

Topic for Debate: Was Dr. Holmes justified in considering, 
as he did, this to be his finest poem ? Compare with two other of 
his most admired poems, ‘ The Voiceless’ and ‘ Sun and Shadow.’ 

F. &, C. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





TueE duties of an American poet-laureate — “ to mark the record 
friendship traced,” or “ to do the civil thing,” by the “ Cousin of a 
King,” to “greet this famous man,” or “ to polish off Japan ” — fell 
upon the late Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, because he wrote the 
requisite verse with the happiest, lightest, and most human touch. 
The sort might be called subordinate, the interest of it transient, 
the inordinately loud first fame of it a necessarily diminishing 
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quantity; but, the quality of the work being of the best for its 
kind, it is just and right that the stress be put upon the quality 
rather than on the occasion, and that homage and esteem now fol- 
low the memory of a life and career finely typical of a large part 
of New England’s past. Neither should it be forgotten that Dr. 
Holmes’s poetry of occasions often celebrated events more deeply 
vital than the usual local incidents,— moments of national signifi- 
cance crystallized in such lucid and clever rhymes as ‘ Non-Resist- 
ance,’ ‘ Brother Jonathan to Sister Caroline,’ the ‘ Story of Bunker 
Hill,’ and the ‘ Boston Tea Party.’ These, together with his facile, 
fascinating prose and that which is, it may be, the highest attain- 
ment of his poetic gift, ‘ The Chambered Nautilus,’ will keep bright 
for other generations than ours the polish of his quick-glancing and 
genial wit. 


—— Our readers probably noted in Mr. Burroughs’ article on 
‘Walt Whitman and his Art,’ in the February PoreT-Lore, this sen- 
tence: “ Homer and the Bible are not literary.” Possibly some 
readers may have felt like asking Mr. Burroughs what he meant 
by that, and if he were not using the word /iterary in a somewhat 
false or restricted sense. At any rate, we did ask him, and no 
doubt many will be interested, as we are, in his suggestive reply, 
which runs as follows : — 


“In saying Homer and the Bible are not literary I probably 
use the term in a restricted sense. I mean they do not savor of 
conscious literary art. In the sense in which I am speaking, Ten- 
nyson is more literary than Wordsworth, Longfellow than Bryant, 
Lowell than Whittier. To speak as a man in literature, and not 
merely as a scholar or professional poet, is the great thing; I would 
have the unadulterated man or the human flavor always predomi- 
nate, as it does in the greatest works. The Bible was not written 
with a view to literary edification, say as ‘The Princess,’ or 
‘Maud,’ or ‘ Paradise Lost,’ was. Neither was ‘Leaves of Grass.’ 
The literary spirit has its master in the spirit.of the All.” 


Of course, both Homer and the Bible are such beautiful com- 
posite products of the ages that little enough can be ascertained 
as to the art processes that may or may not have been behind 
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them. Yet, to us, it is hard to see no care or concern whatever 
for literary art astir behind the invocation to the Muse, for one 
instance, with which the ‘Iliad’ opens, or behind the vast poetic 
summaries of events that in the first chapter of Genesis record the 
Beginning of Things, behind the balanced repetitions of the Psalms, 
or the pithy wisdom of Solomon. Nor is it easy to pass over the 
fact that Whitman refashioned the first draft of his ‘ Leaves of 
Grass’ five times before he was content with that expression of 
himself and of democracy which he meant should exemplify a new 
school and set a pioneer model for a race of poets. Yes, assuredly, 
“the literary spirit has its master in the spirit of the all; ” but it is 
no less to be recognized that the literary spirit is the means of its 
vitality and continuance. “Immortal Judah lives, and Greece 
immortal lives, in a couple of poems.” So speaks Whitman of 
Homer and the Bible, and craves no less for America and the 
modern. 

As to the distinction between consciousness and unconscious- 
ness in literary art, which seems more nearly to convey Mr. Bur- 
roughs’ meaning than /iterary and not /iterary, we must confess 
that differences in degrees of consciousness seem to us of value 
mainly as indices to the character of the methods, and not as a 
measure of the outcome. We see no more reason why Whittier 
should be rated higher than Tennyson because he is less //erary, 
than why Tennyson should be rated higher than Whittier because 
he is more /iterary. Why should not the savor of more or less 
consciousness in literary art be tasted with discrimination, but 
with a catholic pleasure? Why should we not acknowledge the 
flavor of each fruit, and yet like each fruit for its own flavor? The 
literary and the scholarly are human, too; and it is as justifiable for 
a poet to say, “ Go to, I will make a poem to edification,” provided 
he does it, as for a Whitman to say, “Lo, I will make a poem and more 


than a poem, a new law for art and character,” — it is also none 
the less a poem, or its claim fails. ‘“ Years ago,” says Whitman, 
“I thought Americans ought to strike out separate. . . . I think 


so still and more decidedly than ever. But those convictions are 
now strongly temper’d by some additional points. . . . I see that 
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this world of the West, as part of all, fuses inseparably with the 
East, . . . ‘the same subject continued.’ ... If we are not to 
hospitably receive and complete the inaugurations of the old civi- 
lizations, and change their small scale to the largest, broadest 
scale, what on earth are we for?” And again, ‘“‘ What the United 
States most need . . . is a democratic band of native-born-and- 
bred teachers, artists, /ittérateurs, tolerant and receptive of impor- 
tations, but entirely adjusted to the West, to ourselves, to our own 
days, combinations, differences, superiorities.” 

In this conception the tolerant and receptive spirit towards the 
East and the Past is the right condition, the fertile soil, for a 
growth too sturdy to be slavish. In combating, justly, the arro- 
gance of the imitative spirit, shall we not do well ourselves to 
beware of falling into the same pit from the opposite brink ? 
Enlarge the conception of literature, or rather perceive in litera- 
ture all the evolving life there is in it, and there will be less jarring 
over the /iterary and the unliterary as from opposed camps. It is 
somewhat like the assumption that religion dwells exclusively in 
the temples of the church or in the tents of the latest liberalism, 
while, in fact, it is larger than a thousand sects or heterodoxies, and 
lives through all. 

SHAKESPEARE’S town has been the gainer, during the past 
summer, of two curious relics associated more and less closely with 
the memory of its greatest citizen. 

The first of these is the terra-cotta bust of Shakespeare, com- 
monly called the Duke of Devonshire bust, which has been 
presented to the Shakespeare Memorial Association. This is the 
bust that was discovered, in 1845, in an old warehouse when it was 
being torn down to give more room for the Museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. A bust of Ben Jonson having been unearthed 
from a bricked-in alcove above a doorway, and destroyed, the work- 
men were directed to proceed more carefully in their work of 
demolition when they came to a corresponding alcove above a 
doorway, and there this Shakespeare bust was found. It has 
since been preserved by Mr. Clift, who rescued it, and by his son- 
in-law, the late Professor Owen, to whose son, the Rev. Mr. Owen, 
of Richmond, and Sir William Flower, the Memorial Association 
is now indebted for it. The old warehouse was a theatre until 
1737, — the old Duke’s Theatre erected in 1662 in Lincoln’s Inn 
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Fields by Shakespeare’s godson, Sir Wm. Davenant, who knew 
Shakespeare as a boy, and being a Shakespeare lover and ac- 
quainted with the poet’s traits, actual, pictured, or traditional, may 
be accepted as one likely to take care when he put up this bust 
that it should be a fair portrait. At any rate, it is one of the most 
attractive of Shakespearian portraits, resembling the death-mask, 
and is an artistic piece of work much enriching the Shakespeare 
collection of the Memorial Library at Stratford. 

The second of these relics is the left foot of the stone monu- 
ment of John Combe, Shakespeare’s usurious friend, for whom he 
is said to have written the epitaph, and who was buried, in 1614, 
two years before Shakespeare, in the church at Stratford. The 
monument is close by Shakespeare’s grave, and the old parish 
clerk, now eighty-five years old, cannot remember a time when 
this recumbent monument of John Combe ever had both its feet. 
The left foot now returned to the Vicar, Dr. George Arbuthnot, by 
a gentleman in London, exactly fits the broken place, whence 
there is still another voucher than the parish clerk’s memory that 
it has been long broken, for the returned foot bears traces of hav- 
ing been painted, as the whole figure was, but the paint from the 
figure was removed in 1793, at the same time as that on Shake- 
speare’s bust; so it appears, writes Dr. Arbuthnot in the Stratford- 
on-Avon Herald “that the foot has been wandering for more than 
a hundred years.” As the right foot is still missing, the Vicar 
ventures to hope that its possessor may yet write him as the pos- 
sessor of the left did, “so that poor John Combe may have his 
limbs entire once more.” 


A SHAKESPEARIAN anecdote, at the expense of a member 
of our so-called “upper” house, is told in a recent number of the 
Stratford-on-Avon Herald, as follows :— 

“ One of the most picturesque of the rugged millionaires of the 
Far West is Mr. Tabor, formerly Senator for Colorado. He made 
his ‘ pile’ in prospecting for silver, and, wishful to do something for 
his native State, he erected a fine theatre at Denver. When it was 
nearly finished, he found a man painting a portrait at the pro- 
scenium. ‘Who’s that?’ he inquired. ‘That’s Shakespeare.’ 
‘ Shakespeare! don’t know him; who was he?’ ‘ He wrote plays.’ 
‘What did he do for Denver?’ ‘Nothing; he could not have heard 
of it. ‘What have you got him there for, then? Paint him out 
and put in my face.’” 








A VOLUME of poems translated from the Chinese by Dr. 
Martin, and recently issued by Kelly & Walsh of Shanghai, contains 
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a Chinese poem said to be two thousand years old, and entitled ‘ The 
Raven,’ or ‘ The Bird of Fate,’ which bears so remarkable a resem- 
blance in thought and expression to Poe’s ‘ Raven’ that the trans- 
lator would fain charge Poe with plagiarism, if it were in the 
slightest degree possible that the American poet knew aught of it. 


IN a preface to a French translation of Emerson’s essays, 
Maurice Maeterlinck says that Emerson “is nearer than any other 
to our daily life. Of all monitors he is the most attentive, the most 
industrious, the most honest, the most fastidious, perhaps the most 
humane.” 


The Athena Society, during its past session, has studied six of 
Shakespeare’s plays. Important incidents and conversations were re- 
lated and discussed with a view of thoroughly analyzing motives of various 
characters ; historical, legendary, and local associations were surveyed ; no- 
table passages emphasized, those of difficulty explained, and mythologi- 
cal and classical allusions commented upon. Only a few leading points 
for discussion are indicated by the following scheme of the course : — 

A MipsuMMER Nicut’s Dream. — Story of Pyramus and Thisbe. Use 
of the episode by various writers. Stories of Theseus. Theseus in litera- 
ture. Theseus in art. General interest during the Elizabethan Era in 
elf mythology. Mention prominent literary excursions into the domain 
of the fairies. Give some account of Wieland’s poem of Oberon. Of 
Weber’s opera. 

READING. — Hood’s ‘ Plea of the Midsummer Fairies.’ 

Acts I., II. Comment upon Hermia’s idea of the comparative con- 
stancy of the sexes. What allusion to episodes of the time do you find 
in Oberon’s revelation to Puck ? 

Acts III., IV. Note the distinction of character and appearance be- 
tween Helena and Hermia. Comment upon the characteristics of Shake- 
speare’s fairies, and the quality of their influence. Compare them as 
regards mental and moral nature with human beings. 

Act V. Whom do you recognize as the central figure of the play? 
Note evidences of the possession by Theseus of a kind nature. Can you 
discover any underlying meaning in the crude representation, by Bottom 
and his company, of ‘ Pyramus and Thisbe.’ Do you regard the marital 
infelicities of the fairy king and queen as the true motive of the piece? 
Have the human or the elfish characters held the greater charm for you? 
State your idea of the comparative humor of the piece. Cite fanciful or 
poetic passages. Give history of the play. Sources of the plot. Position 





. assigned it by critics. 


Tue Tempest. — Acts I., 11. Comment upon the accuracy of Shake- 
speare’s knowledge in a professional sense, as shown in Sc. 1. Consider 
beliefs of the age concerning witchcraft and magic. Opinions regarding 
real or supposed marvels of nature in distant countries. Note an event 
which had recently interested the London world. Observe Gonzalo’s 
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theory of an ideal commonwealth. Assign reasons for the severity of 
Prospero. 

Acts III., IV. Is Caliban actuated by a spirit of pure malignity in de- 
siring evil? How does the depravity of this supernatural creation com- 
pare with that shown by the human monsters of the play? 

Act V. Comment upon Prospero’s manner of dealing with those who 
had wronged him. Compare his character with the portrayal of other 
magicians in literature. Why is he often identified with Shakespeare 
himself? Upon what qualities does the attractiveness of Miranda de- 
pend? Which being in the play typifies animal nature, and which one 
spiritual nature? What properties are peculiar to Ariel? Specify the 
attributes of Caliban. Classify other ‘participants of the play as types 
of character. Do you think that Shakespeare in this drama considers 
or answers the question “ What is true freedom”? Can you discover any 
special significance in the epilogue? Does the dominating spirit in the 
dénouement of this piece remind you of the close of any other play? 
State the probable origin of ‘The Tempest.’ What poet had the temer- 
ity to re-write it? In which branch of the drama is it placed, and how 
is it regarded by Shakespearian scholars? 

CELEBRATION OF SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTHDAY, April 23. 

RoMEO AND JuLiet.— Acts I., II. Brief account of Verona. What 
state of life and society is indicated in the play? Note the leading spirit 
in this enterprise of love. Give other examples of directness and effi- 
ciency of action in Shakespeare’s women. Why does Friar Laurence 
consent to the union of the lovers ? 

Acts III., 1V. Comment upon Romeo's conduct in the combat with 
Tybalt. Compare Juliet’s relations as a daughter with other Shake- 
spearian heroines who have evaded filial commands. Are you conscious 
of sympathy for her parents? Which scene in this lesson portrays a 
crisis in Juliet’s character ? 

Act V. Which one of the lovers endures the severer strain? Desig- 
nate the scene that appeals most to your sympathy for Juliet. Cite evi- 
dences of the fine nature of Romeo. When does he first show the pos- 
session of real strength of character? What is his greatest defect? 
What lesson lies in the fate of the lovers? Note the function of Friar 
Laurence in the play. Point out secondary characters, and connect 
them with the action of the drama. Does the catastrophe of this play 
evoke a feeling of unmitigated sorrow? Assign its place among Shake- 
speare’s tragedies, chronologically, and also with reference to its merits. 
State sources of the plot. Specify its most noted interpreters. 

A ComparaTive Stupy. —‘ Romeo and Juliet’ and ‘A Blot in the 
*Scutcheon.’ 

As You Like Ir.— Acts I., II. What characteristic prompts Oliver’s 
conduct? Specify leading traits of character observed in others of the 
dramatis persone. \.ocate and describe the Forest of Arden. 

Acts IIL, IV. What is Rosalind’s real object in personating herself ? 
Is Oliver deceived by her? What cause do you assign for the melancholy 
of Jaques? 
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Act V. Do you think Orlando is aware of Rosalind’s identity, after the 
episode of the swoon? Comment upon the changed natures of two of 
the characters. Is this play just as you like it? Are you the more inter- 
ested by the philosophic fool or the foolish philosopher? Point out the 
prime fault of Jaques. What do you regard as the most attractive quality 
of Rosalind? Give examples of effective character-grouping in the play. 
Contrast the several pairs of lovers. What is the moral of this drama? 
Give sources of the plot, and enumerate palpable improbabilities of the 
story. At what period of the author’s life was this play written? State 
its rank as compared with other comedies. Designate its striking pas- 
sages. Comment upon its associations with the stage. 

TROILUS AND CrEssipA. — Site of Homeric Troy. Legend of Troy. 
Additional items. Helen; her place in literature. Achilles, Ajax, Aga- 
memnon, Ulysses, Priam, Hector, Paris, Aineas. Argument of ‘The 
Iliad.” Of ‘ The Helena’ in Faust. 

Acts I., II. Note the division of spirit among the Greeks, and its 
cause. Voice the views of participants concerning the origin and object 
of the Trojan struggle. What is probably the impelling motive in its 
continuance ? 

Acts III., 1V._ Compare the cause of Achilles’s inaction, as shown in 
this drama, with the reason assigned for it in ‘The Iliad.’ Comment 
upon the subtlety of Ulysses. Give the Homeric version of the combat 
between Hector and Ajax. Do the admonitions given by Troilus to 
Cressida remind you of a celebrated wooing scene ? 

Act V. In which episode of the play lies the greater interest for you? 
Which cause, the Greek or Trojan, do you consider the more just? With 
which party do you find the higher sense of honor? Designate the char- 
acter which most attracts your attention. Which one is the great didactic 
organ of the play? Characterize others of the dramatis persone. Do 
you think it was Shakespeare’s intention to caricature the Homeric poem ? 
What important literary achievement of his time may have caused the 
production of this drama? Mention other authors who have poetized the 
same subject, and give an idea of the comparative merit of their efforts. 
State your opinion of the sententious wisdom of the piece, and point out 
its poetic gems. What mars its claim to your lasting regard? Cite lines 
or incidents that ally this play with others of our previous work. Give opin- 
ions of critics concerning its authorship. State probable sources of the plot. 

TIMON OF ATHENS. — Acts I., II. What qualities seem most lacking 
in Timon? Has he a correct idea of what is vea//y goodness? 

Acts III., IV. What resemblance to the play of ‘ Coriolanus’ do you 
find in this lesson? Why is gold now so worthless to Timon? Discrimi- 
nate between his misanthropy and that of Apemantus. 

Act V. In which portion of the play are you most interested, and 
why? Give your opinion concerning Timon’s mainspring of action. Sum 
up his characteristics. What purpose does the story of Alcibiades fulfil 
in the drama? Designate his strongest point of character. Do you ob- 
serve any resemblance in the underlying motive of this play and the pre- 
ceding one? Which portrays the more elevated idea of friendship? Do 
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you find an ethical principle involved in the drama? By what class of 
characters is true faithfulness shown? Give probable sources of the 
plot, supplemented by a brief account of Lucian, the Greek satirist. 
What modern author has achieved the greatest success by the presenta- 
tion of classical subjects ? Mrs. C. S. Morris, Prest. 


The Boston Browning Society held its seventy-first meeting 
October 23. Rev. P. S. Moxom, the newly elected president, congratulated 
the society on its strength and vitality. Mr. George Riddle, an honorary 
member of the society, read ‘In a Balcony.’ Mr. Moxom spoke of the 
elusive fascination of Constance’s character. He proposed the following 
questions : Was she ambitious? Did she love the adventure of love better 
than she loved her lover? Did she know that the queen loved Norbert, 
and did that knowledge unbalance her mind? Was her action an error 
of judgment or of heart? Mr. Hornbrooke had no sympathy with a cork- 
screw mind like that of Constance, and thought her trouble came partly 
because she had not crooked minds like her own to deal with. Mr. Rid- 
dle’s opinion was called for. He said he had tried to give it in the read- 
ing. He thought Constance’s action wholly an error of judgment, but 
that she deserved to die for making it. 

Mrs. Marean dissented, believing that Constance, while not “the strong 
soul,” yet loved Norbert truly ; that the effects of court training and an 
atmosphere of intrigue were revealed, but that her way was not utterly 
false. She knew that there was small chance for winning consent for 
the marriage. If she could have been the one to approach the queen 
instead of Norbert, she might have carried it through successfully. Mr. 
Latimer noted the three stages of the life of Constance, — the first one of 
intrigue, where she hoped to gain her love at no cost of her ambition for 
him ; the second, of utter sacrifice of herself for his sake ; the third, of self- 
surrender to her love. Mr. Spaulding thought Constance not so complex 
after all. Her mistakes were prompted by love. Mr. Moxom believed 
that when love is great enough, it is straightforward, as with Norbert and 
the queen. Miss Ladd thought that Constance deserved death for ap 
error of heart. Miss Porter considered that Constance acted exactly as 
women have been trained and expected to act, first trying to obtain her 
ends by indirect methods, and second, to sacrifice herself utterly at the 
fancied need of another. Women might draw a moral from it. Miss 
Comstock found the tragedy to lie in the blindness and misunderstanding 
of the characters. 

Mr. Kendall drew attention to the atmosphere of terror that pervaded 
the court. The fear of Constance was justified by the outcome. She 
ought not to be accused of crookedness. She showed no ambition for 
herself, and her only thought was to save Norbert. Mr. Collar believed 
in the supreme unselfishness of Constance. There is something of the 
mother feeling in every woman’s love, and for the sake of Norbert’s ad- 
vancement, Constance was willing to give him up. Mrs. Thorpe agreed 
with this. Knowing the queen, Constance knew she must lose Norbert. 

£. E. Marean. 
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‘LURIA’ AND ‘OTHELLO’: TYPES AND ART 
COMPARED. 


HE suspicion that Browning’s ‘ Luria’ would never have 
been written but for some suggestion derived from or 
through Shakespeare’s drama of ‘ Othello’ has doubtless 
often prompted to a running comparison of the two 

plays. Some such comparison will be attempted here; except that 

our purpose may draw us at times to deal rather with principles 
than with parallels. ‘Luria’ is manifestly no drama of incident, 
hence can hardly have been inspired by a wish for more telling 
situations than the Othello-plot affords. Moreover, it will reveal, 
we are sure, no larger exercise of art, no greater feats in swaying 
the sympathies of the reader, than its Elizabethan prototype. We 
expect, therefore, if we expect at all, before we begin comparison, 
to find more advanced traits of personality in the title-character, 
some certain loftier sentiments and motives, than Shakespeare 
conceived or chose to use in his study of the Moorish nature. 
While we are advancing to the latent, major meanings to be 
developed, we may conveniently study each author's dramatic 
modes. We note thus, at starting, that Browning begins by intro- 
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ducing sore-head talk concerning Luria, such as Shakespeare, 
through Iago and Roderigo, gives us in the opening scene of 
‘Othello.’ Both Shakespeare and Browning seem to know by 
instinct that there is no other way to arouse interest in a personality 
outside the pale of native, ready sympathy. Nobody appears ever 
to have succeeded in bringing an alien hero close to us except by 
the indirection of getting him abused, and revealing to us the 
injustice of the abuse. Any attempt at presenting such a charac- 
ter by direct, straightforward methods, such as Longfellow uses in 
‘ Hiawatha’ or Mrs. Behn with Oroonoko, fails signally. A play 
that should propose handling a negro hero or heroine in the same 
way as a native, would hardly be seriously received, and might 
indeed be hooted. There can be no taking the sympathies of an 
audience for granted, save with personages of its own race or 
quality. 

But Shakespeare’s device of opening with sore-head belittle- 
ment of his hero is not very closely echoed in ‘Luria.’ In the 
latter play, Puccio, having given up the chief command to the 
Moor, and from time to time criticised him peevishly, is made to 
come forward and affirm that Florence made no mistake in putting 
Luria above himself: — 

“ True, for once rash counsel ’s best. 

This Moor of the bad faith and doubtful race, 

This boy to whose untried sagacity, 

Raw valor, Florence trusts without reserve 

The charge to save her, — justifies her choice ; 

In no point has this stranger failed his friends. 

Now praise!” 
This is, to be sure, hardly a certificate of character ; almost, indeed, 
the opposite. Puccio is so tardy in his praises that we cannot 
help suspecting he utters them, in these last moments before the 
battle, to avoid seeming conspicuous, after the victory, for silence. 
But he believes in his rival’s good fortune, or ability : that is clear 
Whether he believes as wisely as unwillingly is not so clear. 
While we are waiting for more light, we hear Braccio’s order to the 
Signory for Luria’s sentence. The secretary, who has hitherto 
bent tractably to the task of writing out despatches, — some of 
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them for form’s sake, to be torn up immediately, — now flings down 
the pen and turns upon his master. Braccio does his best to parry 
the expected remonstrance, which the secretary shifts deftly from 
public to personal grounds, finally gainsaying all with the frank 
amendment, — “if Luria, who of course must perish, should have 
been really guiltless after all.” Braccio betrays plainly enough 
that this is no new thought with him, and hesitates to repeat the 
order. At this critical point, the secretary is made to enumerate 
to us certain vital character-hints which we, with him, see plainly 
cannot come from a man who meditates treachery toward 
Florence. By these devices, Browning manages to acquaint us 
pretty thoroughly with the principles of our hero before we see 
him. 

In ‘Othello,’ the method is different. Here the author, after 
getting his hero roundly traduced by Iago and Roderigo, — so far 
at least as is possible between these persons, — brings both together 
to the house of Brabantio. Thus, by the occasion of making the 
elopement known to the outraged father, the same base insinua- 
tions, made infinitely worse by vile associations of speech, are 
retailed to us again. Then we see Brabantio, at the head of a 
troop of servants gathered up from kitchens along the way, hasten- 
ing to seize the person of the offending abductor, — as we half 
believe him. Now without hint that the precedent innuendoes are 
groundless, the author begins a new scene, and shows us Othello 
as he is. The first character-hints are strenuous, and instantly 
negative all the constructive inferences we have been forced to 
draw. This weak-headed, knavish, presumptuous, designing, sen- 
sual Moor stands before us, lofty, absent, companion of high 
thoughts, couching even common meanings in selectest phrase. 
Insignificant, or overweening, elated, or unconfident of vindication, 
he is not, but scarcely heeds the warnings that Iago brings him. 
He is a man of high pretensions, of ‘ royal siege ;’ who will brook 
no insults, who will neither attempt nor permit familiarity, and 
who will regard himself as a vicegerent of divine justice against all 
wrong. 

The cardinal departures from the Othello type which Browning 
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conceived in making up his hero are at once apparent when Luria 
is brought to view. The character-hints employed are not a whit 
less clever and telling than Shakespeare’s at the entry of Othello. 
“ And Luria, Luria, what of Luria now,” is the familiar, even play- 
ful salutation with which the unassuming chieftain interrupts the 
august Commissary of Florence at his inditing. Evidently this 
Luria is sprung of no royal stock, nor has been wont to exact 
salaams and obeisance and worship from subordinates in his native 
East. What he is, or has become, is the growth of genius. He 
has a poet’s soul for beauty, and the seer’s sense of truth. He has, 
too, the artist’s instinct of form, for is he not constrained to sketch 
on the tent-wall a front for the unfinished Duomo, that even 
Braccio cannot despise? Florence is the world for which he was 
born, and into which he has found his way too late. Here men 
walk among statues in the streets, sup among paintings in their 
palaces, and worship under grand frescoes in their churches. This 
commonwealth of poetry and learning and enterprise is to him a 
veritable Elysium, a heaven of choice spirits. A city of such 
dazzling, enchanting beauty must be right and perfect, if not by 
the simple ethics of his East, then by some higher law of right and 
wisdom. If, measured by his standards, the authorities shall err, 
he will yet believe them true by better standards of their own. 
To preserve and perpetuate the millennial existence of such a people 
might well enough require the sacrifice of sundry individuals and 
even tribes not yet lifted to the plane of their nobler living. 

At this point ‘Othello’ and ‘Luria’ part company. Shake- 
speare is writing a play of jealousy, and exhibits the title-character 
for the sake of what, in consequence of being what he is, he is to 
do. Luria will be treated for his own sake, and all persons and 
events and accessories subordinated to himself. The characteriza- 
tion in either play is now, in the main, complete. The order and 
method of introducing the character-hints, it is clear, are of vital 
moment. Had Othello been a Hamlet, or Luria a Paracelsus, posi- 
tive instead of negative character-hints would have been given, 
just as they are found in the plays last named respectively. There 
is nothing unique or novel in either method of presentation, though 
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each has its reasons. Men are either good in the main or bad in 
the main; and imagination is prone to see in first character-hints 
not mere faults or incidental virtues, but an earnest of the prepon- 
derating good or ill. Hence all the world is on its guard against 
bad first impressions. We dress in fashion, learn conventional 
forms, perhaps invent or adopt mannerisms, in order to minimize 
the chance of manifesting bad character-effects on first approach 
to people. We feel that, if we can be interpreted first through the 
best that is in us, our fellows will deal more gently with whatever 
faults they may discover later. But sometimes the best men make 
bad first impressions, and occasion wrong interpretations of person- 
ality. It takes time to correct these wrong inferences ; but when 
the world once learns their true character, there is no altering the 
final judgment. Men and women of that sort wear best in friend- 
ships. The processes of knowing men in books are the same as 
of knowing them in actual life. It is the same imagination that 
interprets, except that in literature character-hints are perforce 
much fewer and weaker. The procedures of esthetic appropriation 
are not to be known by deductive guesses at principles apart and 
outside of concrete instances, and in squaring these to them, but 
by studying instances and rising to principles from them. It is 
easy to say esthetics is too vast to approach that way, and that 
Shakespeare and Browning will never give up their secrets to re- 
search. But to assume that a thing that everybody is trying to do 
cannot be done, is to beg the question. It is surely no harder to 
find out the laws of art than to discover how man was evolved, or 
how the world was made. Both these things have been done, but 
not by the methods hitherto depended on in zsthetics. 

Moreover, we, or at least some of us, have been in the habit 
of taking for granted the major, ultimate meaning of compo- 
sitions like ‘Luria’ or ‘Othello.’ We not seldom hear a teacher 
impatiently, almost peevishly, affirming to his pupils that there is 
nothing in literature except the form. Of course, if we are all 
perfectly advised upon the ultimate meanings of things, we may 
ignore their existence; but it is illogical even then. To say there 
is nothing in a face but eyes and nose and mouth, and specific 
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relations and proportions of these, would not be more absurd. We 
never do that, but, quite to the contrary, taking the things the eye 
sees for granted, rise by occasion of them to the higher meanings 
of character. Now, a poem is not dissimilarly a face. We must 
identify, of course, the several features, — we can measure them 
and formally categorize them if we must; but that is not reading 
the poem. If there comes some learner who does not yet know 
eyes and lips and nose, generically and potentially as elements, 
we must, of course, help him to some provisional lore about those 
things. In fact, we have all learned just that knowledge, in 
Nature’s inductive school; but we did it much earlier. When we 
find out how to use the outward objective things as rounds of a 
ladder with which to rise to subjective experiences of highest 
truths, we then put away childish things, we ignore the means in 
contemplation of the end we have attained. So we should here 
palpably err if we took for granted the types or ideals of person- 
ality on which the two plays are founded. It was the fashion 
among the early physicists to ignore gravity till Newton chanced 
to inquire into the falling of the apple. Then what had been 
merely taken for granted became the important factor in all in- 
quiry. In the new esthetics which will one day open literature 
to common minds, there will be no need of excuse for taking the 
theme as the basis of meaning, nor the involved types or ideals as 
the paramount sources of power. 

In a general comparison of types, Othello stands for honest 
strength, but hardly for stalwart honesty ; Luria stands for stal- 
wartness and honesty together. He is by instinct a vindicator, an 
avenger. To be just in the large, Othello can be unjust and paltry 
in the small. He hears the maudlin revelry which breaks the 
peace of Cyprus, and punishes like a god. With the same respon- 
sibility, he hears the voice of a victim smitten in the darkness, 
and slinks away like an Italian stabber. Luria, even after the 
poison dims his brain, details strategic measures for Florence. 
Tiburzio is his warrant that there is high nobleness such as his in 
Italy. He will then prompt Puccio to find whether Porzio and 
Berto were not, as he, misjudged; and he will not ask this for 
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his own sake. Florence shall have no last will and testament from 
him. No character-effect could be more dynamic and delicate 
together. It is, indeed, not strange that Browning was drawn to 
amend Othello by a Luria. Times change and ideals progress as 
the generations pass. Two hundred and fifty years ago the tem- 
perature in the living-rooms of England was hardly kept to the 
70° point in the winter days. The good folk of that age, however, 
asked nothing better, for they had no higher ideals of comfort. In 
our times, when the temperature drops much below 70°, we are 
driven forth to seek some warmer environment. Our ideals of 
comfort do that for us. So when we do not come upon types 
select enough for our comfort in outside life, we are drawn to 
literature to seek them. When thus a Browning does not find 
even in literature such a figure as he feels might be or might have 
been, he writes until he actualizes the experience he craves. Since 
Shakespeare’s time, the comfort-point of the mind’s ideals has been 
raised many degrees more than the temperature in British homes. 
Now the ultimate, latent meanings come out. No man should 
take another’s judgment or estimate of his ideal. Othello does, and 
destroys his ideal. Luria does not, but destroys himself rather 
and instead. Othello does not scruple to accept the love of a 
patrician Desdemona. He cannot question his ability to divine her 
nature and actualize her highest conceptions. He proves in the 
end that he knows nothing of her save that she is fair, sings, plays, 
and dances well, and kneels sometimes and prays. The sweet and 
beautiful life within is blank and meaningless to him. Luria, on 
the contrary, realizes how far the spiritual life of the perfect Occi- 
dental woman transcends his own. He cannot forget the limita- 
tions of his race and breeding. The lovely Domizia fascinates and 
flatters, but cannot lure him to a declaration, which, provided he 
obliterate Florence, she might regard. There can be no union 
between races and spirits so foreign to each other. Othello 
thought there might be; Luria merely hoped. Othello, by 
attempting the 7é/e of him who said, “ Vengeance is mine, I will 
repay,” became a hissing and a contempt. Being wrought, per- 
plexed in the extreme, he misses his mission, and sends forth no 
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uplifting influence to Venice or the world. Luria, by self-conquest, 
wins Pisa, then Florence; first the Secretary, then Tiburzio, then 
all the rest. Pisa is persuaded that her army three times lost were 
better than once saved by any traitor. Florence learns that not 
every man seeks his own good at the whole world’s cost. Luria 
dies in the moment of triumph, yet lives not in vain. According 
to the economy of moral forces, to make a Florence realize, in the 
midst of her dismal and sordid distrust, that true men live yet and 
that one true man has served her, was worth the life of any Luria. 
Great truths are costly, and the truth that being is greater than 
doing most costly of all. As is the human, so is the higher. The 
dynamics of the universe are in the character of God, not in his 
cosmic forces, which are potentially included in it. 

There is no sublimer type in literature than Hermione of 
‘ The Winter’s Tale ;’ and what Shakespeare has done with her, 
Browning has done with Luria. ‘To resist not evil’ is to con- 


quer evil, as the Christ once conquered it, winning so the world. 
L. A. Sherman. 





THE POETS IN SCHOOL. 


[The discussion in POET-LORE, of the question, “ How Literature should be taught,” 
has thus far been conducted mainly from the college point of view. Teachers of sec- 
ondary schools may possibly be interested in these portions of a paper read, some years 
ago, before the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association. W. J. R.] 


N the first place, a few words historically. The poets 
have from time immemorial been admitted to the 
schools, though with rare exceptions they have been 
most ignobly treated. We grayheaded fellows who 

lag superfluous on the stage can recollect when it used to be the 

boast of the young woman of “finished” education, that she had 

“parsed through Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost.’” That Milton wrote 

the poem for any other end than to furnish material for parsing 

probably never entered her head; and that it could serve any 
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other purpose zz school, whatever might be its rank as a poem, 
certainly never entered the heads of her teachers. Of course, 
there were teachers who recognized the poets as fellow-workers, 
and gave them their rightful place in the educational curriculum ; 
but these were the exceptions to the rule. It is only within the 
past thirty years or so, we may say, that the exception has begun 
to be the rule. 

I rejoice to have lived to see this revolution, in which I was, in 
a humble way, one of the pioneers, and which I am still working, 
as best I can, to promote. Let me give a page or two from some 
of the early chapters of my teaching experience — not in any spirit 
of boastfulness, but because that early experience gave direction 
to all I have since done in the same line, and because it natu- 
rally leads up to what I have to say farther on. 

Forty and more years ago I was teaching my first school, a 
winter term or two in “ district” schools excepted. It was one of the 
small unendowed academies which were then common in the coun- 
try towns of Massachusetts, but have now mostly given place to 
high schools. I knew nothing of the science of teaching, having 
drifted into the work as young men from college often do, without 
any definite purpose of sticking to it. Iam sure that I had never 
read a book on education, and that I had no theories of my own on 
the subject. It was useless to hesitate about going into the water 
because I had not learned to swim. I was pushed in, so to speak, 
by force of circumstances, and had to keep my head above water 
as best I could. I do not think there was anything original in 
my methods — aside from the mistakes of a beginner, some of 
which are likely to be unique — except in the teaching of English 
literature. 

In my boyhood I used often to spend an evening with two 
or three friends of my own age in reading poetry and talking about 
it. We had nothing of the kind in school, and never dreamed 
that it might fitly have been introduced into school. We did it 
solely because we enjoyed it ; it was one of our modes of recreation. 

Recalling those youthful readings in poetry, it occurred to 
me to try something similar with my older pupils in the country 
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academy. We began by picking out the best things in the school 
‘Reader’ we used — I forget what one it was. We read the poems, 
and talked about them, and also about their authors. We had no 
library in the academy, and no public one in the village; but I 
brought in such books of reference as I had, and set the class to 
hunting up others at home and among their friends. They soon 
got interested in the work, and I was surprised and delighted to 
see how much they learned — far more, I believe, than if they had 
been studying one of the school histories of English literature in the 
usual memoriter way. After we had exhausted the reading-book, 
we took such other standard poetry as we could find. Much of it 
was transcribed from the single copy of the author which was to be 
had; perhaps my own, perhaps belonging to one of the class or 
borrowed from a neighbor. I remember that some pages of Spen- 
ser’s ‘ Faerie Queene’ were thus copied, and many short pieces by 
other early poets. We noted the peculiarities of diction in those 
old writers, and thus became interested in the history of the lan- 
guage. I had Latham’s ‘ Treatise’ on the subject — the third edition, 
published in 1850— and made a small manuscript abstract of por- 
tions of it, which my pupils copied and studied. This was before 
Latham’s smaller books (almost the only ones accessible then, but 
long ago obsolete) had been reprinted in this country ; but my 
patrons would probably have objected to the expense of a text- 
book, if there had been one in the market. Some years later, 
when I used Latham’s ‘ Handbook’ in a high school, I found it 
less useful for my purposes than my little manuscript note-book 
had been; and I have not since met with a brief history of 
the language that seems to me precisely adapted to secondary 
schools. 

After two years or so in this country academy I entered upon 
my first high school. I was its first teacher, and for a time had 
no assistant. From the start, however, I made the poets my 
fellow-workers. I had now to fit boys for college, and I determined 
that they should take the same course in the English language and 
literature as the other scholars did. You may not need to be told 
that absolutely nothing in English was then required for admission 
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to Harvard, nor for nearly twenty years afterward. In 1856, I sent 
my first class to Harvard. The four boys had done the prepara- 
tory work in three years and a half (the school was opened in 
December, 1852), and all were admitted “without conditions.” 
Their drill on the required studies had been conducted in the bad 
old way: they had been compelled to learn Andrews and Stod- 
dard’s and Sophocles’ grammars by heart— exceptions to rules 
of gender and prosody, and all that. The only novelty in their 
training was the course in English. They had read Lowell’s 
‘Vision of Sir Launfal,’ a great deal of Longfellow, with selections 
from Gray, Milton, and other poets. Shakespeare was crowded 
out in the pressure of the last year’s drill in Greek and Latin. 
Much additional literary work was done out of school hours in 
a boys’ “ lyceum,” which met once a week in the afternoon, and of 
which I acted as president. The boys all told me afterwards that 
no part of their preparatory training was more valuable to them in 
college than this.* 

The younger teachers of this latter day will see nothing novel 
in these experiences; but one who attempted such work then stood 
almost alone. The only teacher in Eastern Massachusetts whom 
I found laboring in the same line, and to whose sympathy and 
counsel I was greatly indebted, was my friend Mr. Elbridge Smith, 
of the Cambridge High School, whose lecture before the American 
Institute of Instruction on ‘ English Classics,” delivered about that 
time, was, so far as I am aware, the first public appeal in behalf of 
their recognition as school classics. 

But I must not dwell on these preliminary and personal 
matters. Let us consider why the poets should be admitted to the 
schools. 

Primarily and pre-eminently because they are poets. I refer to 
this briefly, but emphatically, because, if I do not, somebody or 
other will accuse me of ignoring it or of placing minor and second- 
ary reasons above it. The time has gone by when teachers need 





* I may be pardoned for stating that one of these boys was Mr. Henry A. Clapp, long well known as 
an excellent dramatic critic and the best of our recent lecturers on Shakespeare. 
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to be reminded that poetry has an inestimable value in and of 
itself. I need not quote here the poet’s own admonition: 
“O, deem not, midst this worldly strife, 

An idle art the poet brings! 

Let high philosophy control 

And sages calm the stream of life, 

’T is he refines its fountain-springs, 

The nobler passions of the soul.” 


The poet is the seer, and as such must be the ¢eacher. He sees more 
in the world of nature than other men, and becomes the interpreter 
between nature and them. Poetry is no longer the science of 
nature, as it was before the birth of science, when imagination was 
swift to guess at what philosophy had not yet analyzed and 
explained ; but all the domain of deautzy is still left to it, and all the 
relations of nature to the heart and soul of man. The poet is also 
the seer into the world within us, no less than the world without; 
and here he asks no odds of the philosopher. Homer and Shake- 
speare had nothing to learn of the metaphysicians, while the latter 
have not yet mastered the lessons the former have set them. What 
philosopher has plucked out the heart of Hamlet’s mystery, or 
sounded the tragic depths of Lear’s broken heart? 

It is this marvellous insight of the poet into the mazes and 
possibilities of our human nature which justifies his original name 
of maker, or creator ; and it is this creative power that renders him 
in the highest sense the teacher. He sets before us ideals of excel- 
lence far above the actual of our own attainments; and, what is 
more and better, he inspires us with the ambition to imitate and 
rival them. I call this teaching in the highest sense, because it 
is not only moral teaching but the most effective moral teaching, 
appealing to the heart as well as the head, and becoming both 
stimulus and sustaining strength in the life. 

But all this goes without saying to those whom I address; and 
I refer to it, as I have intimated, not because they need to be 
reminded of it, but because I do not wish to be supposed unmind- 
ful of it or indifferent to it myself. 

It is rather the minor and secondary uses of poetry in school to 
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which the attention of teachers may well be called, since these 
have sometimes been disputed and are often not fairly appreciated. 
There are those who take the ground that we should have regard 
only to the great primary purpose of poetry, and that these lower 
uses are worthless, or worse than worthless, in themselves, and 
directly interfere with the higher use. 

One of these minor uses, for instance (I can mention but a few 
of them), is as a study in /anguage. But we are told that poetry 
should never be employed for this purpose ; and to use Milton or 
Shakespeare in this way is “flat burglary.” Verbal criticism, as 
distinguished from esthetic, has been so persistently held up to 
ridicule by certain one-sided folk that many teachers have come to 
think there must be something wrong about it. The very arro- 
gance and self-assertion of these Bunthornes, who are nothing if 
not zsthetical, gets them some followers, especially among those 
who have no positive opinions of their own. Besides, the sneer at 
the study of words to the neglect of things is a very telling one. 
It is easy to mistake an antithesis for an argument; and the 
sophistical antithesis of words and things is suggestive of shadow 
and substance, sham and reality, falsehood and truth. Can there 
be any doubt on which side one should range himself in a case like 
that? But the sophistry is as shallow as it is specious. Words 
are to thought what the body is to the soul, the medium through 
which we become acquainted with it. The thought is more than 
the word, as the soul is more than the body ; but the body, if a 
mere instrument, is wonderful in its manifold adaptations to the 
purposes of the marvellous agent that wields it ; and words are no 
less wonderful as meansof bodying forth the infinitely varied 
phases of thought. Poetry tasks their capabilities to the utmost, 
and in poetry we may therefore study them to the best advantage. 
Here we get new ideas of their power and of their beauty. 

There is an @sthetic study of words, as of thoughts and senti- 
ments. Do not say, that I confound the word with what is behind 
it. The music of words, you will admit, is often independent of 
the thought, and has a charm of its own; and the secret of this 
music may well be matter of study. We shall enjoy it none the 
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less for knowing how it is made; while, if we want to make the 
music ourselves, the knowledge helps us to do it. To understand 
the mechanism of a musical instrument does not detract from the 
pleasure with which we listen to it ; while, if we hope to master the 
instrument, we can do it the better for knowing its construction. 

Now, this which is true of the music of words is also true of 
their meaning, or their use as exponents of thought and feeling. 
You may say, “ Of course we must understand their meaning, and, 
if need be, they must be defined and explained, but that is enough.” 
To my thinking, it is not in all cases enough. If there is anything 
in the history of a word, in its use in other passages of the same 
author or in other authors of the same or other times, in the felic- 
ity of its figurative application, in the subtlety with which it is chosen 
to express a delicate shade of thought, or anything else about it 
which is interesting or suggestive to yourself, and which you think 
may be of interest or service to your pupils, do not hesitate to call 
attention to it. It is, to be sure, mere “verbal criticism,” but it 
may help them to appreciate and enjoy words fitly spoken, and to 
use such words in their own speech. 

Those who sneer at verbal criticism in the study of Shakespeare 
and other poets assume that it is inconsistent with zsthetic criti- 
cism; or that the teacher or editor who condescends to the one 
cannot rise to the other. But Coleridge, poet and philosopher, 
took the ground that the history of a word is sometimes of more 
value than the history of a campaign; and he was much given to 
verbal criticism of precisely the sort at which these literary 
zesthetes turn up their noses. Trench, whose studies into the 
history of words are so well known, was a poet as well as a linguist. 
Ruskin, who will not be denied a place among esthetic critics, 
delights in tracing a word back to its origin and down through all 
its derivatives. He can write a long paper on a single word ; as 
on fret in “ yon grey lines that fret the clouds” in ‘ Julius Czesar.’ 
Furnivall, one of the most eminent of living Shakespearians, the 
founder and director of the New Shakspere Society, the Chaucer 
Society, the Browning Society, and many another, is one of the 
most persevering of verbalists, but merciless in his denunciations 
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of those who, like Mr. Aldis Wright, the Clarendon Press editor, 
repudiate what they call “ signpost crivicism.” 

These men, and many others like them, are broad enough in 
their tastes and studies to recognize the value of both kinds of 
criticism ; and the true teacher will take them as his guides rather 
than narrow-minded and one-sided men, whether zsthetical Bun- 
thornes or word-mongering Dryasdusts. 

Poetry may also be made a study in rhetoric. For myself I have 
seen only one or two text-books of rhetoric that I should be will- 
ing to use in school, unless possibly for occasional reference. The 
best course, I believe, is to make the poets your teachers of rhetoric. 
In my own experience this plan has always worked well. I begin 
with figurative language, as the easiest branch of the subject, 
requiring the pupil to pick out and define the leading figures for 
himself ; and to find out for himself also the laws or principles 
which underlie the figures, and which explain their superiority in 
energy or expressiveness to literal language, — something which is 
entirely ignored in the school text-books. This leads naturally to 
the uses and abuses of figurative language, to the distinction 
between figures which are illustrative or explanatory and those 
which are merely ornamental; and so on. The “qualities of 
style” as laid down by Campbell,— whom the text-book writers 
have generally plundered without giving him credit, — purity, per- 
spicuity, vivacity, etc..—are then taught in the same manner. 
My limits permit me to do no more than indicate the outlines of 
the plan. The one thing I am disposed to lay stress upon is mak- 
ing the poets teach the rhetoric instead of using a text-book. If 
you must have a text-book, readings in poetry should run parallel 
with the study of it, and be employed to illustrate it. 

It may be said that prose would be better than poetry for a 
portion of this rhetorical course. This is true; but it must be borne 
in mind that my subject is ‘“‘ the poets in school.” The’ poets, how- 
ever, may teach some things for which we might not at first be in- 
clined to look to them — precision in the use of words, for instance. 
School-boys and school-girls — and possibly some of their teachers 
—are apt to think that poets use words in a loose way, sacrificing 
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precision to the exigencies of measure and rhyme; and yet many of 
the best examples of nice discrimination in the use of synonyms 
are to be found in the great poets, like Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Wordsworth. The author of an excellent manual of synonyms 
(now, I believe, out of print) has drawn his examples exclusively 
from poetry. For condensation and vigor of style the poets fur- 
nish some of the most striking illustrations. It would be difficult, 
for instance, to match in prose the descriptions of the paintings in 
Tennyson’s ‘ Palace of Art,’ where each picture is delineated in a 
single four-line stanza, and yet with such artistic selection of 
“points,” and such graphic force in setting these before the mind’s 
eye, that the canvas itself could hardly be more vivid than the 
word-painting.* 

Even simplicity of style, and freedom from rhetorical embellish- 
ment, may be illustrated from the poets. Some of my readers may 
be surprised to learn that a poem of about one hundred and seventy 
lines is to be found in English, and a poem of singular beauty and 
pathos withal, in which there is not a single example of figurative 
language, properly so called, and scarcely anything that could 
fairly be described as “ poetic diction.” Whether another piece 
or passage of equal length without a figure can be found in our 
poetical literature, I do not know; but it would be quite as hard 
to find one in prose of a sentimental or romantic character. 

Again, poetry may be an important aid in the study of Azstory. 
It is an excellent plan to read in connection with the text-book of 
history — out of school, if there is not time in school — any poetry 
that illustrates it. Macaulay, before he had written history, said 
that it “ should be a compound of poetry and philosophy, impressing 
general truths on the mind by a vivid representation of particular 
characters and incidents;” and he lamented that historians, while 
experts in controversy, were miserably deficient in “the art of 





* I thought of this when looking at Lear’s reproduction of one of these pictorial stanzas in Tennyson’s 
house at Aldworth : — 
** One seem’d all dark and red, — a tract of sand, 
And some one pacing there alone, 
Who paced forever in a glimmering land, 
Lit with a low large moon.” 
Fine as the painting was, it did not impress me as the word-picture had done. 
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narration ” or the art of “presenting pictures to the imagination.” 
This suggests to the teacher that if the poetic element is lacking 
in the school histories he has to use —as I fear it may be — he 
can perhaps supply the deficiency to some extent by reading poetry 
in connection with the lessons. On the other hand, the regular 
readings in poetry may be made lessons also in history. I venture 
to say that to most of us the portions of English history that we 
know best, and that seem most real to us, are the portions included 
in the plays of Shakespeare. And when we visit old-world scenes 
of historic events, it is often the poet rather than the historian to 
whom we feel most indebted for the interest they excite. When, 
for instance, we stand in Wolsey’s Hall at Hampton Court, it is 
Shakespeare’s Wolsey whom we think of; and the visionary throng 
that fills the magnificent room is that which the poet assembles 
there in his ‘Henry VIII.’ History merely writes the obituary of 
the dead past; poetry calls it back from the grave, and makes it 
live again before our eyes. 

I once read Longfellow’s ‘Golden Legend’ carefully and criti- 
cally with a class in school, as a study in both poetry and history. 
Medieval history is apt to be pretty dull business in school, but we 
found it really fascinating. I believe that the ‘Golden Legend’ 
gave the boys and girls a better idea of the life of the Middle Ages 
than they could have got in thrice the time from any text-book. 
The pictures of life in city and castle and farmhouse ; of the monks 
illuminating manuscripts in the scriptorium, meditating in the 
cloisters, revelling and singing Latin convivial songs in the 
refectory at midnight, acting miracle-plays in the open air on 
Easter day; of pilgrims bound for the Holy Land, chanting the 
hymn of Saint Hildebert as they tramped barefooted on the long 
journey; of the medical school at Salerno, with its wrangling 
doctors and three years of logic in its course of study — 

“ For none but a clever dialectician 
Can hope to become a great physician ;” — 
the building of cathedrals into which architect and artisan wrought 
their hearts and souls together with the labor of their hands ; — 
these, and other pictures like them, make a vivid reality of what 
76 
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in the text-books is vague, shadowy, and unreal, leaving no deep 
and lasting impression on the memory. The poem abounds in 
anachronisms as palpable as those in Shakespeare; so palpable, 
indeed, that we cannot suppose the author to have been unaware 
of them. Persons and events of three or four successive centuries 
are brought on the stage together, and yet without marring the 
unity and consistency of the delineation, viewed as history and not 
merely as poetry. The very tracing out of these anachronisms 
tends to fix the true order of events in the memory. For instance, 
when the pupil has once found out that Abelard and Heloise, who 
are here introduced after the building of Strasburg Cathedral in 
the fourteenth century (or that part of the work then finished), 
really flourished two centuries earlier, he is not likely to forget 
the fact. 

I might go on to show how the study of poetry may be connected 
with other branches, not excepting the sciences. For example, it 
is not a bad idea for a class in astronomy to devote an occasional 
hour or portion of an hour to poems or passages in poems, of which 
there are many, illustrating the subject. If the pupils hunt these 
up for themselves, all the better. I have tried the experiment, and 
know that the time is not wasted. The regular work goes on the 
more smoothly and successfully for these poetical diversions. The 
same course may be pursued in the study of botany, physiology, 
physical geography, mental and moral philosophy, and other 
sciences. 

We are often told that the only use for poetry in school is that 
which I have placed first and high above all others; and that to 
make it an aid in the study of language or rhetoric or history, or 
to employ it in any of the minor ways I have suggested, is directly 
antagonistic to the higher use. I have never found it so, nor 
have I met with the teacher who has found it so. On the con- 
trary, I have often found that it was through these secondary uses 
that the average boy or girl is best led to appreciate the primary 
and noble one. Pupils who have no liking for poetry at the start, 
or perhaps have a positive dislike for it, not unfrequently get inter- 
ested in the study of words and figures and allusions, and then, 
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almost before they are aware of it, find themselves enjoying the 
poetry for its own sake. 

Again, we are assured that to introduce this collateral or inci- 
dental matter is to make the study a drudgery and to disgust the 
pupil with it. The direful effects of too many notes are especially 
harped upon. I believe that the student often needs more help 
than is supposed — and the teacher sometimes needs it as well — 
and that both will make use of the notes just so far as they need 
them and no farther. If I go for information to a dictionary or 
cyclopedia, I am not repelled or disgusted by the fact that the 
book contains much that I do not need. It is enough that I find 
what I do need. Another may be glad to find what I pass by, 
while he passes by what I had sought out. There is no point in 
the criticism unless it is assumed that the whole body of notes is 
to be assigned as the lesson — which no teacher, in his right mind, 
ever supposed. 

It is asserted, moreover, that no study of Shakespeare or other 
poets should be required, as this makes a task of what should be 
a pastime. There should be no recitations, but mere readings 
under the direction of the teacher, during which it is supposed that 
the pupil will “unconsciously absorb ” all that he can profitably 


' get from the exercise. That such reading of poetry is better than 


none I frankly admit; but that the majority of school-boys and 
school-girls will profit much by it I do not believe. Neither do I 
believe that they will enjoy the poetry any the less for having to 
study it. Labor is not necessarily a weariness, and pastime is not 
necessarily indolence. 


“There be some sports are painful, and their labour 
Delight in them sets off.” 


This study of poetry, if I may judge from my own experience, is 
always enjoyed by the pupil. Ifit were not so, I should be sure 
that I myself as teacher was to blame for it. 

It must be confessed that bad mistakes may easily be made 
n this department of teaching — more easily, perhaps, than in any 
other, because the work, from its very nature, must be done for 
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the most part in the teacher’s own way. It cannot be laid out for 
him, as in the text-books prepared for other studies. An edition 
of Shakespeare is not a text-book. You may say that it is as 
much a text-book as an edition of Homer or Vergil; but in the 
study of Latin or Greek the course to be pursued is well defined. 
The poetry is to be translated into English, grammatical construc- 
tion is to be explained, and certain other matters of established 
routine are to be attended to. In the Shakespeare, on the other 
hand, no definite line of study or of instruction is prescribed either 
by the book or by usage. The notes are intended as helps in the 
work, but not rules or directions for it. The teacher has the 
largest liberty as to what shall be done and how it shall be done. 
He has a clear field in which to show his ability and skill —as 
he often does —or to make a fool of himself —as he sometimes 
may. Looking back at the practical hints I have given in this 
random paper, I see plenty of room for blundering in the applica- 
tion of every one. I might go over them one by one, and point 
out these possible blunders, and then see opportunities for fresh 
blunders in attempting to avoid the others. 

To give a single brief illustration: in referring to the poets as 
teachers of rhetoric, I suggested picking out the various forms of 
figurative language from their works ; but this may be done, as it 
often is done after studying a text-book, in a mechanical way which 
is as stupid and stupefying an exercise as parsing. Here is a met- 
aphor, there a simile, there a personification — like noun, adjective, 
and pronoun —and being duly labelled, there is an end of it. As 
an intellectual exercise, this is on a par with separating. black and 
white beans or sorting different colored worsteds. I have been in 
schools where this foolery was going on, where the distinction 
between two sub-divisions of a figure was discussed at great length, 
and tweedledum and tweedledee most carefully discriminated, with 
no more reference to the aptness or beauty of the figure than if it 
were an x or yin an algebraic formula. Under this system, the 
more names of figures the pupil can be made to learn, the better; 
for the names are reckoned of more importance than the things. I, 
on the contrary, would lay little stress on the names except for con- 
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venience in discussing the things; and the fewer I can get along 
with, the better. If the pupil were inclined to plume himself on 
quibbling distinctions in nomenclature, I would take occasion to 
show that the difference is unimportant, or to switch him off upon 
the track of something worth the exercise of his critical acumen. 
For instance, in reading a passage like Byron’s 

“The Niobe of nations! there she stands, 

Childless and crownless in her voiceless woe!” 

I do not care whether the figure is called personification or 
antonomasia, but dwell rather on the pathetic beauty of the image, 
and try to make the pupil see it as clearly and feel it as deeply as 
one sees and feels the queenly dignity and maternal anguish of 
the marble Niobe in the gallery at Florence. 

The work, as I have said, must be done in the teacher’s own 
way. Text-book, properly so called, there is none; and instruc- 
tion or advice may prove a hindrance rather than ahelp. The 
one thing needful, the one thing indispensable — without which, 
whatever else he may have, he cannot succeed ; with which, what- 
ever else he may lack, he can hardly fail—is poetic sensibility. 
He must love, honor, reverence the poets, if he would have his 
pupils love, honor, and reverence them as friends, guides, and 
counsellors. He must have been taught of the poets before he 
can teach with them. If he has sat at their feet, and found his 
heart thrilling in unison with their inspired strains, if he has felt 
his own soul cheered, elevated, ennobled by their songs, he may 
hope to make his young friends participants in the joy and the 
blessing. The mantle of his masters will fall upon him, and a 
measure of their divine inspiration will be given him. 


W. J. Rolfe. 





ART FOR MAN’S SAKE. 


THERE is no truth in the cry, “ Art for art’s sake.” ‘Rather let 
us say, art for man’s sake. Otherwise, the world will be as badly 
off in art as it was in science before Bacon turned the direction of 
inquiry by deciding that its highest purpose was to minister to 
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man. Tosuggest that a picture has or should have a moral signifi- 
cance, sounds, in the ears of the latest school of artists, little short 
of blasphemy. In their desire to break away from the hampering 
prudery that is ashamed in the presence of an Apollo Belvedere, 
they have taken a kind of pagan delight in a bold declaration of 
freedom. ‘They were offended, and rightly, at a kind of art which 
often sacrificed beauty of form and harmony of detail in order to 
intrude some dogma. But the true, the good, and the beautiful — 
that trinity of goddesses (what a magnificent sculpture group 
they would make!) — must be recognized as inseparable by every 
sincere worker. The moral teacher seeks to inculcate truth in the 
hearts of his hearers, yet what he says must glow with beauty and 
be winged with the straight arrow of truth, if it is to take deep 
hold. For the scientist, fact— that which is —has the supreme 
attraction. But how beneficent and beautiful are the results of the 
discovery of new fact, and its relation to other fact! In the law of 
gravitation — the thought of the dependence of sphere on sphere — 
there is a harmony which delights the inner seeking for unity in 
all things, while the material burdens that have been lifted by 
the revolution it has wrought in mechanics cannot be calculated. 
Is the artist, he who creates the beautiful, so different from his 
fellows that he must shun, as he would a plague-spot, anything like 
a moral or religious element in his productions? Pictures, plays, 
and books of the “ goody-goody ” kind have no effect at all on the 
depraved, and do a vast amount of harm by traducing real virtue 
in the eyes of the weak and wavering. No genuine artist need fear 
to be confounded with these, if he should wish to give a spiritual 
meaning to his work. Truth, stern, terrible truth, stands, sword in 
hand, for his defence, ready to strip bare the sham. The higher 
spiritual meaning will often not be at once apparent, — it will be the 
reward of him who looks long and earnestly ; and so the work which 
embodies it may remain for a time, as Wagner’s music did, “ caviare 
to the general.” In music, especially, it is curious how people who 
distinguish between the high and the sensational in books, the fine 
and the cheap in pictures, fail altogether to draw a line between 
the noble and the meretricious. Even so excellent an art critic as 
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George Henry Lewes coupled Wagner with Rossini and Verdi, in 
a way that shows a surprising want of measure. 

Goodness and truth must be clothed upon with beauty, but they 
remain the heart and mind of all great endeavor. Have artists for- 
gotten that it was under the influence of the Church that Raphael 
painted? More beautiful than the Venus is the Madonna : — 

“ Radiant and grave, as pitying man’s decline, 
All youth, but with an aspect beyond time; 
Mournful, but mournful of another’s crime, 


She looked as if she sat by Eden’s door 
And grieved for those who should return no more.” 


Not that art should ever be didactic ; nature is not, and yet 
how full of sweet and subtle suggestiveness is every cornfield and 
meadow! The charm of a country road lies not altogether, or even 
mainly, in the contrast of its reddish-brown to the green of the 
trees and grass (though Mr. Whistler would have it so), but in its 
indefiniteness, — it stretches over the hill, and turns, leading we 
know not where. 

We have sought to divorce beauty, only to find that she cannot 
rightly live alone. Fashion, which often passes for beauty with 
those who admire the “ smartness ” of a horse with docked tail, who 
would rather be thought wicked than dull, we have in abundance. 
Real beauty is immortal and changeless, as witness the Grecian 
marbles. There is to-day a resulting tendency towards the gro- 
tesque, the bizarre, the impossible. This is what has given Arthur 
Beardsley and 7he Yellow Book such vogue. Modern art is too 
often, not so much the interpretation of pure nature, as of nature 
distorted and caricatured. Punch and The Yellow Book are well 
enough in their way; but we must not allow ourselves to be drawn 
away by them from serious art. 

This tendency toward the grotesque, the startling, is perhaps 
more noticeable on the stage than in any other form of art. The 
farce and the extravaganza are crowding out what the older mem- 
bers of the profession proudly call the “legitimate” drama. That 
is a good term. The evil here has resulted partly as in the other 
arts, from the notion, unfortunately popular, that plays are merely 
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to be looked at and enjoyed; in other words, from the desire of “art 
for art’s sake,” but more for the reason that the drama has been 
excommunicated. 

It would seem that the honor of a profession for which Shake- 
speare wrote needed neither defence nor eulogy. He who might 
have given to the world his wealth of wit and imagery in other 
forms of literature, chose to become the “great architect of the 
drama.” While the genius and intellectuality of Shakespeare is 
universally conceded, however, the art of acting, by which he is 
interpreted, and without which he would be little known outside 
the study, is regarded even by its defenders as of little greater 
value than to afford harmless amusement. This is less the fault of 
the actor than of mistaken religious teachers. 

By no taint in its own blood, but through having ever kept so 
closely in touch with the heart of the masses that it might be 
called the popular pulse, the drama has sometimes forgot its noble 
birth, and become vitiated by the corruptions of those about it. 
Not the product of a puny, but a vigorous civilization, the drama 
has always flourished when general literature has been in its most 
healthful state. During that brilliant period of English letters, the 
Elizabethan Era, the stage was the flood-gate of literature. Not 
only does the drama embody some of the greatest works of the 
profoundest writers, but makes them known to the world with a 
degree of completeness impossible to other arts. 

The great virtue of the play lies not in the fact that the particu- 
lar men and women taking part are putting on characters foreign 
to their own, but that they are unmasking human character in gen- 
eral. By this universality, the drama preserves the totality of man. 
Nothing human is alien to it. If by his environment certain facul- 
ties are dwarfed, he may, by it, approximate to a wider growth. 
How it peoples the imagination with the wise, the witty, the noble, 
the beautiful, the tender personages of history and fancy, who may 
be loved and followed as truly as if one had broken bread with 
them! Its lessons cannot fail to be effective, since, not presented 
dogmatically, they appear so attractive and reasonable as to be 
imbibed unconsciously. The wholesome influence of the drama in 
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calling forth outward demonstration of emotion must not be for- 
gotten. From the habitual restraint which marks the routine of 
daily existence, comes a slow deadening cf emotional life which it is 
the tendency of the stage to counteract. iach sees others yielding 
like himself to admiration for heroism or pity for injured innocence, 
and rises to a belief in the nobility of his emotion, of which before 
he was half ashamed. Virtue appears truly admirable, not weak and 
far-fetched, and vice does not attract, but repels. But not only does 
the drama keep sweet and sound the individual, but it maintains 
him in right relations with his fellows ; it unifies the race. By its 
democratic influences, class distinctions are effaced, and the brother- 
hood of man is made a possibility. Stern as well as beautiful pic- 
tures are presented, — not only the airy delicacy of Perdita, but 
the terrible retribution of Macbeth. Glowing with intensity of 
life as it is, acting is the last art to be termed artificial. By its 
potent efforts, history lives again. All that the best historian has 
ever given to the world is, as Mrs. Jameson says, only a series of 
figures half hewn out of the marble, the rest being obscured either 
through the ignorance or prejudice of the writer. 

In the drama, not only the problem of life is presented, but its 
solution; not only how things are, but why they are. Indeed, the 
purpose, the end to which all is created, is the very mainspring of 
action ; and its effect is to quiet a restlessness as old as the race. 

How much color and imagery the stage supplies to many lives 
which would otherwise be barren and commonplace almost beyond 
endurance! It ministers with unhoped-for completeness to that crav- 
ing for the artistic which receives from other sources so little food. 
Perhaps this work of the drama, only one of its many helps, is more 
needed to-day and in America than at any previous time or in any 
other country. American progress and invention have made the 
picturesque an unknown quantity. No ruined abbeys, no stately 
castles, moss-covered and ivy-twined, seeming as much a part of 
the landscape as the tree or hillside, are found here, and it may be 
better that they are not. But the need of graceful forms and 
harmony of color is still left, and too often with little to satisfy it. 
The newness of public buildings, however magnificent in propor- 
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tion and beautiful in design, constitutes an offence to the eye when 
they are viewed in connection with their surroundings. In time, 
Nature changes this by one of her most beautiful laws. Gradually 
and imperceptibly, the bright-colored paint and polished stone 
become dulled. A grayness creeps over all, and subdues the harsh 
tints to a restful shade which on a cloudy day seems one with the 
gray of the sky. A friendly vine creeps up, softening the sharp 
outline of a projection; some bits of grayish-green moss appear in 
the niches, nourished by soil cast there by the winds, — Nature has 
taken man’s finished work and added to it a beauty he could not 
give. But she works slowly, and generations grow up, become used 
to the unlovely forms by which their tastes were at first violated, 
hear a little music, see a few pictures, and pass away, their inborn 
longing for the beautiful stifled and forgotten. Dwellers afield 
may be solaced by the grandeur of the mountains, the beauty of 
rivers, and the freshness of green, growing things, but for the 
toiling multitudes whose lives are passed in cities, these do little. 
What does prevent utter starvation in this direction is the stage. 
Few are the towns which have no theatre, and few the people who 
cannot afford the small sum asked for a plain, but comfortable 
seat. 

Only, once there, what they too often see is a miserable variety 
performance which degrades instead of elevating. The modern 
drama existed in embryonic form in the tableaux and spectacles of 
the early Christian, and by the Church it was nourished and ex- 
panded. Welcomed by all, the child Thespia, careless, wilful, but 
never loving wrong in itself, grew so rapidly that the narrow con- 
fines of the monastery became irksome, so that finally she wandered 
out into the streets of cities, bringing gladness wherever she went 
by the exhibition of her wonderful powers. 

Thus the outward connection between the drama and the Church 
was broken. The fundamental character of the drama and that for 
which the Church stands, having remained unchanged, there is 
still, however, a vital relation between the drama and religion, 
which might again become the bond of fellowship it was in the days 
of Miracle-plays. To this end religion must recognize that the 
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drama is for all time, and that it is one of the most potent factors 
in life. It must then supply that moral element now wanting, to 
complete the artistic trinity which dramatic art, like all art, requires 
for its perfect fulfilment. 

Grace Alexander. 
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THE PHCENIX. 
BY AUGUSTE STRINDBERG. 


It was strawberry-time, and he saw her first at the Parsonage. 
He had seen many maidens before, but the instant he saw her he 
felt that she was destined for him. If he were to declare his love 
for her! Ah! he did not dare. He was still only a school-boy. 
Soon, however, when he returned as a student, he ventured to kiss 
her. How that made him feel! A storm of sky-rockets flashed 
before his eyes, in his ears bells pealed and hunting-horns sounded, 
and under his feet the earth trembled. 

Karin was only fourteen ; but her girlish bosom swelled attrac- 
tively as if already covetous of motherhood. Her step was elastic 
and swinging. Her hair flowed from her forehead in a torrent of 
gold. Her eyes glowed, and her skin was as smooth and soft as a 
glove. 

The betrothed pair kissed each other like birds, in the garden, 
in the fields, and in the wood. Life lay blissfully before them like 
a smooth mown meadow. 

Before they could mate, though, he must pass his examination 
as mining engineer, and that would take ten years, including a 
journey abroad for study. Yes, ten years! 

He studied at Upsala, but he spent the summer at the Parsonage. 
During the first three years Karin’s charm remained unchanged ; 
but when he returned the fourth summer he found her grown pale. 
There were little red rims about the corners of her nose, and her 
beautiful bosom looked shrunken. The sixth summer after their 
engagement, she had to take iron, and go to the springs for her 
health. Later, she suffered from toothache and nervousness. Her 
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hair seemed to have lost its natural gloss, her voice no longer rang 
clear, and her step lost its elasticity. That winter she had a ner- 
vous fever. Her hair had to be cut off, and when it grew again, it 
was gray. 

He had fallen in love with a blond fourteen-year-old maiden ; 
he never could bear brunettes. And now he married a little gray 
woman of four-and-twenty. Yet in spite of that he still loved 
her ; not indeed so tempestuously as at first, for he also had grown 
older and more staid and quiet. 

There was nothing in the little mining town where they lived 
to disturb his happiness. Twin boys were born to them. The 
husband was anxious to have a daughter; and the next child was 
a little fair-haired girl, her father’s darling. She thrived and grew 
to be more and more the exact counterpart of her mother when 
first he met her. Her father devoted his whole free time to her. 

The mother took care of the house meanwhile. Her hands 
became red and rough with work, her back bent from stooping 
everlastingly over the cooking-stove. Husband and wife seldom 
met save at dinner and at night. There was never any quarrel- 
ling, and yet it was no longer as it had been. 

The daughter grew and bloomed, to the daily delight of her 
father. One would almost have said he was in love with her. In 
her he saw her mother recreated, — the mother whose beauty had 
so quickly faded, but which had blossomed anew in the daughter. 
He was almost bashful before her. She was his idol. 

One morning she was ailing, and did not get up. Her mother 
took it to be a case of stay-at-home-from-school fever, but her 
father sent at once for the doctor. She was really ill with diph- 
theria. The angel of death had come to visit her. It was neces- 
sary for one of the parents to take flight with the other children. 
The father could not make up his mind to leave her, so the mother 
had to take both the boys into the country while the father stayed 
with the daughter. 

There had to be fumigating with sulphur till all the gold in the 
house and the silver toilet things became black. The father was 
beside himself. He paced to and fro through the empty rooms. 





——. 
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Lying alone at night in his great bed, it seemed to him as if he 
were a widower. 

He bought all sorts of playthings for the poor invalid. She 
smiled to see them; and he sat upon the edge of her bed, and 
played Punch and Judy to amuse her. She asked after her mother 
and brothers longingly. One day she would not even look at the 
Punch-and-Judy show, and her smile faded. Then she lost speech. 
Death came and choked her with his long bony arms. The strug- 
gle was hard. 

The mother came back reproaching herself, and conscience- 
stricken that she had left her child. There was mourning and 
lamentation. The doctor wished to make a fost-mortem examina- 
tion, but the father would not suffer it. They should not hurt her. 
For him she was not dead. Still it had to be, though the father 
meanwhile wished to strike and bite the surgeon. 

When they gave her to earth, he raised a monument to her, 
and every morning God let dawn he visited her grave. The second 
year he did so less often. He had affairs that occupied him, and 
his time was full. The older he grew, the heavier cares fell upon 
him. His step was not light now. At times he was ashamed of 
himself that he did not grieve more, but he forgot it all again 
shortly after. 

Two more daughters came, but none like her. Irretrievable 
and not to be replaced, she had gone. What a thing is life! The 
gilding had gone from the young wife, from the wife who was once 
so glorious; and the gilding was gone from the household once so 
glittering. The silver wedding presents the young wife had re- 
ceived had been destroyed by the children ; the beds were worn 
out, the chairs broken, the stuffing bulged from the torn sofa. 
The piano had stood for years unopened. The crying of the chil- 
dren had taken the place of singing, and the unused voices had 
grown rough. Pet names had been laid aside with the children’s | 
old clothes. Caresses resembled massage. They both seemed old 
and weary. Papa no longer fell upon his knees before mamma, 
but sat in a comfortable easy-chair and let her hand him the 
matches to light his pipe. Yes; they had grown old. 
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When he was fifty years old, she died. Then the old recollec- 
tions mounted within him ; and when his wife’s body was remanded 
to earth, the daughter’s burial surged up into memory, and he 
mourned her afresh who had so long been lost to him. Remorse 
followed. Yet, although the fourteen-year-old maiden of the Par- 
sonage had never been his, and he had gained only the bloodless 
woman of four-and-twenty, he had always been gentle to his wife. 
He had lain upon his knees before her, had been true to her, had 
offered her devotion. To be frank, the good care and management 
of the wife had its share in the loss he bemoaned, still there was 
something more and altogether different. His relations with his 
children became more intimate now. Some of the brood, indeed, 
had taken flight, but the rest were still at home. 

After he had wearied his friends with the biography of the 
departed one for a whole year, something remarkable happened. 
He chanced to meet a maiden who was blond and eighteen years 
old, who exactly resembled his wife at fourteen. This meeting 
seemed to him a token of Heaven’s favor, which at last would yield 
him his first heart’s desire. He fell in love with her because she 
resembled his first love, and he married again. But the children, 
especially the girls, showed themselves unfriendly towards the new 
mother. They thought something unclean rested upon this alli- 
ance, that their father had become unfaithful to their own mother. 

He was happy and proud that so young a girl was willing to 
have him. “Straw fire,” said his old friends. 

After a year a child was born. The papa had grown unaccus- 
tomed to a baby’s crying and wanted to sleep, so he took another 
room. The young wife wept over this. He had been foolish 
enough, during the engagement, to say she was like his wife, and 
she had ventured, thereupon, to read their old love-letters. She 
remembered them now that she was more left to herself. She fan- 
cied all the love-names had descended to her from the first wife, 
and that she was nothing, so to speak, but a substitute. That 
spurred her on to perpetrate all sorts of silly schemes in order to 
win him, personally, for herself. This wearied him; and when he 
came to institute a closer comparison between the two wives, it 
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turned out much to the discredit of the young one. She was not 
so gentle; she exasperated his nerves. He felt, moreover, a yearn- 
ing for his children, whom his second marriage had driven from 
the house. Troubled thoughts harassed him. He came to think 
that he had been untrue to his dead wife. It no longer seemed to 
him homelike at home. He looked upon himself as foolish; what 
he had done he would gladly have left undone. He took to fre- 
quenting the tavern. 

Then she began to storm. He had deceived her. He was an 
“old stork.” But he would better take care. So old a man would 
do well not to leave his young wife alone; it might prove dangerous. 

Old! Was he really so old? He would show her. 

Ah! it was not so with his first wife. He grew despondent. 
Twice he had believed that the phoenix had arisen from the ashes 
of the fourteen-year-old maiden of his youth, — first, in his daugh- 
ter; then, in his second wife. Now, only his first wife lived in his 
memory, the maiden at the Parsonage whom he had loved in 
strawberry-time, under the linden and in the wood, she whom he | 
had never obtained. Now, as he went down the hill, as his days 
were numbered, in his dark hours he saw nothing but the image 
of his first wife, who always had been kind to him and to his chil- 
dren. Ugly, indeed, but continually standing in the kitchen, cook- 
ing, mending the boys’ trousers and the girls’ petticoats; and when 
the glamour of the second honeymoon was over, and his eyes again 
saw clear, he wondered if the true Phoenix, springing calm and 
beautiful from the ashes of the golden bird of fourteen, had not 
been his own wife, after all. The true Phoenix had laid her eggs, 
plucked the down from her own breast for the sake of her young, 
and nourished them with her own blood until she fell to earth. 

He meditated long upon this; and when at length he lay down 
his weary head never again to uplift it, it had become a certainty 


to him. 
Translated by H.C. P.& C. P. 
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DRAMATIC PASSION IN ‘MUCH ADO ABOUT 
NOTHING.’ 


(Continued. ) 


Havinec considered Passion single and Passion complex, it re- 
mains to consider Passion-movement. This division of Passion 
(which is defined as the interest of “the life that is lived through 
the scenes as distinguished from the personages who live it”) 
embraces the causes of the experience so suffered, 2. ¢., those forces 
which set our sympathies with the personages at work. 

Literature, according to Ruskin, is “the modification of ideal 
things by our ideal Power.” Of all literary artists, this is perhaps 
most true of the dramatist. He holds absolute power in a universe 
of his own. He moulds character, guides conduct, orders events, 
and measures out fate by his supreme authority, ruling human 
experience to definite issues. The principles which regulate the 
exercise of his power, the motive forces which control the events, 
the connection between the succession of incidents and the re- 
sponse called forth from our emotional nature,— these form the 
subject-matter of Passion-movement. 

The chief motive forces regulating movement in Shakespeare’s 
dramas are Poetic Justice, Pathos, and the Supernatural. With 
the last we have nothing to do in this particular play, but only with 
the two first. 

The craving of the human mind for poetic justice is a very deep 
and old one. It is something different from the desire for simple 
abstract justice, and has been well defined as “ the modification of 
justice by considerations of art.” The justice of real life is simple 
and prosaic in proportion to its success. The offender is seized in 
the act or immediately after, and visited with the due penalty. 
Here is nothing to gratify the dramatic sense ; but if the offender 
is allowed to go free for a long time, under the impression that he 
has escaped the penalty, and is finally caught in some crisis of 
circumstances arising entirely out of his misdeed at the very 
moment when he felt himself perfectly secure, then we are gratified 
by the sense of artistic fitness in the working out of such a fate. 
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And again in real life how often does justice miscarry altogether ! 
Is it not chief among the gravest perplexities and contradictions of 
life that the innocent suffer through or instead’of the guilty, while 
the wicked flourishes as the green bay-tree ? 

Imagination cries out for a justice less incomplete than this, and 
the dramatist orders the facts of our common experience to an 
ideal unity. The constructive imagination, working on the bewil- 
dering, confused, unfinished details of reality, is guided by a domi- 
nant conception to a clearness, finish, and unity which are not real 
but ideal, not natural but artistic. The drama, bodying forth an 
ideal conception of human nature and experience, however true to 
reality it may be in choice of material, cannot, in the handling of 
that material, be realistic, because it has to be shaped in accord 
with the idealism which alone makes both the conception and the 
perception of a work of art possible. 

Legal justice is not ideal,—on the whole a serviceable machine, 
it is capable of becoming a cruel engine of destruction. Moral 
justice is not ideal, utterly at fault as it often is, in dealing with 
the profundities of the human heart, with the inextricable tangle 
of its motives, the inconceivable intricacies of its passions. 

But the distinction of poetic justice does not lie in its being 
more just than ordinary human justice, — the distinction lies in its 
being more artistic. It has to satisfy not only our moral instinct, 
but also our esthetic taste. 

Poetic justice is not the only principle to guide the dramatist; 
the drama would not be true to life if it were. Pathos is another 
motive force. Where is the justice, poetic or otherwise, in the 
suffering of the innocent, in the sacrifice of the martyr, the painful 
death of an infant, the misfortunes of the righteous? But in all 
these, there is an intense zuterest, and by the right artistic treat- 
ment of them the artist can reveal to us that there is, in all 
experience, a beauty of its own, though this may be completely 
hidden from us by the dust of actual living. 

On one hand, human nature cries aloud for perfect justice; on 
the other, it confesses that it has to do without it, here and now. 


To each of these emotions the dramatist appeals, and each of them 
78 
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he uses, if he be the true dramatic artist, as the ground of our 
sympathy with him in his guiding his small universe by the eternal 
laws of Order and Right. Outside the range of knowledge, we get 
a dim vision of a truth underlying the limitations of human expe- 
rience, a suggestion that whatever is, wrong as it may look to us, 
may be justified by its place in a design beyond our apprehension. 
Beatrice and Benedick are examples of poetic justice — in the form 
of Nemesis, of the lighter kind. Their mockery of sentiment 
meets with its just retribution in their doom of sentimentalism ; 
their pride of self is met by the fall of self into abject surrender ; 
their pride of intellect is met by the humiliation of their being 
unconsciously befooled. 

A characteristic of poetic justice is that it brings about happi- 
ness for the attractive. Ordinary justice would perhaps point in 
the opposite direction, and say that the law of compensation ought 
not to be overlooked, and that we should rather desire happiness 
for the mean, insignificant, or unfortunate. But as a matter of 
fact we do not; our sympathies are won by what is attractive, 
and we instinctively desire that the personages with whom we 
sympathize because they are strong or sweet, or merely young 
and bright, should come to a good end. Beatrice and Benedick 
are strong powers, possessing the attraction which arises from 
power; poetic justice is satisfied, first, by the artistic method of 
their temporary humiliation which their exaggerated self-assertion 
demanded, secondly, by the artistic turning of this humiliation 
into the means of their true and permanent happiness. 

It has been said that “all real joy and power of progress in 
humanity depend on finding something to reverence, and all the 
baseness and misery of humanity begin in a habit of disdain.” 
Surely we feel that these two have been saved from future baseness 
and misery in finding a cure for their habit of disdain. Mockery 
may begin on the lips, but it ends by searing the heart. When the 
springs of real emotion in these two have been touched, their 
natures are renewed and purified by the freshness and simplicity of 
love. We like them too well not to rejoice that they are saved 
from themselves ; and although the banter still goes on till the very 
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end, we recognize the sparkle of merry fun in place of the danger- 
ous gleam of malicious satire, and we leave them with full 
confidence to each other. 

The sweet and injured Hero is an instance of pathos in drama. 
No element of justice appears in the cruel suffering which over- 
whelms her at the moment when her happiness is to be consum- 
mated. Just because she is so perfectly pure and innocent, and her 
sorrows so entirely unmerited, we contemplate her tragic experi- 
ence with a keenness of interest which is content to leave poetic 
justice out of account in realizing the artistic beauty of the con- 
ception. Perhaps, underlying this instinctive feeling of the beauty 
of pathos, z.¢., the beauty of a sad fate interpreted by art, there 
may be — unconsciously to ourselves — the prompting of the truth 
that no fate is really tragic save that of the evil-doer, and that to 
suffer can never be evil in the sense that to inflict suffering is evil. 
And ultimately poetic justice reasserts itself to rule the fortunes of 
the fair young Hero and exquisite Claudio in keeping with the fair 
prospects they received from Nature. 

Through the whole succession of incidents, the appeal is always 
made to our sympathy on behalf of what is in accord with Order, 
as the result of art working upon morals. This world may indeed 
present a spectacle as strange as a masquerade, in which every 
man is more or less a puzzle to his fellow, nay, even to himself; 
where all is shifting and perplexing as the visions of the night. 
Still we are not left to grope about in vague uncertainty without 
satisfaction. As Emerson says in his essay on ‘Illusions,’ “ If 
life seem a succession of dreams, yet poetic justice is done in 
dreams also,” and the life over which Shakespeare’s art holds sway, 
is ruled to issues in accordance with the eternal verities, order 
brought out of its confusion, and the essential fact made to triumph 
over the semblance. Never a poet preached less than he — never 
was there a poet whose meaning was more absolutely moral and 
more clearly revealed in his work. He writes down our human 
experience and modifies it to his design by his ideal power, and the 
conception we get is never one of chance, or of blind force, or of 
destiny, or of chaos, though all these may be elements in it, but it 
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is invariably the conception of Order or Law. And it is by his 
appeal to this, as the ultimate Reality, that he gets his surest hold 
upon our sympathy. It is our deep instinctive faith in such Order 
or Law which makes us know and revolt against the contradic- 
tions and confusions of Life; it is this which implants the desire 
for Poetic Justice in our artistic sensibility; it is this which makes 
us recognize that pathos has a beauty of its own, because it is fate, 
although beyond the reach of our human explanations. 

C. A. Wurtzburg. 
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are turning the leaves: while Nature, chief secretary to the crea- 
tive Word, sits busy at her inditing of many a lovely poem.” When 
Mrs. Browning wrote this exquisite sentence, she had before her 
the task of reviewing only those poets who had already gained 
entrance to the castle of fame; but the contemporary reviewer, 
with some twenty volumes of “lovely poems” overflowing from 
the boundless store of the “ chief secretary to the creative Word,” 
and inundating all the outlying lowlands of desk-space, has no 
assurance that the voice about to be heard is not going to be that 
of the mock-turtle, dismally chanting his refrain, “ Be-oo-ti-ful 
soo-00-p of the e-ve-ning.” 

It is, therefore, with great relief of mind that one finds mock- 
turtleism reduced to a minimum in the recent inditings of the 
“chief secretary,” indeed, only manifesting itself in some few 
poets as an uncontrollable tendency to sing their own soup; that is, 
to be introspectively melancholy over their own future end. 

No more joyous, almost Pagan, note could be desired than 
breathes from some of the ‘Songs from Vagabondia.’ The reader 
might imagine, from the initial poem, that now were to be poetized 
themes that would affright the conventional-minded, and that any 
bookseller who valued his trade would better be careful how he 
handled such a production. This is, however, all a huge joke on 
the part of these vagabond gent/es who modestly hide themselves 
in the shadow of a gibbous moon on the front cover page. It 
would be dangerous to decide from internal evidence which of the 
verses in the book are Mr, Carman’s and which are Mr. Hovey’s ; 
but certain it is that there are two species of verse distinguishable, 
—one with regular, at times sing-song, albeit musical rhythm ; the 
other with a rhythm flowing and free, yet harmonious and strong. 
Perhaps both poets contributed poems of each kind. However 
that may be, the poems which show the greater freedom in 
rhythm are by far the most masterly pieces in the book, and indi- 
cate the dawn of a new era in poetry on this side the Atlantic, 
when poets will not be afraid to call their rhythms their own. 

‘Evening on the Potomac,’ ‘ The Faun,’ and ‘ At Sea’ are among 
the most striking examples of this new-born freedom, — not by any 
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means a disregard of poetic form, but an attention to those larger 
rhythms that link poetry more closely with nature. Here, too, is 
condensed and forcible imagery, founded on an appreciation of 
nature-analogies deeper than the ordinary emotional ecstasy, the 
artistic reticence, that, instead of an indiscriminate decorating of 
every theme with hot-house flowers of speech, makes a choice of 
word-ornaments suitable to the subject in hand, and that be- 
speaks a mind-mastery of artistic materials. Perhaps no one short 
poem has recently been written that gives a more vivid picture of 
a despairing mood of the soul and the synchronous vibration of 
Nature’s mood in sympathy with it than ‘ At Sea’: — 


“ As the brave man faces the foe, 
Alone against hundreds, and sees Death grin in his teeth, 
But shutting his lips fights on to the end 
Without speech, without hope, without flinching, — 
So, silently, grimly, the steamer 
Lurches ahead through the night. 


“A beacon light far off, 
Twinkling across the waves like a star! 
But no star in the dark overhead ! 
The splash of waters at the prow, and the evil light 
Of the death-fires flitting like will-o’-the-wisps beneath! 
And beyond 
Silence and night! 


“T sit by the taffrail 
Alone in the dark and the blown cold mist and the spray, 
Feeling myself swept on irresistibly, 
Sunk in the night and the sea, and made one with their footfall-less onrush, 
Letting myself be borne like a spar adrift 
Helplessly into the night. 


“ Without fear, without wish, 
Insensate save of a dull, crushed ache in my heart, 
Careless whither the steamer is going 
Conscious only as in a dream of the wet and the dark 
And of a form that looms and fades indistinctly 
Everywhere out of the night. 


“O love, how came I here ? 
Shall I wake at thy side and smile at my dream? 
The dream that grips me so hard that I cannot wake nor stir ! 
O love! O my own love, found but to be lost! 
My soul sends over the waters a wild inarticulate cry, 
Like a gull’s scream heard in the night. 
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“The mist creeps closer. The beacon 
Vanishes astern. The sea’s monotonous noises 
Lapse through the drizzle with a listless subsiding cadence. 
And thou, O love, and the sea throb on in my brain together, 
While the steamer plunges along, 
Butting its way through the night.” 


Many of the verses of the other species have a great deal of 
charm, notably ‘ The Joys of the Open Road,’ ‘ The Rover’s Song,’ 
‘The Wander Lovers,’ and the epigrammatic stanza that decorates 
the inside cover pages, quite perfect in its way, — 
“ Have little care that life is brief 
And less that art is long, 


Success is in the silences, 
Though fame is in the song.” 


A word should be said of the two inside designs by Mr. Meteyard, 
in which landscape is conventionalized up to a decorative plane. 
A pleasing harmoniousness results from the effective management 
of the lines, though their appropriateness to the subject of the 
book is not very apparent. More to the point is the outside cover, 
with its three portraits of the ‘“‘Onlie Begetters,” peering out 
from the shadow of the moon. 

No daintier workmanship is to be found than in Mr. Francis How- 
ard Williams’s ‘The Flute Player and Other Poems.’ At its best, 
his verse reflects a delicate appreciation of the possibilities of the 
formal elements in poetic art that place it beyond the mere poetry 
of culture — a species with which the present-day gleaner in poetic 
fields is only too familiar — and give it something of that ethereal 
beauty that belongs to Keats. This quality is not especially evi- 
dent in the initial poem, ‘ The Flute Player,’ which, besides showing 
some crudities of versification, is too closely modelled in its sym- 
bolism on Sidney Lanier’s ‘The Symphony;’ but in the ode ‘ To 
Beauty’ we come upon it in such lines as these, — 

“In patins wrought of daisies on the meads, 
In violets lifting scented lips to God, 
Haply in songs that flood the aisles of sleep, 


Upon the fretting of unceasing needs 
I feel the soothing and the sure control 
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Of thy cool fingers. In each greening sod 
Is written thy evangel, and the ways 
Thy feet have trod 
Of all fair flowers that are, 
While in thy deep commemorative gaze 
Peace lingers like an upward-pointing star.” 


What a happy use of Shakespeare’s word “ patins”! for whether 
Shakespeare’s “ patins of bright gold” were stars or moon-lit clouds, 
the image is equally appropriate, and all the more skilful because 
that one word “ patin” has the power of calling up to the reader’s 
mind one of the most exquisite dramatic scenes in literature. In 
‘The Inner Vision’ there are some charmingly musical lines, as 
these at the beginning, — 


“When the sky in sleep and silence dreams away the drowsy days, 
And the sunlit spaces shimmer in the films of golden haze 
Great Antonio, he of Spezzia, slowly thro’ the seasons wrought, 
Striving ever to embody that which his profounder thought 
Found elusive as a perfume or the melody that dwells 
(Heard through misty miles of distance,) in the pulses of the bells.” 


‘ Rizzio’ is a strong dramatic bit; but perhaps, after all, Mr. Wil- 
liams’s best work is in sonnet form, — the form in which the living 
race of American poets seems destined to excel, probably because 
the present struggle for full recognition of the individual, together 
with the growth of new forms of religious and ethical aspiration, 
tend to that subjectivity in art to which this form lends itself. 
The sonnet-sequence, ‘An Idle Day,’ with a sonnet for each of the 
twenty-four hours, is full of poetic thought and fancy. One must 
suffice as an index of the refined beauty of the whole series, that 
for three o’clock, called ‘ The Promise of Dawn’: — 


* A Potency and promise. - Far away 
Gaunt figures grow to being in the mist, 
A woven wonder of pale amethyst 

Shot through with filaments of paler gray, 

Spreads like a vestment for the unborn day 
Trailing imperial skirts where clouds have kissed 
The silence-haunted hills which lean and list 

The utterance of the everlasting Yea. 
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“ Let there be light ! 1 seem to hear the cry 
Down all the ample corridors of Night, 
And dark infinitudes of lonesome sky 
Grow voluble with that majestic calling, 
Reverberant echoes ever faintlier falling 
Through leagues of viewless air: Let there be light.” 


A goodly number of volumes of verse are mounting up to the 
credit of Mr. Aldrich, and as time goes on his style loses none 
of its felicitous charm, but neither does it show any signs of a 
growing strength such as might carry him victoriously over the 
Rubicon that separates the minor poet from the unconquered 
lands of genius. The present volume is not even quite up to the 
standard which one has learned to expect from Mr. Aldrich, a sus- 
picion of which has evidently entered his own mind, judging from 
the note of melancholy in his prelude. He speaks of the voices 
and visions that had accompanied him all his life, and how 

“ Now one by one the visions fly, 
And one by one the voices die. 


“ More distantly the accents ring, 
More frequent the receding wing. 


“ Full dark shall be the days in store 
When voice and vision come no more.” 


Out of this mood grows the lack of faith in the innate strength 
of America to resist evil influences from without, that is voiced in 
the poem which names the volume, ‘ Unguarded Gates.’ This is 
not the place to enter into a discussion of strict emigration laws, 
but with democracy as at least our country’s ideal, to find a poet 
advocating in his verse the policy of closing our ports to emigra- 
tion savors too much of the “ dismal science,” as Carlyle loved to 
call political economy, to be satisfactory poetically, because poetry 
must never allow any compromises between its soul and the high- 
est ideal man can see. Rather gain the soul of the nation, led by 
the courageous ideal of the poet who soars in thought to the fellow- 
ship of the whole human race, than save the world for it through 
the dragging of poetry’s wings in the dust and mire of olicy, 
that serviceable god of the politician. 
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Ever and anon the mood of disillusionment comes out in 
this volume, but it is hard to believe it anything but a cloud that 
will pass, leaving Mr. Aldrich more able than ever to charm the 
world with his delicate humors and dainty devices. 

The most original and at the same time most unpleasant poem 
in William Roscoe Thayer’s volume of ‘Poems New and Old’ is 
that one called ‘ Overheard in Hades,’ in which Death, disgusted 
with the worn-out offerings that fall to his lot, gives voice to his dis- 
appointed hopes that some one will offer himself voluntarily to 
him. Death seems to dog the footsteps of Mr. Thayer’s muse. He 
mourns the inevitable fate of all, and pushing pessimism to its 
farthest bounds, makes Death, who finally gains all, dissatisfied ; 
nor does the lot of the Persian Halid, to whom it is given never 
to die, prove any more satisfactory. Mr. Thayer has suffered some- 
what from the prevalent disease of disillusionment which taints 
those minds that have but half grasped all the significance of 
science. But there is no evil without accompanying good, for to 
his familiarity with modern scientific thought is due the distinct 
and individual note in such fine poems as ‘The Modern Odyssey’ 
and ‘The Hymn of Force,’ which in their cosmic rush remind one 
of Emerson. 

The localities of Narragansett furnish themes to Caroline Haz- 
ard for some stirring ballads, well fitted to survive among our national 
poetry. ‘ ihe Tale of the Fight’ and ‘ Fifty Years after the Great 
Swamp Fight’ tell a grim story of struggle with the Indians 
and of one man’s soul battle with cowardice. ‘The Crying Bog’ 
and the poems which group themselves about it contain as weird a 
bit of folk-lore as one would be likely to find. Another, ‘ Rowland 
Robinson’s Repentance,’ gives a glimpse into the horrors of the 
slave trade; and still another tells how the little Yankee craft, 
‘Wampoa,’ saved itself from the great ship ‘Orpheus’ by running 
ashore. Such are the tales that have been lying in wait for the 
proper person to make them live in verse, and Miss Hazard has 
proved herself equal to the task. Her lines have the vigor and 
swing of the genuine old ballads, and reproduce that atmosphere 
of simple strenuousness that belongs to the first outbreakings of 
a nation’s song. 
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Among poems in the favorite sonnet-form a special niche should 
be given to Mrs. Emily Shaw Forman’s beautiful series of wild- 
flower sonnets. These ought to become the cherished companion 
of the flower-lover, and might fitly revolve as an illuminating 
attendant moon about Mrs. Dana’s ‘How to Know the Wild 
Flowers,’ the stay of amateur botanists when off on summer out- 
ings. Flowers for nearly all the months are included; and Mrs. 
Forman’s poetic imagination has connected some pretty fancy 
with each one, and given it expression in language that reveals 
not only a loving familiarity with wild-flower haunts and habits, 
but a true touch of poetic inspiration. Here is one on ‘ Lady’s 
Tresses,’ — 

“ When summer flowers have shut their sunny eyes 
And summer birds to southern lands have flown; 
When crickets chant their drowsy monotone, 

And sadly through the pines the south wind sighs ; 
When over hill and plain in lavish tides 

The golden-rod its garnered sunshine sheds, 

And asters white and purple, nod their heads, 
And seem to say ‘ Naught that is fair abides!’ 
Ah, then, in shady lane and grassy field, 

What new delight thy slender spires to find, 

With tress of hyacinthine bells entwined! 
Fragrance like thine no rose of June can yield: 
No lily can eclipse thy snow, dear prize, 

Flung backward from sweet Summer as she flies.” 


The little volume is further rendered attractive by wild-flower 
designs drawn by Abbott Graves and a dainty cover in cloth and 
stamped satine. 

Another interesting book of sonnets is by Laurens Maynard. 
There is a quality of earnestness in these verses very refreshing 
among so much poetry that, for fear of being called didactic, care- 
fully abstains from any ideal whatever. In those called ‘ First Meet- 
ing,’ ‘ Plighted Troth,’ ‘Honey Moon,’ ‘ Nuptial Sleep,’ ‘ Mater- 
nity,’ and ‘ Faithful Forever,’ he gives expression to an ideal of 
constancy very good to hear ; and he has the farther virtue of not 
ranting about the physical charms of the beloved object, but of 
looking within at the soul of the woman. At times, however, the 
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still surviving manly bias crops out in too strong a note of mascu- 
line pre-eminence and possession. Though Mr. Maynard has not 
yet penetrated to the heart of the mysterious realm where “ Fancy” 
is “ begot and nourished,” his verse is smooth and flowing with a 
certain charm that reminds one of the calm windings of a river 
flowing through gracious meadow-lands. 

There is the usual flight of poetlings from the press of G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, with Madison J. Cawein in the van. One could 
feel more complacency toward this young poet if he did not devas- 
tate the days with such frequent inditings of poems. Every time 
a fresh volume appears, a hope is kindled that a year may have 
developed away some of his immaturities, and every year the only 
thing in point seems to be George Meredith’s exclamation, “O 
Lord, more brain!” The first poem in the present volume, ‘ Inti- 
mations of the Beautiful,’ begins promisingly enough, and shows 
throughout the felicities of style that have always characterized his 
best work, but it is entirely lacking in organic unity. The mind 
of the reader flounders about in a high tide of words and images, 
getting glimpses, it is true, of an occasional floating spar of meaning, 
but never able to seize on it and come safely to land. As usual, he 
is more fortunate in his shorter poems, several of which, as ‘Iden- 
tities’ and ‘ The Paphian Venus,’ show quite unusual power. And 
for spontaneity and grace, what could be prettier than the little 
lyric called ‘Mnemonics’! 

The ‘Chant of a Woodland Spirit,’ by Mr. Burns Wilson, is a 
highly imaginative poem, and thoroughly sustained in artistic 
interest from beginning to end. The poet, accompanied by Memory 
and Sorrow, is first calmed by the chant of the woodland spirit, who 
represents the beautiful side of nature, and then exasperated by 
visions of the gods of force, representing law, and wholly cold and 
indifferent to the race of man, and against whom the poet in the 
name of man hurls a Promethean defiance. Again he is soothed 
by the beauty-spirit of nature, but finds that no abiding joy or 
hope is possible without love; but this, it seems, is never to be 
granted in perfection, for the poet, still accompanied alone by 
Memory and Sorrow, ends as he began, with the melancholy 
thought — 
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“ But part of all we dream of we shall find, 
Joy or despair — we never shall find more.” 


‘Penrhyn’s Pilgrimage,’ a versified account of the wanderings 
of a traveller through Japan, China, Egypt, and a final return 
home to the haunts of the Schuylkill and Wissahickon, has no 
claim on the attention as poetry, but is not wholly uninteresting 
reading on account of its maiveté. Was ever Muse called upon 
with more blind faith in her interest in the commonplace than in 
these lines? — 


“Sing, Muse, the walk! With stick in hand 
And sun hat swathed in summer white 
And figure clad in garments light, 

On foot I journey through the land.” 


Other volumes are ‘My Garden Walk,’ by Wm. Preston John- 
ston; ‘Songs from the Woods of Maine,’ —in which is some unaf- 
fected verse, not of a high order, but of good quality in its own 
plane, and likely enough to appeal to many readers, — by Julia H. 
May; and ‘ Vashti,’ by John Brayshaw Kaye. The latter is a long 
narrative poem founded on the Bible story of Esther, rather un- 
necessarily prolix, and hardly above the plane of prose cast into 
blank verse, but interesting for the attempt made to explain some 
of the causes behind the extraordinary actions of the personages in 
the Bible drama, and for its sympathy with the shamefully treated 
Vashti. 

Poems like James Whitcomb Riley’s ‘ Armazindy’ and Frank 
L. Stanton’s ‘ Songs of the Soil,’ though often not coming within 
the boundaries of culture-lore at all, are a pleasant relief from the 
over-refined straining after beauty that mars some latter-day poeti- 
cal work. To poets of this calibre is due the preservation of 
a thoroughly human element in poetry, without which poetry 
can never attain to its highest development; and herein lies the 
secret, probably, of the wide popularity which these verse-writers 
enjoy. 

In his most serious vein, James Whitcomb Riley is likely to be a 
trifle too sentimental. Only does he snare true pathos in his 
semi-humorous dialect poems, of which the chief characteristics 
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are slang and bad grammar. Still he manages these elements in 
a way that often produces a truly musical effect, as ‘ Armazindy,’ 
and ‘ Writin’ back to the Home-Folks’ in the present volume prove. 
Many of his poems for children are irresistible in their apprecia- 
tion of the childish point of view; the youthful critic in ‘ The School- 
boy’s Favorite,’ for example, who gives his reasons for liking the 
lines — 
“ Over the river and through the wood 
Now Grandmother’s cap I spy: 


Hurrah for the fun! Is the pudding done? 
Hurrah for the pumpkin-pie ! ” 


and who carefully refrains from mentioning either pudding or pie 
among them, though we may be sure that the chief attraction in 
going to see grandma is the thought of these good things. ‘ The 
Youthful Patriot’ shows the same happy touch: — 
“ O what did the little boy do 

”At nobody wanted him to? 

Did n’t do nothin’ but romp and run, 

An’ whoop an’ holler an’ bang his gun 


An’ bust fire-crackers, an’ ist have fun — 
An’ ’at ’s all the little boy done!” 


Not the least entertaining part of the present volume is a story 
called ‘Twiggs and Tudens,’ and several poems under the heading 
‘Make Believe.’ ‘Twiggs and Tudens’ is a capital imitation of 
Dickens, with just a sowpcon of exaggeration, making it extremely 
amusing without being farcical, as Thackeray’s imitations some- 
times are. Tennyson, Burns, and Shakespeare are among the other 
writers imitated, and in each case Mr. Riley has cleverly caught 
the individual trick of expression. 

Frank L. Stanton has only achieved his first book, but he is 
already known far and wide through the newspapers. Mr. Joel 
Chandler Harris in his introduction has rather overdone the matter 
in the unstintedness of his praise. Damning with over-praise is 
more fatal to a poet than damning with faint praise. A sympa- 
thetic appreciation of what is good will more commend him to 
those who do not know him. He deals with the simple, sometimes 
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boorish, emotions of simple people, to which he gives the sincere 
utterance of a lover of love, of truth, and of the people, a doubtless 
beautiful field for poetry to plough ; but why should Mr. Harris talk 
as if he were utterly blind to the beauty derivable from the com- 
plex emotions of complex beings? 

Since the days of Shakespeare and Michael Drayton the fairies 
have not received so much attention as poet, artist, and publisher 
have conspired to give them in the handsome volume just issued 
by Joseph Knight, ‘The Fairies’ Festival. The poem was among 
the manuscripts left by John Witt Randall at his death (1892), and 
is now given to the public by his literary executor, Francis E. 
Abbott. Fairies always exert an inexplicable fascination over mor- 
tals, and the poet who is fortunate enough to have caught a glimpse 
of some of the fairy secrets is welcome alike to young and old. 
These particular fairies are most interesting in their sorrow over 
possessing no soul, and the dear, jolly little things philosophize 
about it in quite a human vein. The theme lends itself especially 
to the artistic talent of Francis Gilbert Attwood, who has already 
charmed the world with his fairy portraits; but never were prettier 
fairies evolved out of black and white than those which on nearly 
every page of this volume dance and play their fairy pranks, ride 
away on cloud horses, or hold their fairy court among the forest 
oaks. 

In ‘In Sunshine Land,’ Edith Thomas has attuned her lyre to 
the needs of the youthful reader of poetry, and without exactly 
putting her muse in short frocks and pig-tails, has succeeded in 
making a volume of light, joyous verse, redolent of the breath of 
flowers, the songs of birds, and the grace of little children. Dainty 
little headings and full-page designs, furnished by Katharine Pyle, 
will commend it still more to the budding minds for whom it is 
intended. C. 


Anthologies. * —‘Old English Songs’ is a striking example 
of how far the latest art illustration, emulating either the chic or 





* Old English Songs, with illustrations by Hugh Thomson and an 
Introduction by Austin Dobson. London and New York: Macmillan & 
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the Japanese, has departed from the best distinctively English 
pencil-work. 

There has been so much of the same trick in recent illustra- 
tion that the jolly old-country pencillings of human character, 
rooted and native in British soil, which Mr. Hugh Thomson has 
made to accompany famous old British verse as good and as hearty, 
come like something newer and fresher than the most modern. 

I am of those who are not unfriendly to the latest turns and 
quirks toward the cosmopolitanizing and the orientalizing of art. 
They may not be all good, but they show movement and tendency 
to good, which is the main thing. But there is, perhaps, some 
danger lest the rage for the mannered forget the balance of sanity 
to be found in the catholic appreciation of the fine points in all 
styles of art, including the indigenous. That may not be all good 
either, but it is honest, and shows the origins of native movement, 
without whose grounding in the inherent the effort for the foreign 
must end in mere imitation. So, even to epicures of the outland- 
ish in art, Mr. Thomson’s sketches are tonic. As for the many 
who neither understand nor like the grotesqueries, arabesqueries, 
and Japaneseries of some modern illustrators, here is something they 
can unfeignedly relish. Here the unsophisticated baggy-breeched 
hobble-de-hoy foots his furrow gayly to the tune Izaak Walton com- 
mended of “ Heigh trolollie lollie loe ;” here the lagging skirt-coated 
school-boys of Swift’s ‘Morning in London’ stoop to get their 
eyes-fill of the ‘“‘ Raree Show ;” or the varied amusements that kept 
Johnny so long at the fair are set to the song of Fielding’s, “ Oh! 
dear! what can the matter be.” Here, in a word, is the flavor 
of the old England of familiar books; and the “ talk about pencil 
and lyre,’ by Mr. Austin Dobson, which introduces the songs, 
strikes with skill the needed chords of literary comment and 
accompaniment. 





Co. 1894 ($2.00).— American Song, a Collection of Representative 
American Poems with Introductions and Notes by Arthur B. Simonds. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1894 ($1.50).— Pipe 
and Pouch: The Smoker’s own Book of Poetry, compiled by Joseph 
Knight. Boston: Joseph Knight Company. 1895 ($1.25). 
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In ‘American Song,’ the reader may plunge through the years 
to a life younger in time, but older in thought, and, therefore, too 
varied and changing, too large and vague of outline, for any one 
anthology to encompass with ease. Hard as the task is, however, 
this collection seems to be unnecessarily disappointing. The plan 
is a good one, to supply a compilation “of interest to the general 
reader,” and of service “to the student of literature wishing to 
acquaint himself readily with types of American Poetry.” Why 
is the compilation dreary to read? Why are the types not salient 
to study? Is it because of the sophomoric imitativeness peculiar 
to youth and to much American Poetry, and because the dra- 
matic touch is rare therein, and the lackadaisical ‘‘I” a much-be- 
strummed string? No one need be so distrustful of the Ameri- 
can genius as readily to believe that these shortcomings altogether 
account for the monotony of the volume. The note of life and 
brightness would have struck out prominently above much that is 
necessarily only interesting in its relation to the beginnings of 
greater expression, if the compiler’s choice had always been the 
unerring masterpiece each of its kind, and not the smaller work. 
Bryant in the first section seems to be fairly represented; but 
neither Whittier, Emerson, Lowell, or Holmes, nor, in the second 
section, Whitman and Lanier, appear at their best. Some stanzas 
from Lowell’s two great Odes, if space forbade more, instead of 
the lesser ode, ‘In the Old Days of Awe,’ and ‘ Zekle’s Courtin’ ’ 
from ‘ The Biglow Papers’ instead of the ‘ Lines to C. E. Norton’ 
and ‘Auf Wiedersehen,’ would have been both better types and 
selections fuller of life’s pulse, making, therefore, a wider appeal 
upon the pupil or the general reader. Emerson is so individual 
in tone that it is hard to sink him into the less noticeable; yet 
why should he not have been revealed winging his way through 
the music of ‘Sea-shore,’ or lifting his characteristic gaze upon 
Nature in ‘ Wood Notes,’ upon Man in ‘ Each and All’? It is not 
to be wondered at that Whitman is not shown reaching his high- 
est table-lands of utter trust in the Soul, in Religion, and in Man, 
because his best is still “‘caviare to the general;” and since Mr. 


Simonds confesses himself one who would have liked him better 
80 
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in metrical garments that could never fit him, the reader of more 
catholic appreciation may be grateful that he is included at all 
among ‘Pre-eminent Later Writers,’ although representation of 
him is given mainly from but one part of his work, — the ‘ Calamus.’ 
But why for the honor of American Poesy is Emma Lazarus’s pure 
impassioned Muse ignored? Why, since her contemporaries of simi- 
lar class and far less of the polish and accomplishment of verse, are 
given place, is Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton shut out? Why, 
oh, why, does the crowning commonplace of one Minnie Gilmore 
foot it to the front ? 
If with Lowell’s verse in mind, written in praise of tobacco, that 
the “leaf divine” is — 
“ More grateful to the Serious Nine 

Than fierce inspirings of the Vine,” 

the value of the effect of tobacco fumes on the Muses be con- 
sidered, as shown in Mr. Knight’s capital anthology of the poetry 
of ‘ Pipe and Pouch,’ the inquiry may seem to end in much smoke, 
but little divine flame. But if it were “considering too curiously 
to consider so,” then the proverb may help the conclusion that 
where there is so much smoke there must bea little fire, enkindled 
by some stronger breath of the spirit on the lips of the cleverest 
smokers singing here. 

It is interesting to notice how the antique themes, women and 
wine, furnish the models for all these brand-new elegies of the 
weed. They supply, also, the means of praising it ; for the hyper- 
bole of its glory on all tongues is to make the bow! do it reverence, 
and the charms and exactions of woman fail before it. It numbers 
among its best songs those of Lowell’s meditative fancy, Lamb’s 
whimsical abuse and adoration of the modern Bacchus and the 
modern Circe mixed, and Kipling’s skill in puffing lightly off, with 
art and wit, the moral argument his slavish promiscuity of devotion 
to myriads of Cubas proves against him. Smokers will be de- 
lighted with this their own book of poetry ; and as for non-smokers, 
they may haply find herein no lack of material to assure them of 
the superiority of freedom from the bonds the serfs of smoke 
caress. If it is a comfort to learn how illustrious are one’s brother 
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captives of ’baccy, there is comfort, too, in learning, as Mr. Knight 
says in his introduction, that the most illustrious of poets, — who 
but Shakespeare ?— among all his Elizabethan compeers, includ- 


ing Bacon, owed the Virginian weed no word of recognition. 
F. 


Essays.* — One of the most thought-provoking and, therefore, 
one of the best of the many books on Tennyson is the latest of 
these, by Mr. Stopford A. Brooke. If its readers cry “ Hold!” 
more often than they say “Amen!” what matter? They are 
driven the oftener for that to their volume of evidence, —- Tennyson 
himself. Criticism of the art side of poetry is based, at present, 
on. two or three gray-headed maxims as to what is not poetry, 
and, really, on the personal taste and outlook of the critic. Mr. 
Brooke’s criticism is not exceptional in these respects. It is here 
twofold, approaching Tennyson’s work on the side of its art and in 
its relation to modern life ; and in its consideration of the art side 
is restricted in its appreciation by the most domineering of these 
hoary maxims of the negative, in particular by the one which implies 
that there is an exact line of separation between the intellectual 
and the’ emotional, that the latter is human, the other not, and 
which states, therefore, that poetry dealing with the one is poetry, 
with the other, not. The measure is convenient, yet untrustworthy. 
The impossibility of drawing such a line is obvious, not less so the 
absurdity of implying that the intellect is less human than the phy- 
sical nature. Moreover, processions of poet-kings throughout the 
ages have argued louder than argument to the contrary, as they 





* Tennyson: his Art and Relation to Modern Life, by Stopford A. 
Brooke. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1894 ($2.00). — 
Riverby, by John Burroughs. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin 
and Co. 1894 ($1.25).—A Little English Gallery, by Louise Imogen 
Guiney. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1894 ($1.00). — Studies in 
Folk-Song and Popular Poetry, by Alfred M. Williams. Boston and 
New York : Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 1894 ($1.50). — Childlife in Art, 
by Estelle M. Hurll. Boston: Joseph Knight Co. 1895 ($2.00). — Child- 
hood in Literature and Art, by Horace E. Scudder. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 1894 ($1.50). 
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have steadily won new kingdoms by exercising the right touch and 
insight over who cares what disputed art-material. Wherever 
these superannuated maxims have stiffened Mr. Brooke in authority 
to sit in condemnation, his criticism seems open to the call for 
fair play to genius. Where he merely lends his own taste and out- 
look to the poet sympathetically, as he often does, he is more 
directly helpful. Even when his own outlook and taste seem insuff- 
cient, it is on this ground at least sincere and fair, and excites appre- 
ciation to refute his objection, as when, for example, he fails to 
perceive the related meaning and hence the appropriateness of the 
imagery in ‘ Lucretius,’ about the sword hovering above the beauti- 
ful breasts of Helen, which, he says, ‘‘ seems to me awkward,” or 
when, in ‘The Death of CEnone,’ he fails to recognize the con- 
tinuity of its design from the early ‘CEnone,’ and says “ the subject 
is not seized by the right handles.” 

In the part of his book bearing on the relation of Tennyson’s 
art to social progress, he claims the authority of no criterion 
beyond that which his own later outlook and his social sympathies 
lead him to discern, except as these are reinforced by actual com- 
parisons with social facts and movements. And hereby he is able 
to test his judgment by arguments whose force comes home. 
What he has to say in genuine criticism of the conservative char- 
acter of Tennyson’s genius, which made it but a tame prophet of 
social aspiration, is the most careful and complete criticism yet set 
forth. It yields new matter and gives us pause to edification, 
whether it be dissented from or not. 

Mr. Burroughs’ poet is Nature, and his criticism on her works 
is of the most sympathetic and penetrating in ‘ Riverby,’ the latest 
of his essays in her appreciation. It is part of his wisdom to 
acknowledge the relativity of her best effects. Never Nature for 
her own sake in literature, he says in one of his best chapters in 
this little book, “but for the sake of the soul which is over and 
above all;”’ and again, “One’s love of nature may be a constant 
factor, yet it is only now and then that he gets a fresh impression 
of the charm and meaning, only now and then that the objects 
without and the mood within so fit together that we have a vivid 
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and original sense of the beauty and significance that surround us. 
How often do we really see the Stars? Probably a great many 
people never see them at all — that is, never look upon them with 
any thrill of emotion. If I see them a few times a year, I think 
myself in luck. If I go deliberately out to see them, I am quite 
sure to miss them ; but occasionally, as one glances up to them in 
his lonely night walk, the mind opens, or the heaven opens — 
which is it?— and he has a momentary glimpse of their ineffable 
splendor and significance. His thought goes like a lightning 
flash into that serene abyss, and then the veil is drawn again. 
One’s science, one’s understanding, tells him he is a voyager on 
the celestial deep, that the earth beneath his feet is a star among 
stars, that we can never be any more in the heavens than we are 
now, or any more within reach of the celestial laws and forces; 
but how rare the mood in which we realize this astounding fact!” 
It is the mission of ‘ Riverby’ to open the way to such moods. It 
is the excellence of this naturalist that his observations so closely 
ally the frank look of science and the rapt gaze of poetry that we 
would choose him for companion in our country walks, whether 
taken by the winter fire with book in hand, or over fields and hill 
in summer, with his book in the pocket, a silent, yet most com- 
municative companion upon our bird-stalking or orchid-hunting. 
Every picture in Miss Guiney’s exquisite ‘ Little English Gal- 
lery’ is thoroughly studied with reverence for both facts and spirit ; 
and the delicate touches and nice elaborations of her brush are 
themselves an honor to conscientious scholarship in literary art. 
However careful the work, it is never clumsy from facing both 
ways, as the deliberation of the man-scholar of like minuteness in 
study so often is. Her catholicity, too, is without prejudice, but 
not without preferences. Hence, her portraits of Herbert’s Mother, 
Lady Danvers, of the poet Vaughan, the playwright Farquhar, of 
Gentle Heart Langton and Gay Heart Beauclerk, and of Hazlitt, 
the discoverer of modern criticism, — although they are not easy 
sketches, but wrought-out paintings, requiring one’s full attention, 
— will reward the reader with an assured perception of the life 
within the theme. The portrayal of the work done by each of her 
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subjects is to our mind more enticing than their biographies are, 
but the chapter on Hazlitt amalgamates most skilfully the facts of 
his life and the spirit of his work. 

Much interesting material is collected in Mr. Williams’s ‘ Studies 
in Folk Song and Popular Poetry,’ and it is pleasantly but discur- 
sively reported. Its chapters range in theme from sailors’ “‘ Shan- 
ties,” more and less developed into American Sea Songs, and from 
Popular Songs of our Civil War, to Folk Songs of Brittany, Poitou, 
Portugal, Hungary, and Roumania, as well, also, as to such allied 
topics as Lady Nairn’s modern Scotch Ballads, and Sir Samuel 
Ferguson’s renderings of old Celtic remains. Their common sub- 
ject-matter alone unites the parts of the book ; and its effect, there- 
fore, is not that of a rational whole, but of a branching bouquet of 
papers tied together with the string of special interest the author 
evidently nourishes in the simple, strong, and spontaneous expres- 
sion belonging to primitive poetry. The wide scope of the volume, 
however, and the numerous examples given in it of original folk- 
verse, commend it to the attention of the lovers of good ballads, 
and they should never be few. F. 


It is only one more example of the mysterious unerringness of 
human intuition that, as Mr. Scudder shows in his ‘ Childhood in 
Literature and Art,’ the child, which religion, art, and literature 
have, at their most vital periods of re-birth, each regarded as the 
fittest symbol for the expression of their highest ideals, should 
now, at the hands of science, be placed anthropologically above the 
grown man. The.conflict with environment which is the necessary 
accompaniment of the attainment of maturity results, according to 
Mr. Havelock Ellis, in a real deterioration anthropologically. Thus 
the child is actually nearer the ideal of what humanity should be 
than the man. 

With this conclusion of science in the mind, one turns with 
deep interest to Mr. Scudder’s study. “It is significant,” he says, 
“of every great new birth in the world that it turns its face toward 
childhood, and looks into that image for the profoundest realiza- 
tion of its hopes and dreams.” He illustrates by showing how in 
Christianity the child became the symbol of the new birth, — men 
were to become as little children; and how with the Renaissance 
the greatest masters occupied themselves with painting the divine 
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child: and here there was development. The child, represented at 
first only on the divine side, is shown more and more on the human 
side; and finally after the French Revolution the child entered 
literature as a being with a distinct and important personality. 
Mr. Scudder has traced out all these lines of development with 
much skill ; and his illustrations are so well chosen that the book 
combines the not always synonymous qualities of real critical value 
and positive charm of style. He also adds a sensible word on 
literature for children, which, especially in America, is in need of 
reforming. In view of the excellent critical acumen which Mr. 
Scudder shows on the whole, it seems strange that he should not 
have seen more in the myth of Hermes, which he dismisses with 
the remark that it is a simple story intended to carry back into 
childhood the cunning of that god. While this is no doubt true, 
the cunning of the Hermes in the charming so-called Homeric 
Hymn is of a truly childlike quality. He is naughty, and tries to 
get out of it by telling stories, very much as many a small human 
sinner does; and like them he is so bewitching in his naughtiness 
that even gods cannot resist his fascinating ways. Mr. Scudder 
might have illustrated further with this hymn the point made by 
him that there was little difference between the child and the man 
in those old days ; for since deceit was a virtue in the Greek heroes 
of Homer’s day, and deceit is often if not always a characteristic of 
the small child, in the ‘Hymn to Hermes’ we have a veritable 
symbol of the childhood of the Greek race. 

Without attempting so profound a study as Mr. Scudder, Miss 
Estelle M. Hurll has written a very readable book on ‘ Childlife in 
Art.’ She divides her subject into ‘Childhood in Ideal Types,’ 
‘Children Born to the Purple,’ ‘ The Children of Field and Village,’ 
‘ The Childlife of the Streets,’ ‘Child Angels,’‘ The Christ Child.’ 
Her descriptions of the paintings show a sympathetic appreciation 
for the best in art, and together with the copious illustrations 
make a valuable volume. She and Mr. Scudder have trenched on 
each other’s ground so little that the two books are really supple- 
mental to each other, and should both be read by those interested 
in this fascinating subject. C. 


Old Friends with New Faces.*— Who is so gratuitously 
wicked as to fail in preference for aging virtue when fresh good- 





* The Growth of Love, by Robert Bridges ($1.50 net). — Félise: A 
Book of Lyrics, chosen from the Works of Algernon Charles Swinburne 
($1.00 net). — Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, the Astronomer Poet of Asia, 
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ness perennially develops from it ? Who so dull as not to appre- 
ciate constancy when renewed attractions leave fickleness no excuse? 
If old books don the conquering looks belonging to modern coquet- 
ries of book-binding and typography, how can they be resisted ? 
Least of all can they be withstood when their robes are cut in the 
original style in which Mr. Mosher issues his immaculate English 
reprints and graceful Bibelots, volumes calculated to witch the 
cheerful dross out of the pockets of book-lovers and holiday-buyers. 
To his past two years’ reprints of choice works not easily accessi- 
ble is this season added ‘ The Growth of Love,’ a sonnet-sequence 
by the modern English poet of all others who has written his 
rhymes in a realm of pure aspiration and of large-minded calm and 
culture. These sonnets of Mr. Robert Bridges sing no mortal lady 
of delight, but celebrate the growing purification of the artist’s love 
for undying Beauty. Like Mr. Francis Thompson’s ‘Hound of 
Heaven’ or Emerson’s “ Fiend that man harries with Love of the 
Best” is the vision of art perfected that incites and purifies his 
spirit. Through his young bright confidence in perfection, through 
his unswerving loyalty to the unreached ideal, through the change 
his devotion works within his own soul to make its loving beautiful 
and its failures fruitful, through all the stages which lead to a 
realization of the universal and ever-living Love, the Poet sings his 
progress to no less than God at last. The flow of these sonnets is 
of the sort that proceeds from learned observation of metrical 
secrets. It is often rich with the lore of past poetic expression, 
and never poor in a new quality begotten of the wisdom of the 
present age musing upon all Nature. Of this sonnet, 38 is a fine 
example, and so also is 16, in which some of the implications of 
Aprile’s words in Browning’s ‘ Paracelsus,’ “God is the perfect 
poet who in his person acts his own creations,” are unfolded. 

The original issue of ‘The Growth of Love’ was from the pri- 
vate Oxford press of Mr. Daniel, and limited to a hundred copies. 
This Mr. Mosher has followed, not forgetting further to equip the 
new edition with probably the best introductory estimate which he 





rendered into English Verse, by Edward Fitzgerald. ($1.00 net.) Port- 
land, Me: Thomas B. Mosher. 1894.— Rubdaiyat of Omar Khayyam ren- 
dered into English Verse, by Edward Fitzgerald, with an accompaniment 
of drawings by Elihu Vedder. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 1894 
($5.00). — Molitre, Vols. I. and II., translated by Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1894 ($1.50). — The Complete 
Works of John Greenleaf Whittier. Cambridge Edition. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 1895 ($2.00). 
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could find, and one inaccessible, moreover, to the general. This 
criticism by Mr. Lionel Johnson, taken from 7he Hobby Horse for 
‘91, has the merit and demerit belonging to the University School 
of English criticism,—the merit of scholarship and fastidious 
ideals, the demerit of dealing in vague generalities wandering far 
from the theme and purport of the work itself. Much current 
American criticism, by the way, is written in poor imitation of this 
British style, being quite as vague, but neither as cultured nor as 
tasteful. 

If Love of the Best is the fiend that harries and chastens Mr. 
Bridges’ genius and provides it with subject-matter, the converse 
feeling of dissatisfaction with the impermanence of Earth’s Love 
and Beauty is the untiring theme of Swinburne’s ‘ Félise and other 
Poems,’ testifying no less, but more sadly to the longing for the 
Ideal. The affluence of Mr. Swinburne’s form will be generally 
conceded to entitle it to the priority over the less cloying, but 
stiffer poetics of Mr. Bridges, who is cited by Mr. Johnson as 
“ second only to Mr. Swinburne as an Oxford poet.” But perhaps 
there is a wiser strain of optimism, befitting the poet whose de- 
velopment is the junior, in the philosophy which seeks the perma- 
nence of beauty it craves in the subjective effects of that beauty 
upon the fluent spirit of man. Swinburne’s mournful monotone, 
honey-sweet in the dying fall of the ‘ Ballad of Burdens’ or ‘ The 
Lyke Wake Song’ or a dozen others in this select collection of his 
lyrics, rarely rises to a note of triumph over the death of death, 
although that change of pitch is logically bound to follow his soft 
dirges of love and beauty. The death of all deaths, which he sings 
elsewhere in his ‘Hymn to Proserpina,’ is not without representa- 
tion here, however, in ‘A Forsaken Garden,’ a cousin-poem to 
Shelley’s ‘Sensitive Plant.’ 


“ Stretched out on the spoils that his own hand spread, 
As a god self-slain on his own strange altar, 
Death lies dead.” 


So runs the word, at its best not very cheerful. His pet enthu- 
siasms, in the ‘ Ballad of Frangois Villon’ and the ‘ Adieux to Mary 
Stuart,’ lead him to stronger messages, warm with human fealty, 
in despite of gloom. It is, it may be seen, one of the merits of 
this little Swinburne anthology, chosen from a span of work begin- 
ning in 1865 with ‘ Atalanta in Calydon,’ and ending with the third 
series of ‘Poems and Ballads,’ that it affords one a look at Swin- 
burne as in a happy sketch which is as true as a more elaborate 
portrait. 

81 
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When, over a quarter-century ago, Mr. Edward Fitzgerald sent 
out his anonymous pages, wherein the spirit of all that was un- 
orthodox in the East condensed in Omar became one with the 
science-provoked scepticism of the modern West, he struck a 
strain bound to beget echoes. What subjectivity of Mr. Bridges, 
for example, is not expressed in — 


“‘T sent my Soul through the Invisible, 
Some letter of that After-life to spell : 
And by and by my Soul return’d to me, 
And answer’d ‘I myself am Heav’n and Hell.’” 


What gloomy hankering of Mr. Swinburne’s ever-mocking beauty 
and fading love is not distilled in — 


“A Moment’s Halt — a momentary taste 
Of Being from the Well amid the Waste — 
And lo!—the phantom Caravan has reacht 
The nothing it set out from — Oh make haste! ” 


Or what urgent hold of Browning’s or of Whitman’s on soul and 
mind evolving within matter under the scrutiny of science is not 
symbolized by the Rubdiyat which tell how in the ‘ predestined 
Plot of Dust and Soul” 


“ The vine had struck a fibre: which about 
It clings my Being — let the Dervish flout ; 
Of my base metal may be filed a Key, 
That shall unlock the Door he howls without. 


“ And this I know: whether the one True Light 
Kindle to Love or wrath-consume me quite, 
One flash of it within the Tavern caught 
Better than in the Temple lost outright.” 


The series of editions which that at first apparently forgotten seed 
of a book has made spring up about it, never had daintier typo- 
graphical expression than in this Bibelot setting of the first and 
fourth versions. 

In the edition brought out by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s Omar is richer still by becoming Mr. Vedder’s, for 
never were drawings — short of Blake’s for his own verse — more 
consummately sympathetic and interpretative of the poetry of the 
poem. In the edition now newly brought out, these drawings, re- 
duced in size, but produced directly from the originals, give the 
unmarred effects at a lower price than has before been possible. 
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No one need be without his Omar now; and if the one edition 
attracts for the sake of the moody thought actually set in swirling 
shape before the eye of the mind, the other wins us because it 
can be carried “ underneath the Bough,” in a pocket not far from 
the heart. 

In presenting Moliére to English readers in a faithful transla- 
tion that will fairly and in time fully embody him, Miss Wormeley 
and her publishers are doing the public an important service. Here 
is a friend too long heard of to be little known by any on whom 
his keen and kindly face can smile. Out of his love for the honest 
and high-minded, and his indignation for the false and pretentious 
in any shape, the laughing genius of the upholsterer’s son deli- 
cately shaped the comedies whose thrusts at human foibles make 
the seventeenth century a near neighbor of ourown. Of the volumes 
issued, the first includes ‘The Misanthrope’ and the ‘ Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme’ ; the second, ‘ Tartufe,’ ‘Les Précieuses Ridicules,’ 
and ‘George Dandin.’ Selected comments by Balzac, Ste.-Beuve, 
and other critics add to the excellent traits of this edition, and Mo- 
li¢re’s own charming prefaces and petitions to the king brighten 
the page with their life and wit. 

Another old friend of the most genuine sort, a home-keeping 
and familiar friend, awaits the invitation of this holiday season to 
become a cherished dweller of the nearest book-shelf. The Cam- 
bridge edition of Whittier has the advantage of holding between 
the covers of one handsome volume the poet’s full harvest, as 
earlier gathered in the seven-volumed Riverside edition, even to 
the last sheaf ‘ At Sundown,’ and the scattered aftermath gleaned in 
Mr. Pickard’s recent ‘ Life and Letters.’ The native gift of spon- 
taneous poetry, the gentle temper, and the fiery soul for all he held 
ideal, assure one who turns the leaves of this his final book how “ safe 
with right and truth” is Whittier. The division of his volume, 
containing the poems closest to the nation’s history, for which he 
most apologized, as forged at white heat to meet occasion, and 
lacking, therefore, in finish, attest scarcely less than ‘ Snow-Bound,’ 
‘My Triumph,’ ‘The Cable Hymn,’ or ‘The Worship of Nature,’ 
that there is “no end for souls like his, no night for children of 
the Day.” Ll. 
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A SHORT READING COURSE IN WHITMAN. 


WE have been asked by several of our subscribers to prepare a 
plan for a course of Whitman reading which will give a represen- 
tative idea of his matter and manner. 

‘Starting from Paumanok’ (p. 18) is a sort of itinerary of 
‘Leaves of Grass,’ and may well be read first. In it he says: — 


“The following chants each for its kind I sing. 
My Comrade! 
For you to share with me two greatnesses, and a third one rising inclusive and 
more resplendent, 
The greatness of Love and Democracy, and the greatness of Religion.” 


These three themes, then, are his chief motives, and our aim must 
be to trace through his work his conception and expression of 
them. 

His treatment of love as a personal feeling between men and 
women recognizes fully the physical element which science seeks 
to reveal, and apotheosizes it, placing it in its right relation to the 
soul; for his intention is, as he says, “to earn for the body” as 
well as the mind “whatever adheres and goes forward and is not 
dropt by death,” because having “look’d at the objects of the uni- 
verse,” he finds “there is no one nor any particle of one but has 
reference to the soul.” 

The tendency of much modern science in tracing the fact of love 
between men and women to a merely physical origin, the result 
more of a blind instinct than of conscious choice, has been to 
ignore the spiritual element, or any possibility of growth toward 
the spiritual. In this respect science has only confirmed the atti- 
tude of the ascetic, — asceticism, in particular, insisting on the 
inferiority of the woman. 

On the other hand, Whitman perceives the spiritual element, 
which is the forward tending part, “Whatever adheres and goes 
forward and is not dropt by death,” in the crudest forms of 
love ; and therefore he determines to sing of love in all its phases ; 
therefore he shows of “male and female that either is but the 
equal of the other ;” therefore he summons sexual organs and acts 
to “concentrate in me, for I am determin’d to tell you with cour- 
ageous clear voice, to prove you illustrious.” 

The division of ‘ Leaves of Grass’ which deals with this subject 
“with courageous clear voice” is called ‘Children of Adam,’ the 
name itself being a symbol of the beginnings of Man in his earliest 
Eden of the body from whence he is driven to wider realms. To 
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assure yourself of this symbolism, read the prologue, ‘To the 
Garden, the world anew descending’ (p. 79); the epilogue, ‘As 
Adam early in the Morning’ (p. 95); and the verses just before 
that, —‘ Facing West from California’s shores’ (p. 75),— which 
picture him turning toward the East, the land of the Mother of 
the Nations, from the western shore furthest and yet nearest to it, 
and toward which he turns back again joyous, but restless still, 
searching for what is “yet unfound.” This Adam is not merely 
the poet, but evolving man, whom he represents, or, as he says 
himself, “the soul of the man I speak for.” Read then ‘I sing 
the body electric’ (p. 81). 

In ‘Calamus,’ the next division of the ‘Leaves,’ he seems to 
have found what he had not found in ‘Children of Adam’: he 
sings the need of comrades, and places the love of comrades above 
that between man and woman. Read ‘Fast Anchor’d Eternal O 
Love’ (p. 111), as an example of this. That there should be an 
element of constancy in this love of comrades, he indicates in the 
poem, ‘When I peruse the Conquer’d Fame’ (p. 107). To show 
the ideal which might be developed through this love of comrades, 
read ‘I dreamed in a Dream’ (p. 109) and ‘ To the East and to the 
West’ (p. 110). It is a curious fact, that might possibly strike 
only the woman reader, that in all his singing of comradeship and 
friendship he makes no direct reference to comradeship between 
women, which is fast becoming one of the most marked charac- 
teristics of modern civilization. But though Whitman does not 
expressly state it, it is none the less evident that the manly love of 
comrades must include the womanly love of comrades, and also its 
superiority over the love of a husband. In declaring this superi- 
ority of the love of comrades, he does not recognize the possibility 
of an ideal of marriage in which the love of the man and woman 
for each other is raised to that plane of high and equal companion- 
ship resulting from a perfect union of mind and heart, which is the 
distinguishing attribute of the love of comrades. 

In our guiding poem, ‘ Paumanok,’ he says that his “ evangel 
poem of Comrades” shows what alone must compact contempo- 
rary lands and cities and employments, and that is, “the ideal of 
manly love.” ‘That is the bond which tends toward democracy, 
as his ‘For you O Democracy’ (p. 99), witnesses, which read 
next as belonging here, and also as forging a connecting link be- 
tween his first theme, Love, and his second theme, Democracy. 

Democracy, according to Whitman, is divisible into reverence 
for self and reverence for others, as he says in his opening Inscrip- 
tion (p. 9): “One’s self I sing, a simple separate person, Yet 
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utter the word Democratic, the word En Masse,” and, according 
to Whitman, reverence for self and reverence for others are iden- 
tical, so that ‘‘ whoever degrades another degrades me, and what- 
ever is done or said returns at last to me.” Read ‘To You’ 
(p. 186) as an expression of this reverence for self; and for his 
exaltation of personality read ‘To a Pupil’ (p. 302). On the 
other hand, as an expression of the collective, of “the word Ex 
Masse” read ‘Salut au Monde’ (p. 112), the poem of universal 
peoples. In that, as he says in ‘ Paumanok,’ he acknowledges 
contemporary lands, and “salutes courteously every city large and 
small,” for his idea of democracy is not limited to the America 
he loves. He recognizes all precedent and accompanying civiliza- 
tions. ‘In the name of these States,” he exclaims, “ shall I scorn 
the antique? Why these are the children of the antique to justify 
it.” The breadth of his inclusion of the past, as leading up to the 
present and the personal, and as showing the kinship between his 
idea of democracy and the doctrine of evolution, may be seen 
in ‘With Antecedents’ (p. 191). Read ‘ Years of the Modern’ 
(p. 371) and ‘ The Song of the Open Road’ (p. 120), as re-enforcing 
his application of the doctrine of evolution to human development 
through the future. ‘The Song of the Open Road’ chants the 
unceasing universal progress of souls, of which “all other prog- 
ress is the needed emblem and sustenance.” That which makes 
evolution —the subtle force “which is provided in the essence of 
things that from any fruition of success, no matter what, shall 
come forth something to make a struggle necessary” — that subtle 
force behind the process of evolution is symbolized with Homeric 
strength in the ‘Song of the Broad Axe’ (p. 148). The “axe 
leaps” in this song, “the solid forest gives fluid utterances” which 
take familiar shapes, but with strange significances. In reading it, 
notice especially stanza 11, in which arises a shape in whom all the 
other shapes set free by the broad axe culminate; she in whom 
is embodied a “law of Nature” than whom there is “no law 
stronger,” — Woman. 

These two poems closely link Whitman’s democracy with his 
third theme, “inclusive and more resplendent,” of which he says 
in ‘ Paumanok’ : — 


+ “T say the whole earth and all the stars in the sky are for religion’s sake. 
I say no man has ever yet been half devout enough, 
None has begun to think how divine he himself is, and how certain the future is. 
I say that the real and permanent grandeur of these States must be their religion, 
Otherwise there is no real and permanent grandeur ; 
(Nor character nor life worthy the name without religion.) ” 
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For a condensed and powerful expression of his belief that all 
religions are part of the truth, and that evil is also a part of truth, 
read ‘Chanting the Square Deific’ (p. 339). The first and funda- 
mental side of the four-square Idea is Law giving birth to such 
conceptions of deity as Jehovah, Brahma, Kronos, Earth; the 
second conception is that of consolation, healing, affection, giving 
birth to deities like Christ, Hermes, Hercules ; the third is that of 
revolt, Satan. All these are eternal, but their seeming antagonism 
is harmonized by the fourth side of the square, the divine ethereal 
spirit which pervades all fusing law, love, and revolt, and which he 
makes feminine, “Santa Spirita.” As we see, however, this femi- 
neity of the pervading, abiding essence of religion connects the 
poem at once with ‘The Broad Axe.’ The culminating conception 
of physical development is there symbolized in a perfect woman, 
as spiritual development is here in a feminine essence. We may 
venture to suggest that in representing woman as the culminating 
symbol among physical forms, he means to point to a still farther 
progress born from her, as children are from a mother, and like- 
wise that from the feminine spiritual essence shall be born future 
religious conceptions. The idea is somewhat akin to the old 
Pythagorean notion that the material of the universe is eternal 
and feminine, while the element of form, necessarily transient, is 
masculine. Whitman gives further credence to this supposition in 
the following lines from ‘ Unfolded out of the Folds’: — 


“Unfolded out of the folds of a woman’s brain comes all the folds of the man’s brain, 
duly obedient, 
Unfolded out of the justice of a woman all justice is unfolded, 
Unfolded out of the sympathy of the woman is all sympathy, 
A man is a great thing upon the earth and through eternity, but every jot of the 
greatness of man is unfolded out of woman.” 


For the boundless aspiration of the Soul toward God, read the 
splendid poem, ‘ Passage to India’ (p. 315); for an expression of 
doubt as to immortality, read the poem called ‘Thought’ (p. 345); 
for an expression of perfect trust that all affairs in the universe are 
ordered for good, read ‘Assurances’ (p. 342); and for his firm 
conviction that all life is for immortality, read ‘To think of Time’ 
(p- 333). He accepts death as a natural and beautiful ending to 
life, indicating birth into new realms of joy; and in no one of his 
poems is this attitude of perfect acceptance of it more beautifully 
illustrated than in his swan-song, ‘Good-bye my Fancy’ (p. 422). 

Whitman’s domain is so spacious, we can but glimpse along its 
vistas here, yet a glance or two more should be directed, if a repre- 
sentative outline is to be secured, to his poems of nature, war, and 
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poets. None of them—though they are grouped here, at the close 
of this plan of reading, by themselves — fall outside of the three- 
motived stem along which his ‘Leaves of Grass’ spread their 
blades. In reading ‘As I ebb’d with the Ocean of Life’ (p. 202), 
or the series, ‘ You Tides of Ceaseless Swell,’ ‘ By that long Scan 
of Waves,’ etc., entitled ‘ Fancies at Navesink’ (p. 389), the poetic 
use of the sea is peculiarly his own. In them the cosmic element 
ministers to the human and spiritual, or it almost coincides with 
them. in ‘Unseen Buds’ (p. 421), ‘The Voice of the Rain,’ and 
‘Soon shall the Winter’s Foil’ (p. 399), the meaning attached to 
the nature-analogies is of the same class; and ‘When Lilacs last 
in the Door Yard bloom’d’ (p. 255) is a poem interwoven of 
many elements,— the perennial perfume and shape of the lilac, 
the great star fallen in the West, and the love-song of the hidden 
thrush, chorded together in music fitted to commemorate his hero, 
Lincoln. 

That which he calls in his ‘ Leaves’ their interstice of War 
finds voice in ‘ Beat! Beat! Drums’ (p. 222), and ‘Rise O Days 
from your Fathomless Deeps!’ (p. 228); and the essence of it all 
breathes in ‘The Mystic Trumpeter’ (p. 356). ‘The Song of the 
Banner at Day-break’ (p. 223) is an American flag-song of the 
most original and spiritual sort. 

In reading ‘To Get the Final Lilt of Songs’ (p. 394), ‘Old 
Chants’ (p. 414), ‘When the Full-grown Poet came’ (p. 416), 
and ‘The Unexpress’d’ (p. 421), notice that Whitman finds it 
appropriate to utter his last words upon poetry, accounting it the 
“last keen faculty of age” to encompass it and truly understand 
it; and that he calls it, moreover, an “entrance-price,” for in 
his eyes poetry is undying, and the poetry of future evolution is 
as yet unexpressed. 

The purport of his work as a whole he himself gives clearly. 


It is: — 


“ Not to exclude or demarcate, or pick out evils from their formidable masses (even 
to expose them), 
But add, fuse, complete, extend — and celebrate the immortal and the good. 
Haughty this song, its words and scope, 
To span vast reals of space and time, 
Evolution — the cumulative — growths and generations.” 


Pr. a. & 





